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KALI • • 


' Kal^ the sea. See Sea-Kale. 

Kalcndar. See Calendar. 

KAO, Salt wort, or Salsola, a« 
genus of plants, consisting of twenty- 
five sfxedes, natives of Siberia and the 
south of Eurofie ; two cointnoii to our 
own aea-coasts. The following are the 
specie* most deserving of notice : 

The Kali, an herbaceous decumbent 
^annual plant, rising five or six inches in 
height, with branches issuing in all di- 
reciio’Mi: the leaves are spinous, rough, 
and subulate; flowers ancillary ; calyx 
R^argiued : indigenous to our own sea- 
^ shores. 

Cjjl 


The Rosacea, is an,hei'baceou8, erect, 
annual plant, fire or six iut'hTts high ; 
illiligenous to Asia. * 

The Soda, with herbaceous spread, 
iug leaves, unarmed, long, and fleshy; 
u native of the south of Europe. 

The Vermiculatf^, is a shriAiby peren¬ 
nial plant, with hoary and ■pribkiy 
brunches, rising lhree*or fuai'^et high ; 
indigenous to Spain and Siberia. 

Alt the species, like the salkomia, or 
kelp, are eniplo}ed for obtaining the 
so^a, or barilla of coniineree. See Ba- 
riliA. Sod- 4, and Kelp. 

KAlI, a teyn applied, in some of 
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the |)lmrmacopo^B»'to potasli, and £ie> 
verul of Us cmmiinatiotw* i 
KELf^i ©tA-SswoOT, Sal-Kai,!, <»r 

Salicorn^ « genosof fUantS) consist¬ 
ing of iikine. species, found oi)| the sea¬ 
shores most countries; the two foJ- 
lowing‘#re indigenous to Kngland : the 
herba6<0t,6t He^ glass^irort, with joinl^ 
ed, thick, succulent sfllks, trailing on 
the ground j audthe^ftliftsa, or Shrub¬ 
by glass-wort, with a shrubby erect 
stem. They are both perennial, awl 
found largely'on the Sheppy island; 
aod are the kelp of the common peo¬ 
ple, who cut jihem towiwds the latter 
end of summer when they are fully 
gretvfu, on account of the great quan¬ 
tity of alkali which they contain j to 
'obtain i^hich they first dry them in the 
sun, und then burn them into ashes, 
wheqce the salt is easily procured in a 
puri state. But the ashes alone are 
often used in the manufacture of soap 
and glass. 

The term kelp is applied not only to 
these particular*plants and their ashes, 
but also to the ashes of various kinds 
of sea-wrack, whTch are drjed and burnt 
in the same manner, on various partsof 
the sea-coast of this country. The pro¬ 
duce* is an impure carbonate of soda, 
and which is Used in large quantities in 
' the manufacture of black bottle glass. 
See Sea Whack. 

« The ashes of kelp make an excellent 
manure. 

. KERMES, round reddish ^grains, 
about the size of peas^ found in Spain, 
Italy, and the south of France, adhe¬ 
ring to the‘ branches of the scarlet odk. 
They are the nidus of a minute red ani¬ 
mal called coccus Hick. The confection 
of alkermes, a useless sweetmeat, or sy* 
rup, forme^'ly found iir the shops, was 
prepared with ^ese. 

. Ketf. Sqe Lo6K. 

iSTiicri* See Chii^blains. 

KID, the young of the goat. See 
Goat. • 

KIDNAPPING, a forcible taking 
away, or seizing of, any man, wcLman, 
or child, from tlwir native soil, arid con¬ 
veying them W foreign'counWies. Per- 
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son 9 %ki% 30 >f such cr; nes are iiable^W 
fine and imprisonr^nt.' 

Kidniji^eun. See Dean. 

KlD|pY-\ ETCH, Lady’s Fin¬ 
ger, or^ntlmfllist a genus of plants 
^consisting of^wenty-one species, some 
herbaceous, 'some shrubby ; chiefly na* 
tives of Africa and the south of Eu¬ 
rope. The pa/ncjjpna, only, i« indige¬ 
nous to our own country : it is triennial, 
with yellow flowers, sonietimes'incliuing 
to reddish. Most of the restare cultiva¬ 
ted in odr crardens for their beauty. 

KIDNEYS, or Renes, two abdomi¬ 
nal visceriy shaped like a kiduey-bean, 
which secrete the urine. They are si¬ 
tuated on each lumbar region, behind 
the peritoneum. They are generally 
surrounded with more or less fat. The 
absorbents which accompany the blood¬ 
vessels of the kidneys^ terminate in the 
thoracic duct. The excretory iluct of 
each viscus is called the ureter. It 
commences at the middle, or pelvis of 
the kidney, where the blood enters it, 
and is at first a large membranous bag, 
which diminishes like a funnel, till it 
becomes a long narrow channel. The 
ureters convey the urine from the kifl- 
neys to the bladder, which they perfo¬ 
rate obliquely. 

Nephriiist or infiammation of the 
kidneys, is accompanied with the 8ym|)- 
toms cooinlon to other inflammations, 
but its distinguishing mark is pain in 
the region of the kidneys, which is 
sometimes obtuse,more frequently pun¬ 
gent. It is also often accomp^ied by 
a shooting along the course of the 
urethra, and is sometimes attended with 
.a drawing up of the testicle, and a 
numbness of the limb on the afiected 
side ; these last symptoms also attend 
the inflammation arising from a stone 
in the kidney or urethra. This disease 
is also adboinpanied with frequent vo- 
mitting, with costiveness, and colic 
pains. The urine is usually (d* a deep 
red colour, and voided in small quan¬ 
tity at a time. 

The remote causes of this disease 
may be various; but the most frequent 
is that of calcareous matter obstructing 
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the urinary duc4, or calculi formed in 
the pelvis of the kidney, and either re- 
' Jiiainin}^ there or falling into the ureter. 

The cure of this disease consists in 
bleeding, external fomentation, fre¬ 
quent emollient clysters, coupling purga-* 
tives, and by the free use of mild de¬ 
mulcent liquids. If the kidney should 
suppurate, the treatrpent is to be nearly 
the same as in the suppuration of the 
liver. See Liver. The patient is also 
to take infusions of linseed, or decoc¬ 
tion of marsh-raallow root for his com¬ 
mon drink, after the abscess is broken, 
in order to dilute the urine, and pre¬ 
vent it stimulating the surface of the 
ulcer. The Peruvian bark may also, 
in this stage, be advantageously given. 
The food should be such as to keep up 
the strength of the patient. Lyin^on 
the back, as it prevents the passage of 
the urine into i,the bladder, should be 
avoided. As, however, this is always an 
alarming complaint, a physician ought, 
as soon as possible, to be consulted. 

Injlammaiion of the kidneys of horses, 
is sometimes caused by the immode¬ 
rate use of diuretics. In this disease 
the animal usually stands with his hind 
legs stretched out; there is a tender- 
»ness about the loins, and a stiffness in 
the motion of the hind parts. He fre¬ 
quently attempts to void his urine, but 
only a few drops, with paiS and diffi¬ 
culty, are expelled : this complaint is 
also sometimes attended witli symptoms 
of colic, the horse often lying down and 
rollings The best remedies are plentiful 
bleeding;, emollient clysters, an oily 
laxative, and covering the loins with a 
fresh sheep-skin, the wool side outwards. 
But diuretics must be, by all means, 
avoided. 

KILDERKIN, a cask containing 
18 gallons beer measure. 

Kilkenny Coal. See CoAi 
, KILN, or stove, a fabric formed for 
admitting heat, in order to dry or burn 
th\^igs contained therein. A variety 
of kilns are used in this country, such 
a* brick-kilns, tile-kilns, malt-kiins, 
imie-kilns, &c: we cannot enter into 
B description of each of these, but we 
may observe that inalt-kilns h'kve been 
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latterly heated by steati, and from the 
ease and lyiiformity with which malt 
can be heated by such process? it must 
not only be the most economical but 
the best.. 

KING-FISHER, or Alcedo, a ge¬ 
nus of birds, containing upwards of 
i^rty species. It ch]eff5’ frequents ri¬ 
vers, and lives on fishes, which it caten- 
es with curioas dexterity ; swallows its 
prey whole, but brings up the undi¬ 
gested parts; though short winged, it 
flies with great swiftness; its predomi¬ 
nant colour is blue, iu different ^ades * 
nostrils smal^ and in most Covered with 
feathers. The followiii^ are the chief: 
The cristata, or Crested king-fislier : 
two varieties. The formSsa, or Splen¬ 
did king-fisher; the most beautiful oP 
th^ genns, with tail short, body yellow¬ 
ish gieen ; shoulders, throat, and rump 
yellow; wings and crown blue^ bill 
yellowish horn-«olour ; head with a 
bright yellow stripe on each side; smal¬ 
ler wing coverts edged with yellow ; legs 
reddish brown ; native'of South Ame¬ 
rica. The ispida, or Conyuon king¬ 
fisher, the Hfikyon of' the poets;—the 
purpurea, or Purple king-fisher;—the 
alcyon, or Belted king-fisher, of which 
there are four varieties;—and thecA/uro- 
cephala, or Green-headed king-fisher. ' 

KINO, or Gum Kino, formerly call¬ 
ed red astringent gum, is the product of 
an unknown tree. It has been brought, 
fiom the eastern as well as the western 
hemisphere; from Africa, the East.In-. 
dies, Botany b5y, Jamaica, &.c. The 
kino now found in the shops comes 
ftfim India; it is said from'Amboyna. 
h is inodorous, very rough, and slightly 
bitter when first tasted, but afterwards 
sweetish. It is iu smalt, dark-brown, 
shining,brittle fragments, Bvhich ap¬ 
pear like portions of dyed extracUbro- 
ken do vn. Indeed? we liave always 
suspected kino to be manufactffrtd from 
log-wood, or somesuch astringent woods, 
and we still suspect that it is* the p‘*>- 
d^ct of no one tree. The best men¬ 
struum for it is diluted alcohol. 

Kitio is a powerful astringent. Like 
catechu if is wnployed in obstinate 
diarrhoeas, uieriue and intestinal hsc- 
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morrhages, atiditfluor albus ; but it it 
less certain in Us operatioi^ than cate¬ 
chu. IU9 applied C'cternally as a styp¬ 
tic, and to gire tone to, and diminish 
the discharge of, flabby and ^1-condi- 
tioned ulcers. It is given internally in 
substance, in the forun of watery infu¬ 
sion, or in tincture. The dose in gubj 
stance is fioru ten grains to hall a 
drachm. The Tincture, which is maile 
with one ounce and a half of kino, in 
powder, and one pint of proof spirit, 
macerating for fourteen days, and 
Straining,* is given in doses from one 
draclnn to ttvo.« It shoulij not be for¬ 
gotten that solhtions of isinglass, sul¬ 
phate of iron, tartarised antimony, the 
alkalies, the strong acids, nitrate of sil- 
<Ver, muriate of mercury, and‘super¬ 
acetate of lead, are incompatible jn pje- 
scriptions with kino. 

KtTCIlEN, an apartment, or room 
destined for the dressing of provisions, 
and preparing them for the table. 

F or sleam-kiU'hens, kc,, see Boiler ; 
for ship kiichens,*sce Distillation. 

Kitchen Garden. See Garuening. 

Kite. See Falcon. 

Kiltiwake. Sec Gull. 

IvNEE, in anatomy, the joint where 
the It^ is joined to the thigh. 

The knee-^un, or cap, called in ana¬ 
tomy patella, is a small Hat bone, whicli, 
III some ineasuie, restinldcs the common 
J^igiire of a heart, with its point down- 
waids, and is placed at the fore-part of 
the joint of the knee. The use *f this 
bone is to defend the jotnt fiom injury ; 
it also tends to incrcdse the power of 
the mu sc lei!',, which act in the exlensidb 
of the leg. 

The knee is liable to several acci- 
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dents and diseases, t le principal of 
which is White Swelling, which see. 
Knee-ihlly. Sec Butcher’i broom. 
Knce~pan. See Knee. 

KNOI^-GRASS, or Polygonum 
hvictilare, is |(>ijn(i in the wastes of our 
own country, with short, oblong, or li¬ 
near leaves, and a procumbent herba¬ 
ceous stem. It is (^f no importance. 

KNOWLEDGE, that information, 
or those ideas, which we acquire, or are 
impressed upon the mind, by the exer¬ 
cise of both the bodily and intellectual 
faculties. The best knowledge is that 
which enables us to act most virtuously, 
because virfue is the foundation of ge¬ 
nuine happiness. Learning, properly 
so called, is not essential to a virtuous 
life, although considerable knowledge 
most undoubtedly is so: for ignorance 
is, ifi innumerably instances, the parent 
of error and of crime. 

All our knoM'ledge is derived prima¬ 
rily from the e.xternal impressions which 
we receive from lime to time after wc 
come into the world; and, of course, 
from those objects by which we are im¬ 
mediately surrounded. Hence the ne¬ 
cessity of Education, and of such ad 
education too as shall impart to us that 
knowledge which will enable us to act 
with propriety in that society of which 
we form an integral part. See CiR- 
CUMSTANCEi, EDUCATION, and MlND. 

Knowi.suoe is Power : omnipotent her 
sway, 

Wlien Triitli and Justice lead lier onward way • 
Eft’ects evolving as »!ie speeds along. 

In one wide sweeping flood, dear, bright, and 
strong. 

Knowledge is power—O were snch power 
ne'er us’d 

For aught save good j but ah, how oft abas d t 
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LABDANUM, or Ladanum, a r«- 
mious juice exuding from the, leaves of 
tl.e eystus creticus, and formerly an in- 
b«4 
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gredient in the stomacnic plaster of the 
pharmacopoeias, but now expunged. 
LAB©RATORY, or Elabo&ato- 
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RY, in chemistry^ the room or office in 
which the processes are carried on. 

The laboratory is ffeneiartly con¬ 
structed vvjtli an open cliiimiOy, in sn(')i 
a wav, tliat if any unexpected explosion 
bhould take placg, tlie i^niffd inatei iais * 
might hud a ready escape. It is fur¬ 
nished, also, with suitable benches, mor¬ 
tars, a sand heat, a,still, a variety of 
glass vessels, eonsisting of retorts, ma¬ 
il «sses,hydro-piieurnatic apparatus, fun¬ 
nels, &c. &c. And a circular furnace 
for tlie purpose of boiling, melting, and 
other processes requiring the immediate 
contact of fire. But, indeet^ from the 
great vaiiety of opeiations in chemistry, 
elaboratories are constructed and fitted 
up very differently. The light, liow- 
cver, in them all, is most desirable, 
a lien thrown down from above ; and of 
roLirse an elaboraiorv ought not to liave 
aov loom, loft, or building over it. One 
of the most complete elaboratories may 
be seen at the Koyal Institution. A cle- 
senptioa, with platts, of this elalmratory, 
aie preli.sed to Mr. Bhanul's Manual 
of Vhcmislry. 

It may be some sati.sfaction to persons 
of small means, tobe informed, tiial most 
of the admiiahle researehes of ScHEEl,, 
•Priestly, Cra\a ford, and Berthol- 
EET, were condiicti d by means of a vety 
simple and cheap apjiaiatiis. 

LABOUR, in a general sense, im- 
])lies theexeition of human strength in 
the perform.!nee of any kind of work. 

How irksome soever may be bodily 
labour^to peisons iinaceustomed to it, 
and injurious as exce.ssive labour iin- 
questiouubly is, yet that moderate labour 
furnishes one of the best means for the 
preservation of health, and the prolon¬ 
gation of human life, can admit of no 
question. We do not mean of course 
by such labour, one uniform and con¬ 
stant motion of the body, such as that 
of some mechanical employments, but 
the varied labour which is found, forex- 
ugiple, ill the routine of agricultural 
employments throughout the year. By 
^notlerate labour we mean, such as in¬ 
duces a certain degree of fatigue, but 
not such as that, upon a cessation of the 
labour, the faculties of ooth'body and 
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mind are so much exlia*us1ed as to be 
incapable of action, and require consi¬ 
derable rest, or even sleep, io»recover 
their hcaltliy t< lie. Again, what is tiio- 
deiale lal.|)ur, must, of course, depend 
upon the cduc.ituni, habits, and strength 
of the individual. Four or six liours a 
d|y, however, ofmuscultli exertion, di¬ 
vided into two, or perhaps three alter¬ 
nations of activity, witli distances of 
rest between them, equal to the time 
enjployed in labour, whether that labour 
be walking, riding, digging in a garden, 
&c. &c. will be moderate for inoije who* 
are in any deg/ee accustosnefl to it j and 
those who are not, canno'floo soon adopt 
some plan liy which their health may* be, 
by such means, promoted dlid improved. 
The iniuiiction that man should eat Ins* 
brciid I 5 *' the sweat of Ins biow, is, con¬ 
trary to the received o[mnon of it, a 
mo-st benevolent one. Nor, .seeing^hat 
labour is so necessary to our health, 
should it be considered degrading ; in¬ 
deed, that which contrihiites so essenti¬ 
ally to our well being cannot be degia- 
ding. M'e do not know how far some 
of oiir patricians may be disposed to go, 
in setting themselies an example of la¬ 
bour, but of tins we fee! assured, that 
in a moral and politiial view, aiwl for 
tlieir health’s sake, sucli example would 
be fraught with incalculable benefit, 
not only to themselves, hut to niuukind. 
In a word, as we have said under the av- 
liele HymnAST ic Exercises, (towhich, 
as welt as to exercise, we refer our rea- ^ 
deis,) let labour*becqine FASHIONABLE, 
and a considerable improveinRiit in the 
lltallh and morals of the windle commu¬ 
nity must necessarily be the result. See 
also Employment. 

Labrador stone. See Feldspar. 
LAEdRNUM, Tree-trefoil, or 
a genus of plants, comprt^iicnd- 
ing twenty-five spe»les, ^eatteied over 
the globe; several of them aft arbore¬ 
ous ami lofty. 'I’hose most woithy of 
notice, and chielly cultivated iu our 
gardens, are the following : 

The laburnum, or large deciduous cy- 
tisus*; the sessifolius : the nigricans, 
or dun-Alourfed cytisus; the cytisus 
with erect spikes of flowers proceeding 
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from tlip slrtes of the branches ; the cy- 
tisus, with single lateral foot stiilks to 
the flowers; the cytisus, with flowers 
collected in heads and branches lying 
on the grocnd ; the cytisus, #ith lateral 
bunches of flowers; the cytisus, with 
single 8pear-sj;»aped narrow leaves ; the 
cytisus, with lateral flowers, hairy leaves, 
and an herbaceous stalk ; the cytisus, 
with pinnated leaves. 

The first species is a native of Swit¬ 
zerland, and grows to be a very lar'ge 
..tree. The second, third, fifth, sixth, 
eigiith, ninth, and tenth species, are na¬ 
tives of the southern parts of Europe, 
and as they grow to be eight or ten feet 
high, and iii May are beautifully loaded 
with long strings of yellow flowers, 
make a' very agreeable appearance in 
the giirdeii. 

They are all propagated by seeds, 
which should he sown in March in a bed 
of good fresh light earth. They require 
afterwards very little care or attention, 
except to be guarded from snails and 
weeds. 

The fourth, seventh, and eleventh 
species are natives of the Indies, and too 
tender to bear the open air of this coun¬ 
try ; they roust, therefore, be placed in 
a watm stove ; and may be raised from 
> seeds sown JVi a hot bed. 

LAC, a substance formed by an in¬ 
sect, supposed the coccus facca, and de- 
«posited in different species of trees, 
chiefly in the East Indies. It appears 
.to be a secretion from the female insect, 
for the purpose of gluing its eggs to the 
branches'of the tree upon which ihqy. 
are placed ;'and, also, for the purpose 
of providing the young larvaswith food 
as soon as the rays of the sun have given 
them animation. It consists,^upon a 
minute exa‘.nination, of a multitude of 
minute bags, each bag having a variety 
of distincJceHs like a honey-comb, but 
of a different shape. The lac insect is 
propagated in India in a similar way 
which the*cochinenl insect is; and for 
the purpose of the production of lae. 
The various kinds of lac distinguished 
in commerce are stick lofi, which is the 
substance in its natural state, investing 
the small twigs of the tree} seed lac, 
636 


which is the same broken off, and, when 
melted, called shell-lac. According 
Mr. Hatchet, these different lacs “ 
are composed of the following sub¬ 
stances ;— 

'• Stick lat. Scedlar. Shell lac. 


Resin. 

, fi8,0 

88,5 

90,9 

Colouring matter 

10,0 

' 2,5 

0,5 

Wax. 

‘ 6,0 

4,5 

4,0 

Gluten. 

5,5 

2,0 

2,8 

Foreign bodies.. 

6,.5 

0,0 

0,0 

Loss. 

4,0 

2,5 

1,8 


100 

100 

100 


When 'water is poured on stick lac 
coarsely powdered, it soon begins to 
turn red, and, by heating, a crimson co¬ 
loured solution is obtained. Alcohol 
dissolves a large portion of all the kiitds 
of [ac. Potash and soda dissolve, also, 
all kinds of lac. ’ Lac forms the basis of 
sealing wax, (see that article.) It is 
also used as an ingredient in spirit var¬ 
nish, and lacquer. Shell lac, as it does 
not dissolve in water, forms a convenient 
cement for broken glass and earthen* 
ware, being melted by the flame of a 
candle, or other method, if the articles 
afterwards used be not made hot so as 
to melt the lac. Lac also affords a beau- , 
tiful scarlet dye. See the next article. 

White Lac, a waxy substance 
brought frofi India, and which appears 
to have a close analogy to bees’ wax. A n 
acid has been obtained from this sub¬ 
stance, which has been called laccic 
acid. 

LAC DYE, and Lac Lake, two ar¬ 
ticles now regularly imported from the 
East Indies into this country, and used 
for the purpose of dyeing a beautiful 
scarlet. They'appear to be the colouring 
matter of seed lac, obtained from it in 
India by a process not generally known. 
Both thesoarticles arein lumps or cakes, 
of a dark reddish, or blackish colour. 
They are obtained in commerce of very 
different degrees of purity. A Mr, 
Wright, of Great St. Helen’s, Bishop- 
gate Street, prepares a liquid dye from 
them, which, we understand, imparts a 
more permanent and beautiful scarlet 
to cloth, yarn, stuff^, and silk, than can 
be obtained from even cochineal itself. 
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Lactic Acid, ^ee Milk. 

LACE, in commerce, a wori com¬ 
posed of many threads of gold, silver, 
silk, cotton, flax, &c. interwoven one 
with the other, and worked upon a pil¬ 
low with spindles, according to the pat- * 
tern designed ; the open work being 
(ornred with pins, which are placed and 
displaced as the spindles are moved. 

Bojie lace, is a lace made much in 
the same manner as that of gold and 
silver ; the pattern of the lace is fixed 
upon a large round pillow, and pins 
being stuck into the holes, or openings 
in the pattern, the threads are interwoven 
by means of a number of bobbins, made 
of bone or ivory, each of which contains 
a small quantity of fine thread in such 
a manner, as to make the lace exactly 
resemble the pattern. Lace of this 
'kind is made in great quantities*in 
Buckinghamshi re. 

But within these few years, a conside¬ 
rable revolution in the naanufacture of 
lace has taken place. Cotton, even in 
the making of bone lace, has completely, 
in England, superseded the use of flax. 
And at Nottingham, and some other 
places, is now manufactured a lace of 
finer quality, and considerably more 
elegant in its appearance, than any bone 
lace whatever, at about one-third the 
price of bone lace. This lace is made 
by the loom, and is coutradifftinguished 
by the name of British lace. 

No gold, or silver, or copper thread 
lace, fringe, or any work made thereof, 
can be imported, under the penalty of 
lOOl., and forfeiture of the goods. 

Thread lace, of foreign manufacture, 
must be imported in quantities of not 
less than 12 yards, unless of the value of 
2l. or upwards per yard, or solely for 
private use ; if lace, so imported, shall 
be joined or pieced, it is liable to for¬ 
feiture. Foreign lace can onl^ be im¬ 
ported into the port of London. 

* Licenses must be obtained annually 
from the stamp office for the sale of 
foreign and British lace. 

].ACHRYMAL GLAND, a gland 
situated above the external angle of the 
orbit, in a peculiar depression of the 
(routal bone. It secretes the tears, and 
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conveys them to the eyetiy its excretory 
ducts. 

LACKERS, or LAC^URRs.^re var¬ 
nishes, generally more or less yellow, 
applied tc^tin, brass, and other metals, 
to preserve them from tarnishing, and 
to improve their colour. The basis of 
li^'quers, is a solution o*f the resinous 
substance lac, in spirit of wine : for 
which purpose the spirit should be pure. 
One pint of rectified spirit, and three 
oiyicesof shell lac, digested in a mode¬ 
rate heat for a few days, and to which 
may be added either gamboge, or an- 
iiatto, accordipg as the lacqlier is want¬ 
ed, a yellow or an orange colour, make 
a good lacquer. The quantity of colour¬ 
ing matter must be, of colirse, propor¬ 
tioned to the deepness of the cofeur de- 
sire<j. One ounce of gamboge, or aii- 
natto, may be sufficient for conyuon 
purposes. • 

LACTEALS, in anatomy, the ab¬ 
sorbent vessel of tlie mesentery, which 
originate in the small intestines, and 
convey the chjlc thence to the thoracic 
duct. They aie very tender piid trans¬ 
parent, and possessed of an infinite num¬ 
ber of valves, which, when distended 
with chyle, give them a knotty appear¬ 
ance. See 'J'horacic Duct. • 

LADY-BIKU, or Coccinella, a ge¬ 
nus of insects, comprising one hundred 
and sixty-four species, scattered over 
the globe. The following are chiefly 
worthy of notice. The coccinella sep- 
tempunttata. Common lady-bird, or 
lady-cow, with *red .shell-like wings, 
having seven black dots ; inhabits Eu¬ 
rope 5 the larva has a disagreeable ap¬ 
pearance, is of a long oval shape, has a 
black tail varied with red and white 
spots ; it resides on various plants, and 
is metancftirphosed from its* chrysalis 
state in May and jTune. ^The octodacim 
punctata, has yellow vi^ngs,,with eigh¬ 
teen black dots; a very beautftul in¬ 
sect, about the size of the common 
lady-bird ; found in the garden* of Eu¬ 
rope. 

L.\DY-DAY, in law and chronolo¬ 
gy, tlie*tweuty-fifth of March. One of 
the quarterfiays ihto which the year is 
divided. 
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Lady's hetl-straw. See Chkise*REK« 
NET. 

Lad^s-hower. See Clematis. 
t Lady's-comh. See Cicely. 

Lady's-cushion, See Saxubage, 

‘ Lady's-finger. See Kidney vetch. 

LADY’S-IVIANTLE, or fl/cAem//a, 
a genas of plants cotiy^trebending sifi 
species, of which three are common to 
our own pastures or moflntains. One, 
the vulgaris, was, till lately, in some of 
the pharmacopoeias, as an astringent^n 
j hsemorrhages and fhior albus ; but is 
of no importance. 

Ladif s-wd." See Hryqny. 

LADY’S-ST.ir^PER, or Cypripodi- 
um,*a. genus of plants, (onsistma; of 
seven species* of whiclt the parrijiorum 
is one df the most elegant ; it is an in¬ 
habitant of North America; awd near¬ 
ly Trembles the ciiicvolwi, or conimo'i 
EuTopean lady’s-slipper; but is taller, 
and its interior petals are longer, nar¬ 
rower, and more curled. 

Lady's-smock. Sec Caedamine. 

Lady's-traces. See Tvvay-blade. 

LAKE, a beautiful red, or crimson 
pigment. It is generally pbtained from 
cochineal ; but it may also be procured 
from madder. Brazil-wood, and scarlet 
rags*; a purple lake may be obtained 
from logwoDd, by means of a solution 
of tin. 

The following is said to be the me¬ 
thod in which the best lake is most com¬ 
monly obtained. Dissolve one pound 
of pearl-ash in two quarts of watT*r, "and 
let thesoUition be filtered through paper. 
Add to •it one pound of clean scarlet 
cloth shredt, and two quarts of waiCTj 
let the whole be boiled till the rags are 
perfectly divested of their colour ; they 
are then to he taken out and pressed. 
'Three adiiitional pounds of Ihredsare 
noi^to he boile;d in tlie same solution, 
and ilnring.the process a pound and a 
, half of tBe bone of the cuttle-fish, are to 
be dissolved in one pound of aqua¬ 
fortis. This liquid is then to be mixed 
with the former solution, and the whoje, 
n being suffered to subside, wilk de¬ 
posit a sediment which is lake.* The 
liquor is then to be poured off, and the 
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sediment mixed four five times suc¬ 
cessively, with two gallon'^ ot sprang ^ 
water, that all saline particles may' 
be extracted. Lastly, it is to be drain¬ 
ed and dropped through a funnel on 
*clean boardj, when it^will as-sume the 
form of cones, or pyramids, in which it 
must be suffered to dry. 

LAKE, in geography, a collection of 
waters, of more or less extent, and hav¬ 
ing no immediate communication with 
the sea. 

Lakes as ornaments in landscape and 
sylvan scenery, have often an eviinisite 
effect. The lake of Geneva is well 
known, as one of gieat beauty ; our 
Eiiglihh lakes are also very heainiful ; 
they have not only lierii extt'lled by ''ur 
poets, but at tl.e present tiuc , \A’oni>s- 
WoiiTii a. 1 Sot'TlIiy, leMfie at vir 
near Keswwk lake, m ('uiiil)“!I.md ; 

“ And from tluir Iiarjiv inclodieo's yioiir 
Aerial niii'.ic do«ii ♦lie'-letenui'' Viuv'-.’’ 

Lawn. See CtMI’I,. 

LAiMB, the juung of sbeej.-. See 
Shei'p, 

Lamb's lethicp. See Coun’-sai.i.ad. 

L.4IV1ENESS, an inability of niovinjjf 
any of the limbs with their natural ease 
and freedom. If may arise from va¬ 
rious causes* When this defect aiises* 
from natural deformity, it is commonly 
incurable. If it be occasioned by ac¬ 
cident, such as dislocation of a bone, 
fractures, &c. it can be cured only 
by a skilful reduction of the dislocated 
or fractured limb. Sometimes, however, 
lameness, and rigidity of thei limbs, 
may be cured by ctaoliient fomenta¬ 
tions, the warm bath, &c.; and some¬ 
times warm stimulating liquids, such 
as the camphor liniment, British oil, 
&c. applied to the part, may be of ser¬ 
vice. See Bath, Bath-waters, and 

l^ICKKTS. 

LAMENESS of Horses, may be 
divided into four kinds: of the hoof 
and parts contained within it; of the 
muscles ; of tendons, ligaments, &?.; 
and of the bones. Each of these di¬ 
visions are subject to several discasCj, 
SeeSTR.iiNs, Spavins, Rino-bones, 
Curb, &c. 
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> A peculiar cf'iifo^mation of the limbs 
renders a horsi' more subject to laiine- 
’^hessofone kind than another. • Thus 
horses with short pasterns, and whose 
fore legs incline much under the body, 
‘are, most liable to^ bony exciescences, 
such as' splents, ring* bones, &c. Horses 
with long pasterns, are more liable to 
ligar^entary lamenesses than others, but 
they are less exposed to those diseases 
arising from concussion, such as ring¬ 
bones. Horses which are cat-hammed, 
or cow-houghed, are particularly sub¬ 
ject to spavins, curbs, and thorough- 
pins, The tendency to lam^iess of 
every description, is greatly increased 
by working a horse at too early an age, 
and particularly by placing too much 
weight upon them at that period. 

, Farmers, and breeders of horses, rid§ 
them from three years old, until their 
feet and legs, from piemature exertion, 
are so much nijiiied, as to render their 
soundness doubtful. But though such 
horses do not manifest lameness in any 
paiticulai leg, yet, the injury which 
they liave received may be detected by 
their stepping shoil with their fore legs, 
and pressing principally upon the toe; 
and upon exiiiiuing the legs when 
standing still, if the pasterns, particu¬ 
larly long ones, appear perpendicular, 
t.nd not oblique in their direction ; or if 
the fetlock joint knuckles over, or, in 
other words, bends forward, little doubt 
may be entertained of their being un¬ 
sound. In all cases of lameness, un¬ 
less the scause is evident, the foot 
should always be examined carefully 
in the first place. And if it occur 
after the horse is new’ly shod, it may' 
be suspected to be caused by the shoe¬ 
ing ; either by the foot being pricked 
as it is called, or by the awkwardness of 
the fittings, &e. of the shoe itself.^ 

LAMP, a vessel or apparatus of va¬ 
rious forms, containing oil, spirit, gas, 
iScc., generally with a wick, designed to 
l;;ive li^fht in the absence of the light of 
the day, and also for other purposes. 

Tfce most common form of the lamp 
is that used for illuminating streets and 
houses, &c. by means of oil. It con¬ 
sists, generally, of an inverted 'glass 
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bell, across which is fixed a' wire, to 
which a circular cup or burner, which 
contains the oil and wick, is suspdlided. 
The whole is surmounted by a move> 
able head, llaving air-holes. 

* Argand's lamp is a very iugenious 
contrivance, and the greatest improve¬ 
ment in oil lamps,which has yet be«i 
made. It is the invention of a citizen 
of Geneva; the principle on which the 
superiority of this lamp depends is, 
the admission of a larger quantity of 
air to the fiame, than can be done in 
the common way. This is accomplished 
by making the wick of a cjfcular form, 
by which means a current of air rushes 
through the cylinder on which it is 
placed, wjth great force ; and along 
with that which has access to the* out¬ 
side, sxcites the flame to such a degree, 
that the smoke is entirely consumiiid. 
Tims both the light and hea*' are prodT- 
giously increased, at the same time that 
there is a very considerable saving in 
the expense of oil. This lamp has 
been for some time very niueh in use j 
and is applied not only to tlie ordinary 
purposes of illlunination, but also to 
chemical operations. 

The gas-lampt or burner, has, how¬ 
ever, in street illuminations, and inaRy 
private dwellings, sujierseded 1‘ven the 
Argand’s lamj), by the superiority of 
its light, and, upon a large scale, by its 
greater cheapness. The forms of the 
gas burners aie as various as fancy or 
convenience may suggest. They are, 
indeed, now become so»very common, 
as n^t to need any further description. 
It is, however, necessary that vfe should 
noti'-c here 

The S.4FETY-LAMP, invented by Sir 
Humphry Davy, for the use of coal¬ 
miners, which is unquestionably*one of 
the greatest''""•■''cera'eiits.in the cofl- 
struction o ps, that was^ ever 

brought mi' notice of mankind. 

The propert_Jaine, and the prin¬ 

ciple of safety adopted in this lamp, 
have been already adverted to, under 
the artiiMe F l. ame. It is obvious, from 
what has tieei^ ther^ said, that if the 
flame ofa common lamp be every 
where pro[)er1y surrounded with wtre- 
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gauze, and, in that «tute, immersed into 
an explosive ga'-eous mixture, it will 
be inadequate to its inflammation ; and 
that part only will be burned, which Is 
within the cage, communication to the 
inflammable air without being pre¬ 
vented by the cooling pl^wer of the 
metallic tissue: so that, by such a lamp, 
the explosive mixture will be consu¬ 
med, but cannot be* exploded. This 
lamp, as recommended by Sir Hum¬ 
phry Davy, for general use, consists of 
a cylinder of wire gauze, about four 
inches diameter, and a foot in leiJgth, 
having a double top, securely and care¬ 
fully fastene^;^, by doubling over, to a 
brass rim, vhich screws on to the lamp 
itself below. The whole of the wire 
gauze is protected, and rendered con¬ 
venient for carrying, by a .triangular 
wire frame, and a rin" at the top. If 
the cylinder be of twilled v/ire-gauze, 
t)}e wire should be at least of the thick¬ 
ness of one-fortieth of an inch, and of 
iron or copper, and 30 in the warp, 
and 16 or 18 in the woof. If of plain wire 
gauze, the wire should not be less than 
one-sixtieth of an inch in thickness, and 
from S 8 to 30 , both warp and woof. 
Wire-gauze for lamps*, must not be 
made of, nor covered with, any easily 
combustible metal : fine brass wire is 
improper^ on account of the zinc it 
contains, and the iron wire should not 
be tinned. The body of the lamp 
should be copper riveted together, or of 
massy cast brass, or cast iron; the screws 
should fit tight j no aperture- however 
email, should be sufiered to exist in the 
body of the laibp, and the trimming- 
wire shunld move through a long tight 
tube. See Davy, on the Safety Lamp. 
8vo. 1818 . 

Several other lamps are also to be 
met with in ^le shops. A spirit lamp, 
for chemical experiments, is one of 
tlTese. A portable gas lamp, invented 
by Me. Brande, consists of a hollow, 
glass globe, of adequate thickness, and 
surmqpnted by a stop-cock and burner, 
resting upon, and roinmuuicating with 
a sq^uare hollow pedestal of sheet cop¬ 
per. The glass globe is fitted’with a 
bra^srap at the bottom, firmly screwed 
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into the copper box, and communica¬ 
ting with it by an aperture in the bot¬ 
tom of the globe. On one side of the 
copper box is a screw-hole, with a valve¬ 
opening inwards, to which the condens*** 
ing syringe is attached, for the purpose 
of forcing in the carbiiretted hydrogen. 
At the top of the glebe is a brass cap, 
surmounted by a stop-cock of very 
small bore, opening into the chamber, 
to which the burners are attached. A 
tar lamp has been also invented in 
America, in which tar is burnt instead 
of oil. It consists of a fountain or re¬ 
servoir, to supply and pre-^erve a con¬ 
stant level, and a lamp which receives 
the fourtain-pipe at one end, and at the 
other has a burner for the tar : which 
is merely a small cup placed in the axis 
of the lamp, and supplied with tar 
from the fountain. A draught tube is 
fixed in the lanthorn, or external part 
of the lamp, a‘nd air is admitted by a 
hole at the bottom. The current of 
air in passing through the lamp, enve¬ 
lopes the burner, and urges the flame, 
and the draught-tube conveys oft’ the 
smoke. 

Oil burnt in lamps, instead of tallow 
candles, for domestic purposes, is said 
to be more economical. But as, to ef¬ 
fectuate such economy, the oil should 
be of a common kind, the combustion 
of which produces a considerable stench, 
except fo** common occasions, we think 
that the tallow candle is still to be pre¬ 
ferred. 

LAMP-BLACK, a well-known 
light, black powder, used in colour¬ 
making, staining rooms, &l'. It is 
prepared principally by turpentine ma¬ 
nufacturers, from refuse and residuary 
resin, which is burned in a furnace, so 
constructed, that the dense smoke ari¬ 
sing from it may pass into chambers 
hung with sacking, where the soot is 
deposited, and, from time to time, swept 
olF, and sold without any further pre¬ 
paration. When lamp-black has been 
heated red-hot, in a close vessel, it may 
be considered a very pure carbon; See 
Carbon, and Colour-making. 

It is said that lamp-black, if kept 
for some time closely confined, and af- 
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terwards euddenly exposed to the air, is 
liable to undergo* spontaneous inflam¬ 
mation ; and that destructive tires have 
been occasioned by it. 

LAMPAS, or Lampers, a spongy 
elastic enlargement of the roof of a 
young horse’s moftth, justflehind the 
iu[)peisof his upper jaw, by which the 
bars of the mouth often project below 
the surface of the upper teeth. The ac¬ 
tual cautery is often recommended in 
this complaint; but, in general, there is 
no necessity for its application ; it being 
usually found sufficient to pass the 
point or edge of a sharp pen-knife, or 
lancet, transversely and longitudinally 
over the puffy and prominent part, so 
as to let it bleed for a few minutes j it 
should afterwards be washed with a so¬ 
lution of alum and water, and no fur- 
ther inconvenience need be feared. • 

Lumpern. See Lamprey, 

Lamprey, or Pelromyzon, a ge¬ 
nus of fishes, consisting of four species. 
They adhere firmly to rocks and other 
bodies by the mouth ; the body is eel 
sliaped, slippery and mucous ; they live 
a long time out of the water; feed on 
worms, insects, less fishes, and dead 
bodies. 

The Marinus, True, or Sea lamprey, 
sometimes weighs four or five pounds; 
its colour is dusky, irregularly marked 
^with dirty yellow. Though* in shape 
this uuiinul resembles an eel, yet it 
is thicker, and of a more clumsy form. 
Found at certain seasons in the British 
rivers. They are sea fishes, but, like 
the salmdh, (juit the salt-waters about 
the end of winter, and, after a few 
months, return again to the ocean. The 
lampreys caught in the Severn are con¬ 
sidered a delicacy j whilst they are not 
eaten in Ireland, and in Scotland they 
are detested. They are a heavy sur¬ 
feiting food, as the death of Htnry I. 
will sufficiently testify. 

^ •The Fluv'iatilis, Lesser, or River 1am- 
.prey, found in the Severn, the Thames, 
and life Dee. 

TJie Brancialist Pride, or Lampern, 
found in several of our rivers, and the 
planeri, or Planer’s lamprey, found in 
the rivers of 'I'huringia and Gernnany, 
Ggi 
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make up the tribe. Thf river lamprey 
rarely exceeds fourteen inches in length. 
Like the other fishes of this# genus, 
there is, between the eyes, a spout-hole 
or orifice, jesembling that of the ceta- 
•ceous fishes, and probably for a similar 
purpose, that of ejecting water from the 
throat and lungs. This species, as well 
a8*the larger kind, are eaten potted, and 
highly seasoned# But the epicure re¬ 
commends them, not the physician. 
LANCE, a fish. See Launce. 
f.ANCE-WOOD, a wood imported 
in long poles from the tropical cliipates. 
It is, we believe, the producr^ of a spe¬ 
cies of areca, &r CabbagS palm. It is 
the hardest, most lasting, and elastic 
wood known ; and much used by coach- 
makers ftJr the shafts of carriages? where 
elasticity ^ud strength are desired to be 
comSined. 

Lancet, an instrument v^I» 
known in surgery, used for blood-let¬ 
ting, and other purposes. 

Land, in general, signifies any kind 
of ground, but it is partieulaily applied 
to such as can be ploughed, or other¬ 
wise used for the advantage, suppuit, 
and convenience of man. 

Tlie actual riches of a state are land 
and labour; where both these exist 
smiultitneously in a state, and#f he latter, 
that IS population, not in excess, such 
state cannot, without great inismauage- 
inent, be poor. In Grejt Britain, at the 
present moment, we have |»lenty of 
lain! ; a»d it is, or may be made, very 
productive: for, ^jotwjthstanding the 
prophecies of Mr. Malthus, we brieve 
that* the land of this kingdon'l, under 
proper direction, will support, at least, 
four times the present number of inha¬ 
bitants ; and, therefore, we have no just 
cause for despair. ^ 

For the proper mSnageinent of laud, 
so as to make it mo8t«prodyctive, see 
our article Husbandry ; and alsd^ Bar¬ 
ley, Beans, Carrots, &c. &c., 
throughout our work. * 

Land-Jlooding. See Irrigation. 
LAT^DSCAPE, a view or prospect 
of u couittry, extended as far as the eye 
cun reach. The tehn landscape is also 
applied to that kind of gardening which 
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!•) out {.yltau and other 

rural seenttry to the greatest advantage, 
so as t« 1«* productive of the most agree¬ 
able afid pleasing emotions. It has, in 
this country particularly, arrived at 
considerable perfection, and^is, unques¬ 
tionably, one of the most enchanting* 
arts. See Gardening. 

LANGUAGE, those articu^ite 
sounds of the human voice, by which 
we express our ideas, atid their various 
relations. 

Man, having no instinctive language, 
the origin of speech must be convention. 
Hence tlie cause of so many different 
languages? iu the world, and the difficul¬ 
ty, more or ^ess, which diflerent and 
di;.tatit nations have of understanding 
each otlier.* But, however, it is no less 
extraoT.-dinary than true, that although 
different nations use different sojinds, 
and combinations of sounds, to express 
their ideas, yet there is a very general 
conformity in the use of similar parts of 
speech, and families of words in almost 
all the languages with which we have 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted. 
In the acquisition of any language, 
therefore, it is this general conformity 
which ought, in the fir.st instance, to be 
attended to, in order that the greatest 
proficiencv, in the least time, might be 
made. We wotdd premise here, that 
learning the sounds of a language, is an 
entirely distinct affair from that of 
learning a written language; and that 
a written language, having numerous 
examples in books, may be le-rnt with 
grammars, lexiqons,*'&c., perhaps, even 
better, and more quickly, without a 
viva teacher j but oral language is 
unquestionably best taught by the liv¬ 
ing voice. 

In learning a foreign language, whe- 
-ther liviing or dead, the absolute neces- 
of understanding, first, the struc¬ 
ture aud ,arraHgemetit of our mother 
tongu^, cannot be too strongly enforced. 
Tiie terms of grammar, it is to be ex¬ 
ceedingly lamented, appear, and indeed 
aie, particularly to the young mind, 
difficult and unintelligible : andjf they 
are so in our vernacular language, their 
difficulty and unintelligfbility, when 


applied t«' foreign languages, must he 
considerably increase^. The terms/tvise, 
mood, optative, potential, genitive, da¬ 
tive, pireterpluperfect, ^c., although 
when once understood, are no longer 
stumbling-blocks, yet, till tlie\ are so, 
present the young and uninform¬ 
ed, apparently, inihrmnuntable dif¬ 
ficulties. The same may be said of 
substantive, adjective^ verb, ^c. These 
difficulties should be, therefore, sur¬ 
mounted in our own language, before 
we attempt to acquire a foreign one; 
after which, there can be no doubt that 
the acquisition of any foreign language 
will be not only easy, but even agreeable 
and invifing. The absurdity of tiie usual 
method of teaching the Latin language 
cannot be made more manifest than this, 
that, at the commencement of our 
grammars, the learner is taught that Air, 
fihe pronoun, in English this,) is an 
Article. Nothing can be more un¬ 
true : the Latin language has no article. 
The present mode of teaching that lan¬ 
guage is altogether one which the sooner 
it is departed from the better. 

Having acquired a competent out¬ 
line of the structure of our mother 
tongue, by being enabled to refer each 
word in a sentence to its proper family, 
or part of speech, and to define its bear¬ 
ing and relation, we may proceed to 
study a foreign language. And here it 
may not be amiss to observe that, most, 
of the languages of Europe appear to 
have two distinct origins ; those of the 
north, the Norwegian, the Swedish, the 
Danish, the German, and perhaps the 
Russian, with the Dutch, and the dia¬ 
lects of the British Isles, arose from 
one; the Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and French from another. 
The structure of the first will be found 
much more like tiie structure of our 
own language than the last, and will 
be, of*course, opportunities being the 
same, more readily acquired. At the 
same time it must be admitted that, 
from our great intercourse with France, . 
that language, in structure, afthbogh 
not in sound, is not of difficult aenui- 
sition. 

Many diffiimUies in foreign langna- 
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arise merely from the order in which 
(i/Jlcrcnt nations think : this subject is 
di'hcrving also attention. • 

Hitving consigned the sounds of 
words, to a living master, which is the 
best way in which they can ^be taught, 
we will now suf^iose our student of 
language about to learn a foreign one 
without any assistance, except books, 
lie must, in the first place, obtain the 
best grammars and dictionaries of the 
language which are extant. After 
which, the following questions, and their 
answers, <to be obtained from the gram¬ 
mar and the dictionary, will much faci¬ 
litate the .study. * 

Are there any articles in the lan- 
gu.ige ?—how many ?—how are they 
formed ?—if any, /earn them by heart. 

Are there any particular pamc/e.? which 
aie often Used ?— get thejn by heart. * 

I low many genders ?—by what means 
are they designated ?—are there parti¬ 
cular terminnlions for male and fe- 
iiiaie, such as actor, actiess, &c. ? 

[low aie the substantives formed ?— 
by adding articles and prepositions, or 
by altering their terminations, or both ? 
—are they known by particular terini- 
natiuiis, as many are in Knglisli, which 
end in tion, ness, ty, ^c. ? 

How is tiie plural number formed ? 
—is there any difference between the 
,masculine and feminine plural ? 

How are the adjectives formed ?— 
bow their genders distinguished ?—how 
are the degrees of comparison expressed ? 
—are the adjectives usually placed be¬ 
fore or {filer the substantives to which 
they belong ?—are any of the adjectives 
irregularly formed ? As the irregular 
adjectives are not numerous, learn them 
by heart. Have the adjectives particular 
teriniiuitiuns by which they may be 
known?—do they vary their termination 
in the masculine, feminine, and rituter ? 
—Do the singular and plural termina¬ 
tion vary ?—What are your cardinal 
.numbeis ?—what are your ordinal num¬ 
bers i!o they vary their teriniiiutious ? 
— learn both, to 100, by heart. 

[fow are the pronouns formed ?—As 
tliey cuniKit Iwi very numerous, the prin* 
cipal xhould be learned by heart. • 
fill.? 


How are the verbs formed ?-~how 
many conjugations of verbs are there ? 
—is the pronoun expressed *iu the 
verb, or does it accompany it ?—How 
are the fiassive verbs foraied ?—are 
there any irregular verbs ? Pay par¬ 
ticular attention to them. Are there 
aii]^' auxiliary verbs ?~if any, learn 
them by heart. How is the verb to be 
formti! r —how 4s the verb to have form¬ 
ed ?—how is the verb to irill formed ? 
—Ijow is the re b to be able formed ?— 
learn the conjugations of all these t:erb.i 
by heart. How is the verb kiiowo, hv 
the first persoq singularbf Ihe present 
tense, or by the infinitive ?—have tlie 
verbs in the first person singular, j^e- 
sent tense, or infinitive, ar? miifoimity 
of termiifatioii or do they vary ?l-wiiat 
are distinctive terminations in the 
different tenses and the different moo(ls ? 

How are the aetive and passive pai^i- 
ciples formed ?—do tliey vary their 
genders as - adjectives ?—do they vary 
their number, as substantives ? — <io 
they admit of the degrees of compaii- 
soii ? 

How are the adverbs formed ?—aie 
they known by particular teiniiiiiitions ? 
—do they admit of the degiees of com¬ 
parison, and how ?—which are the nftist 
usual adverbs ? learn them by heart. 

Which are the conjunctions ?— learn 
them by heart. 

Which are the prepositions ?— learn 
them by heart. 

Which are the interjections ?—learn 
them by heart. * . 

Are there any inversions or parlicular 
conArwetions in the syntax ?-«^does the 
language admit of a great variety of 
different positions of the words without 
destroying the sense ?—are there any 
idiomatic ^expressions ?— somem of the 
most common should be go^ by heart. • 

Is the poetical languagts dijl’eient 
from the prosaic ? 

Read the grammar throughout often; 
consult it on every difficulty. •Read 
over frequently the vocabulaiies at the 
end. Consult a good dictionary ooidi- 
nually : begin to lead easy bookii in the 
language, wMi aftd witliout transla¬ 
tions : remember, bv no means to de- 
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pend upon .translations. After you can 
read, atul understand the lauguaj^e. will 
be the time to become critical in it, not 
before. 

We have only to add to tljiis method 
of acquiring language, that we know it 
is of great practical utility ; and that 
the burthenin]' the memory, in tlie fijst 
instance, with wearisome rules is not 
only disgusting but absirrd. See Gham- 
MAR. 

Lanver. See FALCOjr. , 

LANTERN, or Lanthorn, a con¬ 
trivance to carry a candle in : it is usu¬ 
ally made 6f tin, with some transparent 
matter, such as glass, horn, &c., set in 
corr.piirtrnents. They are some times 
composed alinost entirely of tin plates, 
pierced with holes for the trahsmission 
of the light. Such are by far the best 
for stables, barns, &c. 

^jAPlS, the Latin word for stone. It 
was formerly apjilied to different sub¬ 
stances in chemistry and mineralogy, 
such as lapis ca/aminaris, lapis inf ema¬ 
ils, &c. See Calamine and Infernal 
Stone. * 

LAPWING, Pewit, Sand-Piper, 
Roff, or Tringa, a genus of birds con¬ 
sisting of forty-eight species, iniiabitants 
of Europe and America; a few of Asia ; 
and seventeen common toour own coun¬ 
try. The following are the principal 
species : 

The Pugnax, or Ruff and Reeve: 
the bill and legs are rufous ; three late¬ 
ral tail feathers without spots ; ftice with 
flesh-cniour granulatfons. They are so 
variable in their colour, that two are 
seldom afilie, but the long featheA of 
the neck resembling a ruff', sufficiently 
characterize the species. The ruffs, or 
males, fight with great obstinacy for the 
■‘emales, or reeves, whence thtlr specific 
narpe. Eggs four, white, with rusty 
spots. Inhabit* Europe; found fre¬ 
quently in our own country, in the fens, 
appearing early in the spring, and dis- 
appeari.ig at Michaelmas. Twelve in¬ 
ches long. The reeves are less variable 
in their plumage, and smaller than the 
ruffs. They are caught in ihe'fens by 
nets j when fattened^ the^ are dressed 
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with their intestines,^ and their whole 
contents, like woodcocks. 

The P'anellus, or Lapwing, bastard 
plover, or pewit, with red legs, crest 
pendent, and breast black, inhabits the 
marshes aqd moist heaths of Europe. 
They appearinthiscoftutryin the month 
of March, and are distinguished by the 
monotonous sounds of pee-iceet, which 
they continually utter. About twelve 
inches long. Feeds chiefly on earth 
worms, which it artfully obtains by beat¬ 
ing the ground about their holes. Js 
gregarious, except during the breeding 
season. Eggs four, dirty olive, spotted 
with blac^c. Flesh delicious. 

The Gamhetta, or Gambet, has the 
bill and legs red ; body variegated with 
pale yellow and ciivMenns, beneath white. 
Inhabits Europe and America j twelve 
inVhes long. 

Tlie fnterpres, I'urnstone, or Sea 
dotterel, has red legs, body black, va¬ 
ried with white and ferruginous ; breast 
and belly white. Hill of the male 
black ; colour of the female moie dusky. 
Inhabits the sea-coasts of Europe and 
America; nine inches long; feeds on 
worms, turning over stones to look for 
them } eggs four, olive spotted with 
black. Three other varieties ; one in¬ 
habiting Scotland and North America j 
two Cayenne. 

The Legate, or Grey phalarope, in¬ 
habits Europe, Asia, and America, rare¬ 
ly England ; size of the common purre; 
one other variety. In stormy weather 
gregarious on lakes. 

The Ochropus, or Green sand-piper, 
is ten inches long; inhabits Europe 
and America; solitary, and smells of 
musk ; indigenous to England. Ano¬ 
ther variety, with cinereous back and 
wings, and pale whitish spots. 

The Hypoleucos, or Common sand¬ 
piper, Sias the body cinereous, with 
black stripes, beneath white ; inhabits 
Europe and America; common to our 
own country ; seven and a half indies 
long ; wags the tail; eggs four or five, 
dirty yellow, with pale spots in bank^. 

The Canulus, or Knot, has the body 
above cinereous, beneath white ; inha- 
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hits I’ligland, Europe generally, and 
America ; nine inches long ; eggs flesh- 
colour, with crowded orange red spots; 
flesh delicious. 

The Cinclus, Sanderling, Puerr, or 
Stint. Bill and legs black ; body and 
rump grey and bfown ; a recond vari¬ 
ety with brown legs. The breast and 
belly white in both. Inhabits Eng¬ 
land, Europe generally, and America; 
seven and a half inches long; flesh eat¬ 
able, These biids frequent the mouths 
of our salt-water rivers, in immense 
flocks during the spring and wintersea- 
son, and are generally seen in the great¬ 
est numbers at, or about high water, 
particularly during the spring tides. 

LARCENY, or Theft, is distin¬ 
guished by the law into two sorts. When 
goods are stolen above the value of 
twelve pence, it is called grand larceny ; 
when under that value,* petit larceny. 
They are now both generally considered 
species of felony. See Felony. 

Larch, .See Pine, 

Lard. See Swine. 

LARK, or Alauduy a genus of birds, 
comprehending thirty species, or more, 
of which the following are the chief: 

Thei4rwH.vi4, Sky-lark, or Field-lai k, 
inhabits Europe, Asia, and Africa; 
feeds on fruit and insects, sings sweetly, 
soaring in the air, increasing the volume 
of its note as it ascends ; assembles in 
vast flocks in winter, when it becomes 
very fat; builds on the ground in grass 
or com : lays four or five greenish white 
eggs, with dusky confluent spots. This, 
and the %\’ood-lark, are the only birds 
which sing as they fly. Body above 
varied, with blackish, reddi-ih, grey, 
and whitish; beneath reddish white; 
bill and legs black ; throat spotted with 
black. Four or five varieties. Flesh 
good. 

The Prateasis, or Tit-lark, vihabits 
Europe in low grounds ; five and a half 
..Mches long ; has a fine note, and sings 
sitting in trees or on the ground. Bill 
blacfc: body beneath white; breast ochre 
yellow, with obioug black spots; legs 
yeftowish. 

The Arborea, or Wood-lark, inhabits 
Europe and Siberia; less than tbp Sky- 
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lark ; sits on tries and^vliislUs like a 
blackbird ; sings also in the night, and 
while flying ; builds on the «yound ; 
eggs dusky, with deep brown blotches. 
Head surrounded with a white ring, or 
, fillet; hotly varied like t\w. arverisis; 
legs flesh-colour. 

The Obscura, orRock»lark, inhabits 
rdbky places in England ; seven and a 
quarter inches l^ong ; solitary, and sings 
little; note like the chirp of the grass¬ 
hopper. 

The Cristata, or Crested-lark, inha¬ 
bits Europe; six and three qnaitcrs in¬ 
ches long; like the bqlllbirii, learns 
with ease to repeat tunes played or snug 
to it; in doing which it articulates every 
note distinctIjr, and entirely drops its 
native warble. Bill brown, cres^darker 
than the body ; body ciiieieous; breast 
andijelly white, with a yellow band ; 
tail feathers black ; head crested j Ijggs 
black. 

LARK-SPUR, or Delphinium, a 
genus of plants, consisting of fourtozn 
species, of which a few possess only one 
capsule, but the majority three. These 
are chiefly found wild in Europe; three 
or four of wbieh are cultivated iu our 
gardens. Two or three of this genus 
are perennial. Those most worthy of 
notice, are: 

The Consolida, or common lark-spur, 
found in our own fields ; the petals are 
easily doubled by propagation, and are 
in colour u.'-ually blue, red, pink, or 
violet. .They are propagated by seeds. 

The Pcregrinntn, is a native of the 
South of Europe. * 

Staphisagria, or Stavos-acre, is 
indigenous to the South of Europe. It 
is a biennial handsome plant, yielding 
purplish flowers from June to August. 
The seeds^re rough, brown, and trian¬ 
gular. They are emetic and dkthartic, 
but their operation is jt/ violent, that 
they are never internally addiinistered. 
They are chiefly employed in powder, 
mixed with hair powder, for desjjroyiiig 
those troublesome animals which infest 
the hair of the human head. 

FroAvsorae lale experiments it ap¬ 
pears, that atpecuUar alkali exists in the 
seeds of staves-acre, to which the French 
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vrhc discovered It, have given 
the name of Delphine, It is a fine white 
powder, inodorous, but of an extremely 
acrimonious taste. Thrown on burning 
coals it fuses, and burns with a white 
thick smoke of a particular ddour, and 
leaves no residuum. It is slightly solu¬ 
ble in water;, but alcohol and sulphuric 
ether dissolve it entirely. It forms so¬ 
luble salts with many of the acids ; their 
taste is bitter and acridS 

LARVA, or Larve, in natural his¬ 
tory, a name given to insects in the ca¬ 
terpillar, or worm state, 

LARYNX, in anatomy, a cartilagi¬ 
nous cavity situated behind the tongue, 
and lined with an exquisitely sensible 
mebbrane. It forms the upper ex¬ 
tremity of the trachea, or wind-pipe. 
The principal uses of the larynx are to 
produce the voice, and to serve* with the 
rest of the trachea, the jiurposes of re¬ 
spiration. See Epiglottis, Glottis, 
and Trachea. 

LAST, acertainmeasureof fish, corn, 
wool, leather, &c. A last of cod fish, 
white herrings, meal, and ashes for soap, 
is twelve barrels j of corn, or rape seed, 
ten quarters; of gunpowder, twenty- 
four barrels; of red herrings, twenty 
cades, or barrels, of 500 each ; of hides, 
twelve dozen ; of leather twenty dickers, 
of ten hides each; of pitch and tar, 
fourteen barrels j of wool twelve sacks ; 
of stock fish one thousand ; of flax or 
feathers 1700lb3. 

LATH, in building, a long, thin, and 
narrow slip of wood, nailed to the raft¬ 
ers of a roof, or ceiling, in order to sus¬ 
tain the ;;overing. Laths are made of 
different kinds of wood, chiefly”'oak, 
ash, and deal. Oak laths are also of 
two kinds: sap and heart. Deal laths 
are also of two kinds, those cleft for the 
^"‘l^urpose fc’f plastering, and those sawn 
for tiling. Laths are also distinguished 
acci)rdi{^g to their lengths :—five feet, 
four feet, and three feet. They are sold 
Dy the bundle, containing one hundred; 
one hundred, however, of three feet 
laths, should contain 140 ; of four feet 
120; and of five feet 100, or five ccore. 

In such case, the flifferfnt lengths 
are ul! charged at the same price. 
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Laths arfe usually made by first cleav¬ 
ing the timber out into proper lengths, 
with wedges by the felt grain ; that is, 
the graiQ which is seen to run roqnd in 
rings at the end of a tree. They are af¬ 
terwards cleft into their proper thick¬ 
ness with the chit, by^the quarter grain, 
which runs in a straight line towards 
the pith. 

Lathe. See Turning. 

LATIN, one of the learned lan¬ 
guages, and that which was formerly 
spoken by the Romans. 

The Latin is more figurative tlian the 
English, less pliant than the French, 
less copi<ju8 than the Greek, less pom¬ 
pous than the Spanish, and less delicate 
than the Italian, but closer, and inoie 
nervous than either of them. Although 
generally considered a dead language, 
it,is still that which is most commonly 
used by learned men. 

A knowledge of the Latin, as well 
as the Greek language, has its uses; 
but we very much doubt, whether the 
value placed upon ancient learning 
be not greatly over-rated. As it is 
commonly taught, much valuable time 
is unquestionably consumed, which 
might be very often better employed. 
It is certainly, however, very possible to 
simplify, to shorten, and to make more 
agreeable, the study of the learned lan¬ 
guages ; ^ut such simplification, we 
fear, it is not in the disposition of our 
academies to adopt. See Grammar, 
and Language. 

LATITUDE, in geograpliy or navi¬ 
gation, the distance of a place from the 
equator; hence the latitude is always 
either north or south : thus London, 
being on the north side of the equa¬ 
tor, 18 said to be, as it is, in 51° 3 F of 
north latitude. 

LATTEN, or Lattin, tinned iron 
sheets, commonly called tin plate. See 
Tin Plate. 

LAUDANUM, a well known prepa-., 
ration of opium. See Opium. 

LAUGHTER, a sudden and con¬ 
vulsive expression of miith. Moderate, 
and occasional laughter, is very bene/t- 
ciai to health, contributing not only to 
the circulation of the blood, but ope- 
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•atiiKj advantageously also on the di¬ 
gestive organs. Laughter is frequently 
n accompaniment of cheerfulness, than 
vhich few affections of the mind contri- 
}ute more to our social and physical 
/ell being: their powers over us may 
le known by the^fact, that* they are 
3 oth exceedingly, and generally invo- 
untarily, contagious. 

LAUNCE, Sea Launce, Sand 
^AUNCE, or Ammodytes, a genus of 
ish, consisting of only one known spe¬ 
cies, the tobianusj which is from nine to 
■welve inches long ; its head is compress- 
id, narrower than the body, upper lip 
doubled in ; lower jaw narrow,jpointed; 
teeth very sharp ; body long, square ; 
tjie sides rounded ; colour black, blue, 
beautifully varied with green ; belly and 
sides silvery. It buries itself on the re¬ 
cess of the tides, a foot deep iji the sany), 
and in fine weather rolls>it '.'up, and 
lifts its nose just above the ;’.ud ; the 
prey of other rapacious fishes. The flesh 
is good, but it is commonly :,v 1 for bait. 

LAUREL, a name apphVd to seve¬ 
ral trees and shrubs of difl'en iit genera; 
an account of several L*' els will he 
found under our article ’ >ay, which 
see. 

Laurel t Alexandrian. Sc • Butcher’s 
Broum. 

LAUREL, the American dwarf, 
American ivy-tree, or Kalmia, a 
genus of plants, consistiug of four spe¬ 
cies, as follow ; the lalifoHa, or Broad¬ 
leaved kalmia, a beautiful shrub, rising 
from six to sometimes ten or twelve 
feet higl^ the flowers are white stained 
with purplish red. A native of Caro¬ 
lina and 'Virginia. The angusti/olia, 
or Narrow-leaved kalmia, with flowers 
of a pale blue tint, rises to nearly six¬ 
teen feet ; a native also of North Ame¬ 
rica ; the honey secreted from this plant 
is poisonous. The hirsuta, or^ Bristly 
kalmia, with hairy leaves, is one flow- 
^ered, and also a native of Carolina. The 
ehuca, or Glaucous kalmia, is a na- 
trVliili^jNewfoundland. 

LAUnlMh^he Cherry, or Prunus 
lanro-cerasus^ii/n evergreen tree or 
shrub, with large, thick, oblong, glossy, 
leaves, pointed at both ends, and slight- 
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ly indented : towards t]|e tops of the 
branches, come forth pentapetaloua 
flowers in five-leaved cups, followed by 
clusters of berries, like cherries o? dam** 
sons. It is cultivated in gardens, flow¬ 
ers in Mayfand ripens its fruit in Au¬ 
gust and September. 

The leaves of the cherry-laurel have 
a bitter styptic taste, accompanied with 
a flavour resembling that of bitter al¬ 
monds, or otherIcernels of the drupaci- 
ous fruits; the flowers also manifest a 
similar flavour. The powdered leaves 
applied to the nostrils, excite sneezing, 
though not so strongly as tobacco.*The 
keriiel-like flavour which these leaves 
impart, being generally esteemed grate¬ 
ful, has sometimes inducec^ them to*be 
employet^ for culinary purposes, and 
especially custards, puddings, &c,; and 
as the proportion of this sapid matter of 
the leaf, to the quantity of the milk, is 
commonly inconsiderable, bad effects 
have seldom ensued. But as the poi¬ 
sonous quality of this laurel is now in¬ 
dubitably proved, the public ought to 
he cautioned against its internal use. 
The oil, extract, and water, of the 
leaves of this tsee, when several times 
distilled, are also exceedingly poison¬ 
ous. The poison consists of Prussic 
ACID. See that article, under which is 
detailed the mode of treatment of those 
whohavebeen poisoned by cherry-lauiel, 
&c. See also, La u RE i.- Water. 

Laurel, Portugal. See 1*LUM. 
LAUREL, THE Sea-side, orPhyl- 
lanthuSf a genus jof plants containing 
eleven species, natives «f the East and 
We|t Indies. The following ^reculti¬ 
vated'. the niruri, or AnnuifI phyllan- 
thus ; the grandijtora, or Great-leaved 
phyllanthus ; and the emblica, or 
Shrubby phyllanthus. These require 
artificial ffeat, and trise from twelve tff 
fourteen feet high. • • 

LAUREL-WATER, a*wal#r dis¬ 
tilled from the cherry-laurel, and now 
knowQ as a sudden and energetic poi¬ 
son. We merely mention this article 
to guard our readers against the use 
of it. it has the smell of bitter almonds, 
or peach kcifnelindeed, a water dis¬ 
tilled from these and similar kernels, »s 
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ttUo poi»ono£b4 Penfiuns who drink 
this water, very often die so suddcply, 
thatuo relief can possibly be adminis¬ 
tered. The most striking case of poi¬ 
son by it is that of Sir J'hcodosius 
Boughton, in Warwickshire, in 1780:, 
it was administered to him by his bro¬ 
ther-in-law, and for doing which he 
was condemned and executed. For 
the mofle of treatmenj: of those who 
have taken laurel-water, see Prussic 
ACID. 

Laurustinus. See Guelder-Ro^e. 

LAVA, in mineralogy, a genus of 
argilfaceogs earth, consisting of uiumine 
with a large portion of silex and oxide 
of iron, and frequently a little carbo¬ 
nate of lime^ and carbonate of magne¬ 
sia ; generally of a dull colour, becom¬ 
ing hoary when scraped, breaking into 
indeterminate fragments, and moulder¬ 
ing into argil in the air : produced by 
the internal fires of volcanic mountains, 
from which it is thrown out; and melt¬ 
ing into a black glass. Six difi'erent 
species have been observed; the fol¬ 
lowing are the chief: The compacta, or 
Compact lava, contains often horn- 
blend, white garnet, olitin, calcareous 
spar, mica, schorl, &c. 

Thejyitmex, or Pumice-stone, a well 
known article, of which there are seve¬ 
ral varieties, used for the purpose of 
burnishing and polishing metals, &c. 
The colour is either grey, greyish- 
white, brown, or reddish, rarely yel¬ 
low • it is more or less porous, light, 
rough; fibres generally parallel, and 
have a silky iustf'e ; does not effervesce 
with acidr ; melts into a white enarncl. 

LAVENDER, or Lavandula, k ge¬ 
nus of plants, comprehending eight 
yiecies, chiefly of the south of Europe. 
,,^be following are the chief: 

“The Spica, Spike,‘or Common laven¬ 
der,with sessiie, lunce-liueur leaves, 
and bluo flowers, is R perennial shrub, 
native of the south of Europe, but 
commopjy cultivated in our gardens, 
and flowering from June to September, 
The taste of the flowers is bitter, warm, 
and somewhat pungent; the leaved are 
weaker, and less grateful. The essen¬ 
tial oil iaof bright yellow colour, of a 


very pungent taste, and possesses, if 
carefully distilled, the fragrance r»f the 
lavender^in perfection. Tliere are two 
other varieties of this species, but they 
are more rare, and do not differ in their 
sensible and medical qualities. The 
flowers are'cut in dty weather, when 
they begin to blow. 

Lavender is stimulant and tonic. Be¬ 
sides the essential oil, which is given 
from one drop to five, on a lump of su¬ 
gar, in hysteria, and nervous head-ach, 
the London College orders a Spirit of 
lavender, commonly called lavender- 
water, and a compound spirit of laven- 
dtM’, to bS made thus: 

Spirit of lavender : Take of fresh la¬ 
vender flowers two pounds ; rectified 
spirit of wine, a gallon ; water sufficient 
to prevent burning. Macerate for twen¬ 
ty-four hours; then distil off a gal¬ 
lon by a gentle heat. 

Compound spirit of lavender : Take 
of spirit of lavender, three pints; of 
spirit of rosemary, one pint; cinna¬ 
mon-bark bruised, nutmegs bruised, 
of each half an ounce ; red sander’s- 
wood chippei, one ounce. Macerate for 
fourteen days, and strain. 

The following forms will, we believe, 
be found superior to the preceding, 
and they are, certainly, more within 
the province of the domestic preparer 
of medicirfe and perfume. 

Lavender Water: Take of oil of la¬ 
vender, half an ounce: of oil of rosema¬ 
ry one scruple; of camphor one scruple; 
of rectified spirit of wine two pints ; of 
water one pint; of essence of ambergris 
one drachm. Dissolve the oil and cam¬ 
phor in the rectified spirit of wine, then 
add the essence of ambergris, and lastly 
the water. Should it not be fine, a 
drachm or two of common alum, nib¬ 
bed with a small portion of the water in 
a glass Of marble mortar, and the whole 
well shaken together, will cause it to 
become fine in a few hours. 

A compound spirit of lavender may 
be made of the above lavender water 
by adding toil nutmeg, cinnamon, and 
r^ sanders-wood, in thesame proportion 
as those ordered in the preceding direc¬ 
tions of the London College. But if it 
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bi; dt'si red nf a deep red colour, it should 
be macerated for a much longer time 
than fourteen days : a month is,not too 
much. 

In the preparations of these medicines, 
the principal thing necessary is to obtain 
good oil of lavendt#. Much of what is 
sold ill the shops is of a very indift'erent 
smell, and frequently adulterated with 
oil of rosemary. Foreign oil of laven¬ 
der is not so good as that distilled in 
England. We har’e stated, under the 
article Bay, the method of detecting 
the adulteration of essential oils, to 
which we refer. 

Compound spirit of lavendei*is a very 
grateful cordial, and stimulant; and is 
particularly useful in the languors and 
fainting to which the female sex are lia¬ 
ble j and is often usefully added to to- 
lAc and stomachic infusions. The doseis 
from thirty drops to two drachms, either 
dropped on sugar, given in water, the 
camphor mixture, or any other conve¬ 
nient vehicle. 

Essence of lavender is made by dis¬ 
solving two ounces of oil of lavender in 
one pint of rectified spirit of wine. 

The Stoechas, or French lavender, has 
downy sessile, linear leaves; a native of 
t^ie south of Europe. 

The Viridis, with sessile, linear, wrin¬ 
kled, and villous leaves, is a native of 
.Madeira. * 

The Dentata, is a native of Spain. 

The first species is propagated by 
cuttings or slips, the best season for 
which is March ; they succeed best up¬ 
on the most barren and rocky soil, in 
which they will endure the severest win¬ 
ters. Tlie second sort i.s a biennial 
plant, the seeds of which may be sown 
every spring, on borders or beds of light 
fresh earth, and afterwards transplanted 
to other places in the garden, or into 
pots. The third and fourth species are 
shrubby plants; the third is managed 
^ike the first; the fourth being tender¬ 
er, must be sowed on a moderate hot¬ 
bed, m the spring. They may be pre¬ 
served through the winter in a good 
green-house, flowering through most 
part of the season, and producing at the 
same time seed. ■ 
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LAVENDER-COTTbN, tv Sa»> 

tolinot a genus of plants, comprising 
eight species. The following ye the 
best known : 

The Ch^mcecyparisms, or Common 
lavender cotton, with hoary leaves, rises 
nearly three feet, with a shrubby stalk ; 
the flower is sulphur-coloured ; a native 
of Spain and Italy ; flowers from July 
to September. , Several varieties: the 
hoary, the creeping, and the dark-green. 
The rosmarini/olia, or Rosemary-leaved 
lavender-cotton with large sessile, glo¬ 
bular pale sulphur-coloured flowers, is a 
native of Spain, and flov%er8»frorn*July 
to September.*The Aipina, or Alpine 
lavender-cotton, is a native of I'ps- 
cany, and flowers in Juneji The an/Ac- 
moides, Chamomile-leaved lavender- 
cotton, ^as sulphur-colonred flowers, 
a nafive of Tuscany, and blossoming in 
June. These may all be raised frtyn 
slips or cuttings in the spring. Their 
medical virtues are of no importance. 

Lavender. THE Sea, Thrift, 
or Staticct a genus of planta compre¬ 
hending thirty-seven species, chiefly 
natives of Europe and the Levant; 
many of them found on the sea-coast : 
three on the coast of our own country. 
Some of the species are called cusbiqps. 
and are often used as edgings, in flow¬ 
er-gardens, The following are culti¬ 
vated : The armeria, thrift, or sea- 
gilliflower; and the limmium sea- 
thistle, or sea-lavender, both found on 
our shoses; the cordatOf or heart-leaved, 
the reticulata, or matted, the echioides^ 
Or rough-leaved, the splectosa, or^ plan- 
taitwl^ved, the peetinata, or tj'tangular- 
stalked, the sujfruticosa, or narrow- 
leaved, the monopetala, or broad-leaved 
shrubby, the ferulaceoi or cut-leaved, 
the tartarita, or tartarian, and the ^ 
nuata, or scollop-leJtved sea-laveuHer. 

All these may be inq^dlised by part¬ 
ing or slipping the roots. Tht^ may 
be also raised from seeds : but the 
seeds for the foreign sorts should be 
obtained from abroad. 

The roots of the limonium, or Sea- 
thrift,*haTe been used for tanning lea¬ 
ther. * • 

LAW, in its most general and d>mf- 
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prehennre se.jw, wgnifles a rule of ac- 
lion, and is applied indiscriminately to 
all kipds of actions whether animate or 
inanimate. In its more confined sense 
law denotes that assemblage of rules 
which society has formed either by long, 
custom or by specific and written sta¬ 
tutes, for the regulation of the conduct 
of men. The former is called in this 
country, the common laWy the latter the 
Statute law. The absolute necessity 
of laws to regulate the conduct of man 
in a state of society, is so evident, that 
no argument can be here necessary to 
enfofce its^ truth. But, although the 
necessity of laws for tht regulation of 
society is incontrovertible, it is, neverthe¬ 
less, equally true, that all general laws 
ought to be as few and as simph as possi¬ 
ble, and expressed in such language that 
the lowest mem her of the commonwealth 
may be enabled at once to compre¬ 
hend them. When the laws of any state 
are numerous, voluminous, continuiilly 
augmenting, and difficult to be under¬ 
stood l)y plain unlettered men, we may 
be quite sure that society, in that state, 
is exceedingly artificial, and that it con¬ 
tains within itself the seeds of disunion 
and dissolution. Many causes may re¬ 
tard the piogress of its ultimate decay ; 
but astute having t^uch laws, and ad¬ 
ding to their confusion by an annua] 
increase of them, and of the persons ne¬ 
cessary to expound them, so that a sim¬ 
ple-minded man cannot, even in many 
every-day concerns, act without,a lawyer 
at his elbow, is not that state which can 
be held up as U pattern ; but one over 
which 'wisdom must lament, apd- in 
which common sense will be often con- 
ibundcd. 

,In the making of laws, it should ne¬ 
ver be forgotten, that, so multitudinous 
ihv tuotives fur'human conduct, it 
il^oYten very difficult, by any general 
law, ts m^et particular cases ; that 
laws ought to be so framed, that every 
iiidividgial infringement of them should, 

possible, be tri^ upon its own indivi- 
dtfhi merits; and that an interference 
wijh individual conduct is only jus- 
tinable when that conduct trenches up- 
op Hhe rights of ethers. In legislation, 
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therefore, we should always remember, 
that all law is at best an evil; that the 
fewer, and more simple, the laws, the 
better; and that, wherever the laws are 
numerous, intricate, and perplexing, 
there the greatest injustice will be often 
committea, and under the worst form, 
the form or sanction of the law itself, 
than which nothing can be more pre¬ 
posterous and absurd. 

The best and strongest of all argu¬ 
ment for this view of the law is, that its 
simplicity more readily, and certainly, 
commands obedience; a consideration in 
the making of laws of no trifling kind: 
for when.'ver it is obscure and unintel¬ 
ligible, it will be very often evaded ; its 
obscurity,and unintelligibility, furnish¬ 
ing the most common, and indeed, best 
pretext for such evasion. 

*>The greatest misfortune, however, in 
law, besides the number and structure 
of the laws themselves, is that vicious 
attention to precedetH, which too often 
sets feeling, justice, and common sense 
at defiance. The propriety of any thing’s 
being done, or not being done, must de¬ 
pend only upon the present fitness of 
things, and not upon whether such a 
thing was done one hundred years ago. 
Ill law, as well as other things, if law bp 
justice, and justice it ought to be, that 
which it is right to do, ougiitto be done, 
although ten thousand precedents de¬ 
cide to the contrary. ’Precedents are 
then only good, when founded in rea¬ 
son and justice. But that which it 
might have been perfectly just to do 
one hundred years ago, might' be now 
the most wicked and unjust proceeding 
which can be conceived. 

In conclusion, we have to ob¬ 
serve, that above one hundred acts of 
Parliament have been annually added 
to the statute book of this country for 
many years past, whether with improve¬ 
ment to our jurisprudence and our mo¬ 
rals, must be left for others to deter¬ 
mine. See Attorney, Barrister, 
Common Law, and Punishment.' , 

Lawyer. See Attorney, and Baju 

RISTER. 

LAX, a looseness. See Diarrikea. 

Laxatives, medicines slighUy 
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purgative. Most of our ripe summer 
fruits are laxative; so also are castor 
oil, manna, &c. 

LAYERS, ill horticulture,* certain 
shoots or branches of shrubs, flowers, 
&c., which are laid in the earth, more 
or less deep, according to th# nature of 
the plant, the branch being partly divi¬ 
ded with a knife from the parent stock, 
then covered with earth, and watered 
till it has taken root. If the layer does 
not retain the position in which it is 
placed, it should be kept in it by a 
wooden hook. The best season for lay¬ 
ing evergreens, is towards the end of 
August; for deciduous tree^ in the 
beginning of February : wnen the 
branch has taken root, it may be sepa¬ 
rated front the parent stock. 

LEAD, or Plumbum, a metal, of a 
bluish white tint, melting at 600 ", and 
Ity ihe united action of heat and air rea¬ 
dily converted into an oxide. Its spe¬ 
cific gravity is 11,35. It is very mal¬ 
leable, readily extending under the ham¬ 
mer into very thin leaves, but its tena¬ 
city is less than any other metal: a wire 
one-tenth of an inch in diameter, will 
break with a weight of three pounds. 
It is soluble in all the acids, and gives 
the solution a sweetish taste. Lead in 
almost every form and combination, is 
more or less poisonous. 

The natural compounds of this metal 
• are very numerous ; twenty-?hree spe¬ 
cies have been described ; native lead, 
said to be found in Monnioutlishire, Po¬ 
land, and Silesia; earthy lead-ore, either 
grey, white, red, or yellow, powdery, 
without lustre ; yields from 60 to 80 per 
cent, of lead, found in Great Britain, 
Germany, Saxony, &c. j micaceous lead 
ore, in plates of a silver colour and lus¬ 
tre, found in the Hartz Forest;— ichite 
opake lead-ore, indurated without lus¬ 
tre, found with the last;— glass of lead, 
semitransparent, brittle, of a glassy tex¬ 
ture, and common form ; found in So- 
^lersetshire, Scotland, France, Saxony, 
Sib^ia, Hungary, &c.; colour white, 
grey, or yellowish green ;— white car¬ 
bonate of lead, generally in the form of 
crystals ; found in various parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and other parts of 
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Europe; •— mirk-earhoriAte of kadr 
transparent, of a glassy lustre, in thi 
form of crystals; lound in Derbyshire* 
and the Hartz, specific gravity 6,o65.—• 
Yellow lead-ore, or molybdate of lead, 
in yellow ct^stals; found in Scotland,Ca- 
•rinthia, &c. &c., specific gravity 5‘486; 
phosphate of lead, greenish, reducible 
to a yellow powder j found in Great 
Britain, New Spain, Siberia, &c., speci¬ 
fic gravity 6,2f0 to 6,560.— Brown 
lead-ore,fouwA on the Carpathian mouu- 
taiiis ; contains 36 per cent, of lead, and 
a little silver and gold.— Black lead-ore, 
soiling the fingers, found at Freyburg 
and Bntt&ny,---ArseniciS-pItQspkate of 
lead, greenish yellow, without lustre; 
found in France.— Doublel€ad-ore,cbn- 
sistsof the arsenical and sufphuric acids 
united wth lead.— Sulphate (f lead, 
whitish, without lustre; found in Scot¬ 
land, Anglesea, and Andalusia ; specific 
gravity 6,300.—//br»y lead-ore, white, 
without metallic lustre; found in Bo¬ 
hemia.— Compact galena,ofinetsM\Q lus¬ 
tre, easily melting, with sulphureous va¬ 
pour and flame, leaving a bead of lead 
without any mixture of silver; found 
in England, Scotland, Norway, &c., co¬ 
lour lead-grey, with a bright streak ; 
specific gravity 7i444: merely lead 
combined with sulphur.— Galena Itffid, 
glance, or sulphuret of lead; of the co¬ 
lour and lustre of lead, breaking into 
cubical fragments, meltingwith sulphu¬ 
reous flame and vapours, and, when the 
lead is reduced to a glassy oxide,leaving 
a bead df silver. Another variety of an 
indigo, blue, and*lea(i grey ; found in 
Great Britain and Siberia. —Basaltic 
leaS^e, with metallic luslref found io 
Sweden. —Antimonial lead-ore, of the 
colour and lustre of lead; found in Si¬ 
beria, Sweden, Hungary, &c.; besides 
lead and stilphur, contains 
and silver. —Klaproth letyl-ore, consist¬ 
ing of lead, copper, anthnony, ir^n, sul¬ 
phur, and silver. —Cornish lead-ore, 
combined with lead, antimony, copper, 
sulpliur, and iron.— Subandk liad-ore, 
consisting of lead, antimony, and arse¬ 
nic. , 

The fnost important of these is the 
sulphuret, or galena, whence the pure 



metal w chie^y procured. When first 
brought from the mine, thisore is cleared 
from ifs impurities, and a ton, or more, 
is spread upon the floor of a common 
reverberatory furnace, and b^v means of 
a pit-coal flame, it is soon brought to a, 
red heat. In this state it is occasionally 
stirred with iron rakes, to expose fresh 
surfaces to the action of the flame, and 
facilitate the separatioij of the sulphur. 
In a short time the mass begins to ac¬ 
quire a pasty consistence ; upon which 
the heat is lowered, and the ore is Ifept 
at a dull red, till the sulphur is nearly 
all g6t rid,of; the fire being then in¬ 
creased, the ore is brought to a perfect 
fusion, and visibly consists of two fluids; 
the lower is,the lead ; the upper various 
impurities. In this state tke fire is 
damped, a few spade-fulls of quick 
lime are thrown into the mass, \vhen 
tbe drossy parts become solid, and are 
raked to the side of the furnace. The 
tap hole is then opened, and the lead 
runs into moulds, forming masses called 
pigs, weighing about 60lbs. each. 

When lead is melted in free expo¬ 
sure to air, it becomes almost immedi¬ 
ately covered with a wrtnkled pellicle, 
of a dirty grey colour; and if this be 
skipiined off, others form in succession, 
till the whole metal is changed into a 
j'ellowish grey oxide. This oxide, by a 
further continuance of heatand frequent 
stirring, passes through various shades 
Cif greenish yellow to a deep dun yellow, 
owing to a successive absorption of oxy¬ 
gen ; the oxydation4>eiug further con¬ 
tinued, the article known in commerce 
under the name of litharge is produced ; 
a'still higfier degree ofoxydation Is that 
when it becomes red. 

There are, therefore, three oxides of 
. Igad : Dr. Thompson mei^^ions four. 
iRe^profoxide, is tfle basis of the salts: 
it Aay be obtained by heating the ni¬ 
trate of lead to redness in a close vessel. 
It is insipid, insoluble in water, and of 
a pale yellow colour. It is known in 
commerce under the name of massicot; 
or, when mixed with a portion of red 
oxide, as obtained by calcining lead up¬ 
on a large scale, it i® called litharge. 
If the protoxide be exposed to heat and 
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oxygen, it gradually acquires a bright 
red colour, and is known under the 
name of minium, deutoxide of lead, or 
red lead. The peroxide of lead is an 
insoluble brown substance. Red lead 
affords on analysis, 97 parts of lead, and 
11'25 of oxygen; it Hnay, therefore, be 
regarded as a definite compound of the 
protoxide and peroxide. But it cannot 
be made with any certainty in the small 
way, by mere calcination in the air, the 
colour never rising higher than a dun 
yellow : it is only produced in manu- 
i'actories in the large way, by frequent 
stirring. 

Patent yellow, which is made by fus¬ 
ing common salt, or a solution of it, and 
litharge, in crucibles, exposed to an in¬ 
tense heat, appears to be a compound 
of oxide and chloride of lead. 

White /<?ad, cerusse, or carbonate bf 
lead, is usually prepared in the large 
way, by exposing sheet lead to the ac¬ 
tion of the vapour of vinegar. 

Lead is of great use in the arts. In 
its metallic state it is used for the roofs 
and gutters of houses, for pipes, cisterns, 
&o. &c. Its oxides are also used ex¬ 
tensively as pigments. Their peculiar 
quality of dissolving in the expressed 
oils, rendering them very proper for 
such purposes. See Colour Making. 
Nor does it appear that any succeda- 
neum for iheir use has been found, al¬ 
though the Society of Arts have offered 
large premiums for the discovery of an 
innoxious substitute. 

The oxides of lead are also fiequent- 
ly used externally for various diseases. 

Achate of lead, or sugar of lead, cal¬ 
led by the London College super-ace¬ 
tate of lead, is formed either by digest¬ 
ing the carbonate of lead in distilled 
vinegar, or in the acetic, or pyroligneous 
acid. Its taste is sweet and astringent. 
It is oc^sionally used in medicine, but 
more frequently as a drying ingredient 
in paints ; it is also used by dyers and 
calico-printers. 

AL*etate of lead, taken internally^ is a 
very powerful astringent and sedative. 
It must, however, be given with great> 
caution ; and is admissible only in cases 
of very urgent danger, as in violent 
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pulmonary or intestinal h£emorrhag^s,in 
restraining which it has a very powerful 
influence. The dose, given internally, 
should not exceed half a grain every 
six or eight hours. It may be made 
into a pill with crumb of bread, and a 
proportion of opiujp, according to cir¬ 
cumstances ; but perhaps the domestic 
prescriber would act most wisely by not 
meddling with this powerful edge tool. 

As a collyrium, or lotion, from ten 
grains to one scruple may be dissolved 
in half a pint of distilled water. 

The following preparations of lead are 
ordered by the London College : 

Solution of sub-acetate of lec^d, com¬ 
monly called Goulard's Extract. Take 
ot semi-vitreous oxide of lead, (litharge) 
two pounds ; of acetic acid (vinegar,) 
a gallon; mix, and boil down to six 
pjnte, constantly stirring; then set 
by, that the feculencies* may subside, 
and strain. But a better way, because 
more economical, is to filter it through 
blotting paper, and afterwards to press 
out the remaining solution : 

Th IS solution IS used only externally, 
and when diluted with water, forms a 
very useful cooling application to phleg¬ 
monous inflammations, and burns. The 
proportion may be one fluidrachm to a 
pint of water : but it is sometimes used 
much stronger. Care should be taken 
that the water used is either tystilled or 
•soft water ; spring water should not be 
used, as it generally contains matters 
which decompose the medicine. 

For Compound lead cerate^ see Ce¬ 
rate. , 

For Ixiad plasterf and other plasters 
prepared with lead, see Plasters. 

Lead has no action on the animal 
system in its pure metallic state : but 
when oxidized, or in combination with 
acids, it produces very deleterious ef¬ 
fects. Hence metallic lead, taken into 
the stomach, may prove a poison,< from 
its meeting with acids in the primae 
'viffi; and liquors which are apt to be¬ 
come in any degree acidulous, if kept 
ifi leaden cisterns, may, from the same 
cau«e, be productive of much danger 
to those who drink them. But white- 
lead, its preparations in oil, the 
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other oxides, and the soUftions of lead 
in various acids, are the more commoot 
causes of the mischiefs arising fro^n thift 
metal. 

It has been, however, proved, that 
utensils mSde with an alloy of equal 
’parts of tin and lead, may be used 
without danger; neither,vinegar nor 
lemon juice attack this alloy, except 
when boiled in it. It is very dangerous 
to drink water’preserved in vessels of 
lead exposed to the air; and, indeed, 
serious diseases have been known to 
arise from the use of rain water which 
has been transmitted by pipes of head; 
wine of a bad .quality, wihicn has had 
any of the preparations of lead mixed 
with it, with the view of ^jenderiug' it 
less acid,,is still more dangerous ; and 
sugar of lead, which is sometimes added 
to cider, to give it a sweetish flavour, 
occasions the same symptoms as tjje 
adulterated wine. From the frequent 
occurrence of the disease caused there¬ 
by in Devonshire, it is called the De¬ 
vonshire colic. See below. 

When, therefore, a large dose of a 
soluble preparation of either sugar of 
lead, extract of,lead, or goulard water, 
cerusse, massicot, litharge, or red-lead 
has been taken into the stomach, (the 
efi’ects of which are not to be confound¬ 
ed with those arising from the vapours 
of lead) there arises a sweet, astringent, 
metallic taste,constriction of the throat, 
pain in the stomach, desire to vomit, or 
vomiting^ and that often mixed with 
blood; in short, qjl the symptoms as 
described under the article Corrosive 
Sublimate. If in place of taking a 
largeTlose of lead, water or ^ine, con¬ 
taining but a small portion, has been 
swallowed, no immediate inconvenience 
is felt; but if the practice of drinking 
such liquo?s be couJinued, thtifC'lfllfTf-’ 
tually arises a disease similar to (he 
colic of painters. See &elow. j» 

We have ascertained, by experiment, 
that Glauber’s salts, Epsom saljs, and 
hard water, that is, water holding in so¬ 
lution sulphate of lime, are the best to 
counteiract the eft’ects of the prepara- 
rations of 1ei|fl. "Yhe treatment in this 
case should be precisely the same as 
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tlmt TecoittTnefided for the salts of Ba¬ 
rytes. See Barytes. 

Painters, plumbers, glaziers, the pre¬ 
parers of colours, and, in general, all 
workmen who handle the .metal fre¬ 
quently, or are exposed to its emana¬ 
tions, are subject to a disease known 
under the name of lead colic^ or colic 
of painters: the colic of PoictoUf dry 
betty-ach, and Devonshire colic, are 
precisely of the same nature and origi¬ 
nate from the same poison, lead. 

For the most part the disease com¬ 
mences by pain in the bowels, which is 
not acute, oor, of long duration ; these 
pains do not foil to retbrn, and then 
thciy are insupportable; the mouth is 
dry; there 'i'S a desire to vomit, and the 
vomitipg lasts for several days i the mat¬ 
ter vomited is very bitter, of a green or 
black colour ; the evacuations are very 
di^cult, and the excrements are yellow, 
hard, round, and similar to those of 
sheep. Sometimes, on the contrary, 
there is a great looseness ; the belly 
sinks, especially towards the navel, and 
this sinking in of the navel is so much 
the more observable as the pain is in¬ 
tense. The pain is frequently dimi¬ 
nished by gradually increased pressure 
of ..the belly j fever is seldom or ever 
present, and it is very rare that the pa¬ 
tient complains of pain in the bead, or 
giddiness. In some cases, though rare¬ 
ly, the symptoms above detailed mani¬ 
fest themselves with the greatest rapi¬ 
dity. The extremities become paraly¬ 
tic ; and sometimes' the pain of the 
bowels, and the palsy of the extremities, 
alternate for a long time. It is HArays 
a dangerous, and sometimes a fatal dis¬ 
ease. The following promises the most 
successful mode of cure. 

^ ^et there be administeret^ to the pa- 
tr«i¥ron the first bay of the attack, a 
clyster compdspd thus: Boil four oun- 
of%enna leaves in a pint of water, 
and'to the strained liquor add half an 
ounce fof Glauber’s salts, and four 
ounces of antimonial wine. This should 
be administeied in the morning; and 
ill the course of the day the following 
pui^jftg potion: Boil tdo ounces of 
this bruit^ pods of cassia fistula (see 
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Cassia,) in a quart of water, for fifteen 
minutes, and to the strained liquor add 
one ounce of Epsom salts, and three 
grains of emetic tartar; and, if the dis¬ 
ease be very violent, one ounce of syrup 
of buckthorn, and one drachm of con¬ 
fection of scammony? lu the evening 
the following anodyne clyster should be 
administered. Six ounces of olive oil, 
twelve ounces of red wine, and one 
drachm of confection of opium. 

On the second day, early in the 
morning, three grains of emetic tartar 
should be given for an emetic; repeat 
the same dose an hour after; some warm 
water aiftl Honey ought to be given to 
encourage vomiting. In the course of 
the day, after the vomiting has ceased, 
the following sudorific mixture should 
bedrunk at intervals: Take of guaiarum 
shavings, sarsaparilla, and China-root, 
of each one ounce ; water three quarts j 
boil the ingredients in the water till it 
is reduced to two quarts ; to the strain¬ 
ed liquor add half an ounce of liquor¬ 
ice-root sliced, and one ounce of sassa- 
fias chips. The decoction is then to 
be slightly boiled again. In the even¬ 
ing the clyster and opiate as on the first 
day. 

On the third day, to a quart of the 
sudorific mixture add one ounce of 
senna leaves, and boil them for a few 
minutes. This is to be divided into 
four doses, and taken at intervals of 
three-quarters of an hour, beginning 
early in the morning. During the rest 
of the day give the simple sudorific 
mixture, and at night the anodyne glys- 
ter, and the opiate, as on the first day. 

On the fourth day, in the morning 
early, give the following purgative 
draught : To a glass of decoction 
of senna, (prepared by boiling a quar¬ 
ter of an ounce of the leaves, ia 
five otfnces of water, till reduced to 
three ounces) add half an ounce of 
Glauber’s salts, one drachm of pow¬ 
dered jalap, and one ounce of syrup of 
buckthorn. In the course of the day 
give the sudorific mixture, and at night 
repeat the anodyne glyster and opiate. 

In the morning of the fifth day, let 
the slight purgative mixture of tl» 
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third day, be given at four different 
times j and at night repeat the anodyne 
clyster and opiate. 

On the sixth day let the same treat¬ 
ment be adopted as on the fourth. If 
there be no copious evacuations give the 
following purgativt boluses:* Take of 
tcammony and jalap, of each ten grains; 
of gamboge twelve grains; and one 
drachm and a half of confection of scnm- 
inony. Mix, and divide into twelve 
'doses; one of these to be given every 
two hours, and during the intervals the 
sudorific mixture. 

If the mixtures prescribed are vomit¬ 
ed, give the emetic in a clyster^ })repa- 
red by mixing one grain of emetic tartar 
with a pint of water. 

It is very rare, after such treatment, 
that the patient fails of being cured. 

^Throughout this complaint the pa* 
tienl’s diet should consist'of uourishing 
broths, panada, and gruel, or similar 
light dishes. 

In slight cases, common alum taken 
•to the extent of 15 or 20 grains every 
fourth, fifth, or sixth hour, has affoided 
relief. Balsam of Peru, in doses of 40 
drofis, to be taken two or three times a 
day, has also been vecomruended. 

Many painters and glaziers who are 
subject to the complaint, rely on burnt 
gin, which, it is said, is often very effec¬ 
tual. t 

LEAD-WORT, or Plumhaffo, a ge¬ 
nus of plants, consisting of seven spe¬ 
cies, natives of the south of Europe, the 
Cape, India, and America. The fol¬ 
lowing art«cuUivated :—The Europaa, 
or European lead-wort, has a stiff, slen¬ 
der, channeled stem, with lanceolate 
rough leaves clasping it; corol lead- 
colour. The leaves are said to cure the 
tooth-ach ; it is a native of the south 
of Europe.—The Zeyhnica, or Ceylon 
lead-wort, a native of India;— therosea, 
or Rose lead-wort, a shrubby Indian 
pjant; the scandens, or climbing lead- 
,^wort, has terinina} flowers with a flexu- 
ous climbing stem. The first sort is 
increased by parting the roots; the 
othrfs should be raised from seeds sown 
in pots in the spring, and plunged into 
a hot-bed. , 
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LEAF, ill botany, the tVief organ of 
life in a vegetable, transpiring and at¬ 
tracting air and moistuie, as tlie Jungs 
do in animals, and aflbrding shade to 
the vegetabjp. 

, Perhaps, however, leaves are rather 
analagons to muscles, although they 
are not, as in them, fixed, by a tail; 
because in vegetables there is no volun¬ 
tary motion. Leaves are either simple, 
having one leaf only on a petiole, or 
proceeding from the same point; or 
comfiouud, having several leaves on one 
petiole ; the component leaves are called 
leaflets. , . 

I’fie advanlag’es of leaves for feeding 
cattle, are not much attended to in llys 
country ; hut in Italy and Sweden they 
are coiisickered a great resource,. The 
leaves of the elm, the maple, and the 
popla^, are preferred in Italy ; but those 
of the oak and the ash aie also used. 
They are gathered about the end of 
Sejiteraber, or beginning of October, 
and after being spread on a pavement 
to dry, for three or four hours, they are 
put in wooden casks, or in pits covered 
first with straw, and then with clay or 
earth. There i^ no dry food on which 
cattle and sheep tiirive better than on 
leaves well-preserved. 'The sheep yf 
.Sweden, which aie kept seven months 
in the house, have one meal every day 
of the leaves of the birch, the willow, 
&c. The leaves of Scotch fir, given 
to sheep in snow, save much hay, and 
they ktej»,dry perfectly well in winter. 

The leaves of Narious trees may, 
doubtless, be used for the tanning of 
loathttc.^ The colour of manj dried 
leaves strongly indicates the presence of 
tannin. 

Leajiet. See Leaf. 

LEAGl)^?, a measure of length, 
rontaiumg more or ibwer geonrEWFaJ^ 
paces, according to the usages and cus¬ 
toms of differcut countries. A JtfignS’ 
at sea, where it is chiefly used by us, 
although a land measure of the FfencU 
and Germans, contains 3000 geometri¬ 
cal paces, or three English miles. The 
French •kague contains sometimes the 
same measure; but in some parts of 
France it consists of 3500 paces: the 
2 Z 
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loeaD or coiamnn league consists of 
3400 paces, and the little league of 
2000^ The Spanish league is larger, 
seventeen of which make a degree. The 
Dutch and German league contain each 
four geographical miles. 

Leap year. See Bissextile. 

Learning , See Ancient Langua¬ 
ges, Ancient Learning, Educa¬ 
tion, and Language. 

LEASE, generally a written instru¬ 
ment, conveying or letting lands, tene¬ 
ments, and many other kinds of prfeper- 
ty, in consideration of rent, annual, or 
oth^r reqompence made for life, for 
years, or at will j but always for a less 
time than the interest of the lessor in 
the premiiips j for if it were the whole 
interest it would be an assigQuient. He 
who demises, or lets, is the lessor, and 
he to whom the thing is demited, or 
^t, is the lessee. 

A lease may either be made by wri¬ 
ting or word of mouth ; the last is cal¬ 
led, in law, a lease by parol. The for¬ 
mer is most usual, and the best; and 
by the statute of frauds, 29 Charles 11. 
c. 3, all leases of lands, except leases 
not exceeding three • jears, must be 
made in wiiting, and signed by the par- 
t'^es themselves, or their agents duly 
authorised, otherwise they will operate 
only us leases at will. 

Leases are considered as deeds, and 
in their execution require the usual ce¬ 
remonies of sealing, delivery, &c. They 
are also liable to a stump di^ty, in pro¬ 
portion to the yearly rent. Leases 
wh'ire the rent is under 201., pay a stamp 
dut;^ of one pound ; where the xent is 
20/. and under 100/., a stamp of 
1/. 10*. 

LEASH, a leather thong. In the 
sportsman's vocabulary, a leash implies 

* * 

*' LEATHEJR., the tanned, or dressed 
vkina of various animals. 

For imned leather, see Tanning. 

Lather is curried for boots, shoes, 
&c. tnus: the hide is first soaked tho¬ 
roughly in water, then placed on a po- 
Kshed wooden beam, with the;fiesh side 
putwards, aud pare^ witl^a broad sharp 
knife, till all the inequalities are remov- 
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ed, and it is reduced to the requisite 
thinness. It is then again washed, and 
rubbed with a polished stone, and, while 
wet, is* besmeared with oil, generally 
cod-oil, or a mixture of this and tallow. 
When hung up to dry, the moisture 
evaporates, and thec?il» which cannot be 
dissipated by mere exposure, gradually 
takes the place of the moisture, and 
penetrates deeply into the pores of the 
leather. It is then dried, either in the 
sun or in a stoved room. The leather- 
is blacked on the grain side, simply by 
rubbing it with an iron liquor, made 
with sulphate of iron, or some such ma¬ 
terial. ( On the flesh side the blacking 
of the leather consists of lamp-black 
and oil. 

Tawed, or dressed leather, is made 
chiefly from the lighter and more deli- 
/!ate skins of lambs, sheep, goats; and 
calves. Though there is no little difi'e- 
rence between the dressing of sharamoy 
leather, alum-leather, Hungary-leather, 
Morocco-leather, parchment, and tan¬ 
ning, yet the skins which pass through 
the hands of the several workmen, 
ought to be, for the most part at least, 
washed clean from blood and impuri¬ 
ties, ill running water; set to drain, 
worked with the hands, or pounded 
with wooden pestles, in vats; put into 
the pit filled with .water, in which quick¬ 
lime is (dissolved, in order to loosen 
the hair; and passed through a vari¬ 
ety of other processes, in order to ren¬ 
der them fit for any subsequent opera¬ 
tion of tanning or dyeing, and shamoy- 
ing. In this state the skint are called 
pelts. 

If the pelts are to be tawed, they are 
put into a solution of alum and salt, 
in warm water, in the proportion of 
about three pounds of alum and four 
pounds of salt to every 120 middle sized 
skins, and worked about therein till 
they have absorbed a sufficient quantity. 
They are then taken out, washed jn 
water, then put into a vat of bran and 
water, and allowed to ferment for<i time^ 
until much of the alum and salt is got 
out, and the thickening caused byshera 
is. for the most jiart, reduced. They are 
n« w stretched on hooks, in a lofty room, 
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with a stove in the middle, and remain The skins thus coloured*are dried and 


there till fully dry. After this, to give 
them a glossy finish, they are again 
soaked in water, to extract more of the 
salt, and then put into a pail containing 
the yolk of eggs beaten up with water. 
Here they are troJden for a *long time, 
by which means they imbibe the sub¬ 
stance of the egg. After this they are 
dried, and finished by glossing with a 
warm iron. Tawing, therefore, appears 
to consist in the leather’s imbibing some¬ 
thing from the alum and salt; possibly' 
aiutiiine, which is certainly never again 
extracted by the subsequent washing, 

&CC. » 

Shammoyed leather is, generally, 
sheep or doe-skin, prepared in the way 
mentioned for alum and tawed leather, 
and dyed if necessary, and then finished 
in linseed oil. This forms the common 
coaph-leather, breeches leather, &c. and 
is fhe only kind which, when dyed, 
will bear washing without the colour 
being materially injured. 

Dyed Leather. The colours given to 
leather are various, sometimes depend- 
dant upon mere fancy, and sometimes 
upon real utility ; the materials employ¬ 
ed are various, according to the country 
in which the process takes place. 

For English Morocco leather the skin 
is taken after it is cleaned, and worked 
as already discribed under 'tawed lea¬ 
ther, from the lime water, and the thick¬ 
ening thereby occasioned, is brought 
down by a bath of dog’s or pigeon’s 
dung, diffused in water, where it re¬ 
mains till sufficiently supple, the 
lime being got out and the skin made 
a perfectly white clean pelt. When it 
is to he dyed red, it is sewed up in the 
form of a sack, with the grain side out¬ 
wards, and immersed in a cochineal bath 
of a warmth just equal to what the 
hand can support, and is worked about 
a sufficient time till it is uniformly dy¬ 
ed. The sack is then put into a large 
vat containing sumach, infused in warm 
watar, and kept for some hours there, 
till it is sufficiently tanned. Skins in- 
tedded to be blacked, are merely su- 
mached without any previous dyeing. 
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polished as follows: They are first 
stretched very tight upon a smi»oth in- 
dined board, and rubbed over with a 
little oil tc^Bupple them. Those intend, 
ed for black leather, are previously 
rubbed over with iron liquor, by means 
of a stiff brush, which instantly strikes a 
deep and uniform black: they are 
then polished by, hand, with a polygonal 
ball of glass, (..astly they are grained, 
or ribbed by rubbing the grained sur¬ 
face of the leather very strongly with a 
ball ofbox-w'ood, cut in a proper man¬ 
ner, for the desired purpose. 1 . 

In the process for making real Mo¬ 
rocco leather, the skins after coming 
from the bran, are thrown into a second 
bath nnufe of white figs, mixed viith wa¬ 
ter. In Jhis they remain four or five 
days) when they are thoroughly salted 
witli rock salt alone ; after which they 
are fit to receive the dye ; which, for the 
red, is cochineal and alum ; for yellow, 
pomegranate-bark and alum. The 
skills are then tanned and dressed with 
a little oil, and dried. 

Much excellent leather, and of vari¬ 
ous dyes,is manufactured in Russia. See 
Tooke’s View of the Russian Empire. 
The Saffian^ or Manoquin, is prepafed 
largely at Astracan, from buck’s and 
goat’s skins. Shagreen is also manu¬ 
factured at the same place : it consists 
only of horses or asses bides; and of 
these, only a small part cut from the 
crupperiine along theback in a semicir¬ 
cular form, about 34 inches upon 
the crupper, and 28 along the back. 
Tha-n.phief dyes are green, l\lacfe, and 
blue. 

A Blue colour \H given to leather by 
immersing the skins for 24 hours in 
urine and^ indigo, after whi cli, it is 
boiled in alum : or.^the indigo ibay ^lje 
mixed with red wine, aiyi'’the skins im¬ 
mersed in it. ^ 

Red may be made by first washing 
the skins, then soaking them for two 
hours in an infusion of galls, which is 
to be wrung out, after which they are 
to be ?i«mersed in a liquor prepared by 
a solution 0 ? privet, alum, and verdi- 
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grin in water/when they must be steep- 
M in a dye made of Brasil-wood boiled 
with ley. 

Purple t is made by wetting the skins 
with a solution of roch aluip, in warm 
water ; and when dry, they are rubbed 
by the hand with a decoction uf log¬ 
wood in cold, water. 

A light greeiit may be communicated 
to leather by sap-green, diluted with 
boiled alum water. A darA; green cast, 
by steel filings, and sal-amtnoniac 
steeped in urine, for a considerable 
time. 

Y'ello70,/m .given by a decoction of 
aloes and linseed oil ; or by a solution 
of dyer’s green-weed. A norange by fustic 
berries, boded in alum water ; a dee[)er 
orange by turmeric. 

Leather may be rendered waterproof 
by various means; one of the simplest 
and best is that mentioned under the 
article Blacking. An application of 
tar to leather will also render it water¬ 
proof. 

Mr. Bellamy took out a patent 
some years since, fur making all kinds 
of leather water proof : it consists sim¬ 
ply in boiling linseed, poppy, or sweet 
oil, with white copperas, sugar of lead, 
or^ other drying substances, with which 
the leather is to be anointed. 

LEATHER-EATER, or Dermes^ 
fCA,a genus of insects,consisting of eighty- 
five species. The larvae, or grubs of this 
tribe, devour dead bodies, skins, leather, 
and almost any animal substance, and 
are exceedingly destructive to books 
and furniture. They chiefly inhabit 
Europe ; nine of the species foimd in 
our own country. The lardartus, the 
pest of museums, libraries, preparations 
of natural history, and old bacon, in¬ 
habits Europe; it is black ; shell ci- 
^TlcrCuus on the upper halt. . The ’do- 
tdesticus, is* also black, and is the in- 
(,\>ct''rhich makes the round holes in 
our furniture, reducing it to powder. 
The fimntust is found on flowers and 
in houses, and has a great resemblance 
to the violaceus, which is blueish-black, 
an elegant and splendid animal found 
in (lead bodies. The has 

u browni.ili body*, found in South Aine- 
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rica, in flour and meal which liave been 
kept too long. 

LEAVEN, strictly signifies, sour 
dough, which acquires its acidity when 
preserved after kneading flour with 
yeast, in order to ferment a larger quan¬ 
tity of pasic. It is a ^ery imperfect sub¬ 
stitute for yeast, and ought to be used 
only when yeast cannot be obtained. 
See Barm and Bread. 

LECTURE, a reading; it, however, 
more commonly implies adiseourse pro¬ 
nounced upon some scientific subject. 
The practice of teaching the various sci¬ 
ences by lectures has, in our own coun¬ 
try, considerably increas(?d : it is, be¬ 
yond question, the best method of mak¬ 
ing all science popular, and cannot be 
too much encouraged. 

LEECH, or Pfirtido, a genus of 
ijiorras comprehending seventeen sp6c\fs 
some of which are found in all quar¬ 
ters of the globe. The following are the 
cliief: 

The medicinaliSf or Medicinal leech, 
is olive-black, with four yellow ferru¬ 
ginous lines, and spotted with yellow 
beneath : body elongated, above com¬ 
posed of numerous annular wrinkles, 
which it can contract or expand at 
pleasure; mouth smaller than the tail, 
and armed with three cartilaginous teeth, 
with which it draws blood ; tail com¬ 
posed ofian annular muscle, by which 
it has the power of fastening its body 
to any object. Found in stagnant 
ponds ; it is oviparous, the eggs being 
hatched by the heat of the sun : this 
species is used very commoni\y for the 
abstraction of blood from the human 
body. 

The sanguisugat or Horse-leech, is 
elongated, olive-brown, with an ochre- 
yellow marginal band. Found in stag¬ 
nant waters, ditches, and ponds ; from 
four t 9 six inches long ; sucks blood 
with great avidity, and in large quan¬ 
tities. 

The viridisf or Green-leech, with a 
depressed, oblong body, is green,t,with 
a transparent margin, and pointed at 
the tail; about an eighth of an inch 
long; inhabits clear waters, and like 
most of the genus, lias a power of le- 
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production, nearly equal to the polyps: 
for if divided crosswise, laterally, or in 
any other direction, the parts, will be¬ 
come jierfect animals, and may be re¬ 
divided, and re-produced ad infinitum. 

The stagnalis is elongated^cinereous ; 
they after exclusion adnere to the belly 
of the mother. The geometra, is yel¬ 
lowish-green, with a row of white spots j 
has four eyes. Found in fresh waters ; 
fixes itself on the bodies of trout, and 
other fishes, after the spawning season ; 
eight lines long. The crenata, is green¬ 
ish, approaching to ash ; found iu shal¬ 
low streams among aquatic plants. 

Medical leeches are best ^leserved 
in vessels half filled with soft-water, 
kept in an equal and moderate tempe¬ 
rature ( 50 ° of Fahrenheit) and covered 
over with a coarse cloth, so as to admit 
the air. The water should be changed 
once a week, and all the dead or sickly 
leeches removed. Leeches which have 
been used should not be returned to the 
stock till they appear to have com¬ 
pletely regained their health and vigour, 
which is knonn by their feeling hard 
and firm. As we are ignorant of their 
proper natural food, it is useless to at¬ 
tempt to feed them ; hut in winter it 
may, jierhaps, be advantageous to put 
some moss into the vessel iu which they 
are kept. 

Leeehes are usefully appl?ed where 
local blood-letting is necessary, as in 
optlialmia, and particularly to places 
where cupping-glasses cannot be ap¬ 
plied. It is sometimes difficult to make 
them bif^. The best mode of apply¬ 
ing them is, to take them out of the 
water for some minutes before they are 
used, and to dry them well with a very 
soft cloth, directly before they are ap¬ 
plied. The part should also be clean¬ 
ed with soap and water, then washed 
with a little pure water, and made very 
dry : and if there be any hairs on the 
spot, they must be close shaved. When, 
however, they will not readily fix, the 
partfmay be punctured with a lan¬ 
cet^; or, putting them into a large 
quill, cut at both ends, and applying 
the end at which tlie animal lies, to the 
part, with the finger over the other, is 
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a never-failing mode of* making them 
bite. The quill is to be withdrawn 
when they are firmly fixed. They drop 
off spontaneously when they are gorged 
with blood ; and they may be separa- 
, ted at any time by sprinkling a little 
salt on the head ; and after they are re¬ 
moved, salt sprinkled upon them, will 
cause them to disgorge all the blood 
which they havg sucked ; after which, 
they should be immediately thrown into 
clean water, which being repeatedly 
changed for three or four times, they 
soon recover their health and vigour. 
Vinegar, it is said, will oause the leech 
to discharge the blood equally well with 
salt, and is less injurious to the leach. 
In some habits; where thefe is a dispo¬ 
sition tit erysipelatous inflamination» 
their bitfs occasion a considerable de¬ 
gree of irritation and swelling, which is 
exceedingly troublesome j but, in ^- 
neral, they heal easily and without in¬ 
convenience. 

LEEK, or Allium porrum, a well- 
known species of garlic, common to 
our own gardens, but to what country 
indigenous, is not certainly known. 
Leeks form a useful stimulating variety 
among our culinary vegetables, and may 
be eaten by the robust with advantage, 
but they very often disagree with the 
valetudinarian, and the dyspeptic. Their 
medicinal qualities are unimportant. 

They are usually considered biennial, 
but they are in some situations almost 
perennial, or rather the roots are re¬ 
newed annually tn the earth in the 
same place, if not disturbed, foK a se- 
riestaf years. See Onion. • 

LEG, in anatomy, that part of the 
lower limb, between the knee and the 
instep. The leg consists of two bones : 
the shin-bane is called tibia, T]ear -t^j» 
lower end of which is a process Im ining 
the inner ancle. Tlie* other bqj|f, 
which is considerably smaller, is^alled 
fibula, the lower end of which makes 
the outer ancle. • 

The human legs are subject to frac¬ 
tures, sprains, and ulcers. See Frac- 
TDRE8** Sprains, and also Bandy- 

LEOS. * • 

LEGACY, bequest of a sum of 
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money, or any personal effects of a tes¬ 
tator ; and these are to be paid by bis 
representatives, afttT alt the debts of 
the deceased are discharged, as far as 
the assets, or property, liabTe to pay¬ 
ment of debts and legacies, will extend. 
All the goods and chattels are, by law, 
vested in the representative, who is 
bound to see whether there be left a 
sufficient fund to pay the debts of the 
testator, which, if it should prove in- 
adetjuate, the pecuniary legacies must 
proportionably abate. 

Legacies are liable to various stamp 
duties. Sfe Executor. 

LEGUME, in botany, a pericarp of 
two valves, in which the seeds are fixed 
along one su'ture only. It is usually of 
a membranous texture, and common¬ 
ly one-celled ; some are, however, ,two- 
celled, others jointed, and others di¬ 
vided into several cells. The shell of 
the pea is a legume. 

Lemnian earth. See Clay. 

LEMON-TREE, or Citrus Medico, 
a variety of the citron, is a native of 
Abyssinia and Persia, whence it was 
formerly brought into JHurope. It is 
now cultivated in Spain, Portugal, and 
France, ami is not uncommon in our 
gre'eii-houses. It is a beautiful ever¬ 
green, of small growth, sending off nu¬ 
merous branches covered with a greyish 
bark. The leaves are alternate, of a 
shining pale green colour, about four 
inches long, and two inches broad. The 
flowers, which appear through the 
greater part of the summer, are large 
and odoriferous. The fruit usually 
called LEmON, is an ovate berry,'* of a 
pale yellow colour, and tilled with vesi¬ 
cles, distended with an extremely acid 
juice. The rind is double; the exterior 
iwt-is^'./hin, and yellow, and chiefly 
consists of a gr^at number of glands, fill- 
ed..jvi4fi a very fragrant essential oil, 
well known iiy the name of Essence 
OF Lemon. The essenceof lemon found 
in the shops, and which is imported 
from abroad, is byiio means so pure as 
that which can be obtained from the 
fresh lemon peel by simple abrasion. 
It IS used chiefly as a perfume. The 
rind is warm, aromatic, and slightly bit- 
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ter, and is useful in dyspepsia. Spanish 
lemons are most esteemed. See the next 
article. ’ 

LEMON-JUICE, the liquid oh- 
tained from lemons by moderate pres¬ 
sure. This juice is;, sharp, but very 
gratefully acid. It consists principally 
of the citric acid, mucilage, extractive 
matter, and a small proportion of sugar 
and water. The simple juice soon spoils, 
and therefore the crystalIrzed acid is 
generally used in its stead. (See Citric 
Acid.) It is refrigerant, and antiseptic ; 
diluted with water, and sweetened, it 
forms the beverage called lemonade; 
which is extremely useful for quench¬ 
ing thirst, and abating the heat in vari¬ 
ous diseases. Given alone, to the ex¬ 
tent of a table spoonful for a dose, it 
aljays hysterical palpitations of tlxe 
heart; and in combination with carbo¬ 
nate of potash, (half a fluidontice of 
the juice, to one scruple of the salt,) 
taken in a state of effervescence, is used 
with great success to stop vomitlug. A 
more useful and pleasant effervescing 
draught may be made, by putting a 
table spoonful of lemon juice, mixed 
with a small quantity of sugar, into a 
tumbler, and pouring over it half a pint 
of soda water. Lemon juice is success¬ 
fully used in sea scurvy ; hut its conti¬ 
nued use jp said, notwithstanding, to he 
hurtful to the general health of the 
sailors. 

Syrup of lemon, is made thus : Take 
of strained lemon-juice a pint; refined 
sugar two pounds. Dissolve fhe sugar 
in the leraou-juice by a gentle heat, 
taking off the impurities if any should 
arise. This is an agreeable syrup for 
acidulating barley water, or other drinks 
in fever ; it is also a useful addition to 
gargles, in inflammatory sore throats. 

The following observations ought to 
have abcompamed our article Citric 
Acid. The solution of this acid in 
water, in the proportion of one ounce 
of the crystals to one pint of water, 
answers nearly all the purposes of recent 
lemon-juice; and is even preferableibr 
formingthecommoneffervescingdraugbt 
with carbonate of potash. A solution 
«»f one scruple in one pint of water. 
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iweetened with sugar which has been 
rubbed on frthh leraon-peel, forms a 
grateful refrigerant beverage, respnibliiig 
lemonade, and equally useful in febrile 
and inflammatory complaints. But it is 
said, that the crystallized qfid is not 
equally useful in tife scurvy as the fresh 
juice of the fruit, 

LEMON, Salt of, a preparation 
sold in the shops for the purpose of get¬ 
ting out iron moulds from linen, cotton, 
muslin, &c. It contains no acid of 
lemon whatever, but is simply equal 
parts of cream of tartar, and sal acetosa, 
or salt of sorrel, rubbed into a fwwder. 
See Dock. • 

emonade. See Lemon Juice. 
enitive Electuary* See Confec¬ 
tion. 

LENTIL, or Ervum lens^ an annual 
pf^t, of which there are two varieties^: 
the one with large, the other with small 
seeds. They are eaten in some coun¬ 
tries as we eat peas, but they are more 
flatulent,and morediflScultofdigestion. 

Lentisk* See Pistachia. 

Leopard. See Cat. 

LEOPARD’S BANE, the Roman, 
or JJoronicum, a genus of plants, con¬ 
sisting of six species, all European 
})1ants : the two following are worth no¬ 
ticing ; the pardalianches is a native of 
Germany, having denticulate leaves, and 
.yellow flowers. It is often cultivated in 
onr gardens, which it may be by seeds; 
its root given in large doses is poisonous. 
The aristriaeum, with denticulate leaves, 
is found^wild in our own mountainous 
pastures. 

LEOPARD’S BANE, the Ger¬ 
man, or Arnica, a genus of plants, con¬ 
sisting of twenty-four species, of which 
the montana, or mountain arnica, is the 
only one deset-ring of notice. It is a 
native of the northern parts of the con¬ 
tinent of Europe, and of Siberia. It is 
cultivated in our gardens, producing in 
July flowers of a deep yellow colour, 
tinged with brown. The root is peren¬ 
nial.* The leaves and flowers are nar¬ 
cotic, stimulant, and diaphoretic; in 
large doses emetic and cathartic: they 
have been given with advantage in pa¬ 
ralytic aficctions, gutta serena,* gout, 
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rheumatism, and chlorosis. The root 
is tonic and aromatic. It may be given 
in substance, or in an infusion, uiitde by 
macerating one drachm and a half of 
the leaves wnd flowers, or two scruples 
pf the bruised root, in thirteen fluid- 
ounces of water, and straining through 
linen. The infusion soon ferments. 
The dose of the powdered herb, is from 
five grains to ten,j of the infusion, one 
fluidouDce and a half, twice or thrice a 
day. If given in too large doses, it pro¬ 
duces great anxiety, pain, vomiting, and 
the other deleterious effects of powerful 
narcotics. # • 

Externally, the powdered leaves may 
be used as an errbine, • 

LEPROSY, or Lepra, ft disease of 
the skin, ^ippearing at first in rnd pim¬ 
ples, or pustules, on different parts of 
the body. Sometimes they appear sin¬ 
gle, and sometimes a great number arise 
together, especially on the arms and 
legs. As the disease increases, fresh 
pimples appear, which joining the for¬ 
mer, make a sort of clusters. The pus¬ 
tules are rough, whitish, and scaly ; 
when scratched, the scabs fall off, a thin 
ichor oozes out,’and hardens into a scaly 
crust. The whole body is at length 
covered with a scaly crust. • 

This disease is little known in this 
country. The cure consists in the in¬ 
ternal use of autimonial, and mercurial 
medicines, for a considerable length of 
time. ■ In conjunction with these, warm 
bathing,* particularly the vapour bath, 
(See Bath,) has ijften been employed 
with advantage. , 

AMiough leprosy, strictly #o called, 
is a very rare disease, yet to this head 
may be referred a variety of cutaneous 
afl'ections, which are in this country very 
common, a«d often vj^ry obstiimtg. 'Il'cy 
appear in different forms ^ sonietirnej In 
red pustules; sometime»in white scuns; 
sometimes in ulcerations; and Some¬ 
times a transition from one form to ano 
ther takes place. All these wiM oftfe:i 
give way to the remedies already men¬ 
tioned^ but they sometimes fail, or are 
improper to be prescribed. In some 
cases purging, miileral water, or the de¬ 
coction of elm bark, (See Kj.m,) will 
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be of service.' Where there is a watery 
itching, and spreading eruption, more 
partict^larly incident to old persons, 
a strong decoction of juniper tops and 
berries, drunk to the quantitj^of a quart 
a day, and long persisted in, has been, 
very cttectual. Different external aj). 
plicutions, such as an ointment of sul¬ 
phur, the ointment of nitrated quick¬ 
silver, liir ointment wit|;i calomel; (See 
Tar ointment,) or a weak solution of 
corrosive sublimate, in an almond emul¬ 
sion, in the proportion of half a grain of 
the former, to an ounce of the latter, 
huveW'en irequently beneficial; at the 
same time, these mercurial preparations 
camiot beap|)lied, even externally, with 
too nincli civiition. 

The<diet of persons labouring under 
such complaints, cannot be hj;re speci¬ 
fied ; the weakly, and the old, will re- 
<]uire, however, a more generous one 
than the healthy and robust. The bowels 
should, in every case, be kept soluble. 

LETHARGY, or Lethar^uSf a dis¬ 
ease, nearly allied to apoplex)*. It is 
distinguished by great drowsiness, or 
inclination to sleep, from which the pa¬ 
tient is with difficulty roused. Swelled 
and protuberant eyes, are remarkably 
chiH-acteristie of the disease. In some 
persons, lethargy appears to be almost 
a constilutional d< feet, and continues 
for years, w'itliout any further iiiconvi’- 
iiience than the piopensity to sleep 
upon a cessation of muscular motion, 
and after taking food. It is j.,oduccd 
by various causes : piessiire on tlic brain 
is, hoi^ever, one of the chief, Tliis pres¬ 
sure in:iy,^eitlier arise from fractiyus of 
the skull, from water collected in the 
cavity of the skull, or from a preterna¬ 
tural determination of blood to the head. 

It is said, also, that fright,fanger, the 
depressing passions, sneezing medicines, 
arid the strong exhalations of flowers, 
will so'inetiines cause the complaint. The 
cure must, of course, depend in some 
measuiV’, upon the cause. If it proceed 
from wounds, or fractures of the skull, 
our attention must be directed to these; 
clysters, bleeding, blistering, voihiting, 
and purging, according* to circum- 
jitancesareindicuted, A?parediet,and an 
i [2 
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avoidance of all stimulating liquid;, are 
in general necessary. Persons who are 
constitutionally lethargic, should be 
careful to eat and drink sparingly, 
avoiding all hearty meals; and keep 
the bowels open by aloetics. Fox-glove 
has been given for khis last sjiecies of 
the complaint; but with doubtful suc¬ 
cess. See Apoplexy. 

LETHARGY, of Houses, is dis- 
tinguisbed by his resting his head, with 
his mouth in the manger, and his poll 
often inclined to one side j lie evinces a 
disposition to eat, but generally falls, 
asleep with the food in his mouth. If' 
a horse 'continue long in this state, IjfC 
falls into an atrophy, or universal decay. 
In some instances this complaint is sjud 
to be occasioned by a species of r/ig- 
wort, which grows in mooiish districts. 

Cleansing the bowels, and iiideed'^he 
whole alimentary canal, is, in this com¬ 
plaint, indispensable. The purging ball 
mentioned under the article Aloi s may 
be used for this purpose. Laxative 
clysters may be also advantageously 
given, see Clyster, After winch, warm 
stimulants, such as ginger, cayenne pep¬ 
per, grains of paradise, and bark, with 
snake root, promise the most success. 
See Staggers. 

LETTER, a term applied in a great 
variety of ways. A letter, in its primi¬ 
tive sense, implies the sign of a sound ; 
of such signs words are composed : 
hence originated the letters of the al¬ 
phabet. 

A letter, or Cfilslle, is a written or 
printed (•ommnnication, addressed to 
some person or persons. Letters are 
either [irivate or ])ublic. Private loi¬ 
ters are tho.se by which the intercourse 
between persons residing at a distance 
from each other is carried on ; this me¬ 
dium of cniunuiiiicatiun forms, next to 
social, personal intercourse, one of tlie 
most agreeable interchanges of intel¬ 
lectual ideas which can possibly be in¬ 
vented. The form and style of a letter 
should be suited to the subject, and to 
the person to whom it is addressed ; 
and, at the same time, should convey in 
the simplest and most appropriate lan¬ 
guage^ without art or affectation, the 
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ideas which may be desired to be cqd- 
veyed. Rules have been laid down for 
the writing of letters 5 but the best rules 
aie those which are prompted b^ nature, 
civility, and good iiianners. Every per¬ 
son ought to remember that in writing 
a letter, it becomfs a specie# of publi¬ 
cation, and that It might be seen by 
others besides tlie person to whom it is 
specifically addiessed ; hence the neces¬ 
sity of taking care that, in our episto- 
> lary correspondence,thethoughtsshould 
be not only appropriate, but that they 
' should be such of which we should at 
^o time have occasion to be ashamed. 

\ Public letters are those gentyally ad- 
rwessed to some person through the me- 
dAiin of the press. Except in their 
in4*e form, they require the same atten¬ 
tion to their composition as other lite- 
productions. , 

I|(2TTERof Attorney, or Power 
of Attorney, is aii instrument giving to 
a second person authority to do any law¬ 
ful act in the stead of the firiiicipal, or 
. person so granting it. It is sometimes 
revocable, and sometimes not: in the 
latter case, the word irrevocable is in- 
seited in the instrument. The authority 
given must be strictly pursued ; and if 
the attorney does less than the power, it 
shall be void ; if more, it shall be good 
as far as the power goes, and void as to 
the rest; but both these rules^iave many 
'exceptions. A letter of attorney is liable 
to a stam[)-duty if for the sale, trans¬ 
fer, accejitance, or receipt of dividends 
of any of the public funds, of 20 s; if 
for any %ther purpose 30s.; and 20s. 
for every ]0R0 words above the first. 

Letters Patent. See Patent. 

Letters, postage of. See Post. 

LETTUCE, or Lacfuca, a genus 
comprehending twenty-one species, al¬ 
most all Euro])ean plants ; a few indige¬ 
nous to South America ; and three com¬ 
mon to the wastes, hedges, or old walls 
of our own country. 

The Sativa, or Garden lettuce, is 
wel^known as an agreeable esculent; 
the following varieties are those cliiefly 
cultivated : the coniinoii, the cabbage, 
the cilicia, the Dutch brown, tlie Alep¬ 
po, the imperial, green capuchin, the 
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Versailles, or upright jAiite cos, the 
black cos, the common white, the led 
capuchin, the Roman, the pinue, the 
royal, and the Egyptian leltiu^. Of 
these thefystis common in all gardens. 

It may he sown in all seasons of the 
’year; hut iu shady borders during the 
hot months ; the cabbage l,ettuce should 
also be sown at dili'eient se.isous, to 
have a continuance tliiouglioiit the siiiu- 
mer. The firsPerop should he sown in 
February, iu an o})eu situation; the 
otliers at the interval of three weeks. 
But the latter crops should be sown 
under cover, though not ^undef tlie 
drippings of trees. After sowing suc¬ 
cessive crops for the suinmer in April, 
May, and June, towards,the ena of 
August khey may lie sown for a winter 
crop, to be preserved under glasses, or 
in a‘bed* arched over with hoopH, and 
covered with mats. The most valuable 
of all the English lettuces are, tlie 
Egyptian green cos, the Versailles or 
white cos, the cilicia, and the black cos. 
The brown Dutch and green capuchin 
are very hardy, and may be sown iale 
under walls, where they will stand the 
winter. Some of these kinds, the lilack 
cos for instance, should have it.s leaves 
tied together, to whiten the inner (lart. 
Many of them, however, requiu: no 
more attention than meitdy being trans¬ 
planted after being taken from the seed 
bed, to fifteen inches dlstaine, kept 
clear from weeds, and, in very dry wea¬ 
ther, t(\ he occasionally wate'Ctl, 

In obtaining tit*; seeds of the ildfer- 
ent varieties, caie should he taken not 
to Igt them stand too near to eacri other, 
or tlieir indivi.Rial cliaract^s will be 
materially altered. 

As food, the garden lettuce, when 
eaten at ii^ht, is slightly narcotic, and, 
we think, well calciilaled to .im..j^"ihe 
irritability of the nervous system. * 

The inspissated juice of thcigiwSen 
lettuce has been latterly recommended 
as a substitute for opium, whg'e, from 
peculiarity of constitution, opium can¬ 
not be taken. It is called Lactucarivtn, 
by lb<iEdinburgh College. It has the 
colour, andtfo soipe degree the taste and 
odour of opium. The dose is from one 
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grain to six, in the form of pill: or of 
a tincture, made wjth one ounce of 
lactuoarium, and one pint of proof s[>i> 
rit, from ten to sixty drops may be 
taken. The London collegi, liowever, 
takes no notice of this plant; and ma¬ 
ny physicians think it altogether un¬ 
important. • 

LETTUCE, the Strong Scented, 
or Lactusa virosa, is ati indigenous bi¬ 
ennial plant, found groning on the 
banks of ditches, and borjlers of fields, 
flowering in July and August. The 
stalk rises about three leet in height, 
erect, slepdcr^ prickly below, smooth 
above. The leaves are rather smooth, 
and toothed j the flowers are numerous, 
and of a siriphur yellow colour. The 
leaves and stem, the smell of which is 
foetid, and resembling in some degree 
that of opium, contain a white opaque 
juice, abounding more copiously when 
the plant is in flower, at which time it 
should be gathered, and the juice ex¬ 
pressed. This inspissated juice is nar¬ 
cotic and diuretic. The dose is six 
grains, gradually increased. The same 
observations apply to this as to the last 
article, which see. 

Lettuce, Horse's. See Sow Thistle. 

J^ettuce, Lamb's. See Corn Salad. 

LEVEL, an instrument used to 
make a line parallel to the horizon, and 
to continue it out at pleasure ; and by 
«iuch means to find the true level, or 
the difterence of ascent or descent, be¬ 
tween two or more places, for conveying 
water, draining fenS, &c. Several in¬ 
struments have been contrived for this 
purpose ; the most simple, hower^r, is 
made of a long wooden trough, or caiial, 
which, being equally filled with water, 
its surface shews the line of level; where 
works of moderate extent <“re carried 
on, aoTf where the perfect level of each 
stratum of tn&t|>rials is not an object of 
iiAptn^fence, the common Bricklayer's 
level, made in the form of an inverted 
T, tiuiii j , having a plumb suspended 
from the top, and received in an Ofren- 
iiig at the junction of the perpendicu¬ 
lar, with the horizontal piece, fvlll an¬ 
swer well enough. The principle on 
wliich this acts is, that as all weights 
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liHve a tendency to gravitate towards the 
centre of the earth, so, as the plumb is 
a true perpendicular, any line cutting 
that at right angles, must be a liorizon- 
tal line at the point of intersection. 

There ere various^pther levels of dif¬ 
ferent shape, such as llie carpenter’s, 
the paviour’s, and the mason’s level ; 
but they operate precisely upon the 
same principle as the bricklayer’s level, 
and therefore need no description. 

LEVER, in mechanics, one of the 
five powers ; it consists of a straight bar, 
of iron or wood, &c,, supjio'-ed to be' 
inflexible, supported on a fulcrum of 
prop, b*;^ a single point; about which 
all the parts are moveable. 'I'be lever 
is the first of those simple machines 
called mechanical powers, as being the 
simplest of them all; and is cii^t'fly 
ufeed for raising great weights to small 
heights. The lever is of thiee kinds. 
The first kind is exemplified in using 
the poker of a common fire ; in pmceis 
scissars, snutfers, &c. Tlie steel-yard 
and the common balance are also levers 
of this kind. The second kind is where 
the bar is passed through a ring, and 
the end is made to loucli the ground, 
or other support, in order to lift the 
body to which the ring may be attached. 
To this kind of lever may be also re¬ 
ferred the. oars and rudder of a boat; 
the masts of a ship, cutting knives fix¬ 
ed at one end, doors, whose hinges serve 
as a fulcrum, &c. In the third kind of 
lever the power acts between the weight 
and the prop; such are ladders raised 
by a man somewhere between the two 
ends, to rear it against a wall, or a pair 
of tongs, &c. By this kind of lever too 
it is, that the muscular motions of ani¬ 
mals are performed. A fourth kind of 
lever, called a bended lever, such is a 
hammer in drawing a nail, (cc,, has 
been mentioned. In all levers, the uni¬ 
versal property is, that the effect of 
either the weight or the power to turn 
the lever about the fulcrum is dirCjCtly 
as its intensity and its distance from the 
prop ; whence it is deduced that paral¬ 
lel forces acting perpendicularly upon a 
straight lever, keep it in equilibrio, they 
will be to each other reciprocally as the 
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distances from the fulcrum at which 

they act. 

LEVERET, a hare during*its first 
year. See Hare. 

LEYDEN PHIAL, in electricity, 
a j^lass phial or jar^coated both within 
and without with tin-foil, or some such 
conducting substance, that it may be 
charged with the electric fluid, and em¬ 
ployed in a variety of useful and enter- 
.taining experiments. 

LIBEL, injurious reproach or accu¬ 
sation, written and published against 
the memory of one who is dead, or the 
reputation of one who is alive, and 
thereby exposing him to public*liatred, 
contempt, and ridicule. A libel may 
also be directed against the government, 
or public bodies of men forming a part 
of government, such as the House 
of Commons, or Lords,, the Ministry, 
&c. When, however, a writing inveighs 
against mankind in general, or against 
a particular order of men, it is no libel ; 
.it must descet d to particulars and indi¬ 
viduals to make it a libel. But a gene¬ 
ral reflection on the government is a 
lihel, though no particular person is 
reflected on : and the writing against a 
known law is held to be CTiminal. 1’his 
last, however, must be understood with 
lirnitutioii: for if temperate discussion 
upon the laws of a stale were forbidden, 
an end must soon be put to every spe¬ 
cies of improvement in legislation. 

The remedies for libel are of two 
hinds; by indictment or information, 
and by ^tioii. The former is for a 
public oft'euce : for, it is said, that every 
libel has a tendency to the breach of 
the peace, by provoking the person li¬ 
belled to break it: which offence is said 
to be the same in point of law, whether 
the matter be true or false ; and there¬ 
fore it is that the defendant, on an in- 
rlictmeiit for publishing a libel, is not 
allowed to allege the truth of it by way 
of justification. This is the constant 
doet||jne of our law-courts 5 but, in 
many cases, the common sense of man¬ 
kind is manifestly opposed to it. In 
the remedy by action, which is to re¬ 
pair the party In damages for the injury 
<iohe him, the defendant may,'as for 
/to 
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words spoken, justify the truth of the 
fact, and shew that the plaintiff has 
received no injury at all. • 

In all cases for libel, however, whe¬ 
ther by indictment, information, or by 
action, the ore to judge both of the 
law and the fact. This function of the 
jury is, perhaps, next to M^gna Charta, 
the Act of Habeas Corpus, and the Bill 
of Rights, one of the best safeguards 
of the liberties of an Englishman. 

LJIBER, in botany, the inner bark 
of a vegetable, being the third integu¬ 
ment. It is membranous, juicy, .and 
flexible j from it the wood is^radimliy 
formed. See Bark. 

LIBERTY, freedom. The absolute 
rights of man have been apfty denomi¬ 
nated the’natural liberty of inatikind. 
This patuval liberty consists in a power 
of acting as one thinks fit, without anj" 
restraint or contioul, being a right inlit*- 
rent in us from our birth. But this na¬ 
tural liberty must be in part surrender¬ 
ed when man enters into society, and 

submits to government. Political or 
. . ® • 
civil liberty, is natural liberty restrain¬ 
ed by human laws no farther than is 
necessary and expedient for the general 
advantage of the public; all restraint 
which exceeds such necessity and expe¬ 
dience is wrong : hence every wanton or 
causeless restraint of natural liberty, 
whether practised by a monarch, by 
nobility, or a popular assembly, is a de¬ 
gree of tyranny ; in this view, law itself 
is often •tyrannical; but nevertheless, 
laws, when prudently framed and admi¬ 
nistered, are the best safeguaids t>f ra- 
tiona'r liberty; for in a socirty where 
there are no laws, there can be no proper 
liberty. See Government, Laws, 
and Right, 

LICHEH, the myne given to a dis¬ 
ease of the skin, which has been defined 
an extensive eruption,* consistin g^ of 
small elevations of the cuticle, with an 
inflamed base, not containing a fluid, 
nor tending to suppuration j it*aftVc(s 
adults, is corwiected with internal dis¬ 
order, jisually terminating in scurf, re¬ 
current,* and not contagious. Several 
varieties of tfiis disease have been ob¬ 
served. The simple lichen, aflcctiiig 
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wiak and irtilaljle habits, and wjmen 
more than men : iUeiichenagriuSy which 
Bometemcs is produced by imprudent 
exposure to cold, and is then accora- 
panieti with (juick pulse, Toiftiting, head 
ach, &c. ; the lichen pilaris, as well at 
tlte last, IVetpieiitly occurs in persons 
accnstoiiied *10 ilrmk larijely of ardent 
spirits undiintcd; the lichen UviduSy 
principally atK>ct-» youii}^ persons, and 
often clnhlren livin<r in conlincd situa¬ 
tions, or having little exercise. This 
species of lichen, which is very similar 
to the land-scurvy, may be presently 
cured by Rourishitig food, moderate ex¬ 
ercise in the open air, with the use of 
the bark, and the dilute sulphuric acid, 
or the tincfhre of muriate of iron. The 
lichen 'iropicus, is a complaiht, known 
by the prickly heat, almost universally 
alfectinj' Europeans, settled in tropical 
climates. 

The cure of the different species of 
lichen, must depend, in great measure, 
upon the disorder with which they are 
accompanied. See Ringworm, Tet¬ 
ter, &t:. 

Lichen, inBotany. See Liver-wort. 

fJE, a falsehood, or an untruth, told 
with an intention to deceive, for some 
interested or vicious purpose. Attempts 
have been made to rlistinguish between 
those falsehoods uhich are said not to 
be lies, and those lies which are not lite¬ 
ral or direct falselioods. But, in morals, 
all fraud is wrong; and although the 
casuist, and the worldly-minded may 
per'iiade themselves, that a concealment 
of the truth by a lie, may contribute to 
ftheir ind/.vidual interest, or advaitfage, 
yet the injury done to their own minds, 
ns well as to the minds of others, by a lie, 
fs great beyond calculation. We know 
that m;my pretended excepflons to the 
tel|,ing of the plain truth have been 
pljU^sdily advan'jed ; but, from its ulti¬ 
mate* injurious consequences, no pre¬ 
sent advantage can atone for a delibe¬ 
rate falsehood in any case : the vice of 
lying' is, therefore, at all times, wrong 
and demoralizing. Even the sill^ habit 
of exftg«geration in common discourse, 
should be carefully'guarded against. 
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Hyperbole is, we fear, too often a step 
to the greater wrong. 

LIENTERY, a species of diarrhoea, 
in which the food passes through the in¬ 
testines without having undergone any 
alteration* See Di^rkikea. 

LIFE, in natural philosophy, animal 
or vegetable existence. The principle, 
or cause of life, is still, notwithstanding 
all the researches of physiologists, in¬ 
volved in im[)enetrable obscurity, upon 
which we will not, because we cannot, 
pretend to throw any light. 

The duration of human life is a sub¬ 
ject, however, to which it is desirable to 
pay attention, because the length, or 
shortness of our lives, appears to depend 
upon causes over which we have often 
considerable control. 

The common duration of the lifepf 
man, since an}' records have been kept 
which may lie considered as indubitable, 
is from 70 to 80 years. There are, how¬ 
ever, some extraordinary exceptions to 
these common periods ; many men in 
our own time living to upwards of one 
Iiundred years. The oldest persons of 
whom we have any record, since the 
Christian era, are : Peter Zorten, who 
died in Hungary in 1724, at the age of 
185 years ; his wife also lived to the age 
of 164 , they having been intermarried 
for the soace of 147 years. Louisa 
Truxo, a negress, living in Tuciitnan, 
ill South America, in 1780, then aged 
175 years. John Rovin, a native of 
Fluugary, lived to the age of 172 years. 
Henry Jenkins, who lived in Y-^orkshire, 
died at the age of id}) years, in 1670 . 
Joseph Sursington, 16 ‘ 0 . A Pilish 

Peasant, \ 57; and Old Parr,ns he is com¬ 
monly called, who lived in Shropshire 
to 152 years, and died in l635. Our 
records furnish us with males and fe¬ 
males of different countries of the world, 
who lived upwards of one hundred 
years, through almost every intermediate 
period, up to the age of old Parr, but 
it does not appear that any have excci^ded 
his age, except the persons above men¬ 
tioned. 

From a review of all our records of 
longevity, it may be soncluded, that the 
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life of man does not in any degree grow 
bhorter, iti proportion to the length of 
time the world has existed ; also, 

that although longevity may, perhaps, 
he more frequent in some districts than 
in others, yet that it is by,no means 
restricted to any pirticular district. 

The following appear, however, to be 
most essential causes of longevity. Air 
and climate: for although almost all 
climates give instances of longevity, yet 
the majority of instances occur in cold 
and moderate climates. The heat, the 
diet, and the excesses more generally in¬ 
dulged in in hot countries, are enfeebling 
causes. The being born of hcSlthy pa¬ 
rents, are circumstances evidently fa¬ 
vourable to the duration of human life. 

The form md size of the individual^ 
are also of some importance : it is gene- 
raff}' admitted, that persons of a com¬ 
pact shape, and of a moderate stature, 
aie the most likely to live long. No¬ 
thing is more conducive to longevity 
than equanimity and good spirits. This 
* is a point which cannot be too much in¬ 
culcated, as experience continually 
shows, that many persons perish from 
despondency, who, if they had preserved 
their spirits and vigour of mind, might 
have survived many years longer. Nei¬ 
ther the irritable who are agitated by 
trifles, nor the melancholy, who mag¬ 
nify the evils of life, can expect to live 
long. Those who suffer their strengtii 
and spirits to lie exhausted by severe 
study, or other mental exertion, seldom 
reach a great age. Of 1712 persons, 
who livea above a century, Fontenelle, 
who did not quite reach 100 years, is 
the only author of any note; and his 
great age is ascribed to the tranquil ease 
of his temper, and his liveliness of spi¬ 
rits. Among those who have devoted 
themselves to the study or practice of 
music, instances of great age have been 
veiy frequent. The occupation is also 
of no trifling moment in the prolonga¬ 
tion of human life. No person who leads 
an iifie life, will ever attain great age : 
but health, and long life, depend much 
on the inauuer in which the individual 
is employed. Those occupations are 
certainly the most conducive to the. du- 
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ration of life, which are drried on in the 
open air, and require activity or labour; 
thus farmers, gardeners, and labourers 
in the country, are, in general, the long¬ 
est lived. sThe mode of living, is also 
/leservingof considerable attention. The 
present general habits of society militate 
most unquestionably against long life. 
but most persons, however, have it in 
their power to regulate their manner of 
living j and by attention to their food, 
clothing, employment, rest, and temper 
of mind, might not only contribute to 
the prolongation of their lives, bu^ pre¬ 
serve themselves from many diseases, 
and greatly increase their relish for all 
the substantia! enjo} meats of life. The 
importance of wholesome food for the 
preservation of health, and promoting 
long life,.and the avoiding of all excess, 
whether in eating, drinking, or the pas¬ 
sions, are sufficiently obvious, Sorae 
instances are, indeed, recorded of per¬ 
sons who have continued to commit ex¬ 
cesses, and yet have lived long; but 
these can be considered only as excep¬ 
tions to the general rule. Experience 
ought to point out those articles of food 
which are best adapted to the constitu¬ 
tion of each individual. It may, how¬ 
ever, be observed here, that peoploin 
general, especially tliose who do not la¬ 
bour, eat much more than nature re¬ 
quires ; and that a little abstinence, or 
self-denial, will often prevent, or even 
cure disease. On this subject, what we 
have said under the articles Exercise, 
and Food, is deserving of serious at¬ 
tention. , 

Iiiscontern plating the origit^and du¬ 
ration of human life, it is found, that 
the birth of male children is considera¬ 
bly more numerous than that of female, 
in the projiortion of], about 14 to 13 ; 
but notwithstanding this number, of 
births in the males, thejiuinber of Jiv - 
ing females is considerably greatt'f tiian 
that of males, in an average proportion 
of the different stages of life : the males 
being exposed in youth to more dangers, 
and consequently to death, will, most 
probably, account for this difl'erence. 

F rom the itfbst areurate accounts pub- 
lishedindiffTerentcountries and climates, 
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it appears tnat of one thousand persona 
living in large cities no less than thirty- 
five ty thirty-six die annually; while 
in country places or small towns, only 
fioni twenty-eight to thirty deaths hap¬ 
pen in a similar peiiod. The late re- 
duciiun of tlie ravages committed by 
the smalhpojf must, however, alter this 
calculation for large cities: it is said 
^see Smam.-pox) that the lives saved 
in this metropolis, alone, by vaccination 
in the last fifteen years, are above2y,000. 

Life Annuity. See Annuity and 
Insurance. 

Life Boat. See Boat. 

LiFK-PRESERVER a namegiven 
to several inventions for the preservation 
of peisons yi danger of drowning from 
shipwreck uiid otlier accidents. 

The life [ireserver invented by Mr. 
Dan I EL, is made of pliable water-proof 
leather, and double throughout. The 
head of the wearer is to. pass between 
twostraps which rest upon the shoulders, 
and his arms are to |>as8 through the 
spaces on the outside of the straps, so 
as to allow the machine under them to 
encircle the body like a large hollow 
belt; on tlie lower part of the back 
is a strap which is to pass between the 
thi^lis of the wearer and buckle in front. 
The machine thus fixed, is to be filled 
with air by the mouth of the wearer, 
who is to continue blowing through a 
stop-cock in the front of the machine 
till it is fully inflated ; the air is then 
confined by turning the cock. The 
person wearing this isachine floats about 
breast high in the water with perfect 
ease and ^freedom, and may move 
at pleasure. When it is well filled with 
air from the lungs it is capable of pre- 
leiiliug four persons from sinking under 
water. 

Autt^her life preserver lias been sug- 
ge^cd by M..^^CiRANT, for which the 
of arts awarded him their Gold 
pieilal. It consists in the conversion of 
a ship,’,s water-cask to this purpose; 
and which has been found adequate to 
its important design: the method is 
iiimpie, the expense trifling, and 'cquires 
no (are. Indeed, aU the ship’s water- 
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casks now in use could be converted 
into life-preservers upon this plan in a 
few hours. The cask is attached to a 
bed composed of wood, which is nearly 
square, by lashing only, without a single 
nail in any part of it. The bung-hole of 
the cask snould be iLade in shape of an 
oblong square, and large enough to 
admit a man’s arm. It should be sawed 
out of a piece of inch-thick cork, and 
fitted nicely with a wood file. The 
top of the bung must be covered with a 
piece of sheet iron about ^th of an inch 
in thickness; a hinge and hasp are to 
be cut out of the same, and the iron 
plate riwited through the thickest part 
of the cork by five small rivets, the 
centre one having an eye upon the top 
to which the fore-lock which receives 
the bung is fastened. The bed and 
hung once completed, and fourteen hou 
thimbles and five dozen bottle corks pro¬ 
cured, all the rest is sailors’ work. Inde¬ 
pendently of the bed and all the other 
apparatU!.,one pound and three quarters 
of cast iron is necessary to every gallon 
of air for ballast, and three gallons of 
air for each roan; for instance, a 36 
gallon cask requires 8 feet of \~ inch 
plank, 6 fathoms of 2 inch-rope, 15 
fathoms of inch-line, 5 dozen of corks, 
and 63lbs of cast iron for ballast: this 
will support twelve men in sea-water ; 
it is always at hand, occupies no more 
than the usual space, and no part of 
the apparatus is in the way. The corks 
are attached to the lines to make them 
float and prevent the hand from slip¬ 
ping. Loops are also made afound the 
cask with the cork line for the conveni¬ 
ence of holding fast. It is scarcely 
possible to convey the particulars of 
this apparatus without a drawing : and 
those who desire a more minute account, 
will of course consult the 36th volume of 
the Transactions of the Society of Arts, 
from which this description is taken. We 
merely add that when a case of danger 
occurs it is only necessary to cut the 
deck-lashing of the cask, to discHrge 
the water, to secure the bung, and 
throw the cask overboard ; tlie land 
being to Leeward, the wind and sea 



will set the cask and men towards the 
slioie: from the manner in which the 
casik is fixed, the cask will alw|iys float 
steadily, and cannot roll or upset. 

LIFE-KAFT, a raft, contrived as 
the preceding article, for the purpose of 
i.aving the lives of^persons in danger of 
drowning from shipwreck, &c. 

Thelife-raft,inventedby Mr.T.CooK, 
and described in the 37th Volume of 
tiie Transactions of the Society of Arts, 
consists of a square piece of canvas, 
containing holes for the men to sit in, 
with strengthening bands for them to 
sit on. Two sides of the canvas are 
nailed, the other two sides are*laced to 
a square frame, which takes apart at two 
'orners, that it may be rolled up with 
the canvas in a very small compass. The 
casks, which should be those used for 
hilTding the ship’s water, are secured, 
one at each corner, by slings and a strap¬ 
ping line. This raft has the advantage 
of being fitted in a few minutes, at a 
time when a few minutes might decide 
the fate of the crew, who are not requi¬ 
red to lash themselves, but merely to sit 
astride on the bands, being well buoyed 
up, and to remain quiet till driven on 
shore by the wind and wav*>s; neither 
can they be washed off, if ever so be¬ 
numbed with cold. A raft of 7 feet 
square will carry 13 men ; one of four 
feet six inches square will *carry five 
men, with casks in proportion. 

Another life-raft is also described In 
the same volume, by Mr. T. W. Ron- 
GEU, which is formed of four casks, as 
in the fotmer case, but it is constructed 
of such materials besides, as every vessel 
is obliged to take to sea, for other pur¬ 
poses, viz. slings, capstan-bars, gra¬ 
tings, or hatches, and handspikes, 
lasited together, with small ropes or 
gaskets. Casks of any size may be used; 
and small spars, such as boat-masts, 
top-gallants, studding-sail booms, top¬ 
mast studding-sail yards, and many 
more which it is unnecessary to enurae- 
ratet may be substituted for capstan- 
bars. The raft is to be constructed 
upon deck thus : while part of the crew 
are getting the casks out of the hold, 
let the rest get the capstan-bars, gjating, 
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handspike?, and lashing ready. Lay 
TWO capstan-bars parallel to each other, 
about six feet apart, on whicli, place 
three gratings and lash them together ; 
then lay t^o more capstan-bars athwart 
^the end of the former, one on each side 
of the grating, and secure them with 
good lashings, which will form a square 
platform, for the men to stand on. Next, 
let an empty butt be secured to each side 
o( the square by means of slings. At 
the same time, part of the crew may be 
em|)loyed in forming a square on the 
other side of the deck with four jmore 
capstan-bars, which is tp placed on 
the top of the cssk, and passed down to 
the lower square. A handspike njay 
also be lashed to each cornor of the raft 
in an up»ight position, a life liiie being 
passed ropnd it, and made fast to the 
tipper end of the handspikes, which will 
be^above the platform; lines may be 
passed also in various directions across 
It for the men to hold by. It may be 
hoisted into the water in various ways. 
The buoyancy of four butts, containing 
108 gallons beer measure, is equal to 
the weight of nearly thirty men, allow¬ 
ing 150lbs. to each man. 

LIGAMENT, in anatomy, an elastic 
and strong membrane connecting ihe 
extremities of the moveable bones. 
They are divided into capsular, vliirh 
surround joints like a bag, and conwcct- 
ing ligaments. 

LIGATURE, in surgery, a thread 
or silk, fee. of various thickness, covered 
in general, with wlate wax, for the pur¬ 
pose of tying arteries, a vein, or, other 
parti. It should be round and ^ery firm, 
so as to allow being tied with some force, 
without the risk of breaking. 

Ligatures are also used to extend or 
replace boijgs, which are broken or dislo¬ 
cated, or to secure the splints winch^are 
usually applied to fractydbs and t o fac i- 
litate the operation of blood lettid®^: in 
8uch cases, they are made of linen, ca¬ 
lico, flannel, leather, or any other elas¬ 
tic substance. Although considerable 
compression by ligatures is often neces¬ 
sary, if‘is nevertheless possible to do 
much niischiff by excessive or long-con¬ 
tinued compression, and, therefore, in 
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the application of ligatures, much care 
and circumspection are necessary. 

LIGHT, that radiant, impondera¬ 
ble, ethereal mutter, by means of which 
objects are seen by the eye, ^ 

The velocity of light is almost incon¬ 
ceivable ; it has been shown that it is 
about eight ^minutes in passing from 
the sun to the earth, so tliat it may be 
considered as moving at the rate of 
300,000 miles in a secdtid. 

Some bodies intercept light, or are 
opaque ; others allow its transmission, 
or are transparent ; and there are gra- 
dutiofis from perfect upacity, to nearly 
perfect transparenty. When a ray of 
light passes through the same medium, 
or when it passes perfiendicularly from 
one transparent medium to another, it 
continues to move without changing its 
direction ; but when it passes bblic^uety 
from one medium into another ofa dif¬ 
ferent density, it is thrown more or less 
out of its former direction, and is said 
to be refracted, ^'lle refraction is to~ 
wards the perjiendieular, when the ray 
pusses into a denser medium, and from 
the perpendicular when it passes into a 
rarer medium. When the rays of light 
arrive at the surface of bodies, a part of 
theiii, and sometimes nearly the whole, 
is thrown back or rejlected ; and the 
more obliquely the light falls upon the 
surface, the greater in general is the re¬ 
flected portion. In these cases the an¬ 
gle of reflection is always equal to the 
angle of incidence. , 

A sun-beam passing through a trian¬ 
gular prism of glass gives rise to a 
series of brilliant tints similar to ^ose 
of' the rainbow. See Colour. 

If a solar beam be refracted by a 
prism, and the coloured image received 
upon a sheet of paper, it will be found, 
on npiofi'ng the han'd gently through it, 
that there is aw evident increase of tem- 
p<!R5tT.'.-e towards the red ray. If the 
coloured rays he thrown successively 
upon dedicate thermometers, it will be 
found that if the heating power of the 
violet rays be considered as l6, that of 
the green rays will be 36, and. of the 
ced S5. The heating power of the 
ipectnim eteteuds also beyond the red 
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ray: a thermometer in tlie red ray rose 
to 7 in ten minutes ; but just beyond 
the red ray the rise was 9. That these 
calorific 'rays are susceptible of refrac¬ 
tion and reflection, is proved by the 
intense heat produced wlien the solar 
rays are edneeutratedinto a focus, by a 
lens, or by a concave mirror. See Burn¬ 
ing Glass. 

The radiant matter emitted by terres¬ 
trial bodies at high temperatures agrees, 
in many of its properties, with that con¬ 
stituting the solar rays; but in otiiers 
it presents material differences. The 
effect we perceive in approaching a fire 
chiefly r«»ults from radiation ; and if a 
concave metallic mirror be held opposite 
the fire, a heating and luminous focus 
will be found. 

In nature, the influence of the solar 
rqj’s is very complex, and the grow\h, 
colour, flavour,- and even the forms of 
many vegetables, are much dependent 
upon them. Tliis is seen in many plants 
which are protected from the immedi¬ 
ate contact of light: celery and endive 
are thus cultivated, with the view of 
rendering them palatable; and plants 
which are made to grow in a room im¬ 
perfectly illuminated, always bend to¬ 
wards the apertures by which the sun’s 
rays enter. The changes, too, which 
vegetables effect upon the circumam¬ 
bient atmosphere, are influenced by the 
same cause. 

In the animal creation, brilliancy of 
colour, and gaudy plumage, belong to 
the tropical climates; more sombrous 
tints belong to the polar inhabitants ; 
and dull colours characterize nocturnal 
animals, and those who chiefly abide 
below the surface. In a word, light ap¬ 
pears to be one of the most necessary 
and useful stimuli in the due support 
of not only vegetable but of most ani¬ 
mal existence, and chiefly so to man. 
Hence the necessity, in order to the pre¬ 
servation of good health, that we should 
be exposed to much light. Amongst 
other causes the obstruction of thearaya 
of light by those columns of dense 
smoke which hover continually over 
large cities, is one which has consider¬ 
able influence on health) and which has 
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been tliOii<>ht, liillierto, of too triHiiiu; 
uionu’iit. lie, therefore, who sliali ui- 
vvMt d by whle'o biict) hiiioke 

nui} i)e bul, vmII eo’.iiVi 

b‘-nerit oo iiKUikiixi. Jl Ih s:i!il lliat ii 
Mr. [*,111!;*^, I'f Waiwick, has a(lo))te(l 
.1 (,'lan fill llie eou.suujptiou rtf -sinokf, 
.lixl ih.ii It h<is also liecii tried in tlie 
ujetiopolis witii suecesb. Should this 
|)io(Vss be made, public before our work 
IS n)!ii(j|eted, v\csliall describe it under 
the aiticle Smoke, which see. 

L'lU, h f- It CO dfdness. See D i: 1.1 li i u M. 

Ij'Cin rNlNG, a vivid, blight Hash 
of tile, whicli biiddeiily appears in the 
atiiiosplu'if, and instantly vaiiislies ; it 
Is soiiieiitilts accompanied with a ziy- 
yai- line of iii^ht, of extraoidinary inteii- 
sits and liri^htiKss : it is also olteii at¬ 
tended with heavy clouds and thunder; 
but o< curs at other times when the at- 
inospiaieis serene, espe(;ial!y in suni- 
nier er eiiin;,:;s. 

Of tlie caii.-es of this phenomenon 
we shall tiiiit under the article TniJN- 
OKR; WC sli.dl here only treat of the 
hest metliod of avoiding; the danners, 
and of obvialinji the elfects of li"ht- 

O O 

IHIJg. 

\Vhen persons Inippen to be overtaken 
liy a tlmnder-slorin, iilihoiigh they may 
not be teirified by the liohtiiin^, yet 
tliey naturally wish for shelter from the 
rain which usually attenils if; and, 
tlieiefore, if no house be at hand, they 
ireneraliy take lefuf^e under the nearest 
tiee. I>vU they thus expose themselves 
lo a double damper; first, because their 
I'lotlies bci^;;^ thus kcjit dry, their bo¬ 
dies aie rendered more liable to injury, 
tlie hnlitniiig often passing harmless 
over a body, the surface of which is 
wet; and, secondly, because a tree, or 
any elevated object, instead of waniinir 
off serves to attract and conduct the 
lightnitig^, which, in its passa;(e to the 
ground, frequently rends the trunks 
and branches, and kills any person or 
animal who happens to be close to it at 
the time. Instead of seeking protection, 
then, ffy retiring under the shelter of a 
tree, ha\-rick, pillar, w.dl, or hedge, 
the person should either jnir-'Ue his way 
«" th" nearest house, or get to a part of 
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the road or field which h:js no high ob¬ 
jects that can <liaw the lightning lo- 
wiirils it, and remain there until the 
btoiiu h:;s snbsideil. • 

]L ib particularly dangerous to stanl 
near le.xlcil spouts, non gates, or paii- 
•>a(!ns at ^iich linns ; metals of all kinds 
having so strong an attraction for light¬ 
ning as frequently to draw'it out of the 
course which it would otherwise have 
taken. • 

When in a house avoid sitting or 
staii^liiig near the window, door, or walls 
during a thunder gust. The nearer 
you are placed to the uiiddie of^ tlie 
loom the better. ’ * 

'Die greatest danger to be apprehend¬ 
ed from liglitiiing is the explosion t)f 
powder uuigHzints, which might in a 
gieal degree be secured fiom dai^ger by 
iiisuh\fion,*or by liiiing the bnlk-lieads 
and finoiiiigs with inatcrials of a non¬ 
conducting nature, the expense of which 
would not he gieat. 

Wlien a person is struck by lightning, 
strip the body, and tlirow buckets full 
of water over it for ten or lifteen ini- 
imtes ; let continued frictions and infla¬ 
tions of the Inqgs be practi.std ; and 
gentle sliocks of eh'ctricity should be 
made to pass through the chest, when a 
skilful person can be proeiiied to appfy 
it; and apply blisters to the bieast. 

The use of electricity in these cases 
of ap|)areiit death is earnestly advised, 
because it does not depend upon mere 
theory : for instances of its success in 
real cases', as well as in experiments 
made upon fowls, and other small ani¬ 
mals, corroborate it. Many of which, 
alter bUng completely deprivi d 8 f sense 
and motion, by a strong elect rii a! shock 
passed tlirongh ihe (best, have been le- 
covered by transmitting sliglilet shocks 
throiigli the >%me parish a. d in ih'^. way 
animation has been ^uspLMl^led and re*- 
stored alternately, for a* consideryijiiit 
number of times. Besides, persons seem¬ 
ingly killed by lightning, have frequently 
been lestored by the ordinary means 
used ill cases of amnivci'i doitt-; .imI, 
fioiii tlu^ snj). Ill' ■ 
eleetiicitv* tl'.eie IS ■ 1 
that it would b.c» * i .. 
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many csisr:. “where tlu'se alone have 
failed. See Conductob, Electiuci- 
TY, jy»d Thunder. 

JLi^nous Acid. See Pyrolignous 
Acid. , 

LIGNUM, in botany, the wood, or 
woody part of the trunk of trees. 

LIGNUM VITiE, or Guaiacum, 

in botany, a genus consisting of three 
species, as follow; 

The Dubium, having one pair of 
leaflets, oblong, lanceolate, obtuse; a 
native of Ton!ji:.»tabu. 

The Sanctum, with leaflets in many 
pairs, acgte ; a native of tiie West In¬ 
dies. 

, The Officinale, or Lignum vita;, is a 
tree having leaflets of two or three pairs, 
obtuse; a native of the West Indies. It 
rises forty feet in height, an,d is four or 
five in circumference. The wooih, gum, 
bark, fruit, and even the flowers, have 
been found to possess medicinal virtues. 
The wood is brought principally from 
Jamaica, and from its hardness, heavi¬ 
ness, (its specific gravity being 1.3.33,) 
and beauty, is used fora variety of pur¬ 
poses, “both ornamental and useful. It 
scarcely discovers any Smell, unless heat¬ 
ed, or while rasping, when it yields a 
light aromatic one. When chewed it 
impresses a slight acrimony, biting the 
palate and fauces. 

A peculiar characteristic of this wood, 
its shavings, and its gum is, that they 
all acquire, upon fracture, or by any 
other means, when exposed to tiie air, 
a greenUi hue j tiiis greenish hue is, 
however, most cons{>icuous in the gum. 

Guaiacum, or Gum G'MairtCM»w,a%,itisof- 
ten called,although it is a peculiar resin, 
sometimes spontaneously exudes from 
the tree • but the greater part found in 
l ointnerce is obtained by ^making inci- 
falonsTinto the trunk, or by sawing the 
wood into lliljets, and boring a hole Ion- 
‘grcirdiimlly througli ihem, so that when 
one end of a billet is laid on the fire, the 
gnaittoum melting, runs through the 
hole from the opposite end, and is col¬ 
lected in a calabash. Boiling the raspings, 
or chips, in salt and water, also“separates 
it, whidh, as it rises to the surface, may 
be collected by skimming. This sub¬ 


stance was generally regarded aS a gnm- 
resin, till Mr. Braude demonstrated it 
to be peculiar substance, differing 
both from gum and resin. Alcohol dis¬ 
solves readily 95 parts in 100 of it; the 
.solution is decomposed by tlie mineral 
acids, hence they s?iould be never given 
in prescription with it 

Both the wood and gum are stimu¬ 
lant, diapho.etic, diuretic, and purga¬ 
tive. The dose of the gum is from ten 
grains to half a drachm in the form of 
pills or bolus ; or made into an emul- 
sioo with water, by means of mucilage, 
or tl.e yolk of an egg ; l.n ge doses 
|)iiige.ii The following 111 e ll.e [oepaia- 
lions most in use : 

Mixtureof Guaiacum. Take of gnai.i- 
ciim one drachm and a half; rclincd 
sugar two diaclmis ; mucilage of guin- 
oArjbic two fluidiachms j ciiiiiaiiioi? ua- 
ter eight fluidomiees. Rub the giiai.i- 
cniii with the sugar, then with tlie mu¬ 
cilage, and, during the trituration, add 
giaduiilly the cinnamon water. This 
is a convenient mode of exhibltingguaia- 
etitn. The dose is from half a fluid- 
ounce to two, given two or thiee times 
a (lay, diluted freely with tepid barley- 
water or gruel, to assist its opeiatmii. 

Tincture of Guaiacum. Take of 
guaiacum, in powder, four ounces ; of 
rectified spirit of wine one pint. Ma¬ 
cerate for fourteen days, and strain. 
The dose is from one fluidrachm to 
three, in any convenient vehicle. W'hen 
this tincture is given in the form of a 
draught, it must be triturated witli yolk 
of egg, or with mucilage, ‘!n order to 
combine it with water. 

Ammoniated Tincture of Guaiacum, 
commonly called volatile tinctuie of 
guaicum, is made thus: Take of guaia¬ 
cum, in powder, two ounces of aroma¬ 
tic spirit of ammonia twelve fluid- 
ounces. Macerate for fourteen days, 
and strain. This tincture is more effi¬ 
cacious as a stimulating sudorific than 
the preceding preparation. The dose 
is from half a fluidrachm to twio flui- 
drachms, triturated with any mucous 
or viscid matter. 

Although the wood contains the same 
medicinal properties as the gum, we do 
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not think it at all necessary to give any 
form for its use, as the gum'itself con¬ 
tains, in a more concentrated audeHicient 
shape all the virtues of the wood. 

Gum guaiacum has lately been pro¬ 
posed as a test for wheat flour. It has 
been ascertained Ahat when guaiacum 
and pure starch are kneaded together 
no colour is developed ; that guaiacum 
scarcely becomes blue, when the flour 
contains little gluten, or has undergone 
any alteration in its quality ; but that 
when gluten or fine wheat flour is knead¬ 
ed with powdered guaiacum the mixture 
assumes a fine blue colour. 

LILAC or Seringa, a genusof plants 
comprehending four species as follow : 
the vulgaris, or common lilac, producing 
white, blue, or deep purple flowers. It 
is a deciduous shrub, a native of Persia, 
sor&etlines lises to the height of ten cs- 
lifteen feet, and is a welt known orna¬ 
ment in our gardens and shrubberies. 
The chinensis, or Chinese lilac, has 
flowers like the last, supposed to be a 
jiative of China. The Persica, or Persian 
lilac, is of much lower growth than the 
iirst; the flowers are pale blue and of an 
agreeable odour. The suspensa is a 
native of Japan. 

The lilac is propagated most exube* 
laiitly by suckers, which may be re¬ 
moved from the parent stock at any 
period after the fall of the leaf, and 
befoie its re-appearance; it grows in 
almost any soil or situation. 

LILY, or Lilium, a genus of plants, 
containing sixteen species,chiefly natives 
of Asia, a few of Europe and America; 
the following are the chief 

The candidum, or white lily, is a native 
of Syria. The root has been occasionally 
used, boiled in milk and water as an 
, einoUient and suppurating cataplasm ; 
but our modern materia medicas take no 
notice of it. The bulbiferum, orange or 
yellow lily, is a native of Europe. The 
c/iatcedonicum, or scarlet martagon, is a 
native of Persia. The martagon, or 
purple* martagon, having dark purple 
* flowers with black spots, is a native of 
Europe. The camschatcense, or Kam- 
schatka lily, is a native of the country 
whose name it bears, and alsoof Caruda. 
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Its roots constitute a considerable part 
of the food of the Kamschatkadales; 
they are gathered in August, dried in 
the sun, and laid up for winter use; 
they ansner almost every purpose of 
^ flour. 

All these species are bulbous rooted, 
herbaceous, flowing perennials, having 
erect annual stalks, three or four feet 
high, with corolf uniformly beautiful; 
some are superb, white, red, scarlet, 
orange, purple, and yellow. They may 
be ]>ropagated both by offsets and seeds. 
The seeds should be sown the beginning 
of August ill pots or boxes of light 
earth, and be placed where they may 
have the benefit of the morning suns 

LILY OF THK VAi.i.Ey,* or conval- 
laria, a genus of plants consisting of 
eleven species, scattered over the globe, 
of wlfich several are natives of England. 
7'lie elegance of these plants is well 
known, as also the ease with which they 
may be propagated by their creeping 
roots. The flowers were formerly in 
the materia medica, but are of no im¬ 
portance. 

LILY, THE WATER, or nymphcoa, a 
genus of plants comprehending eight 
species, of which the following are 
the chief-The lutea, or yellow wat^r- 
lily, with heart-shaped leaves, very entire, 
calyx five-leaved, longer than the petals; 
stigma very entire; a native of the 
stagnant waters of our own country: 
another variety with a toothed stigma, 
and petio>e semicylindrical at the base, 
two-edged at top. THfe alba, white water- 
lily, or candock, is also common te our 
stagnant waters. The lotus, o>P Egyp¬ 
tian water-lily, resembles thea/^a in the 
form of its flower, but is a little toothed 
at the edge ; a native of the hot parts 
of the East lodies, Africa, and America; 
flowers near Cairo in Septeipber. Bread 
was formerly made witfv the seec^^c 
variety which produces a root like the 
potatoe, upon which the inhabitants of 
the banks of the lake Menzale feed*very 
generally. The flower of the lotus is 
truly majestic, it rises two feet out of 
the watei'j the rivers about Damietta 
are covered witR it. • 

LILY-DAFFODIL, or Amaryllis, 
3A2 
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a genua of t^anti cdupvMng thirty- 
■even 8|)ecies, some with a onk-noweredf 
others with a two*flowered, and others 
again with amnny flowered spathe. Each 
of the four quarters of the ^lobe' yield 
several of the species but the greater 
uuinber are Cape plants. The flowers 
are all exquisitely beautiful; but the 
lutea, from the south of Europe, is the 
only one that will flourish in this country 
out of our green-houses. 

LIME, in mineralogy and masonry, 
the basis of chalk, many stones, marble, 
and .mortar. 

When dime is electrized negatively 
with mercury, an amalgam is obtained, 
which, by distillation, affords a white 
metal; this' metal is called calcium ; 
Sind when it is exposed to air und gently 
heated, it burns and produces the oxide 
of calcium^ or lime. 

Lime appears to consist of 19 parts 
of this metallic base united to parts 
of oxygen. 

The combinations of lime are very 
abundant natural products, and of these 
the native carbonate^ which, more or less 
pure, constitutes the different kinds of 
marble, chalk, and lime-stone, and 
which is also the chief hardening princi¬ 
ple of shell, coral,^&c. may be consi¬ 
dered as the most important. 

Pure lime may be obtained by ex¬ 
posing powdered white marble to a 
white heat. Its colour is grey } it is 
acrid and caustic, and turns vegetable 
blues green ; its specific gravity is 2,3 ; 
it is very difficult uf fusion. Exposed 
to air, it becomes white by the absorption 
of wate^^and a little carbonic acid. 

When a small quantity of water is 
poured upon lime, there is a great in¬ 
crease of temperature resulting from 
the solidification of a p(v;tiou of the 
w^ter, and a white powder is obtained, 
called slackddMrae, which is a hydrate ; 
if*8|tpears to consist of one proportional 
of water equal to 8,5, and another of 
lime equal to 26,5. 

At the temperature of 6o, 730 parts 
(•f au^.Ture required fur the solution 
tl one part of lime. Litne»water is 
jiiipid and colourless, 5od it converts 
egeta^le bjues to green. It is usually 


prepat«d by pouring warm water upon 
powdered lime, and allowing the mix¬ 
ture to cool in a close vessel ; the 
clear part is then decanted from the 
remaining undissolved portion of the 
lime. When lime-water is exposed to 
the air, a pellicle ofTarbonute of lime 
forms upon its surface which, if broken, 
i« succeeded by others, until the whole 
of the lime is thus separated in the form 
of an insoluble carbonate. Lime-water 
is, therefore, an excellent test of the 
presence of carbonic acid. 

Carbonate of lime occurs in nature, 
in great abundance,and iu various forms. 
The primitive form of crystallized car¬ 
bonate of lime, or calcareous spar, is an 
obtuse rhomboid: its specific gravity' 
2,7. It occurs in every kind of rock, 
and its secondary forms are more nume¬ 
rous than those of any other; sometimes 
it forms fine stalactites of which some 
of the caverns of Derbyshire furnish 
magnificent specimens j a carbonate of 
lime, called satin spar, is found in Cum¬ 
berland. All the varieties of marble 
and lime-stone consist essentially of 
carbonate of lime; of these white granu¬ 
lar limestone, or primitive marble, is 
most esteemed. The celebiated statuary 
marbiesof Paros and of Mons Pentelicus, 
near Athens ; the marble of Carrara, the 
many beautiful maibles of Derbyshire, 
of Westinorelaiid, of Devonshire, and 
Anglesea, and the dark polished stones 
of Somersetshire, used for hearth-stones, 
mantle-pieces, &c. are all carbonates of 
lime, and may be ail reduced to lime by 
merely submitting them to* a strong 
heat, in order to drive off* the carbonic 
arid; in which, indeed, the whole process 
of burning stones for lime consists. 

Among the inferior lime-stones are 
many varieties, such are common marble, 
bituminous limestone, abundant upon 
the Avon, near Bristol, and known by 
the name of swinestone, or stinkstune, 
fi’oin the peculiar smell which it yields 
when melted ; Oolite, or Roestone, of 
which the houses of Bath arebiiilt^ and 
its variety Portland-btone; Pisolite 
consists of small rounded masses, with 
a gmin of sand always in the centre ; 
and lastly, chalk and marl. 
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All these substances ace more or less 
useful for ornamental purposes, or for 
building; they afford quicklitbe when 
burned, and in that state are of great 
importance as manures, and for mortar. 

Excellent lime j^ay also he obtained 
from most sea shells, of which it forms 
the principal part. 

Lime is applied to soils recently re¬ 
claimed ill a caustic state; but is 
generally slacked by throwing water 
upon the lumps. If water cannot be 
easily obtained, the lumps may either 
be divided into small heaps and covered 
with earth 5 or they may be n|ade into 
large heaps, the lumps and earth in 
(tlternate strata, the lumps four inches 
thick and the earth six inches thick, 
and the whole covered with earth. When 
itjcan be had, it is a great advantage, 
to slack lime for manure with sea-water. 
When applied to land in a powdered 
state, lime tends to bring any hard 
vegetable matter in the soil into a more 
rapid state of decomposition andsolution, 
so as to render it a proper food for 
plants. 

Summer is the proper season for 
liiuing land ; the most profitable period 
is when it is in summer fallow, in the 
montlisof June and July, that it may 
be completely mixed with the soil 
before the crop is sown. In a turnip 
crop, it should be laid on in the spring, 
or early in summer, before the turnips 
are drilled, in order that the lime may 
be thoroughly incorporated with the 
soil by tjpe ploughing^ and harrowings it 
will receive; when applied to old ley it 
is a good practice to spread it 011 the 
surface previously to the land being 
broken up. The quantity applied 
per acre must vary according 10 the 
soil. From 240 to 300 bushels of un¬ 
slacked lime may be applied on strong 
lands with advantage. Even 600 bushels 
have been laid on at once on strong 
clay, with great success. On light soils 
frQin 150to200 bushels will be sufficient; 
but such small quantities ought to be 
more frequently repeated. When applied 
on the surface of bogs or moors, a con¬ 
siderable quantity is used; and provided 
the land is naturally dry, or h^s been 
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thoroughly drained, the more that ii 
laid on the greater the improvement. 
The real quantity, however, of caica-’ 
reous maUer used, depends upon the 
quality of the stone. We state these 
•general rules for the applic.ition of lime 
as munuie, at the same tjme we think 
that considerable intelligence and dis¬ 
cretion are necessary to determine in 
different soils, tthen lime may or may 
not be useful; aud also when it is useful 
in sits caustic and in its carbonated 
state : for we are far from thinking that 
the theory of the operation of lime as a 
manure is yet completely understood. 
See Husbandry and Mortar. 

Lime combines with th«| acids, with 
most of^which it has a very^ strong 
affinity, and forms a variety of bodies of 
mora or'lees importance. It is found 
native in combination with the sulphu¬ 
ric acid in selenite, gypsum, plaster 
stone, or alabaster. See Gypsum. 

In its crude, caustic, or pure state, lime 
never is given internally. But dissolved in 
water (see below), or in the state of a 
carbonate (see chalk,) or of a mu¬ 
riate, it is a very useful medicine. Mu¬ 
riate of lime is also used to produce 
extreme cold. See Freezing Mix¬ 
tures. 

Lime-water is ordered to be made by 
the London College thus;—I'ake of lime 
half a pound, boiling distilled water 
twelve pints; pour the water upon the 
lime, and agitate them together ; cover 
the vessel directly^ and set it apart for 
three hours ; then preserve the solution 
upon the undissolved lime in welT stop¬ 
ped *glass bottles, and pour otf the clear 
fluid when it is wanted for use. 

It is inodorous and has a strong styp¬ 
tic, acrid taste. It unites with oil, foini- 
ing an iin^rfect soap. See Burns. It 
is decomposed by the acids and Sul¬ 
phur, the alkaline carbonates, .^fkos- 
phates, borates, tartrates, and citrates; 
the infusion of orange peel, cylumba, 
Peruvian bark, rhubarb, and senna; 
with any of which it should not be 
mixed^^as a medicine. It has been 
found very u|^ful, when taken internally, 
for dyspepsia, and also in diarrhoea, 
diabetes, fluor albus, and worms. Its 

\ 
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use should, however, be occasionally sus* 
pended.for a few days, as its long-con¬ 
tinued action is iujuiious to the stomach. 
The dose is from two iluideuuces to 
half a pint alone, or diluted with milk. 

Solution of muriate of lime: Take 
of muriate of lime two ounces; distil¬ 
led water three iluidounces. Dissolve 
the muriate of lime in the water, and 
filter the solution through paper. This 
solution is colourless, and has a disa¬ 
greeable, bitter, acrid taste. It has been 
lately^given as a deobstruent and tonic, 
in scrofulcvls and glandular diseases; 
and is said to be more beneficial, from 
its fontinued use in various forms, of 
scrofula, thtn any other remedy. Its 
operatimi is similar to that of, muriate 
of barytes; but the danger of an over 
dose is less to be dreaded, and its good 
elFects are more uniform and certain. 
The (lose of the solution is from twenty 
drops to one fluidrachm, increased 
gradually to four fluidrachms, in a 
sufficient quantity of milk or water, 
repeated twice or thrice a day. 

Lime is also used in some other jire- 
parations. See Potash. 

Lime iiccideiitully swallowed, or in¬ 
haled in any quantity, is a fatal poison. 
Vinegar and lemon-juice are the best 
antidotes ; give seveial glasses of water, 
mixed with a s],oouful of either of these 
.acids; or in defect of these, sinqile water, 
in such quantities as to cause vomiting. 
Emetics, however, or other irritating 
means, are to be avooded. If this be not 
sufficient, the after treatment, mention¬ 
ed under ^he article Aqua-foktis must 
be followed. 

LIME, a fruit of the variety of the 
citron (see citron), growing abundantly 
in Jamaica. It is^the smallest prodne- 
tiop of the lemon kind. It contains a 
strong acid, ifchich, if used in moderate 
qiiaStity, is useful for cooling drinks, 
and in the scurvy. 

LIME-GRASS, or Elymus, a genus 
of plants, consisting of twelve species, 
scattered over the globe, three of which 
are common to our own country^' The 
most valuable of these is'die urenarius, 
or upright sea-liine grass, with a close 
spike. Tins grass is truly useful, 
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it binding the loose sand together on 
our sea-couBts, by means of its long 
creeping roots. It is eaten by cows, 
horses, and goats. 

LIME-TREE, Lin den-tree, or 
Tiliof a genus comprehending four 
species as follow ; The Europeea, or 
European lime-tree, a native of Europe, 
and generally believed to be so of 
Britain. The wood is light, smooth, and 
spongy : it is used for making lasts and 
tubles for shoe-makers. Ropes and ban- 
dagesare madefromthe bark ; and mats 
and rustic garments of the inner rind, in 
Carniolaj, and some other countries.— 
The Americana, or Broad-leaved Ame¬ 
rican lime-tree.—The Pubescens, or 
Pubescent Carolina lime-tree.—The 
A/ba, or White lime-tree, is a native of 
Hungary. 1’he flowers of the first are 
supposed to be anodyne and antispas- 
modic. 

LIMPET, or Patella, a genus of 
fishes or snails, having a univalve shell, 
subconic, shaped like a bason ; without 
spine. Two hundred and forty species 
are scattered over the globe; but the 
greater part found in a fossil state, or 
thrown up by the tide, and the natural 
residence unknown: about eight are 
inhabitants of our own coasts. It is 
subdivided into the following sections : 
Furnished with an internal lip; shell 
entire.—With the margin angular or 
irregularly toothed.—With a pointed 
recurved tip or crown.—Very entire 
and not pointed at the tip or crown,— 
W'ith the crown or tip perforaCed. 

The Vulgata, or Common limpet, is 
found on our own shores, attached to 
rocks, covered by the flux and reflux 
of the sea. It is also found inhabiting 
the marine rocks of Europe and India. 
The shell varies in colour, marks, and 
size. It is generally cinereous, white, or 
reddish, with or without bands. The 
shell is, sometimes, two inches high, 
and three or four wide ; but on our 
own coasts, it does not often exeeqd one 
inch in height, and two in width ; gene¬ 
rally less. The limpet is, sometim'es, 
eaten as food ; but it is an iiulinerent 
dish. . We have sometimes known it to 
produce nausea 
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The residence of the Badittf with a 
shell more or less flat, and two and three 
quarter inches tong, is unknown. The 
liicnslrus inhabits the fresh waters of 
our own country, and of other parts of 
Europe. 

LINCTUS, in pharmacy, a term 
applied to a solt ami somewhat oily 
substance of the couMstence of hon^y, 
designed to bi^ licked ofi‘ the spoon. 

Linden Irce. See Lime-Tbee. 

LIN E, in geography and navigation, 
is emphatically used for the equator 
or equinoctial line. 

LlNEA-ALHA, or while-line^ in 
anatomy an aponeurosis that*extends 
from the scrobioulus cordis, or pit of 
tlie stomach, straight down to the 
navel, and from thence to the pubes. 

I.INEN, in commerce, a well known 
kind of cloth made of, flax. Lineb 
forms a more strong and durable kind 
of clothing tlian that madeof cotton, but 
being a lictter conductor of heat, it is 
Ity no mcai'is so salutary. Damp linen 
' is proverbially unwholesome, and against 
which scarcely too much piecaution can 
be adopted. For an indelible ink, for 
lua.king linen, &c. See Ink. 

LINO, a lisli. See Cod. 

LINO, a plant. See Heath, 

LINIMENT, in pharmacy, an oily 
mucilaginous substance, of a mediate 
consistence between an cintrnent and an 
oil, but so thill as to drop ; liniments 
are used only as external applications ; 
we have prescribed several liniments in 
various piyls of our woi k ; the ibl lowing 
are, however, very uselul. 

Liniment of amtnonia. Tako of solu¬ 
tion of amiiionia one fliiidouiice ; of 
olivp-oil, two fluidounccs ; shake ihem 
together till they nni'e. This lini¬ 
ment may be made at any time more 
mild, by the addition of a larger pro¬ 
portion of oil. 

This is an excellent rubcfaeient j and is 
efficaciously employed in inflammatory 
sore-throat; and to relieve rheumatic 
pain?, rubbed upon the skin over the 
part afieeted. It is also very useful in 
various complaints of horses and cattle. 

Liniment of camphor. Take of cam- 
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phor half an ounce; of olive-oil two 
fluidounces; dissolve the camphor in the 
oil. 

This is a very useful application to 
glandular •swellings, sprains, bruises, 
•and to joints affected with rheumatic 
pains. It has also been recommended, 
with the addition of half an ounce of 
the solution of subcarboiiate of potash, 
to be applied to*the eye-lids, night and 
morning, in recent gutta serena. 

(Compound Liniment of camphor isalso 
a very useful stimulant to sprains, bruis¬ 
es, and rheumatic pains. It is also an 
excellent vehicle for intrdduting opium 
into the habit by means of friction. 
One fluidounce and a half of this Ihii- 
nient, and half a fluidounce of tincture 
of opiunf, warmed and rubbed bverthe 
surface of the abdomen, quickly allays 
the [laiiis of flatulent colic ; or two 
fluidrachms of the rectified oil of am¬ 
ber, mixed with the same quantity of 
camphor liniment, will be sometimes of 
equal, if not of superior efficacy, laid 
on flannel and .applied to the part af¬ 
fected in the same complaint. 

Liniment of Lime. Take of lime-water 
and olive or linseed oil, of each thiee 
flnulouiices; mix them. 

Tliis is very advantageously applied 
to burns and scalds. 

Liniment of soap. Take of Castile 
soap three ounces; of camphor one 
ounce; of spirit of rosemary a pint. 
Dissolve the camphor in the spirit, then 
add the soap, and macerate in the heat 
of a sand-bath until they be dissolved. 

This is that medicine so long known 
to th® public under the name %f Opo¬ 
deldoc. It is stimulant and anodyne, 
and may be advantageously applied 
aguinstlocal pains and in bruises, rubbed 
upon the j^rt. • 

The above is the form of making this 
medicine, directed by the Londoe^ol- 
lege ; but the following is a cheaper, 
and perhaps equally efficacious ^medi¬ 
cine, Take of soft soap five ounces; 
of proof spirit fourteen ounces ; of oil 
of rose|aary one fluidrachm ; of oil of 
origanum h^f a fluidrachm ; cam¬ 
phor three drachms; of rectified spirit 
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> «ine fo»ir onnce'<. Dissolve the soft 
soap in the proof spirit; dissolve the oils 
of rosemary, orii^anum, and camphor, in 
the rectified spirit; and mix the whole 
together. 

Liniment of turpentine. Take of ce¬ 
rate of resin eight ounces ;of oil of tur¬ 
pentine four ounces. Melt the ceraie, 
then add to it the oil of turpentine, and 
mix. ' 

This liniment has b'cn introduced in 
practice by Dr, Kentish, as a dressing 
to burns immediately after they happen, 
and ifntil the loosening of the eschars. 
His plan of treating burns is, first 
to bathe the parts with warm oil of tur¬ 
pentine, an(^ then to apply plasters of 
this liniment thickly spread over them. 
The strength being at the same time 
supported with wine, opium; and, cor¬ 
dials. After the life of the parts appear 
to be restored, purges are given, the 
cordials omitted, and mild emollient 
dressings applied. 

Liniment of Verdigris. Take of 
verdigris powdered an ounce; of vinegar 
seven fluidounces ; of honey fourteen 
ounces. Dissolve the verdigris in the 
vinegar and strain it through a linen 
cloth ; then, having added the honey, 
boil down the mixture to a proper con¬ 
sistence. 

This preparation, commonly called 
Egyptiarum, is detergent and escharo- 
tic. It is used for taking down fungous 
flesh; and, considerably diluted, is a 
useful stimulant to |oul ulcers. 

It is also used to stimulate ohl and 
obstihate ulcers, aud to the cracked 
heels, &b. of horses. ' 

Linnet. See FlHCH. 

LINSEED, or Lintseed, the fruit 
of the flax plant, or linum. The uses of 
linseed are menliwned und€r Flax, to 
which, therefore, we refer. The uses of 
lints: d cake, I'of fattening cattle, will be 
enlarged upon under the article Ox. 

Linseed oil is one of the most useful 
expressed oils, for the purpose of com¬ 
bination with various colours, which is 
known. It has the peculiar pn^rierty of 
hardening, by exposure ,;to air, into a 
tough tenacious mass, more especially 
>8 this the case if it be combined with 
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lead, and many other of the metallic 
oxides. Hence its extensive use ip 
painting! The drying properties of 
this oil are materially increased bw 
boiling in it a portion of lithargej^ 
other oxide of lead, j,Considerable o^e, 
however, is necessary in performiq^this 
operation, or a conflagration will be the 
result. Linseed oil, whea thus treated, 
is known in commerce by the name of 
boiled oil. It is also used in medicine. 
See Basilicon, Burns, and Lini¬ 
ment. 

LINT, a kind of linen cloth scraped 
or beaten, so as to be soft and woolly, 
and is employed for dressing wounds, 
&c. No family should be withoufrthis 
useful and even necessary article. 

Lion. See Cat. 

LION-ANT, or Myrmeleon^ a genus 
of insects, comprehending sixteen spe¬ 
cies, inhabiting the warmer parts of Eu¬ 
rope, Africa, India, and America. The 
only species known in our own country 
is the formicarius. The animals of this 
tribe have a long acute mandible jaw ; 
feelers six ; stemmaless ; antennas thick¬ 
er at the top ; wings deflected ; tail of 
the male armed with a forceps composed 
of two straight filaments. The animals 
of this family prey with the most savage 
ferocity upon ants and smaller m.sects, 
notwithstanding their progress in walk¬ 
ing is backwards ; by stratagem, how¬ 
ever, the lioii-ant masters insects far 
superior to itself in strength. It digs 
in the loose sand a hollow hole, resem¬ 
bling a funnel, into which^its prey 
stumbles, and is pierced by the forceps 
of the lion-ant which is lurking below. 

Lion's-Tail. See Mother-wort. 

LIPS, in anatomy, the edge, or ex¬ 
terior parts of the mouth. For the 
treatment of hare-lip, see Hare-lip ; for 
chapped lipSf and Up salve, see Chaps. 

LIPPITUDE, an exudation, of a 
piinfonn humour, Ironi the margin of 
the eye-lids, which, during the ni^hl; 
often dries, and attaches the eiijffcls 
together. This complaint asjll^from 
various causes. In infants, it is mostly 
accompanied with the disease called 
scald bead. In adult, and old persons, 
it arises from various acrimonies; it is 
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Iticewlse common to hard drinlcers. It 
also arises from suppressed gonorrhoea, 
or floor hlbus; from scrofula, and 
scurvy. As it is not often a local com¬ 
plaint, in the cure, reference should be 
had to the primarj^ disorder j much use 
of the eyes, and strong light, will, how¬ 
ever, be generally found injurious in 
ail these complaints. Heading small 
print, and by candle light, should be 
prohibited. Sometimes, however, the 
ointment of nitric oxide of mercury, or 
ointment of nitrate of mercury, known 
under the name of Singlktun's eye 
salve, will be of service, when carefully 
and cautiously applied. * 

LIQUID AMBER, in botany, a ge¬ 
nus, consisting of two species, the im- 
herbe, a native of the East, and culti¬ 
vated in Kew gardens ; and I he slyraci- 
Jiua, or styraxoozing liquid amber,’a 
native of North and South America, 
which rises to the height of forty or fifty 
feet with great regularity, and produces 
terminal flowers, of a saffron hue, suc¬ 
ceeded by a large brown fruit. 'I'he 
leaves, which are desiduous, emit an ex¬ 
quisite odour, and the stem yields a re¬ 
sinous juice, of nearly equal fragrance. 
This juice, though seldom used luediei- 
iially, is similar to storax ; and it is said 
that the liquid storax is obtained by 
boiling from this plant. 

LIQUOR, a general name for any 
liquid preparation ; it is, however, more 
particularly applied to such as is either 
fermented or distilled ; of the former 
class arejLieer, ale, wine, &c.; of the lat¬ 
ter are brandy, gin, rum, and other ai- 
dent spirits. 

LIQUORICE, or Glycyrrhiza, a 
genus of plants, containing six sjiecics, 
ofvvhich the following are chiefly worthy 
of notice; the echinata, or Prickly- 
podded-hquorice ; the/t/rsMfa.orHair\- 
podded liquorice; and the glabra. 
Smooth-podded, or common bquorice. 
The iiist species grows naturally in 
Apulia and Tartary. The last is a native 
of file South of Europe and Syria. It 
flowers in August, but its seeds do not 
lipeii in this country. 

The greater part of the liquorice-root 
used in Great Britain, is the prq^uce of 
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its own soil by cultivation. The Lon¬ 
don maiket is chiefly supplied from 
Mitcham, in Surrey. It is a peieiinial 
root, running, when in its proper soil, 
a light saiAly one, very deep. The stalk 
often attains the height of four or live 
feet; the leaves are alternate, pinnated, 
consisting of petiolated leaflets, with a 
terminal one, of a pale green colour. 
The flowers areof ablue, orpurplish hue. 
It is propagated by cutting oft'the fibres 
wliich issue from the parent root near 
the surface: they should be divided in¬ 
to sets, of six or eight inches in length, 
each having at least one good bud, or 
eye, and planted m February, or the 
beginning of March. The soil should 
be light, sandy, very deef), and dui; 
three sptRfes deep. Each set-should 
be placed in a row, twelve inches apart, 
with’their tops about an inch under the 
surface, and the rows should be one 
foot and a half distant from each other 

When the root is three jears old, it 
is dug up for use in November. The 
whole roots are then washed, the fibres 
cut off, and the smaller roots separated 
from the larger ones; thfe former are 
dried and ground to powder ; the latter 
are sohl to the druggists. Liquorice- 
root is best preserved in moist sand. 

This root is esteemed a [ileasaiit de¬ 
mulcent, but on account of its bulk, it 
is rarely used in substance. A decoc¬ 
tion of it, either alone, or in combiiiu- 
tiori with other mucilaginous vegeta¬ 
bles, is often given in catarrh, and in 
hectic and phthisical cases. In some 
cases of djspepsia, where there ig a de- 
ficitUicy of the natural mue^s of the 
stomach, it is said to be of service. The 
dose of the root in powder, is from ten 
glams to one drachm ; of the decoction, 
a tea-cup I'ull frequently. Ao extract 
of the root is ordered by the London 
College, but it is rarely, if ever, pre- 
paied in this country. The coifflnoii 
Spanish Lir/Morice, imported from Italy, 
or Sfiaiu, and which is, we understand, 
prepared from a farrago of herbs, ge¬ 
nerally supplies its place. It is useful 
for alfeyiiig tickling coughs, &c. But 
the medicinill pouters of liquorice-root, 
and its preparations, are altogether of 
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little importance. We are sorry to ob¬ 
serve, that the liquorice-powder com¬ 
monly met with in the shops, is little 
else betides flour, or some kind of 
coarse meal. 

Liquoricef the wild. See Milk > 

\^STCIIe 

LITHARGE, an oxide of lead, of a 
yellowish red colour. It is used as a 
drying ingredient by painters; and is 
also an ingredient in the plaster, com¬ 
monly called Diachylon^ and in Gau- 
lard. See Lkad, and Plaster. 

LITHOGRAPHY, a species of en¬ 
graving, oif wdtiug upon stone, which 
has lately come into use, and which 
prdtnises to ^ of extensive utility. 

The stones proper for lithogra|)hy, 
must b| of a calcareous natule, pure, 
hard, and of a fine grain. They must 
imbibe both moisture and grease with 
equal avidity. On this is founded the 
whole of the art. Stones for this pur¬ 
pose have been, till lately, imported from 
Germany, none having been found in 
England proper for the purpose ; but it 
appears by a paper in the 37th Volume 
of the Transactions of the Society of 
Arts, that at a quarry at Wilmcots, 
near Stratford upon Avon, belonging to 
W. James, Esq. of Warwick, stone 
in any quantity may be obtained for 
lithograpliic engraving, equal to the 
German stones in texture and hard¬ 
ness, and capable of receiving any kind 
of drawings intended for lithographic 
purposes. 

By means of this art, the painter, the 
sculptor, iind the architect, are enabled 
to hand £own to posterity as many' fac¬ 
similes of their original sketches as they 
please. Men in office can obtain copies 
/of the most important dispatches, or do- 
.ciiments, wiihout-tmiorneiuVdeiay, and 
without the necessity of confiding in the 
fideUfy of secretaries or clerks. And 
the merclunit, and the man of business, 
can, in an instant, preserve what copies 
they may want of letters, tables, or ac¬ 
counts. The most extraordinary cha¬ 
racter of this art, consists in iti^giving 
^ siaiUe copies of either lyriting, draw- 
ing, or painting. 
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This art has three divisions, the ele¬ 
vated manner ; the engraved manner ; 
and the rkixed manner. 

In the elevated manner, all those 
parts of the stone which are covered 
by a greasy ink, resist the action of the 
acid poured over the whole surface of 
the stone, by means of which the other 
parts of the surface become corroded ; 
they stand, therefore, higher tlian the 
latter, being elevated from the plane 
surface of the stone. 

In the engraved manner, all those 
lines, or parts of the drawing, or writ¬ 
ing, which are to give the impression, 
are engraved into the surface of the 
stone by means of a sharp needle, or 
bitten into it by the action of an acid. 

The first admits of greater expedi¬ 
tion in taking the impression, and al¬ 
lows a greater number to be taken be¬ 
fore wearing out, and is besides the most 
easily executed ; the second admits of 
greater nicety of expression, and, in 
some particular cases, is of more easy 
execution to the artist. 

This art also possesses a peculiarity 
which no other engraving, or printing, 
possesses; namely, that the elevated, as 
well as engraved lines, may, at once, be 
printed from the same stone. 

The stones which are preferred for 
lithography, are those of a whitish yel¬ 
low colour, because the artist is best 
enabled to perceive the drawing on it. 
The thickness must always bein propor¬ 
tion to the size of the stone. Small 
stones resist the force of the press with¬ 
out breaking, when of less thickness 
than great ones; small stones should, 
however, not be less than one inch and 
a half thick ; neither should they be 
thicker ttiuii two inches and a half. In 
general, the best thickness of a slone, 
is from two, to two inches and a half. 11 
must be rubbed down with fine sand to 
a perfect level, after which it is ready 
to receive the drawing. 

The inks are of various kinds ; one is 
composed of'twelve parts of wax, *!bur 
of common tallow, four of soap, and one 
of lamp black. Others are composed 
of shell lac, gum mastic, Venice tur- 
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pentiue, with wax, tallow, &c.; in vari¬ 
ous proportions, which our limits pre¬ 
vent us from detailing. * 

The art of transferring writing upon 
stoiie, is extremely easy and simple, and 
which it is not necessary for us to de¬ 
tail. The mode of taking chalk draw¬ 
ings will be, we conceive, a good speci¬ 
men of the whole art. 

The chalk is a composition of grease, 
wax, shell lac, soap, and lamp-black. 
The ink is composed of the same mate¬ 
rials, but softer. When the drawing is 
executed, a weak solution of nitric acid 
is thrown over the stone ; this ^eration 
slightly corrodes its surface, and dis¬ 
poses it to imbibe moisture with more 
facility ; while the stone is wet, a cylin¬ 
der of about three inches in diameter, 
and covered with common printer’s inl^ 
is rolled over the whole surface of the 
stone; the wet part, of course, refuses 
to take the ink, while the chalk being 
greasy, takes a poition of it from the 
. roller. The stone is now ready for 
printing. 

The press consists of a box, drawn by 
a wheel under a wooden scraper, pres¬ 
sing on it with great power; after the 
first impression, the siono is wetted 
afresh, again rolled over with the cn Un¬ 
der, drawn under the scraper, and so on. 
The same process is employed for ink- 
drawings, except that the solution of 
aqua-fortis must be stronger, and the 
printing ink stiffer. 

Those of our readers who <lesii e fur¬ 
ther iiifownatinii on this subject, may 
consult “ A Complete Course of Litho¬ 
graphy^' by Alois Senefelder, the 
inventor of this art, and published by 
Akennann, London, 18ID. 

LITHONTRIPTICS, meduines. 
which possess the power of reinoviii” a 
disposition in the body to form stone 
and gravel. See Gravel, and Stone. 

LITHOTOMY, in surgery, the art 
or practice of cutting for the stone. 

LJTMUS, Archil, or Turnsol, a 
dye, in the form of a red paste, pre¬ 
pared from a species of lichen, which 
grows abundantly in the Canary Islands, 
in the South of France, and in several 
other parts. Many other specieS of li- 
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chen have also the property of assum¬ 
ing a beautiful pill pie, when prepared 
ill the same manner as litmus. It is 
generally met with in commerce in the 
form of caSes, like annatto : these cakes 
tare prepared both in Holland and Lon¬ 
don in large quantities, for the use of 
the dyers. The following is said to be 
the process : the lichen is first dried, 
cleansed, and reduced to powder in u 
sort of oil mill. The powder is next 
thrywn into a trough, with one half its 
weight of pearl-ash, moistened with a 
little human urine, and allowed t» fer¬ 
ment. This fermentatiofU ft kept np 
for some time, by successive additions 
of urine, till the colour of the materkls 
changes first to red, and tfien to blue. 
While in*this state, it is mixed*with a 
third,of ite weight of very good potash, 
and spread upon deep wooden trays till 
it dries: a quantity of chalk is added, 
for no other object, ns it appears, but 
to increase the weight. 

The colour of archil is readily ex¬ 
tracted by water, or by alcohol. The 
colour of the watery solution, or of any 
substance dyed with it, soon fades on 
exposure to air ; hence it is used to give 
a gloss, or finish, to the deeper, and 
more permanent colours. 

All acids, and salts with excess of 
acids, change the natural violet purple 
of litmus to red ; and this change is ef¬ 
fected so readily and perfectly, with a 
very small ({uanlity of acidity, as to ren¬ 
der litmus a valualrletest to the chemist, 
to <Ietect the prese'nce of .uncombined 
ju-ids Even carbonic acid, in s»small 
a prtfpoitiui) us that in wbichait exists 
in the breath, (about five or six per 
c•ent. of the bulk of the air expired,) 
may be made to change the colour of 
litmus iiifubion, if aJittle of it diluted, 
so that the purple blue is scarcely la^i- 
ble, be shaken in a phial containing air 
expired from the lungs. When red¬ 
dened by an acid, the blue is restored 
by an alkali; and thus litmus may be 
made a test both of acids and alkalies. 

LI^R, or Hepar, the largest and 
most ponderous of the abdominal vis¬ 
cera, which in aduhs weighs about three 
pounds, it is of a deep red colour, and 
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situated under tbediaphragiUi to which 
it is attached b'y the suspensary and 
other ligamentii, in the right hypochon- 
drium, its smaller portion occupying 
part of tlie epigastric regiotil It is di¬ 
vided into two principal lobes, the right 
of which is by far the largest. The chief 
use of this large viscus, is to secrete the 
bile, which is of such great importance 
in the separation of thei nutritive matter 
of the food in the npper intestines. 

This important gland is liable to con¬ 
siderable derangement and disease. But, 
notwithstanding complaints of the li¬ 
ver are very oomioon, we do not think 
the treatment of them is, by any means, 
whII understood. There appears to be 
H disposition in medical men, to consider 
all diseases of the liver as mvire or less 
inflammatory, and consequently deple¬ 
tion, abstinence, and other debilitating 
means, form the common routine in 
their removal. 

It must, however, occur to the most in¬ 
experienced observer, that it is very pos¬ 
sible For the liver to be affected, and yet 
that such disease may not be of the in¬ 
flammatory kind. Another error, which 
we believe to be no less mischievous, is, 
tJiat in most complaints of the liver, 
and many other glands, mercury is the 
sheet anchor upon which too many me- 
d'cal practitiouf.-is fully rely. Although 
we are not disposed to call in question 
the starching powers of this drug, yet 
we think that such indiscriminate prac¬ 
tice is one of the most dangerous spe¬ 
cies of quackery, an<l cannot be too 
much, discountenanced. Some effect, 
it IS Irii^ is generally produced tby a 
continued exhibition of mercury, and 
soinetirnes that effect is good ; but we 
know thaf, in many cases, effects of a 
'cry different kin^ are produced. Of 
its ultimately debihtant powers, we wish 
our readers to be aware ; and although 
ene^etic practitioners may sometimes 
by it effectuate much good, in a Family 
Cyclopaedia we think it our duty to 
raise our warning voice against such 
quackery, even of the regular bred me¬ 
dical professor. 

The difHcuity of distinguishing dif¬ 
ferent complaints of the liver is doubt- 
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less great: The state of tiie stomach, 
the pulse, the nature of the alvine eva> 
cuationsi &c. must be carefully observ¬ 
ed. Pains will sometimes be felt in the 
immediate region of the liver, accom - 
panied with more or less dyspepsia, and 
clay-coloured faeces, but these symp¬ 
toms alone, without positive tension, 
and swelling of the region of the liver, 
and a more full or frequent pulse than 
usual, are no symptoms of inflammation; 
nor should they be treated as such. 
Aloetic purges, a careful attention to 
food and drink, as mentioned undei 
Dyspepsia and Appetite, will be 
more likely to remove the complaint; 
if an occasional dose of calomel be in¬ 
terposed it should be very sparingly. It 
is said, indeed, that the liver is subject 
to two kinds of inflammation, the chro¬ 
nic and the acute, and that the former 
very often is not discovered except by 
an abscess found in the liver after death. 
But we think it much more probable 
that such abscess is the effect of some 
preceding inflammation, which was not 
attended to ; and that to cure or relieve 
such complaints by treating them as 
inflammatory, even were they known to 
exist during life, would be perfectly 
absurd ; and herein may, we believe, be 
sought the numerous errors which are 
committed in the treatment of liver- 
complaints. It is generally supposed, 
and w’ith good reason, that in most hy¬ 
pochondriacal complaints, the liver is 
more or less affected . to treat these as 
inflammatory diseases would, not be 
more absurd than injurious, and some¬ 
times fatally so too. 

The inflammation of the liver is at¬ 
tended with considerable fever ; a fre¬ 
quent, strong, and hard pulse; high- 
coloured urine; an acute pain in the 
right side, beneath the ribs, increased 
by pressing upon the part, accompanied 
frequently with more or less swelling. 
The pain is sometimes in such )>art of 
the side as to make it appear like pleu¬ 
risy ; and, like that, is increased on in¬ 
spiration. The disease is also attended 
with a cough, commonly dry, although 
sometimes moist; and often the patient 
cannot easily lie, except upou the side 
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afiVfted. Tl»e pain frequently extends 
to the clavicle, and to the top of the 
bhoulder ; it is also 80nietim<|» attended 
with hiccough, and sometimes vomiting. 
A yellownesB bf the skin aud eyes is 
also an occasional symptom. ^ 

This disease is^ always attended with 
considerable danger, and therefore the 
best medical aid which can be obtained 
should be instantly sought. The cure 
must be performed by bleeding, blis¬ 
ters, mercury, relaxants, &c. See Fe¬ 
ver, Inflammatory. But it some¬ 
times happens that the symptoms at the 
beginning not alarming the patient, it 
IS often too late before the resnedies are 
employed. It frequently terminates in 
suppuration; sometimes the matter 
makes its way externally, and forms an 
ulcer difficult to heal, or which is never 
healed ; sometimes it breaks into the 
cavity of the lungs, and is coughed up 
in great quantity ; and someiiiues it is 
discharged by the biliary ducts; or into 
the cavity of the abdomen. Very often 
a fatal hectic, in consequence of suppu¬ 
ration, is induced, which carries off the 
patient in a shorter or a longer period, 
depending upon a variety of circum¬ 
stances, the mode of treatment, &c. In 
this stage of the disease, bark, beef-tea, 
and other nourishing diet, promise the 
most effectual relief. What is said un¬ 
der Aliment, Appetite, and Dyspep¬ 
sia, should be carefully attended to. 

LIVER OF Antimony, so called 
from its being of the colour of the liver, 
is made with one pound each of the 
sulphurCt of antimony, and of nitrate 
of potash, and with one ounce of muriate 
of soda; the whole must be powder¬ 
ed and mixed, and thrown by degrees 
into a red-hot crucible; then by in¬ 
creasing the heat, let the matter be melt¬ 
ed ; and when cold separate it from 
the scoria. 

It is an oxide of antimony, and not 
safe to be given internally. It is, how¬ 
ever, occasionally given to horses, in 
dos# of an ounce, as an alterative, and 
also to improve their appearance. But, 
notwithstanding its activity on the hu- 
aian body, it does not appear to be su- 
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perior, if equal, to crude antimony, for 
the horse 

Liver of sufphur. See Sulphur. 

LIVEK-WORT, or Lichen, a ge¬ 
nus of cryptogamous plants, consisting 
of nearly six hundred species, of which 
between two and three hundred are in¬ 
digenous to our own country. The 
chief species are the candelarius, or yel¬ 
low farinaceous lichen, common upon 
walls, rocks, boards, and old pales; the 
parellus, or craw-fish eye lichen, found 
atso on walls or rocks ;—-the parietinus, 
or Common yellow wall lichei\ very ’ 
common upon walls, iroclcs, tiles of 
houses, and trunks of trees; the pru- 
nastri, or Common ragged hoary licieo, 
growing upon all sorts of'trees parasi- 
tically, ibut generally most w>hile and * 
hoary oq the sloe, old palm-trees, and 
old’pales the caninus, or Ash-coloured 
ground liver-wort, found on the ground 
among moss at the roots of trees and 
shady places, aud sometimes on heaths 
and stony places. It was formerly ex¬ 
tolled us a medicine for curing the bite 
of a mad-dog, and as such had a place 
in the dispensatories, but is now deserv¬ 
edly neglected ; — the cocciferus, or 
Cup-moss, is used by the common peo¬ 
ple for the hooping cough; but the 
principal of all the lichens is 

Lichen islandicus, or Iceland Li¬ 
verwort, an indigenous perennial, 
growing ahuudantly in Iceland, and the 
north of Germany, aud on most of the 
heaths and mountains of the north of 
Europe; and, it is^said, also, in the nor¬ 
thern parts of England, Wales, .and in 
Sco^and. It grows to the |>eight of 
two or three inches only, and has a rag¬ 
ged bushy aspect; its colour is greenish 
yellow, or greyish brown. It is used 
in Tceland^nd Lapland as an article of 
diet; being boiled in broth or mjik, 
after being freed from its bitter by re¬ 
peated maceration in water, or dried 
and made into bread. The dried lichen 
differs very little in appearance from the 
recent plant. It is inodorous, and has 
a bitter mucilaginous taste. Boiled in 
water, ^ yields a yellow inodorous de¬ 
coction, which thickens as it cools, be- 
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comiug a treoiulouB jt:Uy, resembling 
starch, but without any viscidity. By 
analysis, 100 parts of this lichen yield 
64 of a substance analogous to vegeta* 
ble gluten, insoluble in hot-water; SS 
parts of a matter soluble in hot water, 
resembling starch, and 3 parts of a bit¬ 
ter extractive principle. 

As a medicine, Iceland liver-wort is 
touic and demulcent., Its virtues in 
the cure of phthisis have been highly 
extolled, but experience has not altoge¬ 
ther confirmed the truth of the praises 
whicji have been lavished on it; as a 
demiilcento it is, however, superior (o 
the mucilages; the bitter principle 
Y^lch it contains adding to its efficacy. 
It allays the tickling cough in this dis¬ 
ease, relieves the oppressed kreathing, 
involves the acrid inatiers ii^ the sto¬ 
mach ami bowels, renders more bland 
tlie whole mass of uninial fluids, and 
at the same time tends to invigorate 
the digestive organs. It has also been 
found useful in debilities after acute 
diseases, and in emaciations arising from 
tJie great discharge of ulcers; in diarr¬ 
hoea, dysentery, and hooping-cough. 
It is generally given in decoction, which 
is made with one ounce of the lichen, 
and a pint and a half of water, boiled 
down to a pint, and strained. The dose 
IS from half a fiuidounce to two fluid- 
ounces three times a day. 

When the lungs, or other viscera, are 
actively inflamed, the bitter, in this 
naediciue, is hurtful. It may be sepa¬ 
rated by cutting or •pounding the lich¬ 
en, macerating it in several waters, and 
then, aftgr boiling it for ten minptes, 
and decanting off the water, boiling it 
to the form of a mucilage, in a fresh 
portion of water. 

Several of the Jiver-wor{^ produce 
various colour dyes. See Litmus. 

LlXIVIUM« or Ley, a solution of 
salt tlr ashes in water, for various pur? 
poses in the arts, and in domestic eco¬ 
nomy. 

LIZARD, or JLoeerla, in zoology, a 
very numerous, active tribe of animals, 
of the class ampbtliHa, order repttiia, all 
of which, except tha>B<|uddc ones, feed 
on insects. The crocodiles have both 
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jaws moveaVfle, and the largest mouth 
of all animals ; their body is covered 
with callobities. The chameleons have 
a prehensile tail; sit on trees, walk 
slowly and irregularly, and have no 
teeth ; eyes large, fixed in a wrinkled 
socket; tongue verjl long, worm-shap¬ 
ed, with which they draw in flies ; head 
angular, covered with very thin, lucid 
tubercles, or scales. They may be thus 
su b-arranged :—C rocod i Ies,— Guanas, 
Cordyles,— Lizards proper,— Chame- 
lions,—Geckos,— Skinks, — Salaman¬ 
ders, Newts, and Efts,—and Snake liz¬ 
ards. The following are the chief : 

The 'Crocotlilus, or Common, or 
Nilotic crocodile. Head armed ; nape 
crenate; tail above with two lateral 
cresis; another variety with its snout 
much longer than the head ; nape iia- 
kuid Inhabits the Nile; from eighteen 
to twenty-five feet long ; ptissesses-ama¬ 
zing swiftness, voracity, and strength ; 
smells of miisk ; roars hideously; de¬ 
vours men and other large animals, both 
aquatic and terrestrial; swallows stones 
to prevent tlie painful sense of luiiiger: 
overturns boats when taken in nets, ami 
is not to be killed by a musket-ball, 
unless struck on (he helly ; is destroyed 
by tobacco; seldom moves but in u 
straight line, whence it is easily avoided. 
Eggs hardly larger than those of a 
goose, and deposited by the female in 
the sand. The eyes of this animal are 
wrinkled ; the ears linear, closed with a 
flap above; teeth in the upper jaw 
forty, lower thirty-eight, and sharp; 
fore feet five-toed ; hind feet four-toed, 
palmate. It lies in wait near the banks 
of the Nile, and snatches dogs and other 
animals, swallowing them instantly, and 
then plunging into the flood, and seek¬ 
ing some retired part, whe^ it lies con¬ 
cealed till hunger again ipVites it to its 
prey. The eggs as well ut the flesh of 
the crocodile are esteemed delicacies by 
some of the African nations, and con¬ 
stitute a part of their richest meals. 

The GangeticuSi Gan^etic, or Intlian 
crocodile, is clnefly distinguished from 
the last by the peculiarity of its mouth, 
the snout being nearly three times as 
long ae the head, and the great number 
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of its teeth; being, ip the uppev jaw 
sixty, and the lower fifty-eight. 

The Alligator, or AUigaty, has u 
flat head ; nape naked j tail, above, with 
two rough lateral lines. In its general 
habits, size, and manners, resembling 
the crocodile. Fotind in most parts of 
both Americas, between the tropics; 
in South Carolina, and some other lati¬ 
tudes without the tropics. 

The Monitor, or Monitor lizard, of 
which there are seven varieties, inhabits 
America and Southern Asia} about 
three feet long; frequently accompa¬ 
nies tlie crocodile and alligator; of 
whose approach it is said to gi<ee notice 
to other animals by its hissing ; whence 
its specific name. 

The Bimaculata, or Pennsylvanian 
lizard; body greenish blue, spotted 
with black ; tail twice as long a.s the 
body ; inhabits the woods of St. Eus¬ 
tace and Pennsylvania,and lives in holes, 
gutters, and hollow trees ; makes a his¬ 
sing noise, and deposits its eggs in the 
• earth. 

The Basilicus, or Basilisk, has a long 
rounded tail; dorsal fin radiate, scal\, 
and which it can fold up or expand at 
pleasure, when sitting on a tree ; inha¬ 
bits South America, and appears to oc¬ 
cupy a place between the liz.irci and the 
dragon. Its length is one foot and a 
half; a perfectly harmless animal; but 
possesses great agility, both in swim¬ 
ming and leaping from tree to tree. 

The Iguana, or American guana, htis 
a long round tail, is from tliree to five 
feet long? lives in rocky and woody 
places, feeds on insects and vegetables, 
is easily tamed, and follows mankind 
like a dog; inhabits India, the warmer 
parts of America, and the adjacent 
islands; its general colour green; flesh 
reckoned delicious. 

The Palustris, or Warted newt, has 
a blackish body, sides speckled with 
white; belly orange with black spots ; 
back of the male with a blackened crest, 
irregalarly serrate ; less than the water 
newt j inhabits the stagnant waters of 
our ^own country, and other parts of 
Europe. 

The Aquatica, or Water iiewt,Jlnha- 
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bits England and other parts of Eu¬ 
rope, in pools, ditches, and stagnant 
waters ; and dies in a short time if salt 
be sprinkled upon it. Three varieties: 
one with a roundish tail, middle sized; 
^another brown, or yellowish, inhabiting 
France ; another with dorsal line dotted 
with white and black, Germany. 

The Lacustris, or Fenny newt, is 
black ; seven otjier varieties. Inhabits 
the lakes of Europe, Martinico, or Ce) - 
Ion ; very destructive to fishes. 

The Salumandra, or Salamander, has 
a short round tail ; body porous, varie- 
galed with black and “yellow; four 
other varieties. Inhabits Germany and 
many other parts of Europe ; exnd «j 
fiom its pore)> a milky liquor, by which 
it IS, for wshoit time, defended from the 
action of jhe fire. It is perfectly harm¬ 
less. 

The Gecko, or Gecko, is surrounded 
with warts, those of a larger size being 
encircled with smaller warts : inhabits 
India, Arabia, Egyjit, and the warmer 
parts of Europe ; frequents houses in 
Slimmer, but is seldom seen in wiuter; 
makes a noise like a weasel, or like the 
sound of its own name; lame ; emits a 
poisonous moisture from its feet, which, 
if acridentally smeared on food, produ¬ 
ces, w hen eaten, a deadly colic. 

Tile Geifje, with a variegated body, 
and lanceolate tail; is hardly three inch¬ 
es long; inhabits the Ca(ie of Good 
Hope; the inoistuie exuding from its 
pores apt to produce dangerous gan¬ 
grenes. • 

The Chamceleon, or Cbameleo«i, has 
a cinereous body, and flat hesd ; two 
other vaiieties; one While, the other 
with a very large head. Inhabits India 
and New Spain ; lives chiefly in trees ; 
the lung* enormous, ijhich it can inflate 
to a vast size ; eyes so moveable that,it 
can took at the same time in difleiietit 
directions, pupil shining, golden fre¬ 
quently changes its colour, varying it 
from its natural greenish or bluetsh 
grey, into a pale yellow ; it is, however, 
by no means able to exhibit the great 
variety and contrast of colours at will, 
which has been commonly asserted of 
this animal. Body about ten inches 
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long} tail n(»riy as lon^. It is per¬ 
fectly harmless tp.ipan} feeds chieSy on 
insects, and can support very long ab¬ 
stinence. 

The AgiliSt Scaly lizard, or Green 
lizard, is, as its name imports, scaly, 
and of a greenish colour; nine othei^ 
varieties. Inhabits England, and Eu¬ 
rope at large, as far as trie lake Baikal; 
one species found in America; is in¬ 
nocent, active, elegailt; lives in dry 
meadows, walls, and rocks,easily tamed, 
and rendered familiar. r 

The Velox, or Swift lizard, inhabits 
sultiy places, about the lake lader- 
skien ; is Exceedingly swift; resembles 
the scaly lizard, but is slenderer, and 
l«s. , 

The Seps, or Eft, having square 
scales :* two other varieties : ine varie¬ 
gated with chesnut; the other black- 
blue, marbled with confluent white 
bunds, mixed with round spots. 

The Sputator, or Spitting lizard, has 
a ciiiereousbody, with white bands above, 
edged before and behind with liver 
' colour ; covered, except the top of the 
jaws, and the lower surface of the tail, 
with minute scales ; two inches long ; 
inhabits South America, iu houses and 
old walls; when irritated, discharges a 
black acrid matter, producing inflana- 
uiation of the skin, which is cured by 
camphor, or spirit of wine. 

The Scincus, or Skink, has a round 
tail, middle sized, compressed at the 
top ; toes unarmed, marginate: another 
variety, with a long tail; the whole 
body, with the head and tail, covered 
with imbricate scales. Inhabits Lybia, 
Egypt, «nd Ae rocky parts of Artbia; 
it was formerly Kept tn the dispensaries 
as an aphrodisiac* 

The Apiis, or Cylindriacal lizard, 
having the head, body, andrtail, a con¬ 
tinued imbricate pale cylinder; no fore 
feet, hardly any hind ones. Inhabits 
the grassy meadows of the deserts of 
Sonthern Siberia; iu general appearance 
resembles a snake, in internal structure 
a lizard. 

LizardJiower. See Satyriok. 

Loach, or Loche. See Groundxing. 

LOAM, a sub-species^ of the clay 
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genus, and of a yelJpKish grey colour, 
frequently spotted, 

CUT' masMve, is duTl, aiuf .spmebiaes 
weakly j^liinmcnug. Itadheies pie^iy 
strongly to the longue, feels.greasy, and 
is not very heavy ; it is generally tutted 
with sand and gia^ei, and also iron 
ochre. See Husbandry and SoiL-,, 
Lobelia. See C a bd i n a^’ E owjgB. 
Lob-grass. See Broom G&AJs./, 
Lobster. See Crab. 

LOCK, a well known arid urgeuious 
contrivance for fastening doors, chests, 
and the like, and vnhich is generally 
opened by a key. From the different 
structures and purposes of locks, they 
have obtained various names: such as 
door locks, spring locks, rim locks, peg 
locks, plate locks, inortice locks, Wn- 
bury locks, chest locks, drawer locLs, 
cupboard locks, box locks, trunk locl^s. 

The constituent parts of a lock, are 
the main plate; cover plate, and pin¬ 
hole: to the first belong the key-ho^e, 
top-hook, cross-wards, bolt-toe, dr bolt 
knob, draw-back, spring-tumbler^ pin 
of the tumbler, and staples. With tfie 
cover-plate are connected a pin, inaiii- 
ward, cross-ward, and stop-ward, dr 
dap ward; lastly, the pin-hole corres¬ 
ponds with the nook-ward, inain-crp.ss- 
ward,~sbank, pot, or beard, bow-ward, 
and bit. The wards of the key tnusi 
of course be made to correspond.' * * 
Various patents have been obtained 
for the constrnetton of locks, sO’ qs 'to 
prevent the possibility of picking them : 
the principal of these are 
Spear’s, andSTANSBORY’s, bpt we't'au- 
not describe them. 

LOCK, in inland navigation, a'edh- 
trivance to confine the water in a cahal, 
or other reservoir, and to permit Vessels, 
barges, and boats, to pass from one IdVdl 
to another. Various patents have'b^dn 
obtmned for canal locks, of improlre- 
ments upon them. The TaSt of this 
kind is by Mr. John Booaekt^, for 
raising and lowering waterin canal loL^fes, 
the particulars of which wilt Be ibdnd 
in the Loudon Journal of Artsahd^Sci- 
ences, for January, 1820 . 

Locked Jaw. I^e Tetanus. 
LOCKED JAW, of Horses, js 
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Bomettmes produced by wounds of the 
HmC, or parts, or by the opera- 
tiom of nicking, docking,f or cas¬ 
tration : very few cases are ever cured. 
The best remedy is large doses of opium 
and camphor, and blistering the spine 
of the back, fronKhe withers to the tail. 
As long as the horse is capable of swal¬ 
lowing, wheat-flour gruel should be 
given. 

■ ZoctMl, in £nloNio/ogy. See Cricket. 

LOCUST, in botany, a name vul¬ 
garly given to several different genera of 
plants. The principal are the following : 

The Locust, Honey-flower, or 
gntkust is a genus consisting* of three 
species, all Cape shrubs ; the leaves and 
flowers are highly beautiful, and worthy 
of cultivation in our conservatories. 
They blossom in June, and are best 
propagated by cuttings, or layers, the 
seeds seldom ripening in England. The 
nu^oft if shaken while in flower, dis¬ 
charges a shower of nectar. 

The Locust-tree, or Hymeneat con¬ 
sists of three species, two natives of 
South America, one of Madagascar. Of 
these the CarhariU American tree, 
sixty feet high, and three in diameter, 
is the most worthy of notice. The leaf¬ 
lets are coriaceous, leaves stiff and 
smooth, standing in pairs, with pedun- 
cled flowers in panicles. The larger 
roots secrete a yellowish red transparent 
gum, which is the gum anime of the 
shops, affording an excellent varnish 
when dissolved in rectified spirit of 
wine. 

The Honey locust, or Gleditsia, is a 
genus coDsisting of one species only, a 
native of Virginia and the West Indies. 
It rises, with an erect trunk, to the 
height of thirty or forty feet. It is pro¬ 
pagated by seeds, which must be pro¬ 
cured from the place in which the tree 
grows naturally, as it does not ripen its 
'seeds in this country. It requires con¬ 
siderable care in its rearing and after 
management, and should be ultimately 
planted in a deep light soil, in a shel¬ 
tered situation: for when much exposed 
to winds, its branches are frequently 
broken, in the summer season, in con¬ 
sequence of the weight of their leaves. 
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LOGWOOD, or ifAmaloxylon,,. in 
botany, a geuus coorisring of one spe¬ 
cies, a native of the bay of Campechy, 
at Honduras. It was introduc^ into 
Jamaica in 1715, and from its quick 
growth, is now in such abundance, as 
to incommode the land-holders in the 
neighbourhood of Savannab-la-mar. It 
is a tree rising from eighteen to twenty, 
or twenty-five feet in height,' with 
crookedspinousihranches, leaves abrupt¬ 
ly pinnate; leafll^ets inversely heart- 
shftped, and flowers raceiued. The wood 
of the tree is brought to this cqjintry 
in logs, which are afteryrar^s chipped. 
Those pieces which are of a deeper co¬ 
lour are to be preferred. It is usecyp 
great quantities for many of the darker 
colours in dyeing. , 

It yields its colouring matter readily 
to water. See Dyeing. 

The colouring matter of logwood has 
been lately obtained from it by chemists, 
in a crystalline form, and of a reddish 
colour. It is called Hematin. 

Logwood has been long employed in 
medicine, from its supposed astringent 
propel ties} but this is questionable. It 
however gives a general tone to the sys¬ 
tem, and thus, most probably, obviates 
the lax state of the intestines ; it being 
given in diarrhoea, and in the latter stage 
of dysentery. Of a decoction, made by 
boiling two ounces of logwood chips in 
a pint and a half of water to a pint, 
one, two, or three fluidouuces may be 
taken, and repeated according to cir¬ 
cumstances. But jt is more commonly 
given in the form of Extractt which is 
mad| by simply boiling logwood chips 
in water, and evaporating the*water to 
dryness: the dose of the extract, which 
is usually in a hard brittle state, is from 
ten grains to half a drachm, dissolved in 
cinnamon ^ater, or j^ppermint water. 

In using logwood, either for dyeihg, 
or medicine, the chips, and not the 
ground, or powdered logwood, should 
oe chosen; as the latter article is very 
commonly adulterated with still cheaper 
woods. 

LOGIC, the art of thinking justly, 
or of makingia right use of our rational 
faculties; or of using reason well in our 
3 B 
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enquiriei after truth, and in the com¬ 
munication of it to others. The art of 
logics necessaniy embraces an examina¬ 
tion into the structure of the human 
mind, or at least so much of it as relates 
to its powers of comparing. In a work» 
like the present, we cannot be expected 
to enter into a detail of this metaphy¬ 
sical subject; we may, however, ob¬ 
serve, that most treatises on logic, are 
too full of words, and contain too few 
ideas, or at least ideas which can be 
of any practical utility, and hence the 
neglect, not to say opprobrium, into 
which thitf science has fallen. In all 
subjects relative to the iiuman mind 
tfiiiougbout this work, it has been our 
aim to avoid, as much as possible, all 
terms dnd expressions, which are not 
commonly understood ; and '^we hope, 
that although we do not give here even 
a short treatise on logic, that many of 
our articles will insensibly, as it were, 
lead to a right use of reason. We 
shall close this short article, by merely 
giving an example or two of the Bgure 
in logic termed a syllogism ; 

Every number that may be divided 
into two equal parts, is au even num¬ 
ber. 

The number eight may be divided 
into two equal parts. 

Therefore the number eight is an even 
number. 

These are called propositions: the 
first the major ,* the second the minor; 
and the third the consequent^ or con¬ 
clusion: the whole,'of course, a syllo¬ 
gism.Again: 

Hvsry ^rtuom man is worthy of esteem, 

Sempronius is a virtuous man : 

Tiiereforc Sempronius is worthy of esteem. 

London Pride. See Saxifrage. 

Long-legged spider. SeA Spider. 

LONGEVITY, length of life : it is 
sometimes employed to denote the con¬ 
tinuance of life beyond its ordinary 
iluration. The term of human life 
does not in general much exceed eigh¬ 
ty years, but it is well known, that in¬ 
stances occasionally occur of persons 
living considerably beyoRd the age of 
100 years. Wc think, however, there 
can be no doubt, by carefully attending 
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to health, and to a variety of circum¬ 
stances on which health depends, diat 
life may be, in numerous instances, con¬ 
siderably prolonged. See this subject 
treated more at large under the article 
Life. The Code offlealth and Longe¬ 
vity, in four volumes, 8vo, by Sir John 
Sinclair; a volume lately published 
by Mr. Carlisle, entitled ♦* An Es'> 
say on the Disorders of old Age, and on 
the means of prolonging Human JLjfe ; 
and the little, but old treatise of Lewis 
Cornaro, a Guide to Health and long 
Life, may also be consulted. 

LONGITUDE, the circumference 
of the earth, divided into degrees, mea¬ 
sured from east to west, or from west to 
east. Latitude being the division of 
the circumference of the earth into de¬ 
grees from north to south. See Lati¬ 
tude. The degrees of longitude, how¬ 
ever, are of various lengths: at the 
equator, the earth being considered a 
perfect globe, they are of the same 
length as a degree of latitude, whicii is 
of the same length in every part of the 
world; but from the equator the de¬ 
grees of longitude gradually diminish, 
till, at the poles, they vanish entirely. 

LOOKING-GLASS, a plain glass 
mirror, which being rendered imper¬ 
vious to light, exhibits the images of 
such objects as are placed before it, 
apparently at the same distance behind. 

Looking-glasses are made of plate 
glass, cast and ground. See Glass. 
The making of looking-glasses is a jrar- 
ticular branch of business, aaid gene¬ 
rally, we believe, a very pioBtable one. 

Tlie foliating of looking-glasses, or 
the spreading of the plates oir’er, after 
they are polished, with amalgam, in or¬ 
der to reflect the image, is performed 
thus 

A thin blotting paper is spread on 
the table, and sprinkled with fine chalk; 
and then a fine lamina, or leaf of tin, 
called tin foil, is laid over the paper; 
upon this mercury is poured, which is 
to be distributed equally over the leaf 
with a hare’s foot, or cotton ; over this 
is laid a clean paper, and over that the 
glass plate, which is pressed down with 
the right hand, and the paper drawn 
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geuily out by the l^t; this being done, 
the plate is covered vritb a thicker paper, 
and loaded with a greater weight, fliat the 
superfluous mercury may be driven out, 
and the tin adhere more closely to the 
glass. When it is ^ried the weight is 
removed* and the looking*glas8 is com¬ 
plete. Some add an ounce of luarca- 
site* melted by the fire j and, lest the 
mercury should evaporate in smoke, 
pour it into cold water; and, when 
cQided, squeeze it through a cloth or 
leather. Some add a quarter of an 
ounce of tin and lead to the marcasite, 
that the glass may dry the sooner. 

Looking-glass plant, or Jlerite- 
ria, a genus consisting of one species, 
an East Indian tree, having dry drupes, 
with one sub-globular seed. 

Looking-glasSf Venus's. See Bgll^ 
Flower. 

LOOM, the weaver’s frame, a machine 
whereby several distinct threads are wo¬ 
ven into one piece. The loom is of va- 
(ioDs structures according to the several 
kinds of materials to be woven, and to 
tbe.method of weaving them. The warp 
is the tlireads, whether of silk, wool, 
lineuj cotton, &c.-which are extended' 
lengthwise on the loom. The woof 
is the thread which the weaver shoots 
across the warp, by means of u little 
instrument called a shuttle, which is 
thmtvu alteruately from right to left, 
and from left torigbt across and between 
the threads of the warp, which are made 
to move up and down alternately, for 
the purpose, by treadles operated upon 
by the foot. The improvements in, and 
patents for looms are almost in numerable. 

Looseness. See Diarrhcea and Dy¬ 
sentery. 

LOOSE-STRIFE, or Lysimachia, 
a genus of plants comprehending twenty 
species, natives of Europe, Asia, and 
America, four common to the wet mea¬ 
dows, wet woods, and moist shades of 
our own country. Four or five 8|>ecics 
are propagated in our gardens, and are 
hardy nerbaceous triennials and peren¬ 
nials, rising with erect stalks from a foot 
and a half to three feet high,terminating 
with spreading white flowers. The w«jn- 
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mularia, called also money-wart, affords 
a wholesome food for cattle. 

Another genus, Lytkrum, under the 
name of loose-strife, willow-herb, or 
London-strife, is also known. It consists 
of sixteen species, chiefly natives of the 
West Indies and South America; a 
few of Europe, and two common to the 
wet pits and river banks of our own 
country. The acenminatutHy a native of 
Siberia, is often cultivated in our gar¬ 
dens,, and is a gaudy flower in July and 
August. The salicariay or Purple loose¬ 
strife, an indigenous perennial, affoTds 
considerable tanning matter. * 

LO-QUAT, a species of medlar, 
growing in Japan and the E^t Indiesf* 
See Medlar. 

Lords and Ladies. See CucKovr- 
PlNT., • 

LOT E-TREE, Nettle-tree, or 
Celtisy'd genus consisting of six species, 
all American or West Indian plants, 
except the orientalis, which is a native 
shrub of the Levant, rising about twelve 
feet high, and ornamented with yellow 
axillary flowers on slender pedicles. 
The occidentalis, a native of Virginia, 
is of considerable height and utility. 
The leaves are of a bright beautiful 
green, and continue without falling off, 
till very late in the autumn. The trunk 
is used by coach-makers for their frame 
work; and the brunches by musical 
instruiueut-makers, for flutes, pipes, 
and similar wind-instruments. 

LOTE-TREE, or Zizphus lotus, 
one of the ten species of the genus 
Zizyphus, or jujube tree} eight of 
which Are prickly; two unarmed. ®They 
are natives of the south of Europe, the 
East Indies, or Carolina. The following 
are the chief; 

The Lotus^ or Lote«tree, with pric¬ 
kles double} a shrub with weak flex»’ 
nous branches, and axillary flowers. 
This is the true Lotus of the ancients. 

The Paliurus, or Christ’s thorn, with 
double prickles. This is supposed to 
be the plant from which the crown of 
thorns w^ made, that was put round the 
head of Jesus i^hrist at his crucifixion. 

The Jujube, with ^litary and recur- 
3 132 
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ved peduncles, leaves roaudi»h-ov«te, 
and flowers half two-styled. 

The Vulgaris, or common jujube, 
with double prickles. 

The whole of this genus approach the 
rkamnus, or buck-thorn, and, by ofd 
botanists, are included under it. 

LOTION, literally a washing, but 
in medicine attd pharmacy, a prepara¬ 
tion to be applied to*the surface of the 
skin, in order to clean it from some 
disease or foulness, &c. 

JLOTTERY, a game of hazard, in 
which 6,ma(l sums are adventured for 
the chance of obtaining a larger value, 
either in money or other articles. All 
lotteries,' as being gambling transac¬ 
tions. are highly immoral ai/d improper, 
from which the public lotteries, drawn 
by authority of the government of any 
country, are not exempt. 

LOVAGE, or Ligusticum, a genus 
comprehending fourteen species, all 
European plants, three common to our 
own country. The Lamsticum was for¬ 
merly employed as a medicine in dys¬ 
peptic complaints, but is scarcely heard 
of iu modern practice. It is sometimes 
eaten as a salad, or boiled as greens. 

LOVE, iu its most extensive signifi¬ 
cation, implies benevolence, or that uni¬ 
versal disposition of kindness and good¬ 
will which consults the happiness of the 
whole human race: in this sense it is 
the same as philanthropy, comprehend¬ 
ing the whole circle of social and moral 
virtues. The love existing between 
near relations or friends, is commonly 
tcrined afl’ection, and the highest degree 
between llie sexes passion. 

'I’he passion of love is of a compound 
nature, much of which depends upon 
the vividness of the imagination, and 
particularly th6 imaginaVioo of youth 
^nd early manhood. It is often slow in 
its progress: sometimes sudden and 
intense ; and if opposed, generally roost 
deplorable in its effects. This passion, 
when intense and of the purest kind, 
and when felt equally by both objects 
who arc the subjects of it, imparts the 
most exquisite degree of happiness 
which, perhaps, can be found upon the 
earth ; but as the union of mental and 
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personal accomplishment necessary to 
constitute such happiness is rare, and 
we may say for a long continuance al¬ 
most impossible, so we find that the 
lore which the imaginatioti df youth so 
energetically and ’fbndly depicts, too 
often ends in indifference, disgust, or 
disappointment. As morkHsts it is our 
duty to state these truths, and to state 
also that it appears to Us thaft the error 
in most persons who feel disappointment 
in after life relative to this passion, 
originates in the too high expectations 
with which they set out; and that both 
parties are generally too selfish. Far 
be it, however, from us to chill those 
genial currents which glide in the 
smooth channels of domestic love be¬ 
side the hearth of home, tvhere 

“ The heart ‘ 

Leaps kindly back to kindness 
Where love is pure and fkr above disguise, 
Standing the test of mortal enmtties, 

Still undivided and cemented mere, 

As frown the gathering perils of the world!” 

The indulgence of the passion of 
love, where inequality of rank, educa¬ 
tion, fortune, and accomplishments, 
render its consummation in^gible, can¬ 
not be too sedulously guarded against; 
for want of prudence in this respect, 
many a worthy mind has been made 
miserable. And let it never he forgotten, 
that the approaches of this passion are 
commonly slow, silent, and unseen, till 
retreat becomes dangerous, often cruel, 
and, to one or both of the parties, not 
uiifrequently unjust. Parents and 
others, whose province it is more imme¬ 
diately to watch over the affections of 
young persons, should be exceedingly 
circumspect as to the society in which 
they mingle, and the connexions which 
they form. We are sorry to observe, 
that too often carelessness, in the first 
instance,is very commonly accompanied 
with cruelty in the last. 

We know not what advice to give to 
those persons who are said tofalCin love 
with an object atfirst sight; genuine love 
cannot exist without esteem j that object 
with which we are not acquainted, can¬ 
not be esteemed : such love is, we con¬ 
clude, therefore, a species of madness, of 
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which the sooner the patient is cured the 
better. 

Xjove-ajppk^ . See Nightshade. 

iore-in-a-ina/.SeePASsioN FtdWEn. 
LOVE-LiES-BLEEDING>or^»ja- 
ranthus caudaiMf is one of the twenty- 
eight species of the ge^us amaEANTHuS} 
amarantbfOr flower gentle; some of which 
are common to Europe, others to Asia, 
others to America, and the hlUumt or 
wild amaranth, to our own country. 
The hypochondriaeuSt orprince’s feather, 
is a native of Virginia ; the oleraceust 
or esculent amaranth, as well as several 
other Indian species, is eaten in the east 
in the same manner as cabbages among 
ourselves. The caudatuSf the firsfrinen- 
tioned species, is also an Indian plant, 
but well known in our flower gardens, 
and propagated with a small share of at¬ 
tention. 

LOVE, TREE of, or Cercwjin botany,' 
a genus consisting of two species, having 
papilionaceous flowers and oblong pods; 
the siliquattrumt having orbicular heart- 
shaped leaves, is a native of Italy and 
Spain ; and the canadensis^ is a native of 
Virginia. 

LOUSE, or Pediculus, a genus of 
insects comprehending sixty-six species, 
about half of them common to our own 
country ,andfound on the bodies of man, 
quadrupeds,birds, and the larger insects. 
They live by extracting theanimal juice. 
It is highly probable that, although not 
more than sixty-six species have yet 
been classified, there is no tribe of qua¬ 
drupeds or birds which is not infected 
with apecidiar pediculus. Their specific 
names are derived from theanimal which 
they inhabit, hence we trace the hnma- 
nus, the suist the ovis, the anseris, &c. 
Man appears to be infested with three 
distinct species, as follow 

The HumanuSt or Common louse, 
found in the heads and on the garments 
of dirty persons, and especially boys. 

The PubiSf or Crab louse, found on 
various parts of the body pf dirty persons. 

The RicinoideSf with a reddish body, 
inhabfts America, and gets into the legs 
of the naked inhabitants, where it draws 
blood, and depositing its eggs in the 
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wound, occasions foul and malignant 
ulcers. * 

The chief remedy for the annoyanee 
of these insects is cleanliness j and it 
rarely happens that where general per¬ 
sonal cleanliness is attended to, that any 
other method is necessary. When, how¬ 
ever, other means are required, a strong 
decoction of tobacco may be used; but 
the most effectual is the common mer¬ 
curial ointment; oi^ a more elegant one 
may be made by rubbing one drachm 
of th^ white precipitate of mercury with 
one ounce of lard. Mercurial applica¬ 
tions to the head, or other parts, should 
be,bowever,appliedwithextreme£aotion. 
Powdered staves-acre seed is also some¬ 
times used for the purpose of extirpating*, 
these troublesome animals. * 

Louse-B&iry. See Spindee-Tbee. 

LOUSE»WORT, or Pcdicularisy a 
genus comprehendingthirty-fourspecies, 
almost all European plants, two the 
palttstris, or marsh louse-wort, and 
the sylvatica or common louse-wort, 
indigenous to this country ; the first is 
a troublesome weed, and, if accidentally 
swallowed by cows among other grasses, 
occasions bloody urine. The expressed 
juice, or a decoction of the last is said 
to be advantageously employed as an 
injection to sinuous ulcers. 

Low-spirits. See Hypochomdriasis. 

LOZENGE, a form of various 
medicines moulded into small flat cakes, 
commonly round, designed to be held 
in the mouth or chewed till they are 
dissolved. The principal use of lozenges 
is for those complaints in which the 
throat and fauces are more immediately 
affected. They operate either ob¬ 
truding the acrimony of the secretion of 
those parts, by increasing their action, 
or by allaying the irritation. There are, 
however, few cases in jrhich medicines 
thus administered may not be given in a 
more effectual manner. The term loz¬ 
enge is very convenient in the vocubu- 
laiy of the quack. 

LUCERN, or Medicago sativa, one 
of the thirty-seven species of the genus 
Medicago, which are almost all natives 
of the 8(flulh of Europe, four common 
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to the pfuitureift and sandj 8oib of our 
own covntrj. Thojr are thus eubdivided: 

Legumei creecent-shaped, more or 
1»9 twisted j comprising nine species^ 
ail denominated moon-trefoil-Le- 
gnmes spirally twisted^ comprising the 
rest» and denominated medtch. 

Of these the only species particularly 
worth notice is the sativa, or lucem, 
belonging to the first division, and is 
8pecin(»Uy characteHsed by having its 
peduncles racemedj legumes smooth 
spirally twisted, stipules very entire, 
leaflets oblong toothed j it flowers in 
Jane, ft is sometimes found growing 
naturally in meadows and pastures. But 
it was introduced from France to this 
country in the 17th century. As a green 
fodder it has of late years been very ge¬ 
nerally recommended, and very success¬ 
fully cultivated by our graziers. 

This valuable grass requires a dry 
and rich soil, whicn must be thoroughly 
cleaned by two or three previous green 
crops of tares, turpips, or cabbages. It 
may be sown either broad-cast, which is 
the usual method, or drilled nine inches 
apart, between rows of barley equally 
distant. It is better to sow it with 
barley or oats thinly seeded, both on 
account of the profit of the crop, and 
as the grain furnishes some protection to 
the plant from the attacks of the fly. 
If drilled, from 12 to 15lbs. of seed per 
acre will do; but if sown broad-cast, not 
less than 20lb8. It may often be cut 
four times a year. Lucern is said to 
be much superior,to clover for soiling 
milch cows} one acre is sufficient for 
three or four cows during the soiling 
season.'In rich land a quarter of an acre 
will be sufficient for all sorts of large 
cattle, taken one with another; but on 
moderate soils half an acre per head is 
the proper allowance. It Requires, du¬ 
ring its growth, to be kept thoroughly 
clean, by bqnd-hoeing and scarifying be¬ 
tween the drills. All other grasses in the 
rows should be carefully plucked out. 

Luer Venerea* See GoNOBaucEyt and 
Syphilis. 

LUMBAGO, a rheumatic affection 
of the muscles about the loins. 
Rheumatism. 
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LUMINOUS SUBSTANCES. Va- 
lious animal and vegetable substances 
have 8; power of emitting light under 
particular circumstances. Some of 
them while living, and others not till 
after death. 

That light occasionally proceeds from 
putrescent animal and vegetable sub* 
stances was noticed by Aristotle; but 
such phenomena have been more accu* 
rately observed by the moderns, al¬ 
though the causes of them do not, even 
now, appear to be certainly known. 
Putrid flesh, fish, and of these lobsters 
and crabs, the froth of the sea^ and de¬ 
cayed fvood, yield in the dark a consi¬ 
derable degree of light, but it is nut, 
in general, accompanied with any sen¬ 
sible heat. The most probable solution 
of these phenomena is, that in most in¬ 
stances they arise from a slow develope- 
ment and weak combustion of phos¬ 
phorus, or phosphoric matter. 

Lump-Jiih* See Suckkb. 

LUNACY, a kind of madness, sup¬ 
posed to be influenced by the moon ; it 
means, however, more commonly^ the 
same as insanity, which see; see also 
Mad-Housb. 

Lunar caustic. See Silver. 
LUNG-WORT, or Pulmonaria, a 
genus of plants comprising seven spe¬ 
cies, natives of Europe and America: 
two of our own country. The three 
following are cultivated j the officwalis. 
Common, or spotted lung-wort, Jeru¬ 
salem cowslips, or Jerusalem sage; the 
angustifolia, or Narrow-leaved lung¬ 
wort } the virginianat or Virgmian lung¬ 
wort, with blue, red, and white flowers, 
appearing in April, is a native of 
North America. These plants are pro¬ 
pagated by seeds, or by parting the 
roots. 

LUNGS, or PulmoueSt in anatpm)> 
two viscera, situated in the chest or 
thorax, by means of which we bri^athe. 
The lung in the right cavity of the 
chest is divided into three lobes, that 
in the left cavity into two. Theyjhang 
in the chest attached at their superior 
part by means of the trachea, or wind¬ 
pipe, and are separated by the medias¬ 
tinum. They are furnished with innu- 
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luerable cellf» which are formed by a 
continnation of ibe trachea, the bron¬ 
chial tubes of which communicate with 
each other: the whole appears not un¬ 
like a honey comb. The internal sur¬ 
face of the air-cells is covered with a 
very fine, delicate, dnd sensible mem¬ 
brane, which is continued from the la¬ 
rynx through the trachea and bronchia. 
The arteries of the lungs are the bron¬ 
chial, a branch of the aorta, , which car¬ 
ries blood to the lungs for, their nou¬ 
rishment, and the pulmonary, which cir¬ 
culates ti|e blood through the air-cells, 
to under^ a certain change. The pul¬ 
monary veins return the blood that has 
undergone this change, by four trunks, 
into the left auricle of the heart. See 
Anatomy, Artery, and Heart. 

The most important use of the lungs 
is for the process of respiration, by* 
which the circulation of the blood ap¬ 
pears to be immediately supported ; 
and, doubtless, by their alternate infla¬ 
tion and collapsing, they contribute, 
with the diaphragm, to the various 
functions of the abdominal viscera, 
such as digestion, &c. 

The lungs are subject to various 
disorders, such as Asthma, Catarrh, 
Cough, &c., the treatment of which 
will be found under their respective 
heads: we shall here only treat of 

Injiammation of the lungs, or Pneumo¬ 
nia ; under which last term all inflam¬ 
mations of the thoracic viscera, or mem¬ 
brane lining the inside of the thorax, 
have been wstcmatically comprehended. 
The sympmms of these inflammations 
do not, in general, enable us to distin¬ 
guish, with accuracy, the particular 
seat of the disorder; nor does a difter- 
euce in the situation of the aflected 
part make any diflerence in the cure. 
We shall, therefore, here treat not mere¬ 
ly of tlie inflammation of the lungs, but 
also of the disease commonly termed 
Pleurisy, which is an inflammation of 
the pleura, a membrane lining the in- 
ternal%urface of the thorax, covering 
Its viscera, and forming also the medias¬ 
tinum. 

This inflammation, however various 
in the seat, is always distinguished by 
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fever, difficult breathing,*cough, and 
pain in sOme part of the thorax. It is 
almost always preceded by a cold stage, 
although in a few instances the pulte 
may not be more frequent, nor the heat 
0 ^ the body increased beyond what hr 
natural. The pulse, for the most part, 
is frequent, full, strong, hard, and 
uick ; but in an advanced state of the 
isease, it is weak, soft, and irr^ular. 
The cough is more or less urgent or 
painful; sometimes dry, but more com- 
monty moist; the matter spit up vary¬ 
ing both in consistence and colour, pnd 
frequently streaked with blogd. The 
pain is also different in different cases. 
For the most part it is fixed to on£^ 
spot; and is generally greater when the 
patient liesKin the side affected,although 
sometimes Jthe contrary happens. 

On€ of the chief causes of this com¬ 
plaint is, cold applied to the body in 
various forms, and afterwards a sudden 
exposure to a hot or warm temperature: 
but a predisposition, or inflammatory 
state of the system, seems also, at the 
same time, necessary to induce the dis¬ 
ease ; and therefore it is said, that the 
persons principally affected with this 
diseasej are those of the greatest vigour, 
in cold climates, in the winter season, 
and particularly in the spring, when the 
vicissitudes of heat and cold are fre¬ 
quent. But exceptions to even this 
generally received doctrine will occa¬ 
sionally be found. What has been said 
under the article Catarrh, in order to 
guard against an attack of this disease, 
should be, however, most carefully at- 
tende(kto. ^ 

This complaint is almost always at¬ 
tended with considerable danger, and 
therefore, if possible, the best medical 
advice sboul^ be at on^e obtained. 

In the cure, the general mode of 
treatment must be the same as that 
mentioned under inflammatory ferer. 
See I-'eveb. But bleeding is the reme¬ 
dy to be chiefly depends upon, and 
the quantity of blood taken away 
ought, in general, to be as large as the 
patieut'sStrength will allow. Sixteen, 
ounces from aPmalt; adult, is a full 
bleeding, any quantity below twelve 
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ouncM a gmall bleedin]^, and any quan> 
tity above twenty oune^ a larg^e bleed¬ 
ing. An evacualidn of four or five 
pounds in tbe cbbrse bf two or three 
days is generally; a^ ^udi as most pa¬ 
tients will, jbear. Biesides the evacur 
ation oIF blbbd-1ettin|^ cdttsideiable ab- 
stinroce will b« also liecbssary; and the 
patji^nl should be kept as cool as possi¬ 
ble^ consistent with tbe means taken to 
]^mpte perspiration. Blisters may 
sometimes be usefblly applied to, the 
part aifected; and saline purgatives 
shoald not be otnitted. 

This disease often terminates favour¬ 
ably by a spontaneous Seating | and 
<St after some remission of the symp- 
toms, spontaneous sweats arise, they 
may be encouraged, but without the 
introduction of much heat, and without 
stimulant medicines. 

When this complaint terminates fatal¬ 
ly, it is usually on one or other of the 
days of the first week from the com¬ 
mencement of the attack from the third 
to the seventh. If the disease continue 
beyond the fourteenth day it will termi¬ 
nate in a suppuration, or in Phthisis. 
See Pufthonary Consumption. 

LUNGS, Inflammation of, in 
Houses. The causes of this complaint 
are a sudden transitiou from heat to cold, 
or the contrary ; exposing a horse when 
over-heated by exercise, to rains or cold 
winds; or allowing him to drink freely 
of cold water when in that state; ta¬ 
king a horse from grass and putting him 
suddenly into a warm stable and giving 
him large quantities of oats; excessive 
exertion may also be named as a cause 
of this complaint. The symptoms are, a 
dull look, hanging down of the head, 
and indiflerence to food ; to which suc¬ 
ceeds a qnickn^s of br^thing, and 
t^e inner surface of the eyelids is un¬ 
usually red. The pulse, which in health 
is about forty in a minute, will be found 
from eighty to a hundred. If the dis¬ 
ease be not properly treated, the symp¬ 
toms increase, and it is sometimes so 
rapid, that the first or second day it be¬ 
comes incurable. Bleeding is'^here the 
chief remedy. Five or six quarts should 
be taken at once. The blood should 
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be preserved {'fof if it be found sizy, 
and With the^ify <*offt,;^e pfopriety of 
the operation ts indicated,'atid'^hat it 
idioiild be repeated inn few iHMfnqif a 
condnuance of the aywpMm render it 
necessary. A clyster, and 'ar dose of 
laxative medit^ne alfould also bS^en; 
afterwards the folioWtng" b&B'-’tUrioe a 
day: Nitre six drachm^ tardmaed an¬ 
timony two drachms; flour, and syrup 
enough^l^rm a ball. Should these 
balls bril^n profuse staling, they are 
to be discontinued for a day or two, 

Tbe horse should be turne|ploo8e in 
a place moderately warm, anowhere he 
is not Exposed to a current of air. In 
summer he may be allowed grass vetch¬ 
es, or other green food. VVhen the 
disease is subdued he should have oat¬ 
meal gruel, or infusion of malt. 

' This complaint sometimes begins in 
the mucous membrane of the throat, 
the wind-pipe and its branches; in this 
case there is a cough, watery eyes, and 
a discharge from the nostrils ; but the 
pulse and breathing are not so quick as 
in the preceding complaint. Early 
bleeding is here, however, the essential 
remedy, with good nursing, steaming 
the head, clotmng both that and the 
body, and giving the nitre balls as 
above. 

LUPINE, or LupinuSf a genus of 
plants, comprehending nineteen species, 
natives of Europe, Asia, America, and 
one of the Cape. They >re all hardy 
annuals, ornamented witn fong whorled 
spikes of papilionaceous flowers, v;hite, 
blue, yellow, and rose-ooloured. They 
are easily raised from seeds, and make 
a handsome appearance in open borders. 

LUTE, in chemistry, clay, or sub¬ 
stances of similar tenacity, used to close 
the joinings of vessels, in order to pre¬ 
vent the escape of vapours and gases 
during the process of di8tiilation,8ubii- 
mation, and the like; or to protect ves¬ 
sels from the immediate action of the 
fire; or sometimes to repair flaws or 
other imperfections. '' 

To prevent the escape of the vapours 
of water, spirit, or liquors not corrosive, 
the simple application of slips of moist¬ 
ened bladder, will answer very well for 
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glass v«aw) 9 ; and slips «f brown paper, 
stiff paste, made with flower and 
water mixed cold, for metals, Ouch as 
stifl-beads, &c. The bladder, to be very 
adhesive, should be soaked some time 
m wmin water, till it feels clammy. If 
sroeercd with white of egg instead of 
water it^ adheres Still closer. 

Litoseed^faeal, fflotstened with water 
to m jirbper consistence, well beaten, and 
prretty thick over the joinings 
(ff the vessel, it another very convenient 
lute. Almond paste answers also the 
same pmpose. But these will not do 
as Jire lutes. The following is a good 
fire-lute: Take some whites df eggs, 
with at much water, beat them well 
together, and sprinkle in sufficient 
siwkedolime to make up the whole to 
the consistence of a thin paste. The 
lime should be slacked by being once 
dipped in water, and then suffered to 
fall into powder. This cement should 
be spread on slips of cloth, and applied 
immediately. A solution of glue may 
*be used instead of the white of eggs. 
A-fliiicture of liquid glue, white of eggs, 
and lime, makes a lute so firm that 
broken vessels united with it are almost 
as strong as when sound. None of 
these lutes wilt, however, enable vessels 
to hold liquids for any great length of 
time. 

Ftsr confining acid vapours, the fat- 
(tee, mode with good clay, or tobacco- 
pipe clay powdered, and mixing it with 
dtying iinseed oil, and then beating 
them for a long time to the consistence 
of a thick paste, is one of the best. 

A lute to be applied round glass re¬ 
torts to protect them from the imme¬ 
diate contect of the fire may be made 
tbas-; Mix sand with a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of clay to make it adhere together, 
and Wat them up with some fibrous 
material w as mechanically to increase 
the tenacity. Windsor loam, and horse- 
dung are of this kind ; but chopped 
straw, chaff, cow-hair, or tow, mixed 
witiT the clay and sand, will answer the 
same purpose. 

Isinglass dissolved in vinegar to a 
thick consistence, is an excellent lute 
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for labels of bottle#, Ac. :* 't should b« 
warmed when used* 

Luxation. See DfslOcATiOn. 

LUXURY, an, extravagant induU 
gence in whatever pleases the senses, 
^uch as the articles of food, di^s, and 
equipage. Luxury, in a still more ex¬ 
tensive signification, implies an indul¬ 
gence in excessive pleasure of any kind: 
thus there are mental, as nell as sensual 
luxuries. * 

To enlarge on the injurious conse- 
qtieAces of luxury, cannot surely be ne¬ 
cessary ; tliey are well known to be ex¬ 
tremely baneful both to ^our physll^l 
and intellectual well-being. One of 
the first of virtues, is the practice of 
moderation in all our pursuits : for no^ 
thing violent, or excessive, can last¬ 
ing. He,^lherefore, who expects a long 
contiduance of the enjoyment of exces¬ 
sive pleasure, whether sensual or intel¬ 
lectual, expects what is not within the 
power of human nature to impart, 

LYCHNIDEA, Bastard lychnis, 
or Phlox, a genus of North American 
plants consisting of twelve species. 
The following are cultivated : the poni- 
culata, or Panicled, the smveolus, or 
White-flowered,the»Hflcu/fl/a,orSpotted- 
stalked, the pi/oso, or Hairx-leaved, the 
Carolina, ot Caroline, the glaherrima, or 
Smooth, and the divaricata, or Early- 
flowering lychnidea. The plants of this 
genus have perennial roots with herba¬ 
ceous stalks, from nine inches to two feet 
in height, adorned with tubulated flowers 
of a white or purple colour. They are 
propagated by offsets, and will bear the 
wint^ of our own country. , 

LYCHNIS, or Campion, itf botany, 
a genus of plants comprising eleven 
species,chiefly European; a few Asiatic ; 
three common to the dry rocks or wet 
meadows o( our ow*n country. The 
following are the chief: lychris, #ith 
flowers ({Hthered into a pyramid, com¬ 
monly called Scarlet lychnis ; lychnis^ 
with quadrifid petals, commonly called 
Ragged robin; lychnis,with entire petals, 
or Single catch fly ; lychnis with male 
and female floners on different plants, 
or Bachelorsbuttons. The several species 
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• of thi* plant dre perennial, and much 
cultivated in our gardens for the appear¬ 
ance of their flowers. They are very 
hardy and easily propagated, either by 
parting the roots or by seed. They should 
be parted the latter end of August, the 
seed should be sown in March. 

Lying in. See Midwifery and 
Paetobition. 

.Lymphs coagulabht See Albumen 
and Blood. 

- LYMPHATICS, in anatomy, absorw 
bents which convey a transparent fluid 
or lyrni)h. They are small transparent 
vessels, which, origin ate in every part of 
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the body. With the lacteal vessels of 
the intestines they form what is termed 
the absorbent system. Their termina¬ 
tion is in the thoracic dnet. See Atix- 

TOMY and THORACIC DUCT. 

The office of these Vessels is to tahe, 
up substances applied to their mouths: 
thus the vapourof circumscribed cavities, 
and of the cells of cellular membranes, 
are removed by the lymphatics of those 
parts; and thus mercury and other sub¬ 
stances are taken into the system when 
rubbed on the skin. 

Lynx. See Cat. 

L 
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MACACO, Macauco, or Lemur, a The Monger, Monger, or Woolly 
genus of mauimalian animals, consisting macauco, is the size of a cat j when in 
of thirteen species, inhabiting Asia, full health, the whole upper part of dte 
Africa, and America : they are distin- body covered willi long, soft, thick fur, 
guished by having four upper fore a little curled, or waved, of a deep 
teeth, the interme«liate ones being re- brownish ash-colour j tail very ; 
mote j the lower six longer, extended, breast and belly white j inhabits Matv*" 
compressed, parallel, and approximate; gascar ; turns its tail over its head to 
the grinders many, suboiate, foremost ])rolect it from rain; feeds on fruits, 
longer, sharper. The following are the and sleeps on trees; good-natured and 
principal : sportive, but very tender; found als6 

The JEcawdafMS, or Tailless macauco, in Celebes and Macassar, 
having small head and ears, a sharp- The Aiacno, or Vari, is tailed, black; 
[)ointe9 nose; eyes surrounded \\uth a collar bearded; three otbfer varieties: 
white space, encircled with a black ring; brown, white, and black and white 
body covered with a short, soft, silky, mixed. \ ery fierce in a wild state, 
ash-coloured, reddish fur; toes naked, and makes so violent a noise in the 
with flat nails; length sixteen inches. In- woods, that it is easy to mistake the 
habits Ceylon and Bengal; lives in the noise of two, for that of two hundred ; 
wobds, on fruits and seeds; creeps slowly when j'onng, and tamed, very gi'Dj ^ 
on the ground ; makes a plaintive noise, and good-natured ; hind legs and thighs. 
The Tardigradus, or Loris, is tail- like the two preceding Npccios, are 
less ; body brownish ash ; back with a very long ; inhabits Madagascar, 
brown line; face hairy ; hands and feet The Prekensilis, or Little macanco, 
naked; teats, two on the breast, two on has a prehensile tail, size less than the 
the upper part of the belly; siEe of a black rat; body above ash-coloured, 
eqiiirrel; inhabits Cgylon , agile, quick beneath white; head round, nose sharp, 
of hearing j monogamous. whiskqrs long; two canine teeth in each 
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jaw; ears large, roundi^, naked, and 
membranaceous; tail as long as the 
bo^. I 

TW VoUtns, OT Flying macauco, is 
about three feet long, and as broad; 
very distinct from, yet resembling the 
bat imd flying squirrel,} inhabits the 
country about Guzerat, the Moluccas, 
and the Philippines; feeds on the fruit 
of trees; called by the Indians Caguang, 
Colugo, and Gigua; head long; mouth 
and teeth small; from the neck to the 
hand extends a broad skin, like that 
of a flying squirrel; the same is conti¬ 
nued from the hind feet to the tip of 
the tail, which is included in } the 
body, and outside of the skin, covered 
with soft hair, hoary, or black, and ash 
colour; tail slender, about a span long. 

Macao, or Macaw, in ornithology. 
See Parrot. 

MACARONI, a kind of dried paste, 
imported from Italy, in the shape and 
size of a tobacco-pipe stem ; it appears 
to be nothing more than pure flour, or 
«ome such farinaceous matter; its nu¬ 
tritive qualities are, of course, of a simi¬ 
lar kind. 

MACAROON, a sweet-meat, made 
of flour, almonds, eggs, and sugar. The 
same objection applies to this article, 
us food, as to Comfits and Ginger* 
OREAD, which see. 

Macaw-tree, See Cocoa. 

MACE, awell-ktiown spice,attached 
to the shell of the nutmeg. See Nut¬ 
meg. 

Mace-reed, See Cat’s tail. 

Maceration, in pharmacy, im¬ 
plies an infusion, either with or without 
heat, wherein the ingredients are in¬ 
tended to be more or'less dissolved, in 
order to extract their virtues. 

MACHINE, ill a general sense, sig- 
iiitiosauy ihiug which serves to iucicase, 
or to regulate moving powers. In a 
more confined sense, the term is afiplied 
to many apfiaratus, in which consHlera- 
ble art and ingenuity are exercised in 
tbeir^onstriiction, and by which many 
things are efiectuated, whirh without 
their assistance would be difficult, and 
in some instances impossil>le. Thus we 
have a threshing-machine, a winnowing- 
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machine, an electrical machine, &c. See 
the next article. 

MACHINERY, a combination of 
wheels, levers, &c. ^c., capable of a- 
variety of mechanicar movements,, by 
which, with the aid of wind, water, 
fteam, or animals, human labour I'is 
abridged, and at the same time a greater 
and effectual increase of power -is ob¬ 
tained. 

The great irksomeness of long-con¬ 
tinued labour, and the great difficulty 
of effectuating certain objects by mere 
bodily strength alone, have tempted 
mankind to seek for relief b om the first, 
and for means to accomplislf the last. 
In the present age, such has been our 
rapid advancement in the .itnportaift^ 
knowledge and uses of raachinerj’, that 
it has become a problem with* many 
persons, v^hether this knowledge be a 
blessing or a curse : on the one hand, 
the facility with which articles of cloth¬ 
ing, &c. &c. are supplied by machinery, 
demonstrates how little human labour 
is necessary ; whilst on the other, so 
many persons are thrown out of employ¬ 
ment, or employed at such reduced 
wages, that what they earn is by no 
means adequate to supply their daily, 
and most pressing wants ; hence, a large 
portion of the community hangs, as it 
were, a dead weight upon the rest, and 
are supported by, the worst of all meaiis 
of support, the poor’s rates. 

These evils of machinery are great 
and weighty ; but we think, notwith¬ 
standing, that machinery may be made 
the means of contributing most eftec- 
tually to the happiness and well being of 
man. *Tlie fault does not lie in^he use 
of macliiiiery itself, but in its iiilsdi- 
iccfion. Let wisdom, wealth, and 
nr.NEVoLENCE unite, and afaiier pios- 
|)cct iiiu.st lAifold for file future iiiliabi- 
tiints of these realms, and also for tke 
whole wor'd. 

31ACKAREL, or Scomher, a genus 
of fishes, consisting of tweiitv-two spe- 
t ies, inhabiting tlie Europt an, Ameri- 
c.in, Atlantic, and Mediterianean sea«. 

It hag a smooth r ompres.sed head ; 
gills memhrang, with seven rays ; body 
smooth} lateral lin% carinate behind; 
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Iwtween the (]prsal fin and tail, are fre¬ 
quently iereral spuriona fina. They 
may be thua aub>divided : apurioiia fina 
distinct { without spurious fins; spuri¬ 
ous fins connected. The following are 
the chief: 

The Scomber, or Common mackarel,< 
has five apuriooa fina; inhabiling the 
European, Aniericatt, Atlantic, and 
Mediterranean seas; from one to two 
feet tong; body above the lateral line, 
dark green, varied with blue, and 
rlo^sed with black lines; beneathtsil- 
v(>i-y. When just taken out of the 
wabA', emits a phosphoric light, and 
loon dies.' * 

Tina u one of those tribe of migra- 
Ary fishes which annually visit our 
coasts, and is perhaps amongst the must 
celehrdied of that class, holh for its 
uunibers, and the delicacy of its, food. 
But although the most palatable of the 
gregarious fishes, owing to its extreme 
tenderness, it will not well bear car¬ 
riage. It may, however, be pickled and 
preserved ; and from some late experi¬ 
ments on the preservation of fish by the 
pYROLiGNOvs ACID, 866 that article, 
we may hope that the preservation of 
these fish may berendered very effectual. 

The Thynnus, or Thunny, hits from 
eight to eleven spurious fins ; inhabits 
most sens, and is from two to ten feet 
long; body spindle shape, silvery, above 
steel blue, and a little coiu'ex ; swims 
with great swiftness, and periodically 
frequents the shores of the Mediterra¬ 
nean, which they enter from the Atlan¬ 
tic ill vast shoals, making a prodigious 
hissing. An extensive thunny fishery 
was cas.'ied on by the ancients fn the 
Mediterranean; and the trade is still 
10 activity : when taken, the fishes are 
cut into pieces, and salted up in bar¬ 
rels, in which state they are exported to 
the neighbouring countries. The ab¬ 
domen is reckoned the most delicate 
part; it is cut up and sold separately 
to the wealthy citizens of Rome, under 
the name of taremtello* 

The thunny frequents also the En¬ 
glish coast, but not in such numbers as 
IB Bie Mediterranean; it is also found 
CD the western coast of Scotland, where 
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it comes in pursuit of herrings. The 
fiesh of this fish, when fresh, ^ the ap¬ 
pearance of raw beef; after boiling it 
turns pale, and tastes like salmon. It is 
said to be sometimes poisonoua. The 
thunny spawns in May or June. Some 
of these fish grow to an immense size, 
weighing above four hundred pounds. 

The Trachurus, Scad, or Home 
mackarel, inhabits the European, Ame¬ 
rican, and Pacific seu; from a span to 
two feet long j body silvery ; front and 
back mixed with green and blue; flesh 
eatable, but tough; found frequently 
on our own coasts. 

The ^hrysurus, or Yellow tail, has 
the spurious fim*, pale yellow ; mouth 
without teeth ; inhabits Carolina. 

Mud apple. See Solanum. 

MADDER, or Rubia, n genus of 
plants, comprehending seven species, 
scattered over the globe ; one the pore- 
grina, common to the hedges of our 
own country. * 

The only cultivated species il the 
tinctorum, or Dyer’s madder. It is n 
native of the south of Europe, tbet Le¬ 
vant, and Africa, a perennial, with an¬ 
nual stems, which are quadrangular, 
jointed, procumbent, having rough, 
short, hooked points, by which they are 
supported on the neighbouring plants. 
The leaves are in whorls, of four or five, 
elliptical, pointed, about three inches 
long, and, in the middle, nearly one 
broad. The flowers, which appear in 
June, are yellow, and are succeeded by 
black berries. The root, which is used 
extensircly for dyeing red, is d^ug up^thc 
third summer of its growth. It is th^ 
dried gradually in a stove, built in the 
form of a tower, with several floors; 
and from the uppermost it is progies- 
sively removed to the lowest; after 
which it is threshed to remove the cuti¬ 
cle, and then dried completely in a kDn. 
When perfectly dried, it is ground to a 
powder, and finally packed in barrels 
for the market. Madders of various 
qualities are found in commerce: mull, 
gamene, crop madder, &c. Crop iiiad- 
der is the best. 

As this is an article of great national 
importance as a dyeing material, many 
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attempts have been made to cultivate U 
in this country, but arithout success, 
the Dutch madder being both better 
and cheaper than ours. That it can be 
grown to great perfectbn here is, how¬ 
ever, certain, and the efforts to introduce 
its culture ahouid not be dropped. 

For the uses of this root as a dye, 
see Dysiwo. 

Madder is usually regarded in tnedi- 
cioe as an eoimenogogue, and it has bem 
also recommended in jaundice, and the 
atrophy of infants, but its efficacy is 
extremely problematical. The colour¬ 
ing matter, liowever, is carried ^to the 
circulation^ tinging the urine a blood- 
red colour, and is deposited even in the 
bones. The dose of madder root, if 
taken internally, may be from fifteen 
grains to a scruple, united with sul¬ 
phate of potash, and given three or four 
times a day. 

Madder is occasionally given to cat¬ 
tle* but we are not aware that it can be 
ofntiy service. 

Mud dog. See Bite of a Mad Doe, 
end Hydrophobia. 

MAD-HOUSE, a bouse where per¬ 
sons afflicted with inmnity are kept, 
either for safety, or to be cored. 

No person, ou pain of 5001., shall en¬ 
tertain, or confine, in any house kept 
fortbe reception of lunatics, more than 
one lunatic at onetime, without a license 
to be granted yearly % the College of 
Physicians within London and West- 
miaster,. and seven miles thereof, and 
within tbg county of Middlesex, and 
elsewhere by the justices in sessions. 
26 Geo. 3. C.91. 

Perhaps a more responsible and 
waghty trust cannot devolve upon any 
human being, than that which rests 
upon the keeper of a mad-house. Not 
only will his humanity, but his integrity 
be sometimes put to the severest trials. 
Nor can we too strongly caution the re¬ 
lations of a maniac, to be extremely 
circumspect as to the character and dis- 
posifion of the person into whose care 
they are about to commit their men¬ 
tally diseased friend : for when he is 
once within the walls of an asylum of 
this kind, it may either prove the means 
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of fortunate restoration to wmW, ory 
sad aiternative, a bving tomb. ^ In- 
SAIItVY. 

Madnep. See Cow Fabsnip. 

Madness. See Insanity. 

« MADREPORE, or Afodrepora, in 
zoology, a gcmis of:.the class worms, 
order zoophyte, the animal resembling 
a medusa, corol lamellate with star¬ 
shaped cavities; one hundred and eigh¬ 
teen species scattered through the seas 
of tlie globe, four common to onr own 
country. They may be thus subdivided: 
composed of a single star} with ntnne- 
rous separate stars and continued gills; 
with numerous united stars; aggregate 
undivided, with distinct stars and poru«, 
lous, tuberculous, prominent, undula¬ 
tions : branched with distinct sttfrs and 
tuberculous, porulous, undulations. The 
verrucariot with an orbicular star, fiat- 
tish and sessile, with a convex disc, 
full of pores and radiate border, inha¬ 
biting the European, Mediterranean,and 
Red Seas, adhering to marine vege¬ 
tables, size of a split pea, colour white 
or yellowish, is an example of the first 
division. The pileus, without stem, 
with longitudinal rows of concatenate 
stars, inhabiting the Indian ocean, is an 
example of the second. The cerebrum, 
or Brain-stone, nearly globular, from 
two inches to two feet in diameter, habi¬ 
tation not known, an example of the 
third. 

MADWORT, or il/yv5»m, a genus 
of plants comprising thirty-three species, 
chiefly inhabitants of Europe, of which 
the sativum, or Common madworLis in- 
digenuus to our country, and i» found 
wild in our corn fields. 

Magazine. See Periodical Pub¬ 
lications. 

MAGGOT, the common name of the 
fly worm, found in the flesh of bqth 
living and dead animals. Maggot also 
implies any small worm of a similar kind. 

MAGISTERY, an old chemical 
term nearly synonymous with precipi¬ 
tate, but now rarely used except in ma- 
^istery of bismuth or pearl white, which 
IS an oxide of bismuth. 

MAGNA CTlABTA.or the Great 
Charter of the liberties cf Britain, and 
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ths bans of our li^s and privileges. It 
was signed by King John, in presence of 
the Barons at Buimeyniede, in 1215 f 
sUid coDHrmeri by the succeeding mo- 
nurchs, Henry the third and Edward 
the^rst. 

.i Thwcharterconfinned many liberties 
of the churchy and redressed many 
grievances to foedai tenures of no small 
liomeat at the time, although now they 
BMy appear triding. But besides these 
the subject was protected against vacious 
other oppressions. It fixed the forfei¬ 
ture of kndi for felony in the same 
owniwr as it^ still remains : prohibited 
for future, grants of exclusive fish¬ 
eries, und the erectiou of new bridges, 
so as to oppress the neighbourhood. Re¬ 
lative to. prirate rights it established the 
testamentary power of the s&bject over 
pant of his personal estate, the rest 
being distributed among his wife and 
children ; it laid down the law of dower 
asat has .continued ever since ; and pro¬ 
hibited the appeals of women, unless 
after the death of their husbands. It 
enjoined a uniformity of weights and 
measures; gave new encouragement to 
commerce by the protection of mer¬ 
chant-strangers, and forbad the aliena¬ 
tion; of lands in. mortmain. It pro¬ 
hibited all delays ill the administration of 
justice, fixed the court of Common 
Pleas at Westminster, and at the same 
time directed that annual circuits of 
asaiae tliould be held in the proper 
counties, dt also corrected some abuses 
in )tbc trials by wager of law and of bat- 
tleji k directed the regular awarding of 
inquesta for life or member ; prohibited 
the king’s inferior ministers from hold¬ 
ing pleas of the crown, or trying any cri¬ 
minal charge, whereby many forfeitures 
might otherwise have unjuatly accrued 
torthe Exchequer; and it regulated the 
time and place of holding the inferior 
tribunals of justice, the county court, the 
court leet, &c. It confirmed and estab¬ 
lished the liberties of the City of London 
and all other cities, boroughs, towns, 
and ports of the kingdom. And, lastl}-, 
it protected every individual of the 
nation in ifite free enjoyment of life, his 
liberty, and bis property, unless declared 
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to be forfiuted bydbe judgment of bis 
peers, or the law of the land. This 
charter’is the most ancient written law 
in the kingdom. By the 25th of Edward 
I. it is ordained that it shall be taken 
as the common law : and by the 43d of 
Edward III. all statutes madeagiunst it 
are declared void. 

MAGNESIA, or, as it is called by 
the latest nomenclature, .o.ride ef mag¬ 
nesium, (See Magnesium,) is a white 
insipid powdery substance, which slightly 
greens the blue of violets. Its specific 
gravity is 2,3; it is almost infusible, 
and insoluble in water. It does not 
absorb carbonic acid or moisture, as is 
the case with the other alkaline earths. 
Native magnesia is a very rare mineral, 
and has, hitherto, been found only at 
Hoboken, in New Jersey. Its colour is 
greenish white ; its texture is lamellar 
and soft. The fossils which contain 
magnesia are generally soft and appa¬ 
rently unctuous to the touch, have rarely 
any lustre or transparency, and are 
generally more or less of a green colour. 
Nephritic-stone, or jade, steatite, or 
soap-stone, talc, asbestos, chrysolite, 
bitter spar, miemite, dolomite,'and the 
magnesian lime-stone of Derby and 
Nottingham, contain a large quantity of 
magnesia. 

It is usually obtained thus: Take of 
carbonate of magnesia, (see below) four 
ounces. Burn it in a very strong fire 
for two hours, or until no efiervescence 
is excited, when acetic acid is found on 
it. This is the pure, burnt, or calcined 
magnesia of the shops. Its medical 
properties are the same as the carbonate 
of magnesia, mentioned below j but 
it is capable of absorbing more reaflily 
the acid abounding in the stomach. The 
dose is from ten grains to half a drachm, 
taken in milk or water. 

Mdgnesia combines with the acids 
and forms salts of more or less impor¬ 
tance. With the sulphuric acid it forms 
a purging salt, well known, called sul¬ 
phate of Magnesia, or Epsom salt. This 
salt is found abundantly in sea-water. 
See Epsom salt. 

With carbonic acid, it forms a carbo¬ 
nate of Magnesia, which is the commofi 
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magnesia found in the shops. It is 
obtained thus: Take of sulphate of 
magnesia, one pound ; of sub-carbonate 
of potash nine ounces; of water three 
gallons. Dissolve separately the sub¬ 
carbonate of potash in three pints of 
water, and the sulphate of magnesia in 
live pints, and filter; then add the rest 
of the water to the solution of sulphate 
of magnesia, and boil it, adding to it, 
while it is boiling, the solution of the 
sub-carbonate, of potash with constant 
stirring; and strain through linen. Last¬ 
ly, wash the powder repeatedly with 
boiling water, and dry it upot^ bibu¬ 
lous paper, with a heat of SOO®. 

Carbonate, or, as it is called by some, 
sub-carbonate of magnesia, is anti-acid. 
It is a useful remedy in acidity of the 
primat vice, particularly of children 
in the thrush fever, and that which at¬ 
tends dentition ; the compound formed 
by its union with an acid in the stomach 
is purgative; it is therefore preferable 
to chmkand other absorbents, when the 
Wwels are costive. It has been given 
with advantage, combined with ipeca¬ 
cuanha and opium, in dysentery, the 
dose being followed by a draught of 
lemonade. It isalso given advantageously 
in some kinds of calculus. See Gra¬ 
vel and Heartburn. The usual dose 
is from half a drachm to two drachms, 
taken in water or milk. 

MAGNESIUM, the supposed base 
of magnesia, of which we have treated 
in the preceding article. The metallic 
base of inugnesia has not hitherto been 
obtained, but when that earth is nega¬ 
tively electrized with mercury, the re¬ 
sulting compound decomposes water 
and gives rise to the formation of mag¬ 
nesia ; hence magnesia is concluded, 
* from indirect experiments, to consist of 
11 parts of metal or magnesium, and 
7,5 of oxygen. 

MAGNET, Loadstone, or ferrun 
tnagnes, is a compact ore of iron, of a 
common form, found in the mines of 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Lapland, 
Siberia, Bohemia, and Peru, in masses, 
plates, grains, or eight-sided crystals ; 
it often contains above 70 per cent, of 
iron. It varies in its colour according 
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to the country. wlieuce it is obtainocr 
The best magnets aee, it is said, im¬ 
ported from China and Bengal, and are 
of a deep bood-colour ; some are red¬ 
dish ; others blackish ; those found in 
Germany, Hungary, England, &c. ba\e 
the appearance of unwrought iron. The 
distinguishing properties of the magnet 
are, its attractions of iron, as well as 
every matter containing particles of that 
metal, and its inclinations to the poles 
of t^e earth : hence its esseutiat service 
in navigation, and its use in the con¬ 
struction of the mariner’s compass.* 
Artificial magnets are iw>w,* howeven, 
frequently made, which possess the qua¬ 
lities of the genuine loadstone. The 
following is said to be one of the best 
processes for making a magnet. * Take 
the scales which fall from red-hot iron 
when hammered, and reduce them into 
a fine powder, which must be mixed 
with drying linseed oil, so as to make a 
stiff paste; when it may be inouUled 
into any form required. This mixture 
is to be put ill a warm place fur some 
weeks, till it becomes perfectly dry and 
bard ; after which it may be rendt • d 
powerfully magnetic by utechai.ii .li 
friction with the maf^et. Tins friction 
of the two metals should be perfotmed 
in a directly horizontal line, from north 
to south; by which simple process, if 
continued fora sufficient length of time, 
even two flat pieces of iron or steel may 
be easily imbued with tlie magnetic 
fluid, so as to evince, in a considerable 
degree, the properties of the genuine 
loadstone, without having been touched 
by it.* • 

Magnifying glass. See Microscope. 
MAGNOLIA, in botany, a genus 
comprehending nine species, chiefly na¬ 
tives of Amurica; a f»w of India: the 
following are the chief: The gran<U’ 
Jlora,ov Great magnolia, with |>ereiitiia), 
oblong leaves and large white flowers. 
It rises eighty feet high, with a straight 
trunk, more than two feet in diameter, 
and a regular iiead. The nipelala, or 
Umbrella-tree, has lanceolate leaves; 
the outer petal^ hang down, generally 
ten or eleven to each corol, white and 
fragrant. The plant rises from ten to 
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twentr feet high, with a ilender trauk 
and tiiit spongy wood. The aeuminatat 
or Speaf««haped msgnolia, has ovate 
leaves, green on both sides; flowers 
twelve white petals, wood yellow. The 
fffaaca, or Smali magnolia, with ellipth 
leaves and obovate petals, rises from ten 
to fifteen fe^ high, with a dender stem; 
wood white and spongy} flowers termi¬ 
nal, white, fragrant • 

Magpie. See Crow. 

MalM-tree. See Syrian mallow. 
MAHOGANY, or JSwietenia, a ge¬ 
nu# of trees comprehending three spe¬ 
cies, as AdloVv; 

The muhogoni, or Common mahogany- 
tree, having pinnate leaves in about four 

{ mire, equal at the base; leaflets ovate 
ancediate, equal at the base; panicles 
axillary. A native of the West Indies. 
In its native state, a lofty and branching 
tree, with a spreading magnificent head; 
flowers small whitish ; capsule large, at 
times of the size of a child’s head, woody, 
ovate, smoke-colour. It is cultivated % 
sowing the seeds, obtained from abroad 
in small pots, filled with light sandy 
mould in the spring, and plunging them 
in a hot-bed. The plant must be after¬ 
wards treated as belonging to the hot¬ 
house. 

The bark, when dried, has an astrin¬ 
gent bitter taste, more powerful than 
that of the Peruvian bark, and has been 
occasionally employed for the same me¬ 
dicinal purposes. 

The F^rifuga, is a native of tlie 
East Indies, and its bark has also been 
ndvantageonsly^ employed as a febri¬ 
fuge,' whence its specific name. * 

The ChloroxyUm, is also a native of 
the East Indies. 

The Mahogoni, the principal of these 
species, is a native of theiwarmest parts 
ef America, and grows also in Cuba, 
Jainaica, Hispaniola, and the Baha¬ 
ma islands. It thrives in most soils, bat 
varies in texture and grain, according to 
the nature of the soil. On rocks it is 
of a small size, but hard, of a clear grain, 
ponderous and beautifully shaded; 
whilst in low rich lands, it is more light 
and porous. Th% uses and beauty of 
this wood are too well known to need 
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description; its durability is greit Tlie 
only iiiipoDvenieiice attending it as fur¬ 
niture, is, that it is apt to become ex- 
tremely brittle by age. 

MAHWAH, or Mawbe, an ^t In¬ 
dian tree, so called by the natives of 
Bahar, but of which the Shancrit name 
is madhuca, or madhudraina j it is of 
the class polysndria monogynia of Lin¬ 
naeus, but its genus has not been de¬ 
scribe. When full grown, it is about 
the size of a common man^, with a 
bushy head, and oval leaves, a little 
pointed. The trunk is of connderable 
thickness, but seldom more than eight 
or ten reet high. The flowers are of a 
very extraordinary nature, having rather 
the appearance of berries. The tree 
drops its leaves in February, and early 
in March these flowers begin to come 
out in clusters, of thirty, forty, or fifty, 
fromtheextremityof every small branch: 
from this time, till the latter end of 
April, as the flowers come to maturity, 
for they never open nor expand, they 
continue falling off j when they are ga¬ 
thered, and afterwards dried, by an ex¬ 
posure of a few days to the sun ; in this 
state they resemble a dried grape, both 
in taste and flavour. The fruit properly 
so called, is of two sorts in shape; one 
resembles a small walnut, th« other 
somewhat larger and pointed; it is ripe 
towards the middle of May. The seeds 
are of the shape, but larger than the 
olive; they abound with a thick oil of 
the consistence of butter, or ghee, which 
is obtained by expression. 

The Muhwah tree and its productions, 
are, therefore, of singular and general 
use in its native climate. The flowers, 
dried as above, are eaten by the natives 
raw, or dressed with their curries; and 
are a strengthening and wholesome nou¬ 
rishment. They yield also, by distilla¬ 
tion, a strong spirit. 

The oil is used for the same purposes 
as ghee in food; and in the composi¬ 
tion of some sorts of sweetmeats; and 
as a lamp oil. ‘ ” 

These products of the mahwah tree, 
afford in India considerable articles of 
trade. 

Maid, in Ichthyology. Sec Ray. 
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MAIDEN HAIR, or AJianlhum, a 
geuus of plants,, couMj>ti.ug of nearly 
forty Npecies. Th^y are of tfte fern 
kind ; and although the capillus veneris, 
and botne otjiefs, ,were formerly in the 
materia medica, they are of no import¬ 
ance. 

MAIDEN hair TREE, Ginkgo, 

or Saiishv^t ^ (jpeaus consisting of one 
species, the $ahsburia adhmthifolia, a 
Chinese Japa^ tree, with large fan- 
shaped leaves; drupo with a triangular 
nut. 

MAIZE, Indian Corn, Turkey 
Wheat, or Zea, a genus of nlants, 
consisting of two species, as foliuw : 

The Curagiia, with serrate leaves, a 
native of Chili. 

The MaySf with leaves very entire ; 
a native of Americ;a. This plant is cul¬ 
tivated, not only in America, but in 
many par^ of Europe, especially in 
Italy and Germany. Several varieties. 
It is frequently raised in our gardens 
by wj^ of curiosity, whereby the plant 
is well knoiyu. Its seed is the chief 
bread corn in some of the southern parts 
of America j but since the introduction 
of rice into Carolina, it is not much used 
in the northern colonies. It forms also 
a great part of the food of the poor peo¬ 
ple in Italy aud Germany. The In¬ 
dians make ,a sort of liquor from this 
corn, which is windy and intoxicating. 
It is prepared for food in various ways : 
sometimes by .parching it, then grind¬ 
ing it between two stones, afterwards 
mixing it with water, and thus eating 
it. But we* believe it is more commonly 
made into bread, or boiled into a kind 
of soup. 

Malbrouk. See Monkey. 

Male Balsam Apple. SeeMoMORDicA. 

Malic acid, the atiJ <»btained 

from apples. The union of thU acid 
with various bases, is called a malale. 
Malic acid exists also in house-leek, and 
in the berries of the mountain ash; 
when carefully obtained, it is a colour¬ 
less liquor, very sour, and not suscepti¬ 
ble of crystallization. 

MALLENDERS, a scurfy kind of 
eruption on the back part, or bend of 
the knee-joint of the horse. 
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After dipping otF the hair, and wash¬ 
ing the part well with soap and warm 
water, some mild,astring^pt.Jibould be 
applied ; such as the comuiun wax oiut- 
ment, or lard im.xed with .(^uiard’s 
gxtruct, or si^ar of lead. in,obstii]i(|te 
rases, something stronger may b^ {petas- 
sary. . , . ' < 

MALLOW, or MeUvat et >of 
plants, consisting of fifty-seven species, 
scattered over the globe; some withAm- 
divided leaves; a greater numb«;|r,with 
angular leaves; four common, fa the 
wastes, hedges, aud gravelly fiqlds of 
our own country. We can oidy uudee 
the following; 

The Sylvestris, or Common mallow, 
is found in our hedges. It is demulcent; 
the decoction is occasionally 
in dysentesy, ischury, and strangury j 
and in clysters, in tenesmus, and ne¬ 
phritic colic. It is used also for. poul¬ 
tices, and fomentations in inflammatory 
swellings; it resembles the marsh mal* 
lows in its medical qualities, to which 
it is certainly inferior. 

The Alcea, or Vervain mallow, has 
an erect stem ; a native of Germany, 
and used medicinally as the fast. 

The Crispa, has an erect stem, and 
angular curled leaves ; a native of Ger¬ 
many. The fibres of the bark of this, 
and several of the species, macerated 
like those of hemp, afford a whiter pad 
tougher woof than that plant, and,-of 
course, produces a more valuable.,iAoth. 

Mallow, marsh. See Marsh al¬ 
low. 

MALLOW TREE, or Laufltero, a 
geniisaof plants, consisting -ofstwelve 
species, unlives of the Levant, and the 
South of Europe', one common to the 
sea coast of our o ' ii country. Of these, 
some have i^hrnbby ^ipd herbaceous 
stems. Many of these are cultivated pi 
our own gardens; and may be easily 
propagated by seeds, which siiould be 
sown in March. The seeds may also be 
sown in Autumn ; and when the plants 
are come up, they should beiranspiaiitc.I 
into small pots, which, towaidsthe end 
of October, should be jilaccd in :i hot¬ 
bed frame, whme, being defended from 
severe fiosts, they will continue through 
3C 
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the winter without injury. In the 
Spring,they should be transplanted into 
larger pots, or in the open ground, where 
they are designed to (lower. By this 
management they will be stronger, 
larger, and blossom earlier than whe.i 
sown in the spring. 

MALT, a terra applied to grain, par¬ 
ticularly barley, which has been made 
to germinate artificially to a certain ex¬ 
tent, after which the |Moces8 is stopped 
by the application of heat; unchthus 
the saccharine matter, which is wanted 
frofti the grain, is rendered more easily 
separable frdra its other ingredients, for 
the purpose of making beer, ale, porter, 
&c. 

The making of malt consists of four 
processes, which follow each other in re¬ 
gular order : namely, steeping, couch¬ 
ing, flooring, and kiln-drying. 

The steep is a square cistern, sunk at 
one end of the malt-house, lined with 
stone, and of a suflieient size to hold 
the whole of the barley that is to be 
malted. The barley is put into the 
cistern, and laid as evenly as possible 
upon the floor, with the requisite quan¬ 
tity of pure water, so as to cover it; 
here it must remain at least forty hours. 
It is the common practice to introduce 
the water into the cistern before the 
barley; and it is usually once drawn 
off, and new water added during the 
Steeping. 

When the barley is judged to have re¬ 
mained long enough in the steep, which 
isdetermined by the two ends of the bar¬ 
ley being easily squeezed together be- 
tweewdhe finger and thumb, thfc water 
is let off, and the grain allowed to drain. 
It is then thrown out of the cistern upon 
the malt floor, where it is formed into as 
regular a rectangular heapt as possible, 
which is called a couch. 

Some hours after the barley has con¬ 
tinued in this couch, it begins to ac¬ 
quire an increase of heat; and in about 
ninety-six hours after it has been thrown 
out of the steep, the temperature of the 
grain will be fbuud about ten degrees 
higher than the surrounding atmos¬ 
phere ; it exhales*- an agreeable odour, 
and upon thrusting the hand into the 
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heap, it not only feels warm, but it is 
so nioi^t as to wet the hand ; this mois¬ 
ture is called sweating. If the grains 
be now examined in the inside of the 
heap, we shall perceive rootlets begin¬ 
ning to make their appearance.' These 
rootlets increase in length with great 
rapidity, unless their growth be checked 
by artificial means; and the principal 
art of tlie maltster is directed to keep 
them short till the grain is sufficiently 
malted. To this end, spreading the 
grain thinner upon the floor, and care¬ 
fully turning it over several times a <lay, 
mater^ily contribute. At first the 
depth IS about l6 inches, but this depth 
is diminished at every turning, till at 
last it is reduced to three or four inches ; 
the number of turnings are regulated 
by the temperature of the malt, which 
should be kept at about 62 ; but they 
are seldom fewer than two each day. 

About a day after the sprouting of 
the roots, the rudiment of the future 
stein begins to make its appearance. 
This is called the acrospire; it rises 
from the same extremity of the seed 
with the root, and advancing within the 
husk, would soon issue from the other 
extremity in the form of a green leaf, 
if the process of malting did not pre¬ 
vent it. 

The time during which the grain 
should continue on the malt floor, varies 
according to oireumstanees. The higher 
the temperature at wliieh the grain is 
kept, the more speeiiily it is converted 
into malt. In general, however, four¬ 
teen dajs may be specified as the period 
which intervenes in Englaiul, from 
throwing the barley out of the steep 
till it is ready fur the kiln. 

The last part of the process is, to dry 
the malt upon the kiln, winch stops the 
germination, ainl enables the brewer to 
keep the malt for some time without 
injury. The kiln is a chamber, the 
floor of which usually consists of iron 
plates, full of small holes, and in the 
roof there is a vent to allow the*mois¬ 
ture to escape; under the room is a 
space in which a fire of charcoal or coke 
is lighted. The heated air which sup¬ 
plies the fire, passes up thftiugh the 
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holes in the iron plates, and makes its 
■ way through the malt, cairymg off the 
moisture along with it. At ^iist the 
temperature of the malt is not higher 
than 90 , but it is elevatetl very slowly 
to 140 , or even higher. '^I'he gre.it ail 
lies ill keeping the lieat low at liist, 
and raising it very gradn.illy a*, tlie 
moisture is dissipated : t'oi a legii tem¬ 
perature applied at first, voiihl inf'.illi- 
bly blacken, or even char tlie tnaff, 
and, of course, diminisli the (piantitv ol 
saccharine and extractive matter. The 
time of kiln-drying vanes eonsiHeiably, 
according to the quantity of malt ; hut, 
in general, two da>, .s will he sij^ieient. 
After the fire is withdrawn, the malt is 
allowed to remain on the kdn till it has 
become nearly cold. By the kiln-dry¬ 
ing, the roots of the barley, or the 
comings, as the maltsters call them, are 
dried up, and fall off. Tliey are sepa¬ 
rated from the malt, by passing it over 
the surface of a wire screen, which al¬ 
lows the comings only to drop thioiigh. 
^Before it is used for brewing, it is 
coarsely ground in a mill. Th-^ hulk 
of the malt is usually greater than that 
of the barley from which it is obtained, 
100 bushels of barley yielding by mea¬ 
sure, from 104 to 111 Imshel.s of malt. 

Thus it atipears that the process of 
malting, is nothing else than causing 
the barley to germinate, and stopping 
that process before the green leaf makes 
its apiiearance. The kernel of ihe grain 
undergoes by this jirocess a remarkable 
I'hange. In what this change consists, 
is not so exactly understood ; nor whe¬ 
ther u part of the starch be converted 
into additional saccharine matter j but 
certain it is, that the saccharine matter 
is more readily separable from malt, 
than from crude barley. Although, as 
we have mentioned mider the article 
Brkwing, the conversion of barley into 
malt is not absolutely necessary for the 
purposes of the brewer. 

We have, however, the authority of 
Mr.JBaANDE for stating, that upon a 
comparative analysis of unmalted and 
toahed barley, the following difference 
in their constituent parts were observed. 
Gi 
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Sugar. 4. 16 

Gluten .... 3. 1 

Starch. 88 .G}) 

Barley. ..100 100 malt. 

If therefore this he taken as the ave- 
wage and genetal result of barley when 
malted, it is evideni that nnich of the 
stai <-h in the [irocess becomes sugar and 
gum. 

We have been lately informed, that it 
is a practice with some of the great 
breyers in the metropoli.s to add a cer¬ 
tain portion of sulphuric acid to cinde 
barley, and that this causes the biftley 
to produce more saccharint? intitter than 
any process of malting whatsoever. See 
\\'nEAT Sugar. 

Messrs. Whittle and Etton, o1»- 
lained a patent, some time sinT'e, for 
drying matt by steam, which, as it ena¬ 
bles the maltster to reguluie the heat, 
promises niiieh utility. 

Malt forms a considerable object of 
English commerce. I’he following are 
the pi'inci|>al kinds, with their different 
weights • 

Best jiale Kingston.. 391 lbs. per bushel. 
Best Abingdon lli«. ditto. 

Best TNorfolk.341 H’s. ditto. 

Best Hertford. 355 lbs, ditto. 

The average annual consumption, as 
estimated by the duty for the years 
ending 5th jan. 1814 and 1815.; was 
23,8()3,703 bushels. The duty on malt 
is 3 s. ()d. per bushel. 

Every maker of malt must take out 
an annual license fioin the excise office ; 
for which, if the quantity of malt made 
within each year previous to taking out 
the lidbnse, ending the 5 th of JuW, shall 
not exceed fifty quarters, he must pay 
78 . Cd,; and 7s* 6 d. extra lor every 
fifty quarters. 

MALVERN WA.TER, is classed 
among the simple cold waters. It con¬ 
tains some carbonic acid, a verj small 
portion of earth, either lime or magne¬ 
sia, united with the rarhonic and ma¬ 
rine acids. It is principally employed 
externally in scrofulous inflammations 
of the eyes, and cutaneous eruptions ; 
internally it is^id to be useful in pain¬ 
ful affections of the kidneys and blad- 
3 C 9 
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<ler, attended with blood, purulent or 
fettd urine, and 6$tulas oflnnff standitu;. 

MAMMALIA, in zoology, the first 
rlatiB of aiiiraaU, coraprehending the 
seven first orders, bruta, ferae, glires, 
pecora, bellurae, and cetacea. It iiv* 
eludes, as its name imports, all those 
animals which suckle their young by 
a mammary organ, udder, or breast. 

MAMMAL, an animal which feeds 
its young by means of a breast or udder, 
see the preceding article. , 

MAMMOTH, or Megatherium, in 
zooiogy, a genus having a near resem¬ 
blance to the elephant, but which has 
never been found alive, although it is 
suspected to be still a living animal in 
some of the wilds of America, and the 
northern parts of Siberia. Its residence 
appears to have been confined to a line 
in the northern hemisphere, evtending 
from Siberia to the banks of the Ohio. 
An animal of this kind was found some 
years since, not indeed alive, hut com¬ 
plete, amidst a block of ice, and in a 
state of nearly perfect preservation, on 
the northern shores of Asia. 

The skin of this animal was of a deep 

g rey colour, and covered with reddish 
air, and black bristles; these, from the 
dampness of the ground, had lost part 
>of their elasticity; many of them were 
two feet four inches long; the head 
weighed 460lba.; the two horns, each 
of which was feet long, weighed 
dOOlbs. The entire animal was lox 
feet high, by l6| feet long. The tusks 
are so curved as to form three-fourths 
of a 'circle; their curvature is in the 
dt;%ctnn opposite to those of tiie ele¬ 
phant, bending towards t}» body of 
the animal. It does not appear to have 
any proboscis. 

In America, this animrl, or one so 
mrarly resembling it as probably to be 
a distinct species of the same genus, 
has only bera found in a fossil ^te. 

MAN, or Homo, from the supe¬ 
riority of his organization when com¬ 
pared with all other animals, and from 
his greatly superior mental powers, is 
deservedly placed at the head of all the 
visible creation. ' 

Although theanatmnical structure of 
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the hiin>an body evinces man to be the 
most perfect of animals, yet in this 
alone does not consist his pre-eminence, 
but in that wonderful and delicate or¬ 
ganization whence proceed those intel¬ 
lectual treasures which are at once the 
ornament, the grace, and the solace of 
his being. Ail other animals appear, 
in the space of a short existence, oue 
little life, to arrive at their ultimate ca¬ 
pabilities, both bodily and intellectual; 
hut man, and man alone, of all anima¬ 
ted beings, is progressive; his know¬ 
ledge is banded down from age to age, 
and he is tlicreby enabled to improre 
upon ‘the past, to meliorate the pre- 
st-nt, and to prepare the wray for the 
future happiness of his posterity'. 

It is not consistent with our plan to 
enlarge on this subject here. Our phy¬ 
sical and intellectual functions and ca- 
fiacities are more spe<-ifical!y treated of 
under the articles Anatomy, Bkain, 
&c., and also Mind, and the various 
articles on the passions throughout our 
work, to which, theiefore, we refer. 

Some physiologists have aranged man 
in a similar manner with other animals, 
as follows : 

Homo, or Man, in zoology, the first 
genus in the class mammalia, order 
primates ; thus generally characterized ; 
fore-teeth cutting, upper four parallel; 
teats two, pectoral. Intellectual facul¬ 
ties, when improved by discipline, great 
and surprising. The genus admitting 
but one species is divided into the fol¬ 
lowing varieties: 

The Albus, or White man, formed by 
the rules of symmetrical elegance and 
beauty. This division includes almost 
all the inhabitants of Euiope; those of 
Asia on this side the Oby, the Caspian, 
Mount Imaus, and the Ganges, as well 
as the natives of the north of Africa, of 
Greenland, and the Esquimaux. 

The Bndius, or Brown man, of a 
ellowish brown colour, with scanty 
air, flat features, and small eyes. This 
variety iucludes the whole of the'mha- 
bitants of Asia not comprised in the pre¬ 
ceding. 

The Niger, or Black mauj with 

black complcKiMi, f izziv hai •, flat nose. 
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«iod thick lips« indudes the whole of 
the inbalHtants of Africa, e^ept its 
more nortliern parts. 

The CupreuSf Coppeivcoloured, or 
Red mao, whose complexion resembles 
the hue of unburnished copper, com¬ 
prehends all the inliabitants of America, 
except the Greenlanders and Esqui* 
snanx. 

The Fhscus, or Tawny man, chiefly 
of a dark, blackish-browii colour, inha¬ 
bits Australasia, Polynesia, and most of 
the Iiiclian islands. 

Another variety, it has been suppo¬ 
sed, should be added to the above, con¬ 
sisting of those persons having white 
hair and red eyes, commonly denomi¬ 
nated Albinos ; but it has been pretty 
demonstratively ascertained, that these 
characteristic marks originate in disease. 

Man of war bird. See Pelican. 

MANAGE, an academy, riding- 
school, or other place for learning to 
ride the horse; and also fur breaking 
horses into their proper paces, motions, 
'and actions. 

MANCHINEEL-TREE, or Jlip- 
potnatKP, ill botany, a genus consisting 
of three species, natives of (he West In¬ 
dies and Ameiica, as follow ; 

The Manitella, a Wi st Indian tree, 
has ovate serrate leaves, with two glands 
at the base. The milky juice of this 
tree is highly poisonous, and was once 
used by the Indians as a poison for the 
tip of their arrows. The poisonous 
property pervades nearly equally the 
fruit and the wood ; hence the incau¬ 
tious traveller, tempted by the appear- 
mice of the fruit, has often fallen a vic¬ 
tim to it. If the juice of this tree 
touches the skin, it generally blisters it; 
and it even destroys linen on which it 
falls. The closeness and beauty of the 
grain of its wood is much esteemed by 
cabinet makers; but the fellers of the 
timber are obliged to make a fire round 
the trunk, to dry it, before they attempt 
to cut it down : the sawers of the woo<l 
are alio obliged to cover their eyes in 
w^er to avoid its mischievous effects. 
See Poison, 

The Spinosot and the Biglandulosa, 
are both natives of South America; 
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• 

they possess an acrimonieus juice of the 
same kind as the preceding, but less 
pungent and fatal- Neither of them is 
80 lofty i for while the first rises to the 
size of a large oak, the spinosa seldom 
•attains twenty feet in height, and has 
the external character of a holly. 

itimdrake* See Deadly Night- 
Shade. 

MANGANESE, or Manganeiiumt 
a metal usually found in the state of 
peryxide, which is heavy, moderately 
hard, and of a dusky grey colour, ap¬ 
proaching to black. It is obtained in 
great abundance in Devortshite, Somer¬ 
setshire, and Aberdeenshire. The me¬ 
tal may be procured by exposing the 
protoxide, mixed with charcoal, to an 
intense heat. It is of a bluisfl white 
colour, very brittle and difficult of fu¬ 
sion. When exposed to air it becomes 
an oxide. Its specific gravity is 8. 

There are three definite oxides of 
manganese. The protoxide may be ob¬ 
tained by digesting the native black 
oxide in muriatic acid. The solution 
furnishes a white precipitate with any 
of the alkalis, and which, when dried 
in clone vessels, acquires a deep olive 
colour, and is the protoxide. 

When sulphate of manganese is heat¬ 
ed rei hot, sulphurous acid is given 
off, and a dark red deutoxide remains. 

The native peroxide is not soluble in 
acids. It is used in the laboratory os a 
means of obtaining oxygen; and is 
largely employed in the preparation of 
chlorine for the bleachers. It is also 
used in glass-making ; and, when tfdded 
in excess, gives it a red or violet Colour. 
It is also employed in porcelain paint¬ 
ing ; and it gives common earthenware 
a black colour, by being mixed with 
the raaterialt before they are formed 
into vessels. • 

The native oxide of manganese has 
been recommended for a fumigation to 
destroy infection ; it is used thus ; Take 
of common salt four ounces; oxide of 
manganese, in powder, one ounce; sul¬ 
phuric acid one fluidounce ; water two 
fiuidounces : tl^e water and acid must 
be mixed together, 'and then poured 
over the other ingredients, in a China 
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^>08011, which should be placed in a pip¬ 
kin of hot sand. The doors and win¬ 
dows of the room to be fumigated must 
be closely shut for two hours after the 
charged bason has been placed in it 
then thrown open, and a current of air 
allowed to pass through the room. 

MANGE, a disease of the skin af¬ 
fecting horses, dogs, swine, and other 
animals, in a similar manner, and caus¬ 
ed by similar means, as the itch, vir, an 
animal which works its way beneath the 
scaiT-skin. It is called the Scab, or 
shah, in sheep. 

In every animal, and in every variety 
of this di!sea>e, sulphur may almost al¬ 
ways he relied upon as a safe and effec¬ 
tual rebed)'. The same ointment, to 
he applied in the same manner as men¬ 
tioned under the article Itch, is the 
best method of cure. But as it may 
fometinies happen that animals affected 
with the manire misrht lick themselves 
when the ointment is applied to them, 
the hellebore should he omitted, or un¬ 
pleasant effects may occur. The ani¬ 
mals should also he dosed with sulphur, 
before and after being dressed with the 
ointment. The necessity of cleanliness 
cannot, even in regard to these animals, 
be too strongly enforced. 

As, however, sulphur may be object¬ 
ed to on account of its smell, we sub¬ 
join the following forms, premising that 
he use of quicksilver, in any of its 
shapes, should, notwithstanding, if pos¬ 
sible, be avoided. 

Take of corrosive sublimate from ten 
to fifttviii ijraius; of emetic tarKir two 
drucinns ; of ginger two drachms ; of 
powdered carraway seeds and syrup, 
enough to form a ball. This is a pow¬ 
erful dose for a ^lorse : pe*haps if one- 
fuurth of the quantity of corrosive sub¬ 
limate be given, and the dose repeated 
three or four tunes at an interval of two 
or three days, the cure will be more 
likely to be complete. An external 
application m the skin should also be 
employed at tlie same time; it may be 
unule thub: take of corrosive subli¬ 
mate one drachm,‘of muriatic acid half 
i;) ounce; iu which let the sublimate 
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be dissolved, and add to the solution 
one pint of rain or soft water. 

The following has been recommend¬ 
ed for the scab m sheep ; Take of cor¬ 
rosive sublimate one drachm; of crude 
sal ammoniac half an ounce; of a 
strong decoction of tobacco one pint: 
mix them. Upon the whole, this may be 
considered the best and most effectual 
cure for sheep. A preparation similar 
to this is gold to farmers in various parts 
of England, under the name of shah^ 
water. 

There is a variety of mange in dogs, 
called '‘the red-mange, which may be 
cured by mercurial ointment. 

MANGEL WURZRL, or Root 
OF Scarcity, is a variety of the beet, 
which some years since excited consider¬ 
able attention, hut the expectations 
from its culture have been by no means 
realized. It appears chiefly useful as 
green food for neat cattle and hogs ; but 
it is said that it is not equal to the cab¬ 
bage ill this respect. 

MANGLE, a valuable domestic ma¬ 
chine for the purpose of smoothing such 
linen and otlier articles as cannot be 
conveniently ironed. Various patents 
have been obtained for improvements 
in this machine, among which those of 
Mr. S. Clubbs, and Mr. J. Morris 
may be mentioned. 

Although the great increase of power 
and dispatch obtained by the mangle 
leave no doubt of its superiority in ma¬ 
ny respects to that of simple ironing, 
yet many of our careful housewifes 
complain, that the mangle is very inju¬ 
rious to the texture and wear of the cloth 
submitted to its pressure, of which, 
indeed, we can entertain no doubt. 

MANGO TREE, or Mavgifera, a 
genus comprising three species, natives 
of India and the Mauritius. The chief 
is the Indica, with oblong lanceolate 
leaves; with many flowers about one 
stamen ; drupe very large, kidney form : 
when ripe it is juicy, of a good flavour, 
and so fragrant as to perfume the air to a 
considerable distance. It is eaten raw, 
or preserved with sugar. The unri(»e 
fruit is pickled in the milk of the cow 
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become sour, with salt, capsicum, and 
garlic, in which state it is brought into 
this country. 

The plant has never thriven in our 
gardens. 

Mango-Fish. See Polyneme. 

MANGOSTAN, Mangosteen, or 
Garcinia, in botany, a aenus of plants 
comprising four species, all East Indian 
trees. Tlie two following are most wor¬ 
thy of notice: The Mangoslanot or 
IVIangosta!», a tree of Java, about the 
size of a crab-tree, with ovate leaves, and 
one-flowered peduncles. The flower is 
like a single rose : the fruit round, about 
the size of an orange, and very delicious, 
most exquisitely flavoured, and said in¬ 
deed to be the most salubrious of all 
fruits, po'-sessing a most agreeable mix¬ 
ture of tart and sour. The flesh is juicy, 
white, almost transparent, and of a more 
delicate flavour than the richest grape. 
It is eaten almost for every disorder. 
The dried bark is used medicinally in 
dysentery and tenesmus j a strong 
'decoction of it is also used as a gargle 
ill sore throats. The Cambogia, or 
Gamboge-tree, has elliptic leaves. It is 
a native of India, and it is said that the 
gum resin, G.irnboge, is obtained from 
this tree by wounding it; but this is 
doubtful. See Gamboge. 

MAjNC^ROVE, Indian Kandel 
tree, M ancle, or llhizophora, a genus 
compreliendiiig live species, which grow 
only ill water, or the muddy rivers of 
Asia, Africa, and America, under the 
tropics, bending their branches perpen¬ 
dicularly to the ground, and changing 
them into sterns, penetrating into the 
soil, and giving forth rootlets. The most 
curious of the tribe is the Mangrove, or 
Mangle-tree : the rootlets from the bran¬ 
ches are so productive, that it is said, a 
single tree is often found to cover more 
than a mile of ground, presenting a 
forest of innumerable stems, anti its va¬ 
rious intervals forming a multiplicity of 
natural arcades, from five to ten feet 
high.* It is covered with a prodigious 
quantity of acute leaves. The bark is 
often used for tanning leather; the wood 
IS used chiefly for fuel, burning with ar¬ 
dour and brightness: it is close grained 
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And enormously heavy, which prevents 
its being used for mechanical purposes; 
it never splinters, and is almost inde¬ 
structible. Oysters very generally at¬ 
tach themselves to the branches of these 
^rees, as they hang over and plnnge into 
the water. 

There are two varieties of this tree, 
the red-mangle growing on the sea side, 
and the white mangle. The bark of 
the last is twisted into ropes, which are 
strmig and not apt to rot in water. 

Mania. See Insanity. 

Manihot. See Cassava. • 

MANIPLE, or manipulus, among 
physicians, a handful. 

Manis. See Pangolin. 

MANNA, a saccharine juice, which 
exudes in warm dry weather, fiom the 
stem and hfanches of the fraxinas ornus, 
or flowering ash, which grows abun¬ 
dantly in Calabria, Sicily, and Apulia. 
This juice, concreting into whitish tears, 
is scraped off and sold under the name 
of manna, in tears. But the greater part 
of the manna is, however, obtained by 
longitudinal incisions, about three in¬ 
ches long, made on one side of the tree, 
only in the same season, and continued 
from the base of the trunk upwards, as 
far as the branches. Manna is obtained 
ill the shops of diflerent names and 
qualities. The best is called Flake- 
manna in oblong pieces, or flakes of a 
whitish or pale yellow colour j indeed, 
it has the appearance of a concrete 
fine raw sugar, which it chiefly appears 
to be. 

Manna, is a very gentle laxative, and 
is chiefly given to children : it i|, how¬ 
ever, altogether so unimportant that its 
use in medicine may be very well dis¬ 
pensed with. The dose as a purge for 
(hildren, is ^om two tP four drachms; 
and for adults, from one to two ounces. 

Manners. See Goon breeding. 

Mansferry. See Falcon. 
MANSLAUGHTER, in law, is the 
killing of a man without any malice 
prepense or fore-thought. This crime 
may be either voluntary as on a sudden 
loss of temper; as if a man is greatly 
provoked, and Tcills Ahe aggressor, it is 
manslaughter; but if it appear that 
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Jiere was sufficient time for the heat of 
anp^er to subside, it is an indication of 
deliberate revenge, and amounts to 
murder. Or it may be involuntary, 
but in the commission of some unlawful 
act 5 and, in general, when an involun- ' 
tary killing happens in consequence of 
an unlawful act, it will be murder, or 
manslaughter, according to the act 
which occasioned it. 

This crime, though felony, is within 
the benefit of clergy ; the offender 'by 
the law, ib liable to be burnt in the 
hand^ and forfeits all his goods and chat¬ 
tels ; but by ‘ 19 . Geo. III. c. 74 . the 
court may commute this punishment to 
a moderate fine and imprisonment. See 
Homicide and Murder. 

Manliger. See Monkey. 

MAN-TRAP, a well-knowb engine, 
constructed like a rat-trap, but of a 
larger size, for the purpose of catching 
petty depredators, in gardens and or¬ 
chards. 

How much soever such depredations 
may be lamented, which man-traps 
are confessedly designed to prevent, the 
justice, humanity, and even legality of 
setting these engines, admit of strong 
question; and sure we are that no 
humane or benevolent mind, will suffer 
such an instrument to be placed in his 
garden, or other inclosure, for such u 
purpose. Even the catching of a rat, 
in a similar manner, is not such a mode 
of destruction as we can approie. 

MANUFACTITRKS, the arts by 
which natural productions are brought 
into the state or form in which they are 
consunVed or used. 

The manufactures of this country 
form important articles of its trade and 
commerce, and have no doubt coutri- 
buted greatly to f\idlvldual*'wealtli. But 
it4138 been truly said that the nation 
which depends on its manufactures for 
prosperity, sleeps upon gunpowder. 
WlnUtlheoperationsof agri( ulture have 
a direct tendency to separate at>d sub¬ 
divide mankind, those of our manufac¬ 
tures, if carried on upon a large scale, 
must have a concentration of labour, in 
order to produce those profits, which 
the aim and end of all individual 
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enferprize. The accumulation of men 
in large bodies, such as our manufacto¬ 
ries and manufacturing towns neces¬ 
sarily are, imparts to them an increase 
of knowledge, and that knowledge is of 
such a kind as to excite, as we have most 
lamentably seen, an opposition at once 
fonnidable and alarming. In this coun¬ 
try, however, the Rubicon appears to be 
passed, and wisdom should avail itself 
of the knowledge which is abroad, to 
meliorate the condition of those who 
have sufficient light to perceive their 
actual importance in the state. It ap¬ 
pears tq,us, that expedients have been 
too long the order of the day : something 
more effectual must be adopted, to allay 
the irritation, and im [trove the general 
well-being of the lahouring classes in 
this country, or an explosion, not less 
astounding than disaslmus, will he most 
probably the ultimate result. Sec Ma¬ 
chinery. 

MANURE, denotes any substance 
einjtloyed for improving land, whether 
for remedying its natural [loveitv, or 
by correcting its too great stiffness, 
looseness, or other qualities unfavour¬ 
able to vegetation. Manures may he 
classed under the general heads of 
putrescent, calcareous, earthy, vegeta¬ 
ble, those of a miscellaneous nature, and 
com posts. 

Pulresrcnt manures, consist of the 
dung of quadrupeds and birds, town 
dung, night soil, urine, land animal 
substances, and fish. The quantity of 
dung TO he applied as manure, is an im- 
portmit question. Formerly too much 
was given, and the crops were surfeited 
with a profusion of nourishment. Ac¬ 
cording to modern practice, only as 
much is furnished at one time as will 
fertilize the ground and render itcapable 
of producing goods crops, until a fresli 
supply can be administered.- Formerly, 
from twenty to thirty tons were given [ler 
acre, whereas now, one half that quantity 
is found to be sufficient. Whatever quan¬ 
tity is used, the dung should be spread 
equally and divided minutely, that 
every jiart of the ground may receive 
an equal supply. If it he applied to 
grass land, it can only be spread over 
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the surface, and all the advantage to be 
derived from it, is the fertilizit^ matter 
washed down by the rains. When applied 
to arable lands,itisstrongly recommended 
tocovertheduugwell; but here,a» in most 
other things,extremes should beavoided. 
There is a material difference of opinion 
existing as to the state in which dung 
ought to be applied to land. The opinion 
of Sir Humphry Davy is, that it ought 
to be carried out upon the land, as soon 
as possible after it has fallen from the 
animal, being received on straw, and 
that when spread on the held, the straw 
may be raked off j whilst others pre¬ 
fer applying it, and, indeed, it*is most 
cotmnoniy applied, when both the dung 
and straw are in a rotten state. Both 
these methods have, we apprehend, their 
advantages. 

Bones, woollen-rags, curriers’-shav¬ 
ings, horn-shavings, &c. &c. are also 
usel'ul manures of their kind. See 
BoNts. 

The ailrareous manures consist of 
lime, pounded lime-stone, lime-stone 
gravel, chalk, marl, sea-shells, soapers’ 
waste, and gypsum. See Lime, Gyp¬ 
sum, &c. 

The Earthy manures are, mould or 
loam, Peat earth, Clay or sand, Burnt 
clay, (See Ci-ay) Sea ooze or warp. 
Canal, Pond, or River mud, Road 
scrapings, &c. 

The Vegetable manures are of various 
kinds, such as sen-weeds, fresh-water 
weeds, common weeds, malt dust, nipe- 
cake, tanners’ bark, the ashes of burnt 
vegetables, and water in which vegeta¬ 
bles have been immersed. 

I’he miscellaneous article of manure, 
are common salt, (See Salt), soot, the 
refuse of various manufactures, the re- 
fu'-e of coal mines, and of lime kilns. 

The utility of composts has been 
proved in numberless instances. They 
aie made of various materials j such as 
several sorts of earth, lime, old mortar, 
au4 plaster, green vegetables before they 
run to seed, soft chalk, tanners’ bark, 
saw-dust, soap ashes, dung, &c. It 
is most advisable, that instead of being 
in regular layers, they should be mixed 
as much as possible, in forming the 
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heap. A fermentation is*soon excited, 
and the ofteiier the heap is turned, so 
much the more will the fermentation be 
promoted. Composts are peculiarly well 
calculated for grass lands. They nre 
•likewise of great use to moorish soils, 
augmenting their staple, and adding to 
the number of valuable and enriching 
substances. 

Endless souVces of fertility may be 
obtained by the judicious application of 
majjures. It would be well, however, 
if various doubtful points relative to 
the nature and effects of manures, and 

their most ad vantageousapplication,were 
ascertained by aseriesof experiments, on 
various soils, in various climates., and 
under diflere^it courses of crops. Agri¬ 
culture will never reach that iieifectiou 
and certainty which it ought to aUani, 
until these experiments have been made. 
See Irrigation ami Husbandry. 

MANUSCRIPT, a book or paper 
written on by the hand. The letters of 
any manuscript, which are appareiitlv 
obliterated, may be best restored by 
slightly moistening it with a sftongt', 
dipt in cold water, after which some 
galls finely levigated, must be sifted 
over the paper. When it is perfectly 
dry, the powder should begently shaken 
or brushed off, and the letters will re¬ 
appear. 

MAP, a plane figure, tepre.senting 
the surface of the earth, or some part of 
it, being a drawing or engraving, in 
which the division of the globe, into 
countries, seas, rivers, mountains, &c. 
should be accurately pointed out. 
Persons who desiietobecomea(. 4 jnaiiitcd 
with Geography, should consult the best 
maps, ami those too with sedulous at¬ 
tention. 

MAPLE, ox Acetic ii genus of plants, 
consisting of twenty sjiei ies. Tim* inaU; 
genus, having eight stamens, but neither 
germ nor style, aie for the most pa it 
forest trees, and are common to Luiope 
and America. The most frequent spe¬ 
cies in our own country is the Psentio- 
platanust great maple, sjcamoie-iree, 
plane or mock-plane. Its wood is oimi 
used in turnmg for dishes, bowb, and 
trenchers. 
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The most beautiful of the species is 
the Rubrum, or Scarlet maple« which is 
often cultivated for its lovely scarlet 
flower. 

The Campestre is chiefly grown in 
this country for hop-poles. 

The Saecharinum, or Sugar maple, a 
native of North America, is the most 
useful species, and is the source from 
which tlie maple sugar, so well known 
in the back settlements of the United 
States of North America is tleriifed.„ It 
rises generally to tlie height of forty 
feet. • The saccharine juice is obtained 
by tapping the tree with an auger, about 
the months of February, March, or 
April. Two full-sized trees will yield, 
in the spring, about twenty-three g.d- 
Jons of" juice in twenty-four hours; 
from which very nearly live pounds of 
sugar are commonly obtained. Some¬ 
times, however, three gallons of juice 
will yield one pound avoirdupoise of 
sugar. 

Maranta. See Arrow Root. 

MARASMUS, emaciation, a wasting 
away of the flesh without fever. See 
Atrophy. 

MARBLE, or Marmor, in minera¬ 
logy, u genus of earths, consisting chiefly 
of caibonate of lime, Cdi bonlc acid, and 
water. It burns into quick lime, and 
is for the most part soluble in acids 
with ett'ervenceiice. See Limr. In the 
language of the statuary and architect, 
however, all stones are called marble, 
wliicli are harder 1/ian gyfisum, occur in 
considerable masses, and aie capable of 
a good .polish ; hence uranitc, porphyry, 
serpentpe, and basa 1, us well as many 
varieties of lime-stone, are called marble. 

F'our'eeti species of inarble, properly 
socalled, have heeneiuinieraied. Among 
primary rock**, niaible isassifciated with 
mica-slate, and serpentine; it differs 
from marble belonging to other rocks, 
in its granular foliated texture, and in 
theabseiu'c of organic remains. 

'J'he most esteemed varieties are per¬ 
fectly white, fiee from veins, somewhat 
tianslucent, and susceptible of a good 
polish. I'liese aie imported for orna¬ 
mental purposes, especialfy those of the 
sculptor. Nearljall the sublime works 
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of the Grecian artists, were sculptured 
in the nt^rbie from the island of Paros. 
The next maible in estimation, is that 
of Carrara, in Italy. Of the coloured 
varieties, that of the Isle of Tiree is 
extremely beautiful, being a pale red, 
spotted with green horn blende. 

Great Britain is also amply stored 
with various matbies; for u more minute 
ai'couiit of which, see Lime. 

Marble powder affords a very elegant 
method of obtaining carbonic acid. See 
Nooth’s Apparatus. 

MARBI..INCjr, in general, is the 
painting^of any thing in veins, or clouds, 
so as to represent those of marble. 
Marbling of books, or paper, is per¬ 
formed thus : dissolve four ounces of 
glim arabic 111 two quarts of fair water ; 
then provide several colours mixed with 
water, in pots or shells, and with pencils 
peculiar to each colour, sprinkle them, 
by way of intermixture, upon the gum 
water, which must be put m a trough, 
or some broad vessel ; then with a stick 
curl them, or draw them out in streaks 
to as much variety as may he done. 
Having done this, hold the book, or 
books close together, and dip only the 
edges in on the top of ttie water and 
colours very lightly : the iinpression of 
the colours will be, of course, upon tue 
leaves,which must be afterwards glazed : 
paper may be marbled in the same mi-.w- 
ner, by merely bringing one surface 111 
contact with the colours. 

M ARCA^ITE), a name given to dif¬ 
ferent Dies of arsenic. See Mundic 
MARE, or Equa, the female of the 
horse. St e Horse. 

Mares tail. See Horse tail. 
MARIGOLD, or Calendula, a genus 
of plants, embracing twenty-hve species, 
chiefly Cape plants, the test principally 
of the South of Europe. The greater part 
of these are so common, and so easily 
propagated, that we shall only notice the 
arvensis, or Wild marigold, found in 
our own Helds ; and theyruticosa, with 
a shrubby, perennial, decumbent stem, 
requiring support,leavesobovate,slight¬ 
ly toothed. The vulgaris, or Single 
marigold, was formerly in the materia 
inedica, but is now deservedly neglected. 
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The petals of the flowers nre used by 
many ronntrj' people as a condiment in 
broth. The whole of this ^enus appears 
to be of use only as ornamental flowers, 
some of which are unquestionably very 
beautiful, and readily propagated by 
seeds. 

MarijioM, the African. See African 
Marigold. 

Marisrold corn. See Chrysanthe- 
MI3M. 

MARIGOLD, the French, or Ta- 
geies patu/a. See African Mari¬ 
gold. 

Marine Acid. See MuRiATl^ AciD. 

MARJORAM, or Origunnm, a ge¬ 
nus of plants, comprising sixteen spe¬ 
cies, chiefly natives of Palestine, tlie 
South of Europe, the Mediterranean 
masts, and one of our own eonntn. 
The following are cultivated : the »;«/■* 
gare, or Common marjoram; theowi/es, 
or Pol marjoram ; the niarjorunuy or 
Sweet maijorara ; the herar/eoticmn, or 
'tv inter sweet marjoram ; the F.gyptia- 
ann, or Egyptian marjoram ; the d}r~ 
Uimnus, or Dittany of Crete ; and the 
Syriacitm, Marum, orSyiian herb mas- 
tich. I'he two last were fomieily in 
the inateiia i. eilica, but are of ini im- 
ijortiiiice. 

The Viilgare, or Cnm’non inaijo am, 
is an nidi;'enons ppit'iinial, growing on 
dry, chalky, and griuelly hills, and 
flowering from July to Sejiteniber. Tiie 
loot is cicei mg and fibrous; the stems 
are branching, erect, about eighteen in¬ 
ches in height, downy, of a purplish 
hue ; the leaves are ovate, and of a vel- 
Ifnvidj green colour; the flow'ers are 
a pink, purple, or rose colour. The 
odour IS agreeable and aromatic, much 
resembling thyme. In distillation with 
water, it affords a very aerid, penetra¬ 
ting, volatile oil, on which its qualities 
depenfl. 'i'liisoil is most usually known 
in the shojjs by the name of oi/ of ori¬ 
ganum. Common marjoram is esteemed 
Ionic,stomaeliie, and enimenagogne, but 
tt 18 , notw\ihslanding, rarely used medi- 
einallj. 

The essential oil, which is mo-trom- 
m'mly imported into this country from 
abroad, is a powerful stimulant, which 
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is used in various external applications. 
See Liniment. It is applied also occa* 
sionally, dropped upon cotton, for the 
tooth-Bch : from its acrid quality, it is 
never given internally. It is also a use¬ 
ful application in various swellings, &c. 
of horses, and other animals. A seed 
called Adjowaen, the produce of a non¬ 
descript plant, imported from the East 
Indies, affords an oil of precisely similar 
properties as oil of origanum, and is, 
we believe, occasionally sold for it, some¬ 
times under the more specious name of 
oil of thyme, • 

The Murjorana, or Sweet marjoram, 
is a native of Portugal and Syria, but 
cultivated in our gardens, chiefly for 
enlinary puiqioses. The roots are long 
;ind fibrous, stems numerous and 
liranching, rising a foot and a half in 
height, with downy, entire, ovate, pale 
green leaves, and small white flowers, 
which appear in .luly and August. The 
odour is pleasant, and the taste mode¬ 
rately warm, bitterish, and aromatic. It 
is siipjio^ed to be tonic ; but its medi¬ 
cinal viitms aie unimportant. 

MARI.R, a calcareous substance, 
found under \eiy different foims, and 
in various parts of (jieat Uritain. It 
is dislingiiished, fiom its paiticular ap¬ 
pearance, into shell, clay, and stone 
marie. The first is constantly found in 
such situations as have been covered 
with water ; the second contains much 
clay, combined with the calcareous mat¬ 
ter, whence it absorbs and retains mois¬ 
ture moiestroiigly than most of theother 
kinds; the clayey marles vary greatly 
also tn their colour, being of %bruwn, 
blue, red, or yellow tinge; the stone 
marie has different proportions of sand 
united with the calcareous matter and 
the clay : vhere thi» last is of a thin 
laminated structure, and flaky appear¬ 
ance, it is fieqnently denominated slate 
marie. From the portion of claj' con¬ 
tained in these mailes, th- y become ca¬ 
pable of being gradually softened by 
the action of water, and ultimately fall 
down in a powdery state. 

But, notwithstanding these specific 
differences, tliey all agree in being re¬ 
duced into a powdery state by ex|iosiir»., 
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for sorae length of time, to the influence 
of the atmosphere, by which means they 
may be intimately blended with the soil, 
to which, as manure, they may be ap¬ 
plied. This general property of crumb¬ 
ling into small particles, is much greater 
in some kinds of marie than in others, 
and hence it may cause some difference 
Ml their utility as manures. 

Marie produces beneficial effects on 
most sorts of soil in its different forms: 
the shell, stone, and tho^e kinds abound¬ 
ing most with calcareous earth, or which 
have sand in their composition, are the 
best adu|ited to strong, stiff, clayey 
soils ; whilst those in which clay is pre¬ 
dominant, are more suitul)le to light, 
dry, sandy, gravelly, and loamy soils; 
hnt oiiihe stronger soils of the last men¬ 
tioned soils, clayey marie is improper. 

The quantity of marie used per acre, 
varies exceedingly. In many cases, 
300 middling cart loads per acre, of 
clay, or red marie, have been used ; in 
others, slighter coverings are preferred, 
and the process is more frequently re¬ 
peated. 

Marie is employed both on arable 
and grass lands, from different seed 
crops. On the former, it is generally 
used as a preparation for barley, tur¬ 
nips, and similar crops; or applied upon 
clover, and other new leys, previously 
to their being ploughed up for wheat; 
for which purpose it should be spread 
out upon the surface of the land for 
some time before it is turned, in order 
that it may he most effectually reduced 
to a powdery form. In its application 
to grai^^. lauds, it has been frequently 
laid on in too great quantities, or left 
ton long in a lumpy state, than which 
nothing has been found more injurious. 

lint further exiieriineiitg appear ne- 
cessiiry with this article, in order to ob¬ 
tain the utmost benefit from it as an 
agricultural manure. 

MARMALADE, the pulp of 
<|uinces, boiled into a consistence with 
sugar. 

Marmosc. See Opossum. 

MARMOT, or Arctomyst a genus of 
Bniuials, comprising eleven species, 
chiefly inhabitants of the Alps and 
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North America. This tribe becomes 
torpid ,in the winter, rambles by day, 
feeds on grain and roots, climb, and 
burrow. The two following are most 
worthy of notice : the marmota, or Al¬ 
pine marmot, has a brown body, beneath 
reddish ; inhabits the summits of the 
Alps and Pyrenees; drinks little, basks 
in the sun, and is easily tamed; lives 
wild among small tribes, with a centi- 
nel placed to give notice of danger, 
which is done with a hiss; forms a bur¬ 
row, w'lth many chambers and entrances 
for the siiminer, and another lined with 
soft grass, in which it remains torpid 
during' the w'lnter. The bubac, having 
a grey body, beneath yellowish, inhabits 
dry and sunny mountains in Asia and 
China ; habits similar to the last species. 

MARRIACiK, a contract in this 
country, both civil and religious, be¬ 
tween a man and woman, by which they 
engage to live together in mutual love 
and friendship during their joint lives. 

Marriage is one of the most serious 
and important concerns which can arrest 
the attention of man, yet how often is it 
carelessly, or indifferently contracted, 
and as carelessly and indifferently, as 
far as regards the mutual happiness of 
the parties, broken. 

Having, under the article Husband 
AND Wife, pointed out the most com- 
con causes of those bickerings, which 
are too often concomitants of the mar¬ 
riage state, we shall confine our notice 
here chiefly to the principal laws rela¬ 
tive to marriage. 

Marriage, as a civil contract, is good 
and valid in all cases, when the parties 
at the time of making it were willing, 
able, and did contract in the proper 
forms and solemnities required by law. 

By several statutes, a penalty of lOOl. 
is inflicted for marrying any person 
without banns or license; but by 26 
Geo. II. c. 33, solemnizing matrimony 
without banns, or license, or except by 
special license, is felony, and subjects 
the offender to fourteen years transporta¬ 
tion, and such marriage is also void. 
Marriages according to the laws of any 
other country, are valid in England, if 
duly solemnized in any other country. 
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as marriages in Scotland are ; but by llie 
preceding statute, marriages by liceni.e, 
where the parties are not twenty-one, 
must not be without consent of the 
father, or guardian of the party. Mar¬ 
riage cannot be solemnized between per¬ 
sons within the Levitical degrees; but if 
solemnized, they are not void till after 
sentence of the proper court. Promises of 
marriage, and pre-contracts, do not pre- 
•vent the parties from lawfully marrying 
other persons; but an action lies for 
breach of the contract. Marrying a wo¬ 
man, beiri:; an heiress, forcibly, is a 
capital feiuny. 

A wife cannot leave her husbaifd. If 
she elope fioin him, she loses her dower, 
unle<>s she return and is reconciled. An 
action of trespass lies for taking away a 
wife, with the goodsof her husband ; and 
also for criminal conversation with the 
wife of any one. 

If a man ill use, and turn bis wife 
away, she has credit for necessaries 
wherever she goes, and he is obliged to 
pay her debts ; but it is otherwise if she 
elopes, or commits adultery. 

Divor«-es are of two kinds, absolute, 
and from bed and board. The former 
can only be b\ Act of Parliament, un¬ 
less it is for Slime original defect in the 
marriage; the latter is allowed on ac¬ 
count of ill-treatment, &c. and tlien 
the wife has alimony, or maintenance 
allowed her. 

In a work of ihi^ nature, it might be 
expected that we should say something 
about the proper period of life in 
which it would be most advisable for 
persons to enter into the marriage state ; 
but so mucli must depend upon cir¬ 
cumstances, that we do not think auy 
advice we might give can be of much 
• utility. The means of subsistence fora 
young and growing family, are, how¬ 
ever, on entering into this state, a con- 
sideratiou of great moment, and those 
young persons, who marry without pro¬ 
bable prospects of having such means, 
may assuredly reckon upon much in¬ 
convenience, more or less misery, and 
some unhappiness; indeed, as society is 
at present constituted, for persons with¬ 
out meHiis to think of marriage in this 
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country, is little less than downright in¬ 
sanity. We make these observations 
advbedly, and are aware, in inculcating 
habits of prudence, that we at the same 
time inculcate the suppression of some 
o| the most agreeable emotions of the 
human mind. We lament that it is our 
duty to give this advice; but we also 
hope that those who have the courage to 
be prudent, may not find that our ad¬ 
monition has been in vain. 

MARROW, or Medulla, the con¬ 
crete oily matter, secreted in the cells 
and canals of the bones of animals. Mar¬ 
row afipears to be similar m properties 
to other animal fat. See Fat. 

Marrovc, the spinal. See Spinal 
Marrow. 

MARSH, a tract of land, ocuosion- 
ally at least, overflowed by water. It is, 
however, in this country, often applied 
to land that is merely flat, and com 
monly covered with luxuriant herbi«ge, 

Marsh lands are in general rich pas-* 
tures, but often more or less injurious to 
the health of persons residing on them, 
inducing agues, and other diseases. See 
Ague. 

MARSH CINQUEFOIL, or Co- 
marum, a genus, consisting of one spe¬ 
cies only, the palustre, indigenous to 
the marshes of our own country, having 
a stem rising about two feet high, de¬ 
cumbent at the base, with dark purple 
flowers, followed by a fruit resembling 
a strawberry. 

MARSH MALLOW, or AUbeea, in 
botany, a genus, consisting of nine spe¬ 
cies, of which the oftcinalis is the^hief, 
whichvis an indigenous plant, gipwing 
in marshes, moist situations, and river 
banks throughout Europe. The root 
is perennial, the stems are annual, up¬ 
right, and i^rbaceou^ rising from two 
to three feet jn height. The leaves tye 
alternate and petiolate, having both 
surfaces downy, feeling like velvet; 
they are of a very pale green colour, in¬ 
clining to whitish. The flowers are of 
a pale bluish colour, appearing in June 
and July. Tlie roots are dug up in 
Autumn ; the leaves should he picked 
just as the flowers aue about to appear. 

Marsh mallow root is iuodoious, mu- 
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flla}j;liiou8 .when chewetl, externally of 
a yelJowish colour, iiilenially white and 
fibroub; it contains a very considerable 
portion of mucus, which it yields to 
water by decoction. The preparations 
of this plant, which derive their virtues 
from its inucns, are useful demulccKts 
in visceral inflaininatiou, and calculous 
complaints. The roots well boiled, are 
sometimes used as an emollient, sup¬ 
purative cataplasm, and are best for this 
purpose in their crude state, without 
previous ilrying, A decoction of the 
dried leaves, forms a useful fomentation 
in’external abrasions; and in cntnneoiis 
eruptions, kccompanied with a sharp 
ichorous dischar<,re. 

A syrup of marsh mallow may be 
made thus: take of fresh marsh mallow 
rout bruised, half a pound ; of relined 
sugar, two pounds j water, four pints, 
lioil down the water with the marsh 
mallow root to half, and express the li- 
|Uor when cold. Set it aside for twenty- 
four houis, then decant off the clear li¬ 
quor, and having added the sugar, boil 
down to a proper consistence. The 
syrup is, however, of no great iinportiuicc. 

5 MARSH MARIGOLD, or Calllia, 
a genus of plants, consisting of two 
species, the paluslris, with an erect 
stem, found in our own marshes; and 
;the natans, with a procumbent floating 
stem, a native of Siberia. The former, 
with a double flower, is propagated in 
our gardens on account of its beauty ; 
it is best increased by parting the roots 
in Autumn; it requires shade and 
moisture. 

, Marsh trefoil. See Buckbean. 

Mertagon lily. See Lily. '* 

Martin. See S w A i. L ow. 

Martin, or Marten. See Otter. 

MARSH-MOSS, or Menium, a genus 
of mosses, whosa generic^ character is a 
oapstiie with a lid ; calyptre smooth; 
bristle from a terminating tubeicle; 
male flowers headed, or discoid. Twenty 
species have been enumerated ; the hy~ 
grometrievm, is the most remarkable ■ 
if its fruit stalk be moistened at the bot¬ 
tom, the head makes tliree or four 
turns ; and if the head be moistened it 
turns the contrary wav. 
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MARVEL, or Peru, or Mirabilis, 
a genus of plants, comprising four spe¬ 
cies, natives of India and South Ameri¬ 
ca. I'he roots of all the species are pur¬ 
gative in some degree, and are occasion¬ 
ally used to [iroduce this effect. The 
jalapff, erroneously confounded with the 
convolvulus jalapa, is chiefly cultivated 
for its flow'ers, which are very showy, 
and in difl’erent varieties, of almost 
every colour. 

Marygold. See Marigold. 

MASH, a kind of thick pap, made 
of different substances, such as oatmeal, 
bran, malt, &c. and given to horses. A 
malt ^mash may be made thus : take 
half a peck of ground malt, put it into 
a pail, and pour upon it as much scald¬ 
ing water as will wet it very well. Stir 
the mixture, and when it has stood till 
it is lukewarm, it is to be given to the 
horse. 'I'his mash is mostly used after 
a purge, to make il work better; or after 
hard labour, or in the time of sickness. 
It is, of course, very iiutncious. 

MASONRY, a branch of architec¬ 
ture, consisting in the art of hewing or 
squaring stones, and cutting them level, 
or jierpendicular, for the uses of build¬ 
ing, and also of uniting them with mor¬ 
tar, or other cements, so as to form a 
wall, house, or otlier building. In ma¬ 
sonry, the chief objects are to take care 
that the stone employed is of a durable 
kind, and that the mortar is good. See 
Building and Mortar. 

MASONRY, Free, denotes the sys¬ 
tem of the mysteries and secrets pecu¬ 
liar to the society of persons calling 
themselves free and accepted masons. 
We define this term, in order to observe, 
that much as we respect the free-masons, 
whose society, as a charitable institution, 
is deserving of commendation, yet as all 
mystery in human affairs is wrong, so 
free-masonry, which appears to be sup¬ 
ported by its mysteries, is unquestion¬ 
ably founded in error. There may be 
nothing in free-masonry injurious to 
the best interests of mankind ; and we 
hope and believe that there is not, ex¬ 
cept the mystery; and this, in our 
humble judgment, is a very bad and in¬ 
jurious example. 
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MASSICOT, or Masticot, a prepa¬ 
ration of lead. See Lkad. 

MASTER, one who keeps servants, or 
employs and pays persons for perform¬ 
ing any kind of work. 

Perhaps there is no situation in life, 
the regal station only excepted, in 
which more responsibility lies, in which 
greater discretion, judgment, and for¬ 
bearance are required, than in the con- 
•duct of a master ; and particularly so 
should that master happen to be the 
father of a numerous family, and more 
numerous servants. In such a situation, 
every eye, by which he is surrounded, 
is observant of his conduct; hi# every 
action is marked, and his errors of what 
kind soever, have an effect more or less 
extensive, according to the different 
conditions of the mind of the persons 
by whom he is encircled, and before 
whom his conduct is conspicuous and 
impressive. Should he conduct him¬ 
self tyraimically and oppressively, he 
may be morally certain that tlie re-ac- 
lion of such conduct will sometime or 
other be exemplified in bis servants or 
his children ; and, on the contrary, 
should he be firm, but, at the same 
time, benevolent, kind, and affectionate, 
evincing a just sense of his ow-n imper¬ 
fection, and of the duties which heo^^eb 
to those more immediately around him, 
of how much good might he not be the 
means,of how much happiness might he 
not be the immediate agent ! 

MASTER WORT, or /mperatoria, 
in botany, a gen us consisting of one 
species only, the astrutium, indigenous 
to our own country, and found on the 
banks of rivers. The roots, which have 
a fragrant smell and a bitterish pungent 
taste, were formerly in the materia me- 
diea, but are now considered of trifling 
importance; boiled, in a recent state, 
with lard, they are said to be useful 
ill removing ring-worms. 

Mastication, the act of chew¬ 
ing. See Chewing. 

Masiicky the Syrian. See Marjo¬ 
ram. 

MASTICHE, or Gom Mastiche, 
the production of the pislacia Itntmcus 
fsee PisTACHiA.) It is brought to this 
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country from the island bf Chios, in 
pale yellowish drops, or tears ; it is in- 
odoious, unless when rubbed or heated. 
It dI^f.olves entirely in ether ; in alco¬ 
hol, about one-fifth remains uudissolved. 
1 ^ has been generally regarded us as¬ 
tringent and diuretic, but its virtues are 
very trifling. The Turks use it for 
cleansing the teeth, and for giving an 
agieeable smell to the breath. It is an 
ingredient 111 Eau de Luce. 

Mastiff. See Dog. 

Mt^STOLOGY, the science of mam¬ 
ma], or mammalian animals, whicli are 
those that suckle their youjig. See 
Zoor.oGV. 

MATERIA MEDiCA.the matter 

of medicine, or those siibstacices em¬ 
ployed in the medical art foriuiing ui 
alleviating disease. 

The vurifiiis dispensatones ol the dif- 
feieiit nieihcal college^ of Europe, pie- 
sent us with a niiiiieioiis li.st oi iiiedi- 
Cliits, many of which liave little heM<ies 
custom and long piaetice to leeoiuinend 
them. Even the last edilioii of the pliai- 
macupoeia of the London thillege of 
Pli\ siciaiis, contai'.is more than two hun¬ 
dred simples, and of the pre]isuations 
from them, upwards of tiiiee linndied 
more. In the present work, we have 
selected such as are of nio-.t im| oit- 
ance, and some, indeed, of which ihe 
London College takes no notice Dnt, 
we cannot enteitain a doubt, that lor 
every essential purpose of the healing 
art, the list of the materia niediea itiay 
be greatly reduced, without losing a‘'y 
thing in its efficiency or efficacy,, c 
believif that the following, and of 
their compounds, may he considiied .is 
those medicines on which llie ait oi' 1 (:ii- 
ing chiefly depends. 

Acids, acetig Bjandy 

--citric Camphor 

-muriatic Castor-oil * 

-———nitric Catechu 

——sulphuric Cayenne pepper 

——tartaric Chamomile ffowcis 

Alcohol Colocynth 

Aloes Eggs 

Ammonia Fiaterium 

Antimony • ^Electricity 
Beef F aeces of malt-li¬ 

quor 
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Fox-glove 

Opium 

(jalvaiiism 

Pepper-mint 

The Gases 

Peruvian-bark 

Gelatine 

Potash 

Ginger 

Quicksilver 

Gum ammoniac 

Khubarb ,, 

—— Arabic 

Savin 

—— benzoin 

Scammony 

—— guaiacum 

Senna 

—— myrrh 

Silver 

Horse-radish 

Spanish flies 

Ipecacuanha 

Soda 

Iron 

The spices 

Jalap 

Squill 

Lavender. , 

Sugar 

Lead 

Sulphur 

Lime 

Tapioca 

Linseed 

Turpentine 

Magnesia 

Wax 

Meadow-saffron 

Wine 

Mint 

Zmc 

Olive-oil 


To these may 

be added the applica- 

tion af leeches, 

and venmseclioii, or 


biood-kttin<^, as curative means. We 
suppose, however, that most medical 
practitioners will consider this list as by 
far too scanty : fashion, routine, and in« 
terest, are too often in league, to involve 
and make mysterious the art of healing. 

The articles of the materia medica 
have been very commonly arranged uit^ 
der different heads, such as emetics, 
cathartics, diuretics, &c. &c. Such 
arrangement has its uses, if not abound¬ 
ing with too many subdivisions. One 
of the latest writers on this subject, Dr. 
Paris, arranges them thus : 

Emetics, cathartics, diuretics, expec¬ 
torants, diaphoretics, emmenugogues, 
demulcents, antacids and absorbents, 
refrigerants, astringents, tonics, stimu¬ 
lants, antispasm odics, narcotics, and 
anthelmintics. 

The composition of medicines is 
usually considered a branch of pharma¬ 
cy, but for every useful and practical 
purpose, what we have to offer upon this 
subject may with propriety be said here. 

I'he objects to be attained, and the 
resources which are furnished byweife’- 
cinal combinations are M follow; First, 
by promoting the action of the basiSf or 
principni medicbeef in combining it with 
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siibstaupes which are of ffft ; #o- 

ture; that is, which are ihdividmtKj. 
capable of producing the sHine effeiJtfs, 
but with less energy than when in com¬ 
bination with each other. Thus emc/jc.* 
are more efficient when composed of 
ipecacuanha, united with tartarizcd an¬ 
timony) or sulphate of zinc, than when 
they simply consist of any one such 
substances, in an equivalent dose. 
Cathartics, not only acquire a very^riM t' 
increase of power by combination'with 
each other, but they are at the s;itne 
lime, rendered less irritating in their 
operation: this fact is exemplified in 
the compound extract of colocynlh, 
which IS much more active and rnaiiage- 
abie than any one of its compormnts^ 
separately taken. 

Under the class of diuretics, ,it mav 
be noticed, that whenever a niedicitie is 
liable to produce effects different front 
what we desire, its combination with 
similar remedies is particularly eligiUe,' 
by which the action of the basis hd 
directed and fixed. 

In the exhibition of expectoraiSM! 
more is to be gained by the co>opei*as 
tion of these remedies, than can be ob-^ 
tained by any of them being given se<< 
parately. Diaphoretics, and emniena^ 
gogues, are under the influence of the 
same law. 

There is no class of remedies wdiicb 
receives greater benefit by combination, 
than stimulants, which acquire increased 
efficacy, and lose, at the same time, 
much of their acrimony. If, for ini* 
stance, any one spice, as the dried csqM 
sule of the capsicum, be taken into the 
stomach, it will excite a sense of pMn 
and heat; so also will a quantityi of 
pepper, but if an equal quanti^of 
both be given in combination, no su^ 
sense of pain is produced, but only a 
pleasant warmth, with a genial glow 
over the whole body ; and if a gi^lter 
number of spices be joinol togell^ 
the chance of pain ai^ hiflammet'icNi 
being produced', is still further .<dimU 
tiished. This principle is illustrated ist 
the compositiaxi of wariow OiedteiBdeHi 
the pharowcopceias. ^ ^ ' <'i i v 4 m 

Local ^^inmiants are goeenaedbf^qr 
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the maeUir j amd upon the same prin¬ 
ciple it ia said, that different snuffs, 
when inix4^ together, are more gniteful. 

The operation of bitter tonics is also, 
by mixing them together, rendered 
more useful. Narxotict and alteratives, 
conform to the same law, but demul¬ 
cents do not appear, by such combina¬ 
tion, to be increased in efficacy. 

This law, however, has its limits, and 
It is easy to perceive that by multiply¬ 
ing the number of ingredients too far, we 
shall either increase the bulk of the me¬ 
dicine, reader it nauseous, or so reduce 
the dose of each constituent as to destroy 
the powers of the combination. • 

It is also of importance to be aware 
that, in combining medicinal substan¬ 
ces, their virtues should be perfectly 
similar, or the most fatal error may be 
committed. Similarity, however, does 
noieonsistin their being arranged under 
the same head : fur squill, calomel, and 
fnx.glove, are diuretics, but they cannot 
be considered as similar remedies. 

* Secondly. By combining the basis 
with substances of a different nature, and 
which do not exert a.iy chemical influ¬ 
ence upon it, but are found by experi¬ 
ence to be capable of rendering the sto¬ 
mach, orsystem, or any particular organ, 
more susceptible of its action. Thus 
it IS, that the system is rendered more 
susceptible of the influence of mercury, 
by combining it with antimony and 
opium. Upon the same principle, an* 
timovial wine quickens the operation 
ol saline cathartics; opium increases 
the sudorific powers of antimony ; and 
the purgative operation oFjalap is pro¬ 
moted by ipecacuanha. 

Thiudly. To correct the operation of 
the basis, by obviating any unpleasant 
.effects it miglit be likely to occasion,and 
which would prevent its intended action, 
and defeat the objects of its exhibition. 

The virtues of the most important re¬ 
medies are frequently lost, or their pow¬ 
ers much diminished, by inattention to 
the circumstances comprehended in this 
•ectioo. The griping, or nauseating, 
tendency of some remedies, receives cor- 
Tection by the addition of aromatics, or 

*****»tial ails • by small portions of a 
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correspondiug tincture: fhe openptiptt 
of colocynth is mitigated by tatnphojr., 
and of senna by tartrate of potash, or al¬ 
kaline salts. 

Fourthly, To obtain the joint opera¬ 
tion of two or more medicines, which have 
efifferent powers, and which are requir¬ 
ed to obviate different symptoms, or to 
answer different indications. 

Ill the exhibition of cathartics, it 
frequently happens that the patient’s 
strength will hardly allow of the evacu¬ 
ation*: in such a case the addition of irou 
as a coroborant, is loudly called for : 
Cheltenham waters offer a uatqral com¬ 
bination of this character. Again, in the 
cure of putrid sore throat, the use of the 
bark is indicated, but if the skin be 
hot and dry, it should be accompanied 
with an emetic. 

FiFTHLY. To obtain a new and active 
remedy not afforded by any single sub¬ 
stance, either by combining medicines 
which excite different actions in the sto¬ 
mach and system, in consequence of 
which new, or modified results are pro¬ 
duced, instanced in the compound pow¬ 
der of ipecacuanha ; or by combining 
substances which have the property of 
acting chemically upon each other; the 
result of which is, the formation of neio 
compounds, or the decomposition of the 
original constituents, and the develope- 
ment of their more active elements. 

It may be safely asserted that the 
arm of physic has derived more power 
and greater energy, from a few chemical 
combinations, than by all the numerous 
simple bodies presented to us by nature, 
or from the various compounds yhich 
art has formed, by their intermixture. 
And it is to the crucible and the alem¬ 
bic that we must look fur the future 
improvement^and extension of reme¬ 
dies. 

Under this head the class of metais 
immediately presents itself. With the 
exception of iron, scarcely one of which 
in a pure metallic state but is harmless, 
yet in combination with various sub¬ 
stances what powers do they iiotacquire; 
what medicines, what poisons do not 
many of them Become ! 

Sixthly. In combining substanees. 

3 D 
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bftweei) which no other chemical charij^e 
is indaced than a diminotion or iuciease 
in the solubilities of the principles 
which are the repositories of their medi- 
dnal virtues. 

' This is exemplified iu the fact, that, 
by combining aloes with soap, or an 
alkaline salt, such as sub-carbonate of 
potash, we quicken their operation, and 
remove their tendency to irritate the 
rectum, which, when given alone, they 
most commonly do. The Compound 
decoction of aloes, afforils also a combi¬ 
nation of this kind. The influence of 
diuretics is also increased by plentiful 
dilution. Whenever a poisonous sub- 
'ktaiice has been taken into the stomach, 
care should be taken to avoid every li¬ 
quid which may be likely to favour its 
solubility ; hence the propriety of that 
practice to which so much importance 
has been attached, that of producing 
vomiting in such cases by the mechani¬ 
cal irritation of the fauces. Destroy 
the Milubility of a poisonous substance, 
and you will, probably, disarm it of its 
virulence. 

To these rules, how necessary and 
important soever they may be to the 
success of a medical prescription, it is 
very probable that many of our readers 
will not pay so much attention as it 
could be wished that they should do ; 
and, therefore, when the domestic pre- 
icriber is not certain of the operation 
o( a compound, simplicity in the exhi¬ 
bition of medicine is the safest course. 

The perfection of u medical prescrip- 
tiooTnay be defined in three words: it 
^should be precise, (in its directions,) 

. ebnche, (in its construction,) and deci' 
sive, (in its operation.) Where the in¬ 
tention of a medical compound is ob- 
. setrre, its ofieration will li» imbecile. 

In preparing medicines, care should 
be taken that they are not in such large 
dates as to be disagreeable to the pa¬ 
tient, nor in such form as to be inconve¬ 
nient to be swallowed ; and although 
it is not always easy to make medicine 
agreeable, yet a little art may do much 
•towards making it less disgusting. 

In order to reixler bur work as com- 
•plete as possible upon the subject of 
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medidne, we here add a franslatimi of 
soiiie of the most valuable Rbcif£s 
from the Pharmacologia of Dr. Paris, 
a work in deserved estimation. 
Emetics. 

Take of wine of ipecacuanha one 
fluidrachm; tartarized antimmiy one 
grain j infusion of chamomile flowers, 
luke-warm, one fluidounce and a half: 
mix for a draught. 

Take of powder of ipecacuanha half 
a drachm ; of tartarised antimony one 
grain ; of tincture of squills one fluid- 
ounce; of distilled water seven fluid- 
ounces and a half; mi.Y them, and take 
immediately four large spoonfuls, and 
two spoonfuls every ten niiiiules after¬ 
wards, till vomiting is produced. 

Take of tartarized antimony two 
grains ; of distilled water fout ounces ; 
dissolve. Of this solution two inode- 
rate spoonfuls must be taken every fif¬ 
teen minutes, until vomiting is excited. 

Cathartics. ' 

Take of compound extract of Colo- 
cynth one drachm ; of purified opium 
three grains; of oil of nutmegs four 
drops. Let them be made into a mass, 
which divide into twelve pills, of which 
two are to be taken every hour, until 
two motions are procured. To betaken 
for Bilious Colic. 

Take of infusion of senna one fluid- 
ounce; of the tinctures of senna and jalap 
of each one fluidrachm ; of tartrate of 
potash one drachm ; of syrup of senna 
one fluidrachm. Mix for a draught to 
be taken in the morning fasting. 

Take of sulphate of magnesia, and 
of sulphate of soda, of each half an 
ounce; of camphor mixture seven fluid- 
ounces ; of sulphate of iron five grains. 
Let them be made a mixture, of winch 
two large spoonfuls are to be taken 
twice a day. 

Take of castor oil half an ounce j of 
the yolk of an egg a suiBcient quantity ; 
mb them together, and add of syrup of 
white poppies two fluidrachms ; of tinc¬ 
ture of opium five drops. I^t them be 
made a draught, to be taken every three 
or four hours. To be taken in cvKc ari¬ 
sing from the ingestion of lead. 

Take of confection. senna one 
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phur half an ounce; of syrup of roses 
a sufficient quantity to make an electu¬ 
ary. The bigness of a nutmeg to be 
taken three or four times a day, until the 
bowels are sufficiently relaxed. For 
the Piles. 

Take of tartarised soda two drachms; 
of carbonate of soda one drachm ; of 
pure water one fluidounce and a half; 
let them be made into a draught with a 
large spoonful of lemon-juice. To be 
taken in the morning daily, and whilst 
it is in the height of effervescence. 

13iuretics. 

Take of dried squill root, in*powder, 
three grains; of powdered opium half 
a grain ; of powdered cinnamon bark 
ten grains. Mix for a powder to be 
taken twice a day. 

Take of sub-carbonate of potash ten 
grains; of compound infusion of gen- 
tiou half a drachm ; of compound spi¬ 
rit of ether half a drachm ; of tincture 
of cinnamon one Iluidracluu. Mix for 
udiaught. Diuretic and stimulant. 

Take of pills of squill one drachm ; 
of sub-muriate of mercury five grains, 
mix, and divide into fifteen pills, two 
of which are to be taken every night. 

Take of dried sub-carbonate of soda 
one drachm ; of hard soap one scruple ; 
of oil of Juniper ten drops ; of syrup 
of ginger a sufficient quantity to form 
a mass, which divide into thirty pills, 
three of which are to be taken every 
du^ For the gravel in the kidneys. 

Take of solution of acetate of am¬ 
monia one flaidounce ; of acetate of 
potash one drachm. Mix for a draught, 
to be taken three times a day. 
Expectorants. 

7'ake of dried squill root in powder 
eigiit grains ; of powdered ipecacuanha 
five grains ; of camphor one scruple; 
ot autimouiul powder six grains; of 
lump sugar in powder one drachm. 
Mix them into a powder, which divide 
into foul equal parts, one of which is 
to.be taken twice a day, in a draught of 
barley water. 

Take of mixture of ammoniacum, 
and ciunamoii water, of each two fluid- 
ouuces: of syrup of tulu halfafluid- 
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ounce; of tincture of castor two fluid- 
diuchms; of tincture of opium five 
drops. Mix them. Of this mixture 
one large spoonful is a dose, which is to 
be repeated as occasion may require. 
Expectorant and antispasmodic. For 
the hooping-cough. 

Diaphoretics. 

' Take of camphor mixture one fluid- 
ounce and a half; of solution of ace¬ 
tate of ammonia half a fluidounce; of 
solution of tartarized antimony twenty 
drops ; of tincture of opium ten drops. 
Mix for a draught. 

Take of compound powder of ipec“d- 
cuanha fifteen grains: of compound 
powder of tragacanth two scruples. Mix 
and divide into four equal parts; one 
of which may be taken every hour. 

Take of compound powder of ipeca¬ 
cuanha fifteen grains; of antimonial 
powder two grains. Mix for a powder 
to be taken going to bed, drinking af¬ 
terwards some small, lukewarm draught. 

Take of powdered guaiacum half a 
scruple ; of compound powder of ipe¬ 
cacuanha five grains; of conserve of 
roses a sufficient quantity to make a 
bolus. One dose. 

Emmenagogues. 

Take of the dried leaves of savin in 
powder, of ginger root in powder, of 
each half a scruple; of sulphate of 
potash, in powder, half a drachm. Mix 
for a powder, to be taken twice a day. 

Take of tincture of muriate of iron, 
of compound tincture of aloes, of each 
half a fluidounce ; of tincture of castor 
twofluidrachms. Mix, A tea-spoonful 
to be*takeu iu a glass of the infusion of 
chamomile flowers three times a day. 
Emmenagogue and Antispasmodic. 

Demulcents. 

Take of^oil of akiionds one fluid- 
ounce ; of gum Arabic, in pow(j|jr, 
three drachms; rub them together, and 
then add gradually seven ounces of 
distilled water, and half a fluidounce of 
syrup of red poppies. Two large spoon¬ 
fuls to be taken three or four , times a 
day. 

Take of spermaceti two drachms; 
one half of the yolk of an egg ; of syrup 
half a fluidounce; of cinnamon water 
3 D 2 
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two fiuiiionnces ; of distUled water four 
fluiclounces. Mix them. A large spoon¬ 
ful to be taken frequentlj'. 

Antacids and Absorbents. 

Take of solution of potash two flui- 
drachms; of lime water six fluidounces.»- 
Mix. Let the patient who is troubled 
with acid in the stomach take one or 
two large spoonfuls in a cup of beef 
broth. 

Take of magnesia half a drachm ; of 
peppermint water two fluidounces snd 
a half; of compound spirit of lavender 
half a fliiidiHchm} spirit of caraway 
four iluidiiicifins ; syrup of ginger two 
fliiidruchms. Mix. A spoonful to be 
taken occasionally. Antacid and car¬ 
minative. 

Refrigerants. 

Take of nitrate of potash, in powder, 
fifteen grains, to be taken immediately 
after it is dissolved, in a glass of very 
cold water. 

Take of muriatic acid one fluidrachm; 
of barley water one pint; of syrup suf¬ 
ficient to make it agreeably sour and 
pleasant to the taste. It may be taken 
for a common drink, and as much as is 
rc(jnisite to quench the thirst. Given 
in Typhus, and other fevers. 

Astringents. 

Take of infusion of Augustnra bark 
one fluidouiice; of tincture of catechu 
one fluidraclun ; of powdered ipecacu- 
aid'H three grains ; of powdered opium 
half a grain. Mix for a draught. 

Tonics. 

Take of amraoniated iron one scru¬ 
ple ; df extract of gentian and extract 
of aloe’s, of each half a drachm J bent 
them together into a mass, and divide it 
into thirty pills, of which two may be 
taken three times a day. 

Take of decoction of Peruvian bark 
six ounces; of tincture of Peruvian 
bill k two flnidrachms ; of aromatic con¬ 
fect on ten grains; of aromatic spirit of 
ammonia ten drops. Mix. Two large 
spoonfuls to be taken daily. 

I'ake of Peruvian bark, in powder, 
ball'an ounce; sulphate of mngneaa 
slv d'aclim*-; mb them, together, and 
liivide into four patts, one to he takeu 
every two hoiira. For Intermhtenis. 
'ill 


Take of carbonate of if on five gtiild# J 
of powdered valerian half a drachm; 
syrup of ginger sufficient to make » 
bolus. 

Stimulants. 

Take of carbonate of ammonia half 
a drachm ; of peppermitit water seven 
ounces; of syrup of orange peel half a 
fluidounce. An eighth part to be taken 
for a dose in languors. 

Take of bruised mustard seed, and 
of horse radish root, sliced, of each six 
drachms; of boiling water one pint. 
Macerate for an hour and strain. Take 
of the strained liquor seven fiuidounces ; 
of aromatic spirit of ammonia half a 
fluidrachm ; of spirit of pimento half R 
fluidounce. Mix. Two large spoon¬ 
fuls to be taken three times u day. For 
Palsy. 

Take of camphor mixture, one fluid- 
ounce ; of spirit of sulphuric ether, two 
fluidrachms ; of compound tincture of 
cardamoms, four fluidrachms ; spirit of 
aniseed, six fluidrachms; oil of caraway 
twelve drops ; syrup of ginger two 
fluidrachms j of peppermint-water six 
fluidounces. Mix. T]lwo large spoon* 
fuls to be taken according to the ur¬ 
gency of the symptoms. For flatulent 
colic. 

Antispasmooics. 

Take of tincture of castor one fluid- 
drachm ; of sulphuric ether ten dropi i 
of tincture of opium seven drops ; of 
cinnamon-water one fluidounce and d 
half. Mix for a draught, to be taken 
three times a day. 

Take of powdered valerian-root One 
scruple; of ammoniated tincture of va¬ 
lerian, and of tincture of castor, of'Cat^K 
one fluidrachm ; of camphor mikturO 
twelve fluidrachms. Mix fora drku^ht 
to be taken three times a day. 

Narcotics. j 

Take of camphor twelve gfRiris ; br 
extract of henbane eighteen gwins.' *Ltt 
them be made into twelve jiills,'three’of 
which are to be taken every night. 

Take of extract of hemlock oh^ 
drachm ; of hemlock leaves driedJujld' 
powdered, a sufficient quantity tb ^ake 
pills, each pill weighing two jgrtdtiS. ‘fti 
the beginning, the jaitient shbuTfl '"hike 
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one pill for a ’bX morning and 
n'lgJit; fifterwards two, then three, and 
lastly, the dose should be increased to 
as much as he can bear. Given in 
scrofula, schirrvs, and cancer. * 

Take pf opium four grains ; of ex¬ 
tract of hepbaue and of extract of hem- 
lock» of each, fifteen grains, Let them 
be made into a mass, and divided into 
six pills, of which one should be taken 
every night. 

Take of camphor mixture one fluid- 
ounce ; of compound spirit of ether 
half a fluidrachm ; of tincture of opium 
ten drops; of syrup of while poppies 
one fluidrachm. Mix, fur a araught 
to be taken at bed-tiine. 

Take of infusion of linseed six fluid- 
ouuces ; of tincture of opium one flui¬ 
drachm. Mix for a clyster. 

AnTHECMIN Tics. 

Take of gamboge eight grains ; of 
suhmuriate of mercury five grains; mu¬ 
cilage of gum Arabic sufficient to form 
a bolus, to betaken in the morning. 
*Fpr the Tape-worm. 

Take of muriate of soda two ounces ; 
cochineal two scruples. Let them be 
powdered together. Half a draclim is a 
dose, to be taken in tire morning. 

Take of camphor (dissolved in spirit 
of wine) one drachm ; of olive-oil, two 


cine, at all times; and that it i< m jch 
better in dist^se, to do nothing, than to 
give that, of the efficacy and utility of 
which we are not fully awaie. In truth, 
as much knowledge is required to de- 
itermine when medicine ought not, as 
wheu it ought, to be given. The giving 
of it wantonly, or heedlessly, deserves, 
therefore, severe reprehension. 

It may be oppoitune here to observe, 
that the doses of mtdicinal substances 
mu^t be varied according to the na¬ 
ture of the disease, the constitution, and 
age of the patient, &c. ftcc.; and that al¬ 
though we have given soule general di¬ 
rections relative to this subject, under 
the article Dose, and also under every 
separate article of the materia iiiedica ; 
yet, no rules which can be laid down, 
will embrace all the variety of cases 
in which it will be necessary to vary 
the motle and quantity in their udini- 
nistralioii. In such variation does much 
of the art of medicine consist, and 
which is best acc|uired by experience. 
Nothing, however, is more erroneous 
than tlie sufiposition, tliat by increasing 
the dose of a medicine, w e increase its 
efficacy, wheieas it should be borne in 
mind, that many medicines differ from 
poisons, not in their nature, but merely 
in their dose. Thus it is well known. 


fltudounces. Mix for a clyster, which 
should be administered every third 
night, three different times ; it should 
thoj be repeated every other night if 
there be ocea.sion, four successive times. 
For the worms called Ascarides. 


We have thus given a short view of 
the materia medica, and of the most 
eligible mode of combining medicines. 
It can be hardly expected that the un- 
inforined reader should be able at once, 
to apply these different recipes to the 
purposes for which they are intended ; 
but we venture to hope that after an at- 
tepf^ve study of our work, most of the 
forma here exhibited, may be made 
available for the alleviation of disease ; 
or even varied to suit the exigence of 
the case. 


We caoupt quit this subject without 
impressing |i|^OB the reader’s attention, 
the Tfsponabilitjf vf giving saedi- 


that corrosive sublimate, and even arse¬ 
nic, in small doses, in the hands of the 
skilful, are powerful medicines, but in 
large doses, they are destructive poi¬ 
sons. Five grains of eamplior act as a 
mild sedative, and slight diaphoretic, 
but twenty grains induce, nausea, and 
actas'a stimulant. So again, fipium 
in too large doses, instead of promoting, 
prevents sleep, and rather stimulates 
the bowels, than acts as a narcotic ; 
and in still 4arger doses, it is a destruc¬ 
tive poison. Again, two ounces of 
many of the purging neutral salts, are 
apt to he emetic, one ounie even of 
alum, to be cathartic, and two drachms 
to be refrigerant; in like manner, the 
preparations of antimony, cither vomit, 
purge, sweat, or are poisons, according 
to the qiiantity.exhibiti d. 

The operation of ihedicines is also in¬ 
fluenced by certain general circum- 
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stances, wtilch should be constantly 
kept in mind when we determine the 
dose. These circumstances are, age, 
sex, temperament, strength of the pa¬ 
tient, habit, diet, climate, duration of 
the disease, state of the stomach, idio¬ 
syncrasy, perhaps the most important 
of all j and the variable activity of the 
medicinal substance itself’, if the me¬ 
dicine be of the animal or vegetable 
kind, its variability is most common. 

Brandy, for example, a few ounces of 
which, taken in a state of health, will 
produce intoxication, when gir'en on 
proper occasions, even in large doses, 
produces no such effect. See Brandv. 

Women, in general, require smaller 
doses than men. Habit, or the con¬ 
tinued use of a medicine, generally di¬ 
minishes its power, although saline 
cathartics appear to be an excejition. 
Indeed, such effects have many medi¬ 
cines, which are habitually taken, that 
they frequently become of no use 
whatever, or are injurious. In this re¬ 
spect, the continued use of some medi¬ 
cines, and the continued use of some 
kinds of food, appear to be very nearly 
allied, so that variety in both, is often 
absolutely necessary to promote health. 

We have mentioned under the article 
Dose, the diminished gradation for 
children, but children will bear larger 
doses of calomel than even adults; and 
many medicines which do not affect 
adults, although exhibited in consider¬ 
able quantities, prove injurious even in 
small doses, to children. 

.We’feel that we have extended this 
articl^’to considerable length ; but, as 
it is most probably the last in our 
work, in which we shall have occasion to 
expatiate on the powers and operations 
of medicines, we persuatlfe ourselves, 
that in our anxiety to guard our readers 
in every possilde way in their adminis¬ 
tration^'^medicines, it will be found, as 
it is intended, a useful epitome of the 
art. See Pharmacy. 

Matrimony. See Love, Marriage, 
and HusBiND and Wife. 

MATTER, in physiology, whatever 
is extended, and capable of making re¬ 
sistance hence, because all bodies, 
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whether solid oi* fluid,' aiii extended, 
and do resist, we conclude that the;^ 
are material, or made up of matt^. 
That matter is one and the same thing 
in atl bodies, and all its variety arises 
from the various forms and shapes in 
which we see it, is very probable, and 
may be concluded from a general ob¬ 
servation of the procedure of nature, in 
the generation and destruction of bo¬ 
dies. Matter is often spoken of in phi¬ 
losophy, in opposition to mind, or our 
intellectual part. See Mind. 
Matweed, the sea. See Reed. 
MATWEED, Matgrass, or Nar- 
dus, a genus consisting of three species, 
the s/rea<a, common to our heaths, the 
aristata, indigenous to the south of Eu¬ 
rope, and the ciliaris, with grassy, flat, 
leaves. The first species is eaten by 
horses and goats, but rejected by cows 
and sheep. It is, moreover, a trouble¬ 
some weed. 

Maucauco. See Macauco. 
Mawseed. See PoPPY. 
MAXILLA, in anatomy, the jaw. 
The lower jaw is called maxilla inferior, 
the upper jaw maxilla superior. 

May, in botany. See Thorn. 
MAY-APPLE, or Podophyllum, a 
genus of creeping plants, consisting of 
two species, natives of North America. 
The calyx is three-leaved, petals nine, 
berry one-celled, crowned with a stigptna, 
MAY-FLY, Day-fly, or Ephems- 
ris, a genus of insects consisting of thir¬ 
ty-one species. These short-lived anl- 
mal.s are found every where about waters 
in the summer, and in their perfect state 
seldom live above a day ; some of them 
not an hour, during which time they 
perform all the functions of life, and 
answer all the purposes of nature. The 
larva lives under water, and is eaten bv 
trout, and other fishes. Eight species 
are found in our own country : the »«/- 
gata, or Common May-fly has reticti- 
late wings, spotted with brown ; body 
yellowish black : the female lays het 
eggs over water, which sink to the bot¬ 
tom by their own specific gravity, ' 
May-lily. See Li ly of the Va 
MAY-WEED, or Cbtula, a ifehtis 
of plants, consisting of twenty-tWo spe- 
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cies, widely scattered orcr the globe, 
but chiefly Cape plants, or the south ot‘ 
Europe; they are all heibaeeous an¬ 
nuals, about eight inches high, and 
adorned commonly wjrh yellow floweis. 

A species of chamomile, the cotula 
/wlida, is also caller! iiwiy-weed. 

MAZZARD, a species of wild cher¬ 
ry, small, and of a black colour. 

MEAD, a vinous liquor, prepared 
from honey and water. One of the best 
methods of making this liquor is the fol¬ 
lowing ; into twelve gallons of water, 
slip the whites of six eggs ; mix them 
well together, and to the mixture add 
twenty pounds of honey. Let the tiquor 
boil an hour, and when boiled, add 
r'innamon, ginger, clo\es, mace, and 
rosemary. As soon as it is cold, put 
a spoonful of yeast to it, and put it into 
a cask, keeping the vessel filled as it 
w'orks; when it has done working, stop 
It up close, and when fine, bottle it off 
for use. 

Another method ; Put'three pounds 
of the linvst lioney, to one gallon of 
water, and two lemon peels ; hoil it 
half an hour, letting it be wdl scum¬ 
med ; put in while boiling, the lemon 
peel ; work it w'fh yeast ; then put the 
whole to stand i'*r five or six months; 
when it may be bottled off. If it is to 
be kejit for several years, four pounds of 
honey shoMld be put to each gallon of 
water. 

Mead is doubtless an agreeable 11- 
(juor, but it generally contains a portion 
of ujidecomposed sugar, which is al¬ 
ways incoin enl» lit to dyspeptic pa¬ 
tients: rarelv, indeed, will any of the 
sweet wines agree with a diseased sto- 
nuich. 

MEAD, or Meadow, generally sig- 
• nifies pastille, or grass-land, that is an¬ 
nually mown for hay. 

There are three kinds of meadows ; 
those on the banks of streams ; on the 
upland, or more elevated grounds ; and 
bog meadow. 

Were the first kind judiciously inun- 
<iated, when the stream is turbid with 
earth or manure washed (Vom it from the 
surroUiiding (lonirtry, they would be- 
‘ come excedi ugly fertile; but us they 


are rarely protected by embankments, 
and fiequently overflow at improper 
seasons, the best grasses arc destroyed,*' 
and hence the herbage is often very in¬ 
different. I'he ordinary produce of 
c»ch meadow is, about one ton of hay 
per acre. 

The upland meadows of Middlesex, 
by being manured with the rich soil of 
the metropolis, are of the first quality. 
The manure is almost universally laid 
on such laud, about the nroiith of Octo¬ 
ber, while it is sufficiently dry to bear 
the drawing of loaded carts without in¬ 
jury, and when the heat oftheaiay is so 
moderated, as not to exliale the volatile 
parts of the dung. 

Meadow land for cows is, generally, 
mown two, or even three times in the 
summer. The grass is scarcely permit¬ 
ted to stand till the seedling stems fully 
rise, the great object in this case being to 
procure hay of a soft grass quality. It 
is generally mown the first time each 
season, early in May, from two to four 
weeks sooner than it would be advisable 
to do, if the hay were intended for the 
support of horses, and for fattening cat¬ 
tle. In all other cases, good farmers ne¬ 
ver think of mowing their meadow lands 
more than once a year, unless they have, 
or can easily procure, dung sufficient to 
cover the ground immediately after the 
second mowing. In general, however, 
when hay for horses and fat cattle is the 
object, it is thought most advisable to 
mow but once, and to feed ail the after 
grass, with a view of increasing the prin¬ 
cipal crop of the following yea^ And, 
indeed|by mowing land only ojice^very 
year, unless moans be taken to manure 
it well, eilherby feeding large quantities 
of horned cattle on it during the winter 
season, or by^other manui'C, it soon be¬ 
comes poor and yields but an iiidifTeiciit 
quantity as well as quality, of grass. 
There are some exceptions, however, to 
this : rich land, which has heeii U few 
years inclosed from the access of salt 
water, does not suffer byaniiual mowjog, 
for many years, any deNviorution ; ir- 
rigatcil meadows form also another ex¬ 
ception. • 

In many hilly and pastoral 'districts 
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bog nieadovi't are etilt 
considered by the farmer as an impor- 
itiat'dleqiiisition. In some cases the gruss 
is to soft thiitit isdifhcnlt to convert it 
intdi hay. To freveut its being consoli¬ 
dated ID cocks, it must be frequently 
opened up, and when the weather per- 
auats^ ebmpletely exposed to the sun and 
wind. 

’When the natural herbage is of a 
coarser description, it may be put into 
small cocks in rather a green, or a damp 
atate, BO as to go through the process of 
sweating, or a slight fermentation. The 
woody fibres in course hay, are thus reii- 
dared more palatable and nutricious, 
while il9 condition for becoming fodiler, 
is eonwderuby improved; but when any 
warmth becomes preceptible, if the 
veather will permit, the hay should be 
apread out, end put into large cocks, the 
. moment it is in a dried state. 

’ In the mwster districts of Scotland 
hay harms are necessary, the construc¬ 
tion of which is as open as possible, for 
the purposeof drying as well as preserv¬ 
ing huy. 

The quantity of hay per acre, on bog 
and moist meadows, is, of course, ex¬ 
ceedingly variable : but in the low land 
districta of Somersetshire, we have 
known two tons of prime hay obtained, 
oflen from one acre of such land. 

* Meadows which are designed for hay, 
and where manure is not to be obtained, 
wiU produce the best and most early 
gfilss, if winter hained, that is, not fed by 
.aufimnis during the winter: in such 
.caHCB.it may be cut early, and with much 
leas ganger of impoverishing the land, 
fiae Hay. 

(MEADOW GRASS,or Poa, a genus 
“Klf plants^ cooBisting of sixty-five species, 
,l»cBttered over the globe, sijjieen of which 
are common to our own country : most 
pl^thetatforming an excellent and agree- 
rable food forcattle. The following are the 
aoitecbielly cultivated : the pra/crtjri.«, or 
(SmeiitbtSlalked meadow grass, with a 
(diffuse panicle and spikelets, four-fiow- 
erecb , trivialist or Rough-stalked 
Mcadoit graMr'withdiHritee panicle and 
spikelets, fbree-flqwered. The o^uattce, 
or W«ter-rted grass, with a branched, 
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loose, erect panicle Mid spikgletOi Mt- 
flowered, liticnr. This is the largest of 
the British grasses, rising in marshy 
soils, and in waters, to the height of five 
or six feet: most cattle are fond of it, 
and will often so far plunge into stag¬ 
nant waters for it, as to endanger their 
lives. 

MEADOW-RUE, or Thalictrum, 
a genus of plants, comprehending twen¬ 
ty-three species, chiefly natives of Eu¬ 
rope, a few of Asia and America: tte 
following are indigenous to our own 
country ; the alpinum, or Alpine mea¬ 
dow-rue ; the majus, or Larger mea- 
dow-rhe, with drooping flowers, found 
on our bushy hills ; the minus, or Lesser 
meadow-rue, with panicled drooping 
flowers, found in our pastures; ainl the 
Jlavum, or Common yellow meadow- 
rue, with erect flowers, found in our 
meadows : the rhabarbamni pauperum, 
of the old dispensatories. The root is 
said to be aperient and stomachic, and 
to approach in those respects the vir¬ 
tues of rhubarb. 

One or two of these, and several of 
the exotic kinds, are cultivated in our 
gardens. 

MEADOW SAFFRON, or Coi- 
ehicum, a genus of plants, containing 
three species : the montanum, a native 
of Spain j—the variegaium, a native of 
the Greek islands;—and the 

with flat lanceolate leaves, 
common to the meadows of our own 
country. It is a perennial plant. The 
bulb is double, solid, large, egg-shaped, 
and covered with a brown membranous 
coat. The leaves, which appear iu spring, 
are radical and spear-shafied. They 
wither away entirely before the end qf 
summer, and are succeeded by the 
flower, which appears in Autumn, with¬ 
out any leaves. There is no calyx. The 
corolla, which is of a pale lilac colour, 
mottle<l with deeper lilac, springs, di¬ 
rectly from the bulb, and consists pf-a 
tube about five inches long, twp-thirds 
of which are sunk in the ground.. The 
fruit is a three-lobed, three-celled Yup- 
sule. 

The bulb ia the part used medici¬ 
nally ; it is in greatest perfection after 
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the disappear in and before 
the flowers appear in Antiimn, between 
whieh periods it should be taken up. It 
yiefds, when mature, on being cut trans¬ 
versely, a milky-looking acrid juice, 
which e)(coriates the fingers. It is used 
in infusions, cither in wine, or in spirit. 
A deposit forms in the wine, which is 
extremely acrid, exciting nausea and 
griping, but it is not essential to the 
• virtue of the medicine; hence the bot¬ 
tle in which the medicine is kept, should 
never he shaken when it is poured out. 
The recent bulb has scarcely any odour; 
but when dug up at the proper season, 
its taste 18 bitter, hot, extremeljf acrid, 
producing a burning sensation in the 
stomach, even when taken in small 
quantity. This acrimony depends on 
an essential oil, which is dissipated by 
drying. Vinegar and wine best extract 
its active qualities. 

Meadow saffron possesses diuretic, 
purgative, and narcotic properties. In 
gout its efficacy has been fully ascer¬ 
tained ; (See Gout.) and in allaying 
the pain, it may be almost said to pos¬ 
sess a specific property. It operates on 
the bowels chiefly, and the nervous sys¬ 
tem. 

The dose in substance, is from half a 
grain to three grains of the recent bulb, 
made into a pill. 

The W IKE OF Meadow Saffron is 
made thus: 

Take of the fresh root of meadow saf¬ 
fron sliced, one pound ; of sherry wine 
one pint. Macerate for three days and 
strain. When wanted for use, the clear 
wine only is to be poured off. The dose 
is from twenty tosixiy drops. It is best 
to begin with the smallest quantity at 
first. The above is the form recoin- 
niendedbySrr Edward Home. See 
<i^tJAcit Medicines and Rheumatism. 

yinegar of meadow saffron : take of 
the Foot, (bulbs) of fresh meadow saf¬ 
fron sliced one ounce; of acetic acid, 
distilled vinegar, one pint; proof spirit 
» fiuidounce. Macerate the meadow 
siffrun root with the vinegar, in a co- 
vered glass vessel, for twenty dour hours, 
t^teb Express, und twtihe liqnor aside, 
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that tbefeculeDcieatnaywifoBide; 
add the spirit to the cl«ir liquor. 

It is given as a diuretic in ascites Mul 
bydrotborax; it may be also given in 
gout. The dose is from half a fluid- 
^rachm to one fluidrachm, united with 
honey, or in any bland fluid. 

The flowers of meadow saffron are 
said to be poisonous to cattle. 

For the treatment of persons who 
have taken this medicine in aaa over 
dose, see Poisons. 

Meadow Saxifrage. See Saxifrage. 

Meadow sweet. See Dropwort. 

Meal. See Bread and Flour. 

Meals. See Breakfast, Oimner, 
and Supper. 

Mealy Tree. See Guelder-rose. 

MEASE, five hundred herrings. 

MEASLES, or Ru^eo/n, a contagious 
and eruptive disease, attacking the con¬ 
stitution, but once. It is distinguished 
by considerable fever,preceded by shiver¬ 
ing, attended with thirst, hoarseness, a 
frequent, hoarse, dry, cough, and often, 
with some difficulty of breathing. The 
eye-lids are also somewhat swelled j the 
eyes a little inflamed, discharging tears, 
frequent sneezing, and other catarrhal 
symptoms, indicating an inflamniatory 
disease, which it strictly is. It is aim 
attended with drowsiness. The erup¬ 
tion, commonly appears on the skin 
the fourth day, first on the face, and 
then successively on the lower parts of 
the body ; it is at first in small red pim¬ 
ples, but soon after a number of these 
appear in clusters ; it retains its redness, 
or increases for two days; on tlio>third, 
the redness changes to a browni^ red, 
and in a day or two more it disappears, 
a mealy scaling off of the skin taking 
place. During the whole time of the 
eruption, tjje face is somewhat tUrgid, 
blit seldom considerably swelled. ^ 

Sometimes, after the eruption has ap¬ 
peared, the fever ceases entirely; but 
more commonly it continues, or is in¬ 
creased, and does not cease till after the 
peeling, or desquamation of the skin, 
and even then it does not always cease ; 
and the <*oagh, very commonly, conti¬ 
nues much longer.. It sometiincs ws- 
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sumes theappearance of an indaramation 
of the lunge, and which most probably 

da ordinary cases, keeping the pa¬ 
tient cool, avoiding all animal food, and 
every kind of fermented, or stimulating 
liquor, with an ocoasionai dose of Epsom 
salts, will be sufficient to obviate the in¬ 
conveniences attendant on tliis disease ; 
but when it is more violent, it will re¬ 
quire an experienced medical attendant. 

Bleeding is one of the chief remedies 
to which recourse must be had. It is to 
be employed more or less, according to 
tl»e urgency of the symptoms, cough, 
and difficulty of breathing: although 
cooling purgati\es will often be of ser¬ 
vice. The dry cough may be alleviated 
by the use of dptmilceuts ; but blisters 
supplied to the sternum, particularly after 
the inflammatory stage is passed, are ex¬ 
cellent to remove the oppression of 
tlie breathing. Acidulated drinks, such 
as lemonade, tamarind tea, &c, may be 
taken in almost every stage of the com¬ 
plaint with advantage, but particularly 
whilst any symptoms of iuflammatiuii 
remain. In the latter stages of the dis¬ 
ease, where there is thirst, with great de¬ 
bility, and want of appetite, we have 
known rough, strong, old cider, given 
to children to allay the thirst, to have an 
excellent effect, and to supersede for 
some days the use of atiy other aliment. 

Whenever, tlieiefore, chiblreii are at¬ 
tacked by this complaint, and they are 
more commonly attackeil by it than 
adults, an exposure to cool air, the avoid¬ 
ing (ff all animal food, and u saline 
purg^,sudiasadose of Epsom, orGlau- 
Iter’s sjilts, given at the firstattack, pro- 
inisethebest ultimate lesultof thcdisease. 

It is not in general fatal, but it may 
be made so by a hot regiinjen, improper 
food, and a confined, close situation; 
brfnce It b very often fatal in the con¬ 
fined-dwellings of the poor, in crowded 
towns, and l>ence tlie necessity of vend- 
and pore air. See Contasion-. 
•-MfiASURE, in a legal and commer¬ 
cial sense, denotes a certain proportion, 
or quantity, of any commodity, whether 
(li^ -or lu|uid. Xhe itaitraments by 
wliidi these quantities are ascertained, 
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are culled measures, an account of which 
Will be found under their different names 
in the order of the alphabet. See Peck, 
Busuel, Gallon, Ell, Yard, &c. 

Measures are either longitudinal, ns 
an int h,/oot, S^c. or of capacity for both 
dry and liquid articles, as ipeck, pmt,^c. 

The measures of capacity are in tins 
country very differentia diffeientplaces, 
producing much inconvenience and un¬ 
certainty. See Bushel. 

MEAT. See Fibrin and Flesh. 

MECHAN ICS, that branch of prac¬ 
tical mathematics, which considers mo¬ 
tion and the moving powers, their nature 
and laws, with their effects on machines. 
It is to this science that our manufac¬ 
tures are so deeply indebted for iheir 
present irajirovemcnt, state, and great 
powers of dispatch. See Manueac- 
TU 

MECHOACAN, the root of an 
American species of the convolvulus, 
formerly in the materia mediea, Imi 
unimportant, it being now snpeii-eded 
by jai.ip. 

JVl E<JON IUM, in anatomy, the black 
thick exereiiient discharged by the child 
shortly after its birth. 

Mecommn is also a name formerly 
given to the dried juice of the white 
puppy. It was similar in its properties 
to opium. 

MEDIASTINUM, in anatomy', a 
double membrane, formed by u dupli- 
cature of the pleura, and dividing the 
thorax into two parts, 

Medicago, or Medick. See Luceun, 

MEDICINE, the art or science of 
curing diseases. 

Considerable difference of opinion has 
existed, and still eoiitinne.-, to exj.st, ler 
lative to the theory of this luip iit.mt 
art. Nor can we be expected to set' le 11 e 
discordancies. Whilst on the one hand* 
Brpwn, Darwin, and their followers, 
contend, that two orders only of general 
diseases are to be found, others seem to 
consider every disease oteurring in the 
individual, as $m generis, or one to be 
treated according to its peculiar symp<< 
toms, and not us being referable to any 
order. It must be adcuitied, liowever, 
that the most abundant evidence is in 
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favotir of the outlines of the Brunonian 
system. This system is not that which 
has obtained professedly among the 
medical practitioners of Great Britain ; 
and it was unfortunate for it, that the 
personal character of its author was by 
no means favourable to its general ac¬ 
ceptance ; but we cannot agree with a 
respectable modern medical writer, that 
it is now nearly fallen into deserved ob¬ 
livion. On the contrary, unless we have 
greatly mistaken the medical practice 
of this country, althoimh our physi¬ 
cians quote the name of Cullen, they, 
in innumerable instances, act upon tlie 
system, if not the autliority, of liifoWN. 
It is true Brown’s system has over¬ 
turned, or attempts to overturn, that 
ingenious, and to all practical purposes, 
useless classification, which Cullen, 
with so much parade ol leariiiug, at¬ 
tempts to teach ; but wo think that 
there is not one candid tuedical profes¬ 
sor in the world, who will deny the 
merit of simplicity to Brown’s, and of 
complexity and muntelligihility to Cul¬ 
len’s system. Tliis is an age iii which 
men arc to be no longer deceived by 
names, by learned terms, or the dkla 
of the acade.nician : and even Medi¬ 
cine, in her strong hold of m\steiy and 
academic poin]>, must ultimately give 
way to common sense and the know¬ 
ledge which is abroad. 

Whilst we make these comments, we 
are aware, that it would be much more 
to our purpose, in a Family Cyclopse- 
din, to lay down some unerring oiitlinc.s, 
by which the practice of tliis important 
art could be regulated ; but we are 
obliged tocotifes.s, that if it be not found 
in Brown’s system, it is to be found no 
where else; that it is invariably to be 
found in his sy.stem, we are, however, 
neither so stupid as to believe tior to as¬ 
sert. At the same time we think that 
common, as well as good sense, must 
discover in the diseases which afflict 
mankind, innumerable corroborations 
of the chief outlines of Brown’s theory. 
As we have given a concise account of 
this theory under our article Bruno- 
nian System, we need not enlarge up¬ 
on it again here 5 and as we know no 
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other theory which can be'practicallyu 
useful to our readers, we have nothing 
further to add than merely to refer 
them in the practice of medicine, whicli 
is certainly of the greatest importance, 
t<^ the mode of treatment of the several 
diseases in the order of the alphabet ; 
and to Electricity, Excitability, 
Excitement, Galvanism, Irrita¬ 
bility, Materia Medica, &c. &c. 

MEDICINECHEST, a chest divi¬ 
ded into various compartments, to hold 
bottles, kc. for the purpose of contain¬ 
ing medicine. Every family sliould be 
jtrovided with one of these cjiests, as 
they are, on every account, convenient, 
and are nsually made sons to be porta¬ 
ble. I'hey should always lie fnrnihhcd 
with a lock, to prevent indiscreet per¬ 
sons from having aceess to them, and 
they should contain such medicines as 
are inoieimineduitelj useful 111 a family ; 
such as Epsom sails, m.ignesia, calomel, 
conserve of loses, compound colocyiith 
pills, Peruvian baik, rhubarb, senna, 
gum arabic, chamomile flowers, carbo¬ 
nate of ainirioma, coin[)oun(l spirit of 
ammonia, sointiun of carbonate of am¬ 
monia, compound spirit of lavender, 
oil of cinnamon, oil of peppermint; 
(both these for making cinnamon and 
(lepifeiinint water,) coni|>ound tincture 
of benjamin, tincture of opium, pare¬ 
goric elixir, st;> ptic tmctuie, linseed and 
olive Oil, castor oil, lime water, lead 
plaster, gallmiium plaster, red precipi¬ 
tate, yellow basilicoii, calamine cerate, 
Spanish flies, or blister plaster, savin 
cerate, spermaceti cerate, lint, Iqitber, 
and a bolus knife ; tapioca, «igo,^rrow 
r(K)t, pearl barley, and isinglass ; a clys¬ 
ter pipe and bladder, and an ivory sy¬ 
ringe. See Pharmacy. 

MEDLAJI, or MtspVux, a genua 
which would be with more piopriety 
arranged together, under tratcpgutt W 
THORN, and to which all the medlars m 
fact belong. It consists altogetlinr of 
between twenty and thirty species, chief¬ 
ly North America, a few European ami 
Asiatic plants; we shall only notice here 
the following ; 

The Germa^ica, qr common medlar, 
is unarmed, having lanceolate, some- 
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kNiTCif iin(l«>iitary flowersi' 
it m And: tt> be feund mkliit oar bedgfeB, 
m di)»bt. It is «»ai*Hy propw- 
gttted ' % on tiie cointnwi 

white- thorn (»ee T»ORti.) The fmit 
is '.Wjoll known, the c»ze of a sma't 
ap^e« end not eatable till it isappa* 
entl)' about to decay : it is generally 
plunked from the tree in October, and 
when eaten, is said to heastritigent, but 
this is, we think, itnorrect. 

The •/apontca, or Lu-quat, is a spe* 
cies of the medlar, lately cultivated with 
suctiess, in this country. It is a native 
of Japan and the southern parts of Chi- 
nUk . In its natural state, it is a tree of 
soiEue. magnitude, and great beauty. 
The flowers have « delicate scent, 
resppihling tlte liawthorn flower; the 
shape of the fruit is oval, somewhat 
like e ^nli apricot; it is of a very de- 
liciite, pelc orange hue, partially tin¬ 
ted with red, and covered with a line 
down f it 16 about one inch and a quar¬ 
ter by one inch in diameter. Although 
it.BlHiy he kept with care, in the open 
ground - m this country, it requires the 
netttor a stove to make it bear fruit. 

The chttmee-mespilust is unarmed, and 
has ovate, acutely serrate, glabrous 
leaves. This plant bears a red fruit, 
which is called Downy medlar, or bas¬ 
tard quince. 

Tab cofonea«{er, or Dwarf quince. 

For the rest of the species of this ge¬ 
nus worthy of note, see Thorn. 

MEDULLA, the marrow ; it implies 
also the pith of vegetables. 

M^dulia gpinalis. See Spin A i. M AR- 
ROpyv 

medulla oblongata, in 

anatomy a medullary continuation of the 
tituler )H<rt of the cerebrum and cere- 
beUain, connecting the bcain with the 
spinqj. marrow. !^e Brain. 

medusa, in zoology, a genusof the 
class, jwnrms^, having a gelatinous orbicu¬ 
lar generally flat underneath. 

The gelatinous mass constituting the 
bodyt.^ia oCiiiflhreat figures, furuidi- 
ed .^ith aems, or tentacular preceues, 
prijg^edii^from the loader surface4 this' 
lac^4<.a|NHSie8 when touched, cause a 
slig'^t tingling and redness, and are 
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usually denoniinirted sea*ne<tiec. 'They 
are. soppiised t* cnmrtitote the thief 
food of cetaceous mammals ; tneat of 
them shine with great splendor in the 
water. Korti-foar specieft have beeh 
described; the gieater namberwith a 
small body ; a few with ciiiate ribs. 
They are scattered over the waters <ef the 
globe ; ten of them common to our own 
toast. Some contract into the shape of 
a pigeon's egg, others an apple, a nut¬ 
meg, or lialf a cherry. Their coloof n 
generally blueish, reddish, or yellowish 
brown ; texture transparent or hyaline. 
Some of them are very splendid in the 
waterj' especially the nocti/uca, an inha¬ 
bitant of the Atlauticand Mediterranean 
seas; it wanders in large groups, illu¬ 
mining the water; and if shaken in sea¬ 
water It emits considerable sparks of 
light. 

MELANCHOLY, a disease in wWoh 
the mind is affected with gloomy, SUd^i 
and painful emotions, or with some ouie' 
painful emotion, and arising opparetitlo 
from inadequate causes; but which, 1^ 
vertheless, originates either in some af¬ 
fection of the brain, and then is usually 
a species of insanity ; or from some dis¬ 
ease in the stomach, or other viscera, aft- 
tended with dyspepsia, and is, in such 
case, usually denominated hypochondri¬ 
asis. The cure of melancholy must, of 
course, depend upon its cause, and the 
order of discuses to which it might be¬ 
long. See Hypochondriasis, and In¬ 
sanity. 

Melasses. See Sugar. 

MELIC-GRASS, Rope-grass, or 
Melica, a genus of plants comprising 
nine species, natives of Europe, the 
Cape, or South America; three common 
to the woods, mountains, or hogs, of owr 
own country. The species most worthy of 
notice is the nutans^ which grows wild 
on our mountains, smd is used in the 
Hebrides, as h material fur rofM» for 
fishing-nets, as h wilt remain long in 
the water without rotting. 

MELILOT, or Trifolium MetUotv* 
offitmeiis. A species of Trefoit, for¬ 
merly in the materia medical and -dis- 
tinguished by its strong and peemhar 
smell, hut it is of very trifling efficacy. 
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SfHliiite. Sec Bitomek. 

Melon. See Cucumber. 

Melon, the water, See Gourd. 

MEMBRANE, in anatomy, ■ thin 
expanded sulxitHnce, composed of cel¬ 
lular texture, whose elastic fibres are so 
arrtnged, and woven toj;ether,asto allow 
of great pliability. The membranes of 
the body are various, such are the skin, 
peritoneum, pleura, dura mater, &c. &c. 
• Memorandum. See Common-place 
Book:. 

MEMORY, that faculty of the mind 
which consists in the repetition or revi¬ 
val of impressions or ideas previously 
received. 

The memory is one of those funda¬ 
mental powers of the mind without 
which there could be no intellectual ope¬ 
ration. The comparing faculty could 
not exist without memory, and hence, 
wh^re the memory is weak, the judg¬ 
ment must be more or less defective. 
The memory may, however, be much 
improved by practice, and the introduc¬ 
tion of proper habits. 

The memory of some persons is sur¬ 
prisingly tenacious ; yet there is a con- 
taut disposition in the mind to loie the 
impie-.bions which we ha-.e received, un¬ 
less they are cccasioually revived by our 
attention being turned to the objects, or 
to bimilaroneSjwhichoriginally produced 
them. Those ideas which are often re¬ 
freshed by a frequent return of the 
* objnpts or actions which produce them, 
fix themselves best in the memory, 
and remain longest there. And the 
impressions of sensible objects are, in ge¬ 
neral, much lielter remembered than 
those of purely mental ones. Thus, when 
WjB read a description of a plant, or of 
a iQower, or'bf a machine, in a book, we 
shall not remember either of them so 
wfcU as we sliall when they nxGseen by us. 

Xt is the same when we read a tragedy 
abounding in fine thought, and striking 
incident, but when we see it performed 
on the stage by living characters, the 
impresaions .which we receive from it, 
are much, more vigorous and lasting. 
Tiie^^same holds good in the acquisition 
of many, seieucea: end for this reason. 
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they are taught much better by leeturcf, 
with exemptificattoti^ than by ik\m^ 
and solitary reading. Hence also nmd^ 
ing aloud, is a great help to memory. 

Attention and repetition are, therefore,' 
esaential to the improvement of the me¬ 
mory ; and when men complain of a dn* 
ficiency of this faculty, it wilt be often 
found to be nothing more than a neglect 
and inattention to particular subjects 
concerning which thev have not ta- 
terestfd themselves, ia truth, to ex¬ 
pect to retain in the memory any art or 
science without effort, and without fre^ 
quenl repetition, is little less thutrabeardl. 

To assist the memory many methods 
have been proposed, besides the common 
practice of making memorandums* 
which every person who cun read and 
write is in the habit of doing j they atw; 
for the most part, ineffectual. The best 
way to obtain a good memory is doubt¬ 
less by a constant and moderate exercise 
of it, by living temperately, not onl^ in 
eating, drinking, and sleep, but in It 
due employment and exercise of all the 
animal functions. Intemperance of alt 
kiixls, and excess of passion, are exceed- 
ingly prejudicial to the memory, so 
that we rarely meet with an intemperate 
person, whose memory is clear and te-‘ 
nacious. 

MENORRHAGIA, an imini>de«v 
rate flow of the mens^. See M£N- 

STBUATION. ‘ 

Menses. See MenstbuatioS. " 
MENSTRUATION. From the 
uterusofevery healthy woman who is not 
in estate of pregnancy, or who deal Mt 
give suck, there is a discharge of a jltUd ' 
resembling blood, at certain perfods, 
from the time of puberty, to the ap¬ 
proach of old age ; and fVorh the pie-' ' 
riods or returm of this discharge berng 
very often monthly, it is called metiw 
struation. There are, however^ laAtiiy 
exceptions to this definition. It is annSi 
that some women never mensttusffet!^ 
some menstruate while theycootiRbe^ibi 
give suck ; andvOthers are said to mbb^ 
struute during pregnancy; some 
said to menstruate in early 
others m old age; but budi ilischai*gA 
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may^ with more propriety, be called 
‘liV^bid: the definition, therefore, is 
'^'ierjferally correct. 

At whatever titne of life tliis dis¬ 
charge coines on, a female is said to he 
at puberty. The early or late appear¬ 
ance of this discharge may depend oiAhe 
climate, the constitution, the mode of 
life, food, and upon the manners of 
those with whom young females asso¬ 
ciate. In Greece, and other warm < oun- 
tries, girls begin to menstruate at 
eight, nine, and ten years of age; but 
as we advance to the northern climates 
there is a gradual protraction of the time 
till we come to Lapland, where the pe¬ 
riod is considerably later, the discharge 
in smaller quantity, at long intervals, 
and sometimes only in the summer. 

' In this country, the commencement 
of incnstruatloii is usually from the 
fourteenth to the eighteenth year, and 
sometimes at a later [leriod, without any 
signs of disease ; but a luxurious edu¬ 
cation, slee|ung on down beds, sitting 
in hot rooms, will induce this dis¬ 
charge at a more earlier period. The 
usual period of its cessation in this cli- 
■ mate is between the age of forty and 
fifty ; but sometimes much later. Wo¬ 
men who do not menstruate do not bear 
children. 

In general, where a young person 
uses a proper quantity of exercise in the 
open' air, and is otherwise regular in her 
Imbits, this discharge begins without 
inconvenience, and continues its periodi¬ 
cal course,with few if any interruptions, 
till marriage. But when there is either 
a weakness in the constitution itself, or 
bah habits are induced, an obstruction 
of thlscustomary and natural evacuation 
takes place, and disease of a serious na¬ 
ture is often the result. This disease 
is usually called Ameno^huea^ of which 
"CliLoaosis is a species, see that article. 
The' powdfer of the leaves of savine in 
thiscomplaintisa powerful remedy, and 
idso its essential oil. See Juniper. It is 
shid' that,' in menstrual obstructions, 
bleeding is often an efficient remedy; 
blit tve entertain serious doubts relative 
totlieuse of this evacuant. What is said 
Under Chlorosis, as well as Appetite, 
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Dyspepsia, and Hysteria, is d^ierv- 
ing particular attention, and need not 
therefore be repeated here. The tepid 
or warm bath may be of considerable 
service. 

Exercise of various kinds in obstructed 
menstruation, is one of the chief reme¬ 
dies, such as dancing, riding on horse¬ 
back, &c, proportioned, of course, to the 
strength and constitution of the patient. 
In some young females, who have never 
menstruated, although arrived in other 
respects at the age of puberty, the hy¬ 
men is found occasionally, though sel¬ 
dom, imperforated, so that the patient 
suffers much pain from the distension of 
the parts, with many strange symptoms 
and suspicions, injurious to her reputa¬ 
tion. In such case, an operation must 
be performed by a surgeon, to set free 
the confined contents of the uterus. 

Menorrhagia, or an immoderate flux 
of this evacuation, may be produced by 
various causes ; such as too stimulubt 
food and drink ; violent straining of the 
body ; violent exercise, particulaily 
dancing j blows on the abdomen j vio¬ 
lent passions ; excessive indulgence in 
sexual intercourse ; costiveuess; irequent 
abortions ; frequent child-bearing; diffi¬ 
cult and tedious labours, &c. Some 
of these causes are completely within 
the power of the patient herself, and 
should be nfiost sedulously attended to ; 
but iti this complaint, as well as in 
suppressed menses, if it become serious 
and alarming, medical advice should 
at once be had. 

As, however, patients are not always 
disposed to consult a medical atten¬ 
dant in this complaint,' if an excessive 
discharge has come on, it should he mo¬ 
derated as much as possible by abstain¬ 
ing from all exercise at its access, or 
during its continuance ; by avoiding Ru 
eiect posture as much as possible j by 
shunning external heat,warm chambers, 
and soft beds ; by using a light aud 
cooling diet ; by an adoption of sex¬ 
ual abstinence, and by obviating cos¬ 
tiveness with the gentlest laxatives. See 
Abortion, Fluor-albus, and Par¬ 
turition. 

The period of the cessation the 
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mcrues is generally considered one of the 
most critical in f^ale existence, and 
should be watched with extrenae care ; 
more especially is it so where a great de¬ 
parture from the salutary habits of 
wholesome exercise in the open air has 
taken placej and where, at the same time, 
sedentary employment and luxurious li¬ 
ving tend to introduce a morbid state of 
the system, against which we cannot be 
too much on our guard. At such pe¬ 
riods, the bowels should be kept most 
carefully relaxed j and, most probably, 
a few ounces of blood may occasionally 
be taken away, with considerable bene¬ 
fit : the state of the general health 
must, however, in some degree, deter¬ 
mine this. An intelligent female will 
not fail at such period, to be more 
guarded in her general habits, and be 
particularly circumspect as to her food 
and drink ^ whatever tends to disturb 
the functions of the stomach, is pecu¬ 
liarly injurious; and, therefore, the 
state of that organ detnunds iu this, as 
well as On many other occasions, par¬ 
ticular attention. 

MENSTHUUM, a liquid employeu 
us a solvent of various bodies. It is a 
term u»cd chiefly in chemistry. The 
principal luenstruums are water, acids, 
vinous spirits, oils, and alkaline liquors. 

MEIICIJRY, or Quicksilver. See 
Quicksilver. 

MFillCURV, or Mercurialis, a ge¬ 
nus ot pi,nils, consisting of six species, 
four huioptMii, one Cochin Chinese, 
one a Cape plant ■ two common to our 
own wastes and hedges j the perennis, 
or Dog'’s mercury, with a simple stem, 
rough leaves, aud a creeping root, when 
very young, is an innoxious esculent; 
but towards the middle of summer and 
Hutmun, highly poisonous; and has 
often produced great mischief by ha¬ 
ving been mistaken for chenopody. The 
annua, has glabrous leaves, and a cross- 
armed stem • it is used as a purgative, 
under various forms, by the French. 
See French Mercury. 

merganser, or Mergus, a ge¬ 
nus of birds, consisting of ten species, 
five of which are common to our own 
’Country, the rest natives of Europe or 
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America. The bill it too^e^, ^Un- 
drical, hooked at the point ; nbstrili 
small, oval, in the middle of the biW ; 
feet four toed ; the outer toe longest. 
They are as follow : the cucullatns, or 
Chested merganser, body above brown, 
beneath white. The or 

Goosander, is subcrested, white; h§jad, 
neck, upper part of the breast and 
wings, glossy black; tail cineiecus; 
feeds on fish ; flesh rancid ; builds some¬ 
times, on trees, but generally among 
rocks. The castor, or Dun-diver, is 
crested, cinereous. The serrutor, or 
Red-breasted merganser, w^thqiencjent 
crest: two other varieties, *Thempe- 
ria/is, or Imperial goosander, inhabits 
Sardinia ; size of a goose. The albel^ 
lus. Smew, or White nun. The »ii- 
nvtus, or Minute merganser, fourteen 
inches and a half long. The furdfer, 
or Fork-tailed merganser. Tlie^«.H'«f, 
or Brow'u merganser, is crested. The 
cceruleus, or Blue merganser. 

These birds, with fi'w exceptions, are 
of a middle size, between that of a goose 
and a duck. They swallow, with un- 
distinguibhing voracity, fishes by far 
too large to enter entire into the sto¬ 
mach ; and hence, while the one end 
is digesting in the msophagus, the other 
often remains in the throat. They are 
the most destructive of all birds which 
plunder the waters : their flesh is, how¬ 
ever, very indifferent. 

MERINO, a species of sheep, ori¬ 
ginally reared in Spain, and extremely 
valuable, for their production of flue 
wool. See Sheep. * 

M ERIT, in r.iorals, has been uaual- 
1 \ defined that conduct which deserves 
I (ward. The best merit, however, is 
tiiiit which consists in a discharge of 
duties, and tile best leward is the con¬ 
viction of the understanding that tl]os§ 
duties have been performeef. At no 
tune, whilst we act virtuously, Can we 
do more than our duty ; and a reward 
for doing that whicli is our duty is pre¬ 
posterous, Undoubtedly, the perfor- 
uiance of most of our duties, is accom¬ 
panied vyith pleajmrable sensations, and 
in this sense, virtue is,-gerierally, itsovvn 
reward: but by setting a high value 
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up<ia our mAml actiooftt ami cotMider* 
them M auch, tbat titay may be 
yer fu r ro cd or not, merely at the will, 
) 4 eM<ire, or caprice of the indiviriuai, 
mod if they are performed, expecting 
a reward that juatice ought not to de- 
OUmd, the virtue of the action ia de- 
Btroyed; which, though good in it«ielf, 
at far as concerns the motives of the 
actor, originates in vice: in other words, 
it ia ambition directed to a selfish and 
bad end. It is, undoubtedly, pleasant 
to be rewarded with the approbation of 
our fellow-men in the discharge of our 
duties;, but our motives are not al¬ 
ways so apparent to others, as to our¬ 
selves ; and if we expect even that spe¬ 
cies of reward, we shall often be disap¬ 
pointed. The principal reward, there¬ 
fore, which a good man will expect, and 
of which he may be sure, is the appro¬ 
bation of his own mind. 

Merlin. See Falcon. 
jllera/a.SeeBLAcKBiRDand Thrush. 
MESENTERY, in anatomy, the 
membraneous viscus in the cavity of 
tlie abdomen, attached to the vertebrae 
of the loins, and to which the intestines 
adhere. Jt is formed by a duplicature 
of the peritonaeum, and contains within 
it adipose membrane, lacteals, lympha¬ 
tics, glands, arteries, veins, and nerves. 
Its use is to sustain the intestines in 
such a manner, that they possess both 
mobility and firmness ; to support and 
conduct with safety the blood vessels, 
Ac, &r.; to fix the glands, and give an 
eaiernal coat to the intestines. 

The mesentery is liable to consider¬ 
ably derangement. In young children, 
a dtsoised state of the glands of the 
mesentery generally precedes or ac¬ 
companies scrofula, rickets, &c. ; one 
of the distinguishing characteristics of 
usidi diseased state ia considerable swel- 
iins« and distension of the abdomen; 
«e oare reason to believe, tbot this dis- 
cam ia sometimes accompanied with 
kydiooephalua. Costiveneaa is a very 
eomiDOD itteodant; it should be olv 
by ocotnoD^ doses of magnesia 
whI vhubarb ; interposiof, occasionally, 
• grain or twoof edoind. Air, ezer- 
fiims and tba teffid, or warm bath, with 
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nourishing food, afl^rd the best memui 
for its removal 

The if^nmmation oj^ the meteniery, 
is, it is said, in children, by no means a 
rare occurrence; but the difficulty of 
distinguishing it is great. Bteemng, 
or the 8|ipUt'ation of leeches to the 
swelled part of the abdomen will be ne¬ 
cessary. Light, and slightly stimula¬ 
ting food, such as barley water, sweet 
whev, &c. should be given. 

Mesocolon, m anatomy, that 
portion of the mesentery to which the 
colon is attached. 

METACARPUS, that part of the 
hand between the wrist and the fingers. 

METALS, in mineralogy, sub¬ 
stances forming a distinct class from all 
otfier bodies, and characterized by their 
perfect opacity, peculiar splendor, 
density, and specific gravity. They 
are excellent conductors of heat and of 
electricity. 

The metals constitute a numerous 
and important class of simple substan¬ 
ces. Many of them have been kuow ii 
to mankind for ages, some are of more 
recent discovery, and the existence of 
several others has been denionslrated 
within the last twenty years. The me¬ 
tals at present known, are forty-two in 
nurnher; Gold, Silver, Copper, lion. 
Mercury, Tin, Lead, Zinc, Bismuth, 
Antimony, Arsenic, Cobalt, Platinum, 
Nickel, Manganese, Tungsten, Telturi< 
um, Molybdenum, Uranium, Tiiwni* 
um, Chromium, Columbium, Palla¬ 
dium, Rhodium, Iridium, Osmium, 
Cerium, Potassium, Sodium, Lithium, 
Barium, Calcium, Strontium, Mag¬ 
nesium, Silicium, Alumium, Yttrium, 
Glucium, Zirconium; Thorinum, Se¬ 
lenium, and Cadmium. 

Among the metals, some are mallear 
ble, others brittle. Malleability, or the 
capacity of being exteuded by the ham¬ 
mer, belongs to the fcllowing metals, 
iu the order following : Gold, Sil¬ 
ver, Copper, Tin, Cadmium, Platintim, 
Lead, Zinc, Iron, Nickel, Palladinm* 
Potassium, Sodium, and frozen Mer- 
cu^, are also malleable. 

Tte malleable metals are nhoduetUet 
that ta,tiiey may bedrawn out into vires. 
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Thi^ ^9 according to ducti¬ 

lity as fcdlows: Gold, Silver, Platinum, 
iron. Copper, Zinc, Tm, Lead, Nick¬ 
el, and Palladium, 

The tenacUf of the metals varies very 
considerably. The following are the 
weights capable of being sustained by 
wires, of a line in diameter. 

lbs. decimal 
ayoird.parti 

A wire of Iron supports.549*250 
Copper ...... 302,278 

Platinum .... 274,320 

Silver,. 187,137 ,• 

Gold.;. 150,753 

Zinc. 109,54a 

Tin . 34,630 

Lead. 27,621 

The following metals are brilile : aii- 
timooy.arsenictbismuth,cerium,chronic, 
cobalt,columbium, manganese, niolyb> 
denum, tellurium, tungsten, titanium, 
and uranium. 

. ...Hf/Ooeof the metals are very hard, 
«^pd.many,so soft as to yield to the nail. 
Th^, are,all susceptible of fusion by 
heat, but the temperatures at which 
they liquify are extremely various. Mer¬ 
cury is fluid at all common tempera¬ 
tures, and requires to be cooled to 39“ 
degrees below mat of Fahrenheit’s ther- 
n,,A*fieU*r, before it congeals. Potas- 
,sipm melts at 150% rodium at 200°, ar- 
st;pic at 360% tin at 450“, lead at 60O", 
line at 700", and antimony at 800®. Sil¬ 
ver* gold, and copper, r^uire a bright 
cberiy-red heat j iron, nickel, and co>- 
^It^ a white heat j manganese and pal¬ 
ladium an intense white heat; molyb¬ 
denum,uranium, tungsten, and chrome, 
arp only imperfectly agglutinated at 
tile highest temperaturesof onrfurnaces; 
and titanium,cerium, osmium, iridium, 
diodium, platinum and columbium, 
reqqire the intense heat produced by 
'4n.ii)flamed current of oxygen or hydro¬ 
gen,, or that of galvanic electricity. 

I ;At higher temperatures than those re¬ 
quired for their fusion, many of the 
metalg are voiutile.'and may be distilled 
iir,elose vessels. Mercury, arsenic, potas- 
sium, tellurium,and zfne.are volatile at 
4ejlf heati, .Gold and wives are 
. 4ttto vQpwttF when exposed to 
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the intense hmt of the focus ef a burn¬ 
ing lens J and several of the m^IadMiil 
and evaporate vfider similar circaiu** 
stances. 

When the metals are exposed ai or¬ 
dinary temperaturea to the action of 
dxygeo, or of common air, they are.Mwy 
differently affected. If the gas bp per¬ 
fectly dry, very few of them suflian any 
change unless hoated in it;.tlieyr'thsii 
lose their metallic characters,■ ana lorm 
a very important series of cotapouude, 
called Qxides- A few of the 'inetals, 
however, resist the action of heat (and 
air so completely, that tl»ey^ may- be 
kept in fusion in an open crucib^'for 
many hours, without undergoing'toiy 
change. This is the case with gold and 
silver, and u few others, hence they have 
been culled perfect metals; they may, 
however, be oxidized by the gcflvunic 
flame, or by passing a strotig electric 
shock through them when drawn ihto a 
fine wire. >i- 

Each metal combines with a certain 
definite quantity of oxygen ; and whtte 
the same metal unites with it in more 
than one proportion, in the second,third, 
and other compounds, it is a multipte 
of that of the first: thus 100 parts of 
mercury combine with four of oxygmito 
produce the protoxide^ and with 8 to 
produce the peroxide. Copper also 
forms two oxides in the one, 12,5' of 
oxygen are united to 100 of metal, 
and in the other 25. * 

For further particulars, relative to 
the metals, see them under each bead in 
the order of the alphabet. pLATiirtjM, 
Gold, Silver, &c. ' j 

METALLURGY, the act of wdibv 
ing metallic substances from a state of 
ore and pyrite, to a state of perfect me¬ 
tallization. metals, and the various 
articles relative to each separate meltd 
throughout our work. * 

METAPHYSICS, in its mo-t con¬ 
fined sense, the doctrine of mental ph(i- 
nomena and operations, it is oot^oillr 
intention to enlarge upon this sub^tt^ 
but merely to observe, that a greetqfaMl 
has been written about the 
little purposed Too many phiioaaptlefls 
have supposed* that the fuftbePtbqNiia 
3 E 
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cf<le(5 from common sense and the 
(reti(‘t!i! '<i{)|)rt'liension -of mankind, in 
their si».'culiitions upon this subject, the 
nearer tiiey approached to truth, whereas 
we believe the contrary inference may 
he too often with justice deduced. 
For practical purposes, what we have ^o 
observeonthishcad, willbe found under 
the articles iDRA, Mind, Reason, &c. 

METATARSflS, that part of the 
foot l)etwecn the tarsus and the toes. 

MEFEORIC STONE, a stone, 
consistin;;; of iron and nickel, which has 
fallen from the atmosphere to the earth 
at various times, and in different coun¬ 
tries of the world, under circuinstaiices 
so well authenticated as to leave no 
doiilit of the fact, Nothing is, however, 
known of the source or orifyin of such 
bodies; it lias been ascertained, upon 
the uiost satisfactory and indisputable 
evidence, that they arc not of terrestrial 
formation. Some pfiilosophers have sup¬ 
posed that they are projected from a 
volcano in the moon, and others, with 
perhaps more })rol)abiIity, suppose they 
are foimeil in the almospliere by chemi¬ 
cal combination and the a;fencies of 
magnetism, or tlie electric fluid. See 
Iron. 

METEOROLOGY, the doctrine 
of the phenonjenaof the atmosphere, or, 
in more common lan"ua;^e, the science 
of tlie weather, dwduced from accurate 
and extensive observation. 

This science is still in its infancy, al- 
tbou;;b most certainly deserviiij; the at¬ 
tention of mankind, and particularly of 
the ao;riculturist. The plienonieiia of 
the atmosphere may be arrati;»erl under 
fivaheads: the alterations which occur 
in the weight of the air, those which 
taki' place in its tiniper.itore, tlie 
changes produced by rain and evapora¬ 
tion, the excessive agifaqon to which it 
js frequently subject, and tlie pheno- 
inena arising from electric and other 
causes. See Barometer, Weather, 
Wind, &,c. 

Methf^lin. See Mead. 

METHOD, regularity,oriler. No- 
thing is more advantageous in the ar- 
quisittOD of knowledge than method ; 
ito in regard to the convenience and dis- 
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patch of business, or affairs of any kind, 
method is absolutely necc^saiy, if we 
mean to make theiiio'.t of our time and 
our abilities, A habit of method should 
therefore be constantly pressed upon the 
attention oftheyoung and inexperienced. 

MEW, a species of gull. 
MEZEHEON, or Daphne Meze- 
reum, one of the thirty species of the 
genus Dai'hne, Tlie |»lants of this 
tribe are chiefly European, many Asia¬ 
tic, some of which have lateral and ter¬ 
minal flowers. The following are those 
most deserving of notice : 

Tlie Mezereum, or Common meze- 
reon, grows wnld in England and the 
North'of Europe; but for medical use, 
and as an ornamental shrub, it is culti¬ 
vated in gaidens. Its flowers, which 
are a palish lilac, and of an exquisite 
sce-nt, expand in January or February, 
before tlie leaves. The benies aie red. 
It is a hardy plant, seldom exi eediiig 
four feet in heiglit, most commonly less 
than two. There are four varieties, 
one with white flowers and jeliow ber¬ 
ries. But their medicinal effects appear 
to be the same. 

For medical use, the roots are dug 
up in A'ltumii, after tiie leaves have 
fallen, 'The inner bark of every part 
of this plant, when fiesh, is\cr\ acrid, 
producing inflammation, vcMcation, and 
a discharge of sciurn when apjilicd to 
the skin. The berries are equally acrid, 
acting, if eaten, as a corrosive poison. 
The bark retains its acrimony when 
dried. It yields its virtues to w.itcr and 
vinegar, operating as a stimulating 
diaphoietic, incicasiiig the general ar¬ 
terial action, and determining power¬ 
fully to the surfice; but it is apt to 
disorder the [irirme viae, and to produce 
vomiting and purging. It is occasion¬ 
ally employed as a stimulus to ill-con¬ 
ditioned ulcers. It has also been cliew< d 
with advantage in a difficulty of swal¬ 
lowing, occasioned by paralysis. As the 
virtue resides only in tlie baik, the root 
should be sliced longitudinally. It is 
used occasionally for chronii' rheuma¬ 
tism, sciofiilons swellings, and lepra; 
and has been 'upposed efficacious in 
the cure of ‘•yphilis. The dose in sub- 
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dtance is from one grain to ten. The 
bark is an ingredient in the compound 
decoction of sa)>aparilla. See Sarsa- 
pauilla. When the discharge fioin 
issues cannot be obtained by Common 
means, slices of the fresh bark of the 
root are steeped in \inegar for twenty- 
four iiours, and a siiial! portion of the 
hark laid on the issue for one night, 
the pea being previously removed. 

It is said that an excellent red lake 
may be prepaied fiom the lipe hernes 
of this plant. 

The Tliiimelcna, or Milk-woit leaved 
daphne, is a native of Spam, a decidu¬ 
ous slirub, about three feet higlu the 
flowers, whieh a[)peariri March, aieof a 
greenl^ll hue, and aie succeeded by jel- 
low beiTie-i. 

The Laureoluy Common spurge 
laurel, or Evergreen daphne, is found 
in our own woods, as well us in those of 
Germany and Switzerland. The flowers 
appear m January and continue till 
April, accompanied with a pleasant per¬ 
fume. 

The Cnidium, Gnidimii, or Flax¬ 
leaved daphne, is a native of ainl 

Spain, Tlien'pbui, or Al|)ine daphne, 
is a native of I'.ily and the Alps. Tlie 
<Mlorn, 01 Odoroii.'daiiliiie, exceeding all 
the rest of the lube for the cxcpiisite 
perfinne of its flower, is a native of 
China and J ip.iii. it must be cultivated 
in this eonnlry as a green-liou.se plant. 

The niezeuon and its varieties, are 
btsl propagated by sowing the seeds or 
berri«‘s as miod as they become perfeetly 
ripe, in tlie.se beds the young plants 
may icinain till the second utilumii, 
wlien they should be transplanted «illier 
ill nursery rows, or wlieie they are to re¬ 
main. Most of the other species may 
beiucu asevl both by seeds, layers of llie 
young shoots, and by cuttings. The 
last sort can only be propagated by 
seeds ol.tained from its native country ; 
they must be sown in a iiot bed iii the 
spring,and afterwards placed in a green¬ 
house. 

MIASM, Of Miasma, a matter, aris¬ 
ing irom putrifying vegetables and other 
substances, supposed to produce various 
diseases. 
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MICA, a genus of firgilluceous 
eaiths, consisting piincipally of alumina 
and silica, with a little magncsui ai d 
oxide of iioii. Its texture is lamellar, 
and it is easily split into thin, flexible, 
clastic, tiaiispareiit plates. It is so soft 
as*readily to \ icld to the nail ; it is some- 
tunes met with crystallized, iii four and 
six-sided prisms. Its usual colours are 
shades of brown and grey ; sometimes it 
is red, and sometimes black. In some 
parts of Siberia, mica is copiously quar¬ 
ried, lind is employed as a substitute 
for glass in windows and lanterns. The 
extreme tenacity of the plates in^o winch 
it may he divided, and their elasticity, 
renders it vt'ry useful for tlie enclosure 
of olijecls to be submitted to micros¬ 
copic iiispcclioii. It is fusible belbie 
the blow pipe, into a whitish,or coloured 
enamel. Nine species have been de¬ 
scribed ; as follow : the memhranacea^ 
Glimmer, Glist, orMuscovy talc ; trans¬ 
parent, With large parallel elastic, easily 
sepaiabb-piates ; found in Malabar, Si¬ 
beria, Kiissia, Finland, France, and 
near Geneva ; often substituted for 
glas**. The/u«iiMO.sa, Fissile, or semi- 
pellucid mica, found in the granites of 
ptimevul mountains, generally sniuke- 
coloiir or black. Tlic squamosUf or 
scaly mica, found eveiy wlieie in gra¬ 
nite and other stones, intermixed among 
their compi'i eiil parts in almost innu- 
nier.ible huen and colours. The undu- 
lula, or avy mica, found in tins mines 
of Dalecarha. The hemisphcnrica, or 
lieiiuspha'iic mica, is found m Fin¬ 
land. The siritifu, or Striated mica^ is 
fo im (I i n Sa X o ny. The cri/stallina, o r Cjjy- 
stal mica, m six sided tubles, is found 
in tlie mines «f Dalecarlia, in Salsburg, 
and 7>innwalden The prUmalica, or 
Prismatic mica, is brown, with nine- 
bided piisnis, ^bnnd in the mines of 
Saxony. '^I'he hpido/ithus, or Lejndo- 
lite, or Lilalitc, witli scattered, flat, 
cohering, pale, violet scales. 

MICHAELMAS, or Fkast of St. 
Michael, one of the quarter days of 
the year, being the 29 th of September. 

MICHAELMAS DAISY, Star* 
WORT, or Aster t a genus of plants, em¬ 
bracing more than one hundred spaciMir 
S E3 
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scaltevetl over iho ijlobt*. Tiiov loav bo 
sub-divicU'd ijito nior<‘ «>r less -.hrubby ; 
lieib.u-KJUs ; ^tnu, (me (tr two ttoweied ; 
leavtb linear or lanceolalo, entire ; leaves 
heart-bliaped and ovate, serrate ; leaves 
ovate, entire; leaves lanceolate, the lower 
more or less serrate; leaves pinnate. 
Of these tlie only native species of our 
own country is the trij'olium, found oc¬ 
casionally on our muddy shores. 

Many of the roots of these species are 
perennial, with annual stalks. They are 
bc^t propaj^ated hy jiaitiiif' the roots at 
almost any period between September 
an<l Marcli*- 

MlCHOMETRlt., an instrument, 
by the help of which the apparent mag¬ 
nitude of objects viewed lhrou”li teles¬ 
copes or microscopes, are measured with 
great exactness. The general principle 
of this instrument is, flial it moves a tine 
wire parallel to itself in the plane of 
the [iicture of an object formed in tlie 
telescope, and thus measures its perpen¬ 
dicular distance from a wire lixed in 
the same [dane. 

MICllOSCOPE, an optical instru¬ 
ment, composed of lenses or mirrors, 
by means of which small objects are 
made to apfiear larger than they do to 
the naked eye. Microscopes are distin¬ 
guished into simple and compound, or 
single and double. Simple, or single 
microscopes, are such as consist of a 
single lens, or a single spherule; and a 
compound niieroscopi' consists of seve¬ 
ral Icnse-didy combined; otliei varietie.s 
of till., instrument have been contrived : 
hence reflecting microscopes, water mi¬ 
cro* copes, &c. 

Sec I>i\phra(;m. 

oiii> of the quarter 
day^ of the vi'ar, iiciiii; tlie a4th of June. 

MlllWlFERY, the, obstitric art. 
The prac*.„e of this art is, we think, in 
th is country, too much restricted to 
male practitioners: i.id ed, ilecorum 
would always cousigu it to the iiandsof 
females, and wisdom never to those of 
males, unless umb-’r extraordinary cir¬ 
cumstances of difFsculty and danger. 
We do not know' why females could not 

suitably educated to |)vactise this 
art generally^ with as much success as 
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tl>p other sex : vve fear, however, that 
fashion, the nervous irritability, and 
fears of the ladies themselves, operate 
more {lowerfully than reason in this 
affair. The practical observations which 
we have to make upon this subject, will 
be more appropriate under Parturi- 
TioN, to winch, as well as to Abor¬ 
tion, Infancy, Menstruation, and 
Prkgnancy, we refer. 

MKiNONhrr'fE, or Reseda odo- 
rata, an annual plant, a native of Itar- 
b:ir\, well known in oui flower (gardens, 
and blossoming at various seu'.ons of 
the year, depeiKliiig upon the time at 
winch It IS sown, the phe e where the 
plant IS kept, &c. When sown late in 
the summer, it will conl.nne to Idos'-oin 
tliroiigli the winter if kept viitliin doors, 
or in a green-house ; and if sown early, 
provided the blossoms be eonst'intiy 
cropped, so that it does not perfect its 
seed, tlie [dant will become a sort of 
biennial, and continue to blossofu 
through the winter, or even longer. It 
is one of the most agreeable garden 
flowers, and is always reared from seed 
without either trouble oi difficulty. See 
Wei-i>. 

Anotlier species, called tree migno¬ 
nette, also an annual plant, with a taller 
and more woody stalk, is occasionally 
found in our gardens, and forms a [ilea- 
sant variety, but its smell is inferior to 
the last. It is most easily propagated ; 
generally, after Once in tlie garden, 
without either care or cubure. 

MIGHATION OF Binns. It now 
appears generally ai'mitted, that many 
different kinds of birds uiinnaUv nU'-s 
from one eouiitiy to another, and spend 
the Slimmer or the rvinter wheieit is 
most agreeable fo tJiem ; and that even 
the bitds of onr own island will seek ti e 
most distant southern regions of Africa, 
when iliiected by peculiar instinct In 
leave their own country. It has long 
heeu ail ofiiiiion also pretty generally 
received, that swallows reside during 
the winter season in tli6 warm southern, 
legions. The causes for such migra¬ 
tions of the feathered tribe, appear to 
be a defect of food at certain seasons of 
the \ear, the want of a sefure asylum 
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during iiicubution, and nulritioii, and 
cold. 

Of the tribe of Crows, the liooded 
crow migrates regularly v.illi the wood¬ 
cock. It inhabits rSortli ibitain the 
u’liole \car ; a few' aie said to breed an- 
mially in Dartmoor in Devonshire. 1 l 
bieedh also in Sweden and Austria. 

The Cuckoo disappeais early in Au¬ 
tumn, but continues long after it ceases 
its erv, wliich is about the end of June. 
Its retreat, as well as tliat of the Wry¬ 
neck, is unknown. 

. The //oojooc comes to England, but 
by accident. It breeds in Gersiiany. 
The whole tribe of Crouse, except the 
Quail, lives here all the year round ; 
that bud t iiher leaves us, or retires to 
the -ea coasts, 

OI Pigeons, some few of the ring 
doves breed heie, but the greatest part 
quit the country in the spring, most 
probably for Sweden. The Turtle aho 
most [irobabiy leaves us, or at least 
dianges its place, removing to the south¬ 
ern counties. 

The Stare breeds here; but from 
their numbeis in winter, it is probable 
that many imgrate to Sweden in the 
spring. Oi Turashes, the Fieldfare, and 
tld liediviny, pa.ss their summer in Nor¬ 
way. Tnese two, and the Royslon crow, 
are the only birds which regularly and 
constantly migrate into England, and 
do not breed here. The hawfinch and 
crossbill come here at uncertain times. 

'I’he C'Aa//m'r, appears annually about 
Edinburgh in flocks during winter. In 
South Britain it is an accidental visi¬ 
tant. Grosbeaks and CrosshilU come 
here but seldom j they breed iti Aus¬ 
tria. I’be Pine Grosbeak breeds pro¬ 
bably in the Highlands of Scotland. 

All the genus of Huntings inhabit 
England throughout the year, except 
the Greater brambling, which is forced 
here from the north in severe seasons. 

All the Finches, except the Siskin, 
co,nlinue in some parts of the kingdom. 
Linnets siuft their quarters, breeding in 
one part of the island and removlirg 
witB their young to another. The Sis- 
^ kin, an irregular visitant, is said to come 
from Russia 
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Of the Larks, Flycatchers, Wagtails, 
and Warblers, only part of them quit 
these kingdoms, though the seasons of 
migration is the same in all. The 
nightingale, black-cap, fly-oatclier, wil- 
Iflw-wreii, wheat-ear, and white-throat, 
leave us before winter, while the small 
and delicate golden-crested wren, liraves 
our severest frosts. The migrants of this 
genus continue longest in the southern 
countries, Spain, or the South of France, 
is prflbably their winter asylum, 

Oi Swallows and Goat suckers, every 
species disappear at the approach of 
winter. 

Of the vast variety of water fowl 
which frequents Great Britain, few are 
known to breed here. The cause is most 
probably from tbeir timidity, and a de¬ 
sire of secure retreat. Many birds which 
now migrate, remained in this country 
formerly throughout the year : the in¬ 
crease of popidation is, we presume, the 
cause of this difference. But those which 
build in inaccessible rocks are still 
found with us in vast numbers. 

Of Herons, the common kind and 
the bittern never leave us j tlie white 
heron is uncommon, and its visits un¬ 
certain. The curlew breeds sometimes 
on our mountains ; it is probable, how¬ 
ever, that the greater part retire, in sum¬ 
mer to other countries j the whimbrel 
breeds on the Grampian hills. 

The Woodcock breeds in the moist 
woods of Sweden and other cold coun¬ 
tries. Snipes breed here, hut the great¬ 
est part retires elsewhere, as do every 
other species of this genus. 

Of the Sandpipers, the lapwing * on- 
tinues here the whole year j the rt/jf 
breeds here, but retires in winter; the 
red shank and sandpiper breed in this 
country, and*reside here. Tlie rest are 
absent during summer. * 

The Long-legged Plover and Sander- 
ling, visit us only in the winter; the 
dotterel in spring and autumn; yet it 
docs not appear to bree'fl in South Bri¬ 
tain. The Norfolk plover and Sea lark 
breed in England. The Green plover, 
breeds on the mountains of the North 
of England, on the Grampian hills. 
Every species of the genus of curlews. 
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wnnt]co(?ks, sandpipers, and plovers, 
winch forsake us in the sprini^, retire to 
Siveden, Poland, Prussia, Norway and 
Lapland to breed ; as soon as the young 
cau fly they return to us again. 

Every species of the Rail and Gall'»- 
nule, continue with us the whole year; 
the land-rail excepted, which is not seen 
in winter; it retires most probably to 
Spain. 

Phaluropes visit us but seldom j they 
breid in Lapland and the Arctic regi¬ 
ons. 'File crested grebe, the black and 
white glebe, and llie little grebe, breed 
with us, and never migrate ; the others 
occasionally visit ns, and bleed in La[»- 
lund. 

'riie Ai'occts breeil near F'oss-dike in 
Lincolushire, but quit their qnaiters in 
winter, at which tune they are shot in 
diftcrent parts of the kingdom, which 
they vi‘>it not segnlaily, but acidden- 
taljy. 

The Great Auk, or Penguin, some¬ 
times breeds in St. Kilda. The auk, 
guillemot, and puflin, inhabit most of 
the maritime cliffs of Great Biitain, in 
amazing numbers, (luring siiuimer. The 
black guillemot breeds in theBas<, Isle 
St. Kilda, and in Llandidno rocks. The 
winter residence of the lesser guillemot, 
and black-bil’iul auk, is the Fiith of 
Forth, but of the rest is not well known. 

The Divers breed chiefly in the lakes 
of Sweden and Lapland, and in some 
countries near the pole ; some possibly 
breed in the north of Scothuid and its 
isles. ^ 

The Terns breed here, but leave us 
in w-'intcr. Of the Petrels, the fulmar 
breeds in St. Kilda, and continues 
there the whole year, except Sepiember 
ftnd a part of October. The shearwater 
visits the Isle of Man in April, breeds 
there, and leaving it in August or begiii- 
tjing of September, disperses over all 
part^of the Atlantic Ocean. The storm^ 
finch is seen at all distances from land, 
on the same vaft watery track ; nor is 
it ever found near the shore, except by 
accident or in the breeding season : it 
breeds on St. Kilda. 

The Mergansers fill the Lapland 
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lakes during summer. A few, possibly, 
breed in the North of Scotland. 

Of the numerous species of Ducks, 
few breed here: the swan and goose, 
the shield duck, or burrough duck, the 
eid^r duck, a few shoveleens, gargauies, 
and teals, and a very small portion of 
the wild ducks. The rest contribute to 
form that amazing multitude of water 
fowl that annually repair from most 
parts of Europe, to the woods and lakes 
of Lapland and other Arctic regions, 
there to perform the functions of incu¬ 
bation and nutrition in full security. 
They,and their young quit their n treat 
in September, and disperse tlieui'tlvrs 
over Europe. With us they appear the 
hegiiining of October, circulate first 
round our shores, and, when compelled 
by severe frost, betake themselves to our 
lakes and rivers. 

The Cormorant and shag breed on 
most of our high rocks ; the gunnel in 
some of the Scotch isles and on the 
coast of Kerry ; the two first coutinue 
on our shores the whole year ; tlie gau- 
uet is found all round the seas of Great 
Britain, and even as far as the Tagus. 

Of the numerous species of fowl here 
enumerated, it may be observed, how 
few entrust themselves to us in the 
breeding season, and wbut a distant 
flight they make to perform the liist 
great dictate of nature. Theie sec'irts 
to be scarcely any but what 'm: ha\e 
traced to Lapland, a country of hike.-, 
rivers, swamps, and Alps, covered with 
thick and gloomy forests, which afluid 
shelter during summer to these fowls, 
which ill winter disperse over the great¬ 
est part of Europe. In those Arctic 
regions, by reason of the thickness of 
the woods, the ground remains moist 
and penetrable to the woodcocks and 
other slender-billed fowl; and for the 
web-footed birds, the waters afford larvas 
innumerable of the tormenting gnat. 
The days there are long ; ard the beau¬ 
tiful meteorous nights, indulge them 
with every opportunity of collecting so 
minute a food, whilst mankind is very 
sparingly scattered over that vast north* 
eru waste. 
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Mildew. See Mould. 

MILE, a term applied to the dis¬ 
tance of eij'lit furlongs. The English 
statute mile is SO chdiiis, 1/60 -^ards, 
or 5HO feet. I'lie following table con¬ 
tains the lengtii of the mile in use 
arnontr the principal nations in Europe, 
in geometrical paces, 60,()00 of which 
make a degree ol the equator. 

Gc'oini trical paces. 

Mile of Hiisiia .... 750 

Italy .... 1000 

England . . . 1200 

Scotland and Ireland 1500 
Germany . . . 400^) 

Poland .... 3000 

Sweilcn .... 5000 
Denmark . . . 5000 

Hungary .... 6000 
Spain .... 3428 

Old league of France . . 1500 

I'Jie small league ibid , . 2000 

Tlie mean league ibid. . . 2500 
The gieat league ibid. . . 3000 

. Milfoil. SeeYAKKow. 

MILIARY FEVEK, or Miliaria, 


a fever accompanied with eruptions, re- 
seinblmg millet-seed. It is disiiuu^uish- 
ed at il.s eoinr.ieiicement by considera¬ 
ble coldness and rigor, succeeded by 
great beat, much anxiety, andfrecjuent 
sighing, followed by profuse perspira¬ 
tion, of a stiong and peculiar smell, 
preceded by a sense of prickii'ir, ns of 
pins' points in the skin. The eruption 
appears sooner or later, m did'erent per¬ 
sons, bill at no determinate period ; fuKt 
on the neck and breast, in small red 
pimples, which, in two davs, become 
white vesicles, desquamate, and are suc¬ 
ceeded by flesh pimples. [t ali'ects 
both sexes, and persons of all ages and 
^constitutions ; hut females of a delicate 
habit are most liable to it, particularly 
in childbed. Very violent symptoms, 
such as coma, delinnm, and convul¬ 


sions, attend occusionally this lever, in 
which case, it sometimes proves fatal, 
A numerous eruption indicates more 
danger than a scanty one ; it being 
steady, is also a more favourable syin- 
to«n, than its frequently disappearing 
. coming out again ; and it is more 
favourable when the places covered with 
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the eruption appear swelled and stretch¬ 
ed, than when they remain flaccid. 

As tins disease is gencially uccornpa- 
nied with danger, tlie best medical ad¬ 
vice should at once be had. 

• It may, however, be useful to ob¬ 
serve, that, besides the eruption itself, 
a peculiar symptom in this complaint is 
the sweating which always precedes and 
accompanits it. It is not, however, con¬ 
tagious, but is nevertheless one concern¬ 
ing winch, as to its natuie, very difl'erent 
opinions have bieu formed. From its 
arising very often in persons who have 
been [ireviously weakened by large 
evacuations, p'irticuliirly of blood, there 
is good ground for concluding tliat it is 
one of ti'Osc nmncroiis diseases of de¬ 
bility which require stimulaiUs for their 
cure. Indeed, some wiiters have treated 
the slow, iieivuu''. and miliary fever un- 
dei one head, coiisideriiig the eruption 
itself as always a symptomatic and acci- 
deiitul aflVctiou. The mode of treat¬ 
ment, when a physician is not employ¬ 
ed, may therefore with propriety be the 
same as lliat which we have described 
under Tythus mitior, or nervous fe¬ 
ver, whii'h see. 

MILK, a fluid secreted by peculiar 
glands in the female of various animals, 
and designed to nourish their young in 
the early | art i.f life. It is of an opa¬ 
que while colour, a mild saccharine 
taste, and a slightly aromatic smell. It 
is separaud iimuediately from the 
breasts or iiddei'. of the female of man, 
quadrupeds, and cetaceous animals. It 
(iifl’eis greatly in quality in the different 
animals, and under difl’erent circum¬ 
stances. 

The milk of ilie female of the human 
subject who suckles, living upon vege- 
to-aniwal food, never acesees, nor co¬ 
agulates spontaneously, although ex¬ 
posed for many weeks to the heat of a 
furnace; but it evaporates gradually in 
ail open vessel, and the last drop conti¬ 
nues sweet and bland ; but if mixed or 
boded with Vinegar, juice of lemons, 
cream of tartar, or taken into the hu¬ 
man stomach, it does acesce. It is co¬ 
agulated with the acid of salt, or of 
nitre, and by the acid gastric juice of 
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the infdiit. The milk of a suckling 
wormin who lives upon vegetable food 
only, like cow's milk, easily, and of its 
own accord, acesces, and is acted upon 
by all coagulating substances, like the 
milk of other animals. • 

The milk varies also, at different pe* 
riods of the day in the same female ; 
and it is said that the best time for giv'^ 
ing suck, is about the fourth or fifth 
hour after meals ; but we cannot avoid 
thinking, that this is a refinement on 
the maternal process of suckli ig to 
which neither a mother, nor common 
sense, will ever conform. 

The milk secreted immediately after 
delivery is of a thin serous nature, and 
purges the bowels of the infant, which 
it appears wisely designed it should do ; 
and hence the folly of those persons 
who omit to place the child to the 
breast for many hours after it is born. 
It soon, however, becomes thicker and 
more nutricious, and the longer the 
nurse suckles, the thicker the milk is 
secreted, SeeiNrANcv. 

Cow's milk, varies in specific gravity, 
from 1018, to 1020. It boils at a tern* 
perature a little above that at which 
water boils, and freezes at 32°. When 
allowed to remain a few hours at rest, 
a thick unctuous liquid collects upon 
ilfr surface, called cream ; the colour of 
the remaining milk becomes blueish- 
white, and when heated to about 100°, 
with a little rennet, it readily separates 
into a coagulum or curd, and a serum 
or whey. In this way the three princi¬ 
pal constituents of milk are separable 
from each other. 

With cream is made butter. See 
Butter. 

The curd of milk has the leading pro¬ 
perties of coagulated albunfen, and, like 
that principle, is coagulable by alcohol 
and acids, and is also similarly affect¬ 
ed by galvanie electricity : heat slowly 
produces the same effect; and by boil¬ 
ing milk, the albumen separates in suc¬ 
cessive films. Curd in combination with 
various proportions of butter constitutes 
the varieties of cheese. See CbSESE. 

Whey, is a transparent thin fluid, of 
a pale yellow colour, and a sweetish 
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flavour; by evaporarion, it afffords a 
minute quantity of saline matter, and a 
coiisnierable portion of sugar of milk. 
7'hls last may be obtained in white 
rbomboidal crystals, of a s»eet taste, 
and soluble in seven jiarts of w'ater at 
60 °, but insoluble in alcohol. When 
exposed toheat it affords nearly the same 
products as common sugar. When 
it is heated with nitric acid, it affords a 
peculiar acid, which is analogous to the 
acid obtained from gum. it is not crys- 
tallizable, and is sparingly soluble in 
water, requiring 6o parts at 212*. It is 
calledr the Saceholactic acid. It com¬ 
bines with the metallic oxides, and 
forms a class of salts called saccholales. 

When milk or whey are exposed to a 
temperature between Co and 80, they 
undergo a spontaneous change, attend¬ 
ed by a production of an acid which has 
been termed lactic acid. This acid, if it 
be not the acetic acid originally, it is 
said to become so by combination with 
a base, and subsequent separation by 
sulphuric acid. 

In some cases, whey may be made to 
undergo the vinous fermentation; and 
the Tartars, it is said, prepare a kind of 
wine from the whey of mare’s milk, 
which they call koumiss. 

Goafs milk, is very thick, yellowish, 
and pleasantly flavoured ; it will keep 
a long time withlkit growing sour, or 
sensibly changing. It yields by agita¬ 
tion, a very solid and white butter. It 
also abounds in curd, but it possesses a 
small quantity of sugar. 

Sheep's milk, resembles cow’s very 
closely in taste and appearance ; it yields 
abundance of butter, but it always re¬ 
mains soft ; the quantity of curd is 
large ; which has a very fat and unctu¬ 
ous appearance, and a peculiar taste. 

Mare's milk, is thin and insipid, and 
does not coagulate with vinegar; it is re¬ 
markable for the small quantity of 
cream which it gives, and the extreme 
difficulty of separating the butter from 
it by agitation. 

All these species of milk resemble 
each other essentially in the number, 
and general chemical nature of the in¬ 
gredients ; but there is » ^-^at diversity 
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in their respective proportions. Thus 
cow’s and sheep’s milk yield cream easi¬ 
ly by repose, the consistence of which is 
greater than in the others, and the but¬ 
ter of which separates more perfectly. 
There is an equal difference in the con¬ 
sistence of the curd j that from cows 
and sheep being dense, and readily se¬ 
parating from the usual coagulatint; 
substances ; while the curd from asses’ 
tmd mare’s milk always remains thin 
and of nearly a creamy consistence. 

Of milk as an article of food for young 
children, it is impossible to speak too 
highly, because it is that food wlileh na¬ 
ture herself has immediately [irovided. 
In general, however, the milk of the hu¬ 
man breast is not needed for healthy 
children, more than for the first six or 
eight months of their existence; the last 
period may even be more than sufficient, 
provided the child is in good health, 
and has two teeth in each jaw : and it 
appears to us that when both these in¬ 
dications are present, no child should be 
suckled longer : indeed, from pretty ex¬ 
tensive observation, we are persuaded 
that by longer suckling,disease either of 
the child or of the mother is very often 
induced, and therefore long suckling 
should be most carefully avoideil: the 
milk is neither suitable forlbcstomach of 
the child, nor is the mother herself in a 
suitable state to secrete it. After wean- 
good cow’s milk is a very proper 
snccedanenm when mixed with hread.for 
the milk of the mother, 

Of milk as food for adults we cannot 
speak so highly. There are persons to 
be found who live almost entirely on 
cow’s milk, but we think that its sepa¬ 
rated coustitutents, \iz, butter and 
cheese eaten wuth bread, and whej, when 
sweet.drunk occasioi allyfor the quench¬ 
ing of thirst, are much more wholesome 
articles of diet for persons in health. In 
some diseases, and under peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances, a milk diet hasnnquestion- 
advantageous; sour milk 
^3’ all means be avoided. 

1 be milk sold in the metropolis is 
generally so bad, that it is to be regret- 
♦ P^i'son can be found to purchase 
It. Vanous accounts iyive been published 


as to tiie inodein which it is’adulterated, 
it is said that even poi''Onous ingredi¬ 
ents are occasionally mixed with it. We 
believe, however, that the chief, perhaps 
only adulteration, is water. 

, Milk-fever. SeeBuLAsTs.iNFLAMMA. 
TION of. 

Milk-house. See Dairy-house, but¬ 
ter, and CHEESE. 

Milk-thistle. See Thisti-e. 
MILK-VETCH, Goat’s Thorn, 
Liquorice-Vetch, or Jsfragalus,a gt- 
mis of leguminous plants (.urnprising 
one hundred and seventy-three species, 
which may be subdivided uito those 
with leafy stems, erect ; flowers axil¬ 
lary ; spikes cyliudric axillary, sessile, 
or nearly so j stems leafy, erect spikes 
and racemes peduucUd j stems leafy 
dift'use, leaflets placed in whorls ; scape 
naked, with a leafy stem, and shrubs or 
undershoots with the petioles perma¬ 
nent and becoming spinous. Three 
only of the species, the glycyphyllusy 
common sweet milk vetch, wild liquo¬ 
rice orliquorice cock’s-head,found iuour 
woods ; the hypoglottis, on our heath j 
and the uraletisis, ou the mountains of 
Scotland. The common milk-vetch and 
the last have been recommended as win¬ 
ter fodder for cattle. 

The root of the excapus, or stemless 
milk-vetch is said to cure confirmed sy¬ 
philis, especially when in the form of 
nodes, accompanied with nocturnal 
pains. 

The Tragacantha, is the plant which 
affords the gum tragacanth of the shops. 
See Gum. 

Milk-Weed. See Parsley, VliiLD. 
MILK-WORT,or Polygala,o. genus 
of plants, consisting of seventy-six spe¬ 
cies, scattered over the globe.which may 
be thus subdivided: flowers with a crest, 
or pencil-like appendage ; flowers npt 
crested, shrubby ; beardless herbaceous,, 
with the stem quite simple ; bearded 
herbaceous, with the stem blanched- 
The following aie the most entitled to> 
notice : 

The Vulgaris, or Common milk-wort, 
found in our pastures; the root is si¬ 
milar in taste to the senega, mentioned 
below, but much weaker, the leaves are 
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very bitter; a handful infused in wine, 

is said to be a gentle purge. 

The Amara, or Bitter milk-wort, is 
indigenous to the south of Europe, with 
larger leaves than the preceding. It 
has been used in pulmonary consump¬ 
tions j its virtues are balsamic, demul¬ 
cent, and corroborant. 

The Senega, or Ratti.e snake koot. 
See Rattle snake root. 

The Myrtifolia, or Myrtle leaved 
milk-wort, with a shrubby stem,'four 
or five feet high, having large crested 
flow'ers white without, purple within ; a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope ; and 
the chamcebuxus, or Box-leaved milk¬ 
wort, with a slender, branchy, woody, 
stalk, about a foot high ; the leaves aie 
oblong, lanceolate, acute j the flowers, 
white without,purplish, intermixed with 
yellow, within ; a native of Austria, 
are cultivated in our gardens. The 
first is best propagated by seeds ; and 
the last by dividing its creeping roots. 

MILL, a machine used I'oi grinding 
corn, and various other pin poses. It is 
distinguished by diflerenl names, aeeord- 
ing to its nature or its uses. Thus we 
have a wind-mill, a watei-mill, a horse- 
mill, a hand-mill, a grist-mill, an ap[)le- 
niill, an oil mill, a coffee-mill, a malt- 
mill, &c. &c. 

The constructions of mills are so 
various, that it is impossible we can even 
enumerate those which have been in¬ 
vented for the grinding of «'orn alone. 
A com})lete family mill, for the grind¬ 
ing of corn, is still, we fear, to be con¬ 
sidered as a desideratum. One of the 
siin^est which we can recommend is 
that presented to the Society of Arts 
by Sir .lohn Sinclair, and is described 
intheXXXVth voi. of their Transac¬ 
tions, and denominated *a Portable 
Mill. This mill was used in the 
French armies during the Russian cam¬ 
paign. 

The whole apparatus is contained in 
a box only fourteen inches square, and 
eight inches high. In order to use it, 
it is to be fastened to a strong table, a 
cross bar, a tree, or any oth^r proper 
support which may happen to be at 
hand. By means of four iron pins, a 
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screw bolt, and, if necessary, a wooden 

block, a winch is to be screwed on to 
the axle; a sack is to be hung below 
the mill, by means of three buttons 
which pass through holes made in the 
frame, and the hole at the extremity of 
the flat bar j the hopper is fixed in a 
slit which communicates with thefeeder. 

The grain being put into the hopper, 
the mill is brought into action by turn¬ 
ing the winch, which is attached to the 
common axle of the machine, from 
which all the other parts leceive their 
motion. The farthest extremity of the 
axle ir square,ami fits into a correspond¬ 
ing hole, (lecupviiig the centre of the 
toothed wheel, which turns another 
wheel, on the axis of which is fixed 
the IVeder, consisting of an iron wheel, 
betw'een two and three inches in diame¬ 
ter, the circumferenee of which has four 
notches or cells, for the purpose tif re¬ 
ceiving the corn, and conveying it in 
due profiortiou to the grmdiiig plates. 
The wheel first nieutiuned has '20 cogs, 
and the next has 25 ; therefore live re¬ 
volutions of the common axle occa-ion 
four revolutions of the latter wlu'cl, and 
of course convey the amount of l6' cells 
full of corn to the grinding plates. 
There is a saiall brush attached to the 
feeder, which prevents it from becom¬ 
ing choaked. There is an iron bracket 
to which the grinding plate is attached. 
There is also a round collar in the cen¬ 
tre, through which the common axle 
passes ; and there is also a tube by 
which it is supplied with oil, which is 
poured in at a small hole. There are 
several screws which fix the grinding 
jilate to the bracket, and at the same 
time adjust the former, so as to make 
it truly vertical. There is also a lip, 
to prevent the grain, while passing to 
the grinding plates, from being forced 
behind them. The fixed grinding plate 
is scored or channelled nearly in the 
same manner as common grinding 
stones. There is also a passage by 
which the grain passes from the feeder 
to the grinding plates. 

Two horizontal pillars pass through 
the back of the wooden case in which 
the mill is contained, and sre kept firm 
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in their places by two screw nuts ; they 
also pass through two other hexagonal 
screw nuts, and thus keep the fixed 
grinding plate and its bracket firm in 
their places. In the front of the mill is a 
strong cross bar, which supports one 
end of the common axle in a collar, and 
secures the ends of the horizontal pillars 
by two screw nuts. 

■] he running grinding plate is fixed 
bn the common axle by means of two nuts. 
Both grinding plates arc channelled on 
their surface, and being somewhat con¬ 
cave,tliegrain becomes continually more 
aud inoie coinminuted as it pa-'St^ from 
the centre to the circumference of the 
plates, whence it falls through a slit 
into the sack suspended beneath. 

The distance between the two grind¬ 
ing plates is deterinmed by a legulator. 
It consists of a collar winch slides 
backwards and loiwards on the common 
axle; but it is prevented, by two pro¬ 
jecting ribs, working in two grooves, 
irom having any concentiic motion. 
Part of the suriace of the collar, ad¬ 
jacent to a screw not, is indented like 
a racket wlieel, in order to leceive the 
clii’k. JleiiM the mode of its section 
is obvious. In proportion as the nut 
is screwed, so as to make the collar press 
against the cross-bar, the running plate 
IS brouglic neater to, and at length into 
actual contact with the fixed one, while 
the contrary takes place by screwing 
the regulator in the opposite direction. 

There is also a key for detaching the 
parts of the machine, and putting them 
together again. 

Mill’inountuiiu See FljVX. 

MILL-REEK, a disease caused by 
the fumes of lead. See Lkad. 
Alill'sloue. See Sand-stonk. 
dJi// pedes. See Wood-Louse. 
MILLEPORE, or Millepora, in 
zoology, a genus of the class worms. 
The animal a hydra, or polj’pe; coral 
mostly branched, and covered with cy¬ 
lindrical turbinate pores. Thirty-four 
species, chiefly inhabitants of the Medi¬ 
terranean, several found on our own 
coasts, especially Cornwall, and a few 
scattered through the seas of Ameiica, 
India, and PolvnCj»a. The inode of 
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propagation and support is similar to 
that of madrepores. The following are 
the chief ; the mhieacea is very minute, 
branching into small lobes, and covered 
with very small pores ; a beautiful llt- 
Dle coral, and the smallest of its genus, 
being seldom above a quarter of au 
inch liigh. The cerviconiis is from 
five to six inches high : inhabits the 
Mediterranean and Cornish coasts. The 
cellulosa, inhabits the Mediterranean 
and •European seas, and resembles a 
piece of lace. The pvlt/mo7'pha, in¬ 
habits most European seas, and is ihe 
commun coral of the shopk firrmed into 
toys for children. The violacea is flat 
and branching- ; iuhaiiits the South 
Sea islands ; about three im hes high ; 
a fine violet blue coloui. SeeCoUAL. 

Miller's thumb. See Buli.-ueau. 

MILLET, or Punicum iinluueum, a 
species of panic grass, a native of India, 
the seeds of which are well known in 
domesilc economy. See Panic Grass, 

MILT, in anatomy, a popular name 
for the spleen. See Spleen. 

MILT, or RIelt, in natural histoiy, 
the soft roe in fishes ; so called from its 
yielding, by expressioii, a wliitisii juice 
resembling milk. See Roe, '1‘he 
mil t is properly the semen, or spermatic 
part of the male fish. 

MiU-ieaste. See Spleen-wort. 

Mimosa. See Sensitive Plant. 

MIND, in its most extensive signifi¬ 
cation, implies not only tlie intellectual 
poweis of man no called, consisting of 
that assemblage of unpicssions and pro¬ 
cesses, distinguished by various names, 
such as sensations, perceptions, ftleas, 
memory, jinlgment, luingmation, Ike, 
See. but also of some rccipintt, which 
receives such impresMons, and peiforms 
the various firocesses which have been 
very commonly denominated the mind. 
The seat of this recipient is manifestly 
in the bruin. 

lu treating this suliject, we think it 
necessary to pause here, and examine a 
little into the nature o; this leeipient. 
We may observe tlien that it appears 
to us, mankind generally have been 
deceived, as to the actual iiatuie of 
the mind, by assuming many efi’erts as 
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causes. We may illustrate this by the 
common and iatnilmr motions of the hu* 
man arm and hand. If we examine 
tAut wonderful Hmb, we nhali find that 
all its complex and various motions de¬ 
pend upon very simple means: thfe 
structure of the shoulder joint, that of 
the elbow, of the wrist, and of the fin¬ 
gers. Now, as the various motions of this 
limb and their effects, cannot be said to 
be the joints themselves, nor the limb it¬ 
self, so neither are, in truth, the memo¬ 
ry, judgment, &c. the mind itself, but 
the effect of impressions made on this 
wonderful and surprising power, or reci¬ 
pient, resident, doubtless, in the brain ; 
but whether distinct from it, as most be¬ 
lieve, or only originating in its peculiar 
structure, as some have contended, is a 
question into which we shall not enter; 
it is sufficient for our present purpose, 
that we know such a recipient exists. 

The dispositions, to avoid pain and to 
receive pleasure, are inliereat in the 
mind, the recipient, fioni it.H earliest 
stage 5 to the operation or effect of these 
dispositions are given the various names 
of fear, grief, joy, love, &c.: many of 
them are distinguished by the names of 
passions. They are not directly under 
cur controul, hnt indirectly they fre¬ 
quently become so ; they may be so 
modified by circumstances, habit, edu¬ 
cation, &c. that some pains and plea¬ 
sures become obliterated, whilst others 
are gmerated by the habits, usuages, 
and customs of the society in which 
we live. Some of these dispositions 
are much more capable of control than 
others ; those vvhich are least so are 
hu nger and thirst, essential to the exis¬ 
tence of the individnal ; and that for the 
continuance of the species usually deno¬ 
minated love. ** 

‘ Suet) too is the syiHpallietic nature of 
the mind, tlic lecqiient, that when any 
tlerangeinent takes place in onr bodily 
organs, that immediately partakes of it, 
and suffers nnue or less accordingly ; 
and St), on the contrary,if the body com¬ 
municates pleasurable emotions to the 
mind, the sympathy is equally felt; 
the mind likewise communicates its 
sympathies to the bodily functions; if 
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they are [)‘ieasiirable, iind not inexc'iiss, 
they contribute to the health of both, 
if they are painful, to a certain degree 
to disease : excessivepkusare as we)) as 
pain, produces, not only disease, but 
sometimes immediate death ; such indeed 
is the intimate union of the mind and 
body during our whole existence, that 
they continually and mutually act, and 
re-act, upon each other. For want of 
a proper sense of the importance of 
tfiis truth, and from an inattention to 
tiiose laws by which they are mutually 
governed, our knowledge of the me¬ 
thod eff curing disease, and esuecially 
mental disease, still continues in u very 
imperfect state. 

We may now pursue our simile be¬ 
tween the arm and the mind a step f.n- 
ther. It is well known that if we wish 
to become dexterous lu any art requir¬ 
ing considerable employment of the 
hand, the art of writing for instance, 
that waraust use it often, and for a long 
time, before we can obtain the ease and 
dexterity of a master; nay, that, with¬ 
out long and constant use, such dex¬ 
terity cannot be acquired. The mind, 
the recipient of our ideas, the organ or 
instrument in which our thoughts arise, 
is of a similar nature to the human 
hand, it must be used before it becomes 
dexterous ; slight and casual impres¬ 
sions produce occasional motions, often 
irregular and by no means to the pur¬ 
pose ; to he efficient, they must be long- 
continued, regular, and uniform. We 
know also that if, in the performance of 
any manual operation, such as v'eaviitg, 
sewing, &c, &c. any nsotion not neces¬ 
sary to the proper performance of the 
process be introduced, and continued 
for a long time, the difficulty of getting 
rid of such bad habit is often great, nut 
to say, sometimes impossible. Hence 
the necessity of learning the proper mo¬ 
tions in the first instance. A similar 
mode of reasoning applies to the hu¬ 
man mind : in order that its motions or 
operations should be useful, regular, 
and appropriate, its exercise is necessary, 
and that exercise should be not only 
early, but long continued, and of such 
a kind, that no ba«l^biibit?-may be intro- 
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doced : for once introduced, their era¬ 
dication is always more or less difficult, 
and sometimes impossible. 

But it is, however, found that, to 
continue our simile of the arm and 
hand, some persons will more readily 
acquire dexterity in one manual art 
than another, and sometimes different 
means must be used with different per¬ 
sons, in order that such dexterity 
^may be acquired. So in the human 
tniiid, there is often a predisposition, 
which we have elswhere in our work de- 
notniiia'cd natural capacity^ for the per- 
foiinance of certain motions or actions. 
Of course, where such predisposition ex- 
i^ts, the attention and care of incul- 
cHtini' such motions are considerably 
abridj^ed; but in theroind, less apt,more 
attention and care will be necessary to 
produce them : but they may be pro¬ 
duced notwithstandinj^. Hence of such 
powerful and paramount importance is 
the early exercise of the mind, in any 
given way, and for a long continuance, 
that although a consideration of predis¬ 
position in the outset of life is neces¬ 
sary, and should be carefully attend¬ 
ed to, yet this predisposition very of¬ 
ten becomes Ultimately so much modified 
by education, as not to be the primary 
but the secondary power of the mind. 

We here speak of the predisposition 
for actions, which we suppose ought to 
be performed, in other words, good ac¬ 
tions } but there is sometimes another 
predisposition for motions or actions, 
which ought not to be performed, viz. 
bad actions. This consideration has 
been a stumbling block to myriads, 
and IS tiieconstant theme with those who 
(ieterinine to see objects only through 
accitaui iindium. To us, however, it 
. preseiils no difficulty whatever. In 
considering ibis predisposition we must 
remeiiiber, that we are not often called 
upon to contemplate it until it has ac¬ 
quired, through bad habit or education, 
a force which it did not originally pos¬ 
sess, and that an early attention to such 
predisposition, and an introduction of 
counter motions, if we may so speak, 
into the mind, will counteract or obli¬ 
terate it. Indeed, in the study of such 
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predisposition, and in title introd«ic« 
tion of such counter motions, does 
business of education, so far as concerns 
the moralist, greatly consist. 

The mind operates by invariable lawg. 
Our mental operations are prompted ei- 
fher by sensations of uneasiness, arising 
within ourselves, as hunger, thirst, &c. or 
by those objects by which we are sur¬ 
rounded, as heat, light, cold, human so¬ 
ciety, &c. &c. Such promptings exercise 
over us a control more or less powerful, 
depending upon their intensity, their 
duration, and the mode inwvhich they 
are applied. In the nety-born child^, 
the sensation of hunger, or pain, 
prompts it to express its uneasiness by 
crying; and excessive light will cause it 
to close its eyes. After a short time, the 
image of his mother becomes impres¬ 
sed upon his mind, and the pleasure 
which the bland aliment milk affords 
him, with her soothing endearments, 
excite the first rudiments of reflective 
ideas ; by degrees the operations of his 
mind, at first simple, increase; he loves, 
he dislikes, and according as he is dis¬ 
ciplined, will they ultimately become 
the reflective images of those circum¬ 
stances by which he has been, fiom his 
birth, continually surrounded. Hence 
arise his hopes and his fears, his views of 
justice and his sense of wrong. This 
is a fact which, we presume, must be 
universally admitted ; and upon its uni¬ 
versality rests its value and its truth. 

We see, therefore, that the human 
mind, or recipient, the organ of thought 
and emotion, or passion, resides in the 
brain ; that seiijalion, reflection, ima¬ 
gination, judgment, the passions, &c. 
&c. into which it has been comnninly 
divided, are nothing moie than the 
efiects of ir^jpres'-ions made ngon it, 
either by the external objects by wliiij) 
we are surrounded, by some inlema! 
sensation conveyed to it by the medium 
of the nerves, or by a n flective jnecoss 
in the mind itself. 

We will now apply this vien '>{' the 
mind to the purposes of edn a^tne, tiie 
only purpose for which, indeed, i\e write 
this article. Man, we should never for a 
moment forget, is by far the most inii 
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tatire of all animals, and he is so, in 
consequence of the superior capacity 
and powers of his mind. It has been 
said, that the whole creation is a mira¬ 
cle, but in contemplating the human 
mind, the simplicity of its original na¬ 
ture, and Its capacity for the reception 
and combination of ideas, miraculous 
as creation is, we do not hesitate to 
affirm, that the human mind is the most 
miraculous of all things with which we 
are acquainted. Who, for example, 
did he not know the hict, vcould beheve, 
tliut from about tluriy simple sounds, or 
less, the whole fabric of human speech 
is erecteJ, and that most of the alpha¬ 
bets of the dirteieut languages of the 
world are comprised in less than that 
number of signs ? 

It may not be inappropriate here to 
observe, relative to the formation or edu¬ 
cation of the human mind, the human 
character, that it for ever shrinks from 
all attempts to force it into a mode of 
discipline or action ; that, while it may 
be led by gentleness almost any where, 
the least appearance of force or violence 
produces revolt and rej)ugnaiice. This, 
ill the ignorant and uninformed, has 
been frequently called obstinacy ; but 
it is, nevertheless, the effect of a general 
law which we all obey : and there is no 
other way of removing such obstinacy, 
but by enlightening the understanding 
■—imparting knowledge. To expect 
any one to become rational and vir¬ 
tuous, unless the proper means be ta¬ 
ken to make him so, is truly absurd. 
"We know, however, that children re¬ 
ceive impressions with the greatest rea¬ 
diness, and hence it is, that too early 
an attention cannot be paid to the me¬ 
thod m whicli they are brought up. 
Surround them with pioper circum¬ 
stances, impress them vvitVi just ideas, 
ahd we need not doubt, we shall not 
fail, of the desired result. 

The previous ste|)s in the education 
of child ten are to take into consider¬ 
ation their natural capacities, or predis¬ 
positions ; in one the memory may be 
already so powerful, as to require no 
further particular exercise or attention, 
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whilst in another it may be so weak, 
that scarcely any reflective process can 
be carried on. In another, the imagina¬ 
tion may be so lively as to usurp the 
place of the judgment, and hurry the 
possessor in more mature years, into 
errors of the most fatal kind. lu ano¬ 
ther, the consideration of self may be so 
predominant, as to absorb every senti¬ 
ment of general benevolence, and, in 
m.inliond, may ripen into cruelty ami 
general misantlirofiy. In another, the 
desire of distinction, may grow into 
such exuberance, as, in given circum¬ 
stances, to produce the desolater and 
the tyrant of the human race. That 
such predispositions should be coun¬ 
teracted most early admits of no 
question ; how they are to be counter¬ 
acted, and what are the dispositions 
best calculated to form the virtuous 
character, are questions by no means of 
such easy solution. That they may be 
counteracted, and better motives sup¬ 
plied for immati conduct, we cannot 
permit ourselves to doubt. But it 
must not be forgotten, that the most 
powerful of all means, for the formation 
of the human mind, are those cirenrn- 
.stiinces with which the child is imme¬ 
diately surrounded, whici) attend him 
when awake, which hover over him 
when asleep, and which even prompt 
his ditarns. The looks, gestures, and 
conversation of his mother, the more 
grave conveisation and behaviour of the 
father, the opinions and conduct of the 
child’s associates, and the general ha¬ 
bits of the society in which he moves, 
all make up that concourse of causes 
which form the character of almost every 
individual which ever did, or ever will, 
exist. 

This view of the nature of the hu¬ 
man mind, and of education, is most 
powerfully consolatory. As no effect can 
take place without a cause, so we know 
that, as the human mind cannot be¬ 
come vicious without a cause, so will it 
become virtuous by the introduction of 
causes calculated to obtain so desirable 
an end ; and to expect children to be¬ 
come virtuous without the introduction 
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of the causes which alone can make 
them so, is of all things the most pre¬ 
posterous. 

To those therefore to whom the care 
of the risit)g generation is immediate¬ 
ly intrusted, to our motliers and our 
fathers, »e would say, much depends 
upon yourselves, upon your own con¬ 
duct; think not that, whilst in words 
vou correct your child, and your own 
actions ojipose your doctrine, a cha- 
facter such as you may desire shall arise 
—impossible !—To those concerned in 
theeducaiiou of youth, our school masters 
generally, the clergy, and our doctors, 
who preside at the superior fountains 
of what is termed learning, be assured, 
most learned sirs ! that not all the 
knowledge contained in all the tomes, 
ponderous or light, or grave or gay, 
which adorn your shelves, will prevail 
against that living example which is 
seen in your own persons, and the usages 
around you. I'o our governors we 
would say, men become virtuous or vi¬ 
cious, happy or miserable, acconbiig to 
the ciicumstaiices by which they are 
surrounded ; to y.m more immediately 
belongs the task of forming such a cir¬ 
cle. To exj -'ct men to become pc.ice- 
abic, oiderly, and virtuous, whilst causes 
me tontiimally opeiatnig to make them 
the u verse, is as .ibsuid as to preach 
peace to the winds. 

W e would not, liowetci, be inisiui- 
dcrstoud here. Although living exam¬ 
ple IS the most powerful of all 
means to fashion the huinau mind, 
the human character, we must not 
conclude that other iiieaus have no 
weight; for assuiedly they liave, and, 
sometimes, groat and uuportiiat weight 
too. Next to living examjile or actions, 
opinions and conduct may be inculcated 
through the medium of kivp/uge, with 
great effect; and that effect will be great¬ 
est in proportion to the maimer in which 
it is conveyed. WMio needs to be told, 
that an eloquent discourse, combining 
at once simplicity and elegance of dic¬ 
tion,^ and an appeal to the most power¬ 
ful feelings of the mind, makes more 
impression when spoken with grace and 
eflfect by a person of whom we entertain 
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a high opinion, than when »ead in the 
cloM-t. This disposition of the mmd to 
be impressed by living eloquence, has 
prevailed in every country having the 
least pretensions to civilization, and, un¬ 
der suitable regulations, tt oflers many 
atid solid advantages; but it is exceed¬ 
ingly liable to be abused ; and we are 
disposed to believe, that more mischief 
than good has been hitherto effected in 
the world by it: we hope, however, that 
this will not be always the case. 

A Bother, and upon the whole, per¬ 
haps a better, medium fur the convey¬ 
ing of instruction, is lectures. W e have 
daily examples iii this metropdhs, that 
the various sciences are best taii><ht by 
such means, and siireh, thesiieuce of 
the formation or education of the hu¬ 
man mind, may be cflectually brought 
before ns, and be iiiade both compre¬ 
hensible and piac ticiible. 

The last means for the eilucation of 
the human mind, is solitary reading. 
This is, it IS tine, iiuich less iiumidiate- 
ly effer'tual than either of the other me¬ 
thods to winch we have alluded, but, 
fiom its iiatuie, it may be made almost 
as univeisal as living example, and 
hence its ellectsaie, and wliilst man¬ 
kind continue, to acquiie the art ol read¬ 
ing, and whilst books are to lie obtained, 
will be, gieatand cfleetive, 

e cannot puisne this subject fur- 
llier. In this slioit view of the liumaw 
iiiiiid, and of its educaliuii, we have not 
b('cii uiflnenied b\ any faiieii'ul theory, 
or iiigemotis specnlativni, but have en- 
i.'eavoured to confine cuiselves to a 
contemplation of its actual stiuiture, 
and of Its capabilities, wlncli, the ifforc 
they are known, the inoie they must 
I'ccomc under the con'iol and loHn-' 
eiice of man hiniseif. If the end of all 
human existdlice be happimss, as we 
]5resiiine it is, tliat happiness is besi 
olitauied by studying attentively the 
hutnau mind, and the mode in which it 
may be made subservient to that end, 
Th IS study is, therefore, the paramount 
duty of all our species, and from whith 
none is exempt. It can scarcely be ne¬ 
cessary to add, as a corollary to what has 
been said, that the happinesa which we al 1 
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seek, is most certainly found in vir¬ 
tuous actions. See Idea, Education, 
Phrenology, &c. 

MINE, in natural history, a deep pit 
under ground, out of which various 
kinds of minerals are dug : the terra is 
more particularly applied to those whitsi 
yield metals. 

A machine for preventing accidents 
in descending mines, invented by Mr, 
Prior, is described in the 36th vol. of 
the Transactions of the Society of Arts. 

Mineral Tar. See Tau. ‘ 

MINERAL, or Medicinal Wa¬ 
ters, those waters holding minerals in 
solution,'or which are of such a degree 
of heat as to be instrumenta' m the al¬ 
leviation or cure of some disease. 

An account of the principal mineral 
waters of this country will be found 
under their separate heads in the order 
of the alphabet, to which, therefore, the 
reader is referred. We shall here chiefly 
consider their general composition, pro¬ 
perties, and the mode of analyzing them. 

The substances found in mineral wa¬ 
ters may be arranged under four heads : 
Air and Gases; such as atmospheric 
air; very common; generally in the 
proportion of i-h® bulk of he 

water ; or oxygen gas ; rare ; or azotic 
gas : such are Buxton, Harrowgate, 
and Leamington ; or sulphuretted hydro¬ 
gen, as Harrowge^e auA Moffat, Acids 
in a free stale, as carbonic acid ; very 
common. Sulphurous acid; some hot 
springs in Italy; and boracic acid; some 
lakes in Italy, Alkalies and Earths ; 
Soda, such as the Geyzer and Rykum 
hot springs in Iceland. Sihoa, such as 
the*Geyzer, Rykum, Ca-lsbad, Pon¬ 
gees, and Pu. Compound Salts, 
such as sulpiuite of s>oda ; very common ; 
sulphate of ammonia, some volcanic 
springs; smlpimte of linfe, very com¬ 
mon; sulphate of magnesia, Epsom, and 
many other springs; sulphate of alumi¬ 
na, very rare ; sulphaic ot iion, volcanic 
springs; sulphate of copper, waters 
from copper mines ; nitrate of potash, 
some springs in Hungary, rare ; nitrate 
of lime, some springs in Arabia ; nitrate 
of magnesia, rare; muriate of potash, 
Vhleaborg, Stceden, rare; muriate of 
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soda, very common/ muriate of ammo¬ 
nia, some springs in Italy and Siberia; 
muriate of barytes, very uncommon; 
muriate of lime, very common ; muriate 
of magnesia, very common; muriate 
of alutnine, uncommon ; muriate of 
manganese, Leamington; carbonate of 
potash, rare ; carbonate of soda, very 
common ; carbonate of ammonia, very 
rare; carbonate of lime, very common ; 
carbonate of magnesia, very common: 
carbonate of iron, common ; hydro-sul- 
phuret of lime, and of soda, not un- 
common in sulphurous springs; sub- 
boratc of soda, lakes in Persia and 
Thibet. 

These substances are not all con¬ 
tained in any uiiueral water, seldom 
more than five or six being present to¬ 
gether ; and they are generally in very 
minute quantity, the character and pro¬ 
perties of the water depending on one 
or two ingredients which predominate. 

Mineral waters may therefore be ar¬ 
ranged under the four following classes: 
acidulous, or carbonated waters; sul<~ 
phureous waters; saline waters; and 
chalybeate waters. 

The acidulous waters owe their pro¬ 
perties chiefly to carbonic acid ; they 
sparkle when drawn from the spring, or 
when poured into a glass; have an 
acidulous taste and become vapid when 
exposed to the air. Besides free car¬ 
bonic acid, on the presence of which 
their qualities depend, their waters con¬ 
tain generally carbonates of soda, lime, 
magnesia, and iron ; and sometimes mu- 
riati- of sotla. Some are warm, others 
cold. The most celebrated of these 
springs are Pyrmont, Seltzer, Spa, and 
Carlsbad. They are tonic and diuretic ; 
and in large doses jiroduce a sensible de¬ 
gree of exhilaration. But Pyrmont, 
Spa, and Carlsbad, containing also car¬ 
bonate of iron,*aie especially useful in 
all cases of impaired digestion ; while 
those which contain alkaline carbonates, 
as the Carlsbad and Seltzer, are more 
particularly employed in some calcu¬ 
lous affections. See Gravel. 

The Sulphureous waters derive their 
character chiefly from sulphuretted hy¬ 
drogen gas; which in some of them i» 
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uoconibined; while in others it is united 
with lime, or an alkali. They are trans¬ 
parent when drawn from the spring, 
and have the foetid odour of rotten eggs, 
which is gradually lost from exposure 
to air, and the water becomes turbid. 
When they are strongly impregnated 
with the gas, they redden infusion of 
litmus, and exhibit some other of the 
characteiistics of acids; and even in a 
Vjreak state blacken silver and lead. Be¬ 
sides containing sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas, they are not unfrequently also im- 
pre-jiiated with carbonic acid. They 
generally contain muriate of magnesia, 
or other saline matters which modify the 
powe: as a remedy. 

The most important sulphureous 
springs in this country, are those of 
Kilburn, Harrowgate, and Moffatt; on 
the continent Aix la Chapelle and 
Barege; which are resorted to chiefly for 
the cure of cutaneous eruptions, and 
are applied locally as well as drunk. 
They are slightly sudorific and diuretic, 
and are apt to occasion in some patients 
head ach of short duration, directly after 
they are drunk. They are alsoemployed 
for curing visceral and scrofulous ob¬ 
structions, toip 'ir of the intestines, and 
some dyspeptic and hypochondriacal 
complaints. 

Saline mineral waters owe their pro¬ 
perties to saline compounds. Those 
which' predominate and give their cha- 
, racters to the waters of this class are ei¬ 
ther, Salts, the basis of which is lime ; 
muriates of soda and magnesia; sul¬ 
phate of magnesia, or alkaline carbo¬ 
nates, particularly carbonate of soda. 
They are mostly purgative, the powers 
of the salts which they contain being 
very much increased by the large pro- 
ortion of water in which they are ex- 
ibited. I'he must celebrated saline 
springs are those of Cheltenham and 
, Leamington, in England ; Pitcaithly in 
Scotland; and Sedlitz on the Continent. 
They are employed in diseases which 
require continued and moderate intes¬ 
tinal evacuations, such as dyspepsia, hy¬ 
pochondriasis, complaints of the liver, 
jaundice, and scrofula. They are more 
.grateful to the stomach when carbonic 
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acid also is present, and when they con-* 
tain iron ; as in the case of the Chelten¬ 
ham spring, their tonic powers, combined 
with their purgative qualities, render 
them still more useful in dyspeptic com¬ 
plaints. 

To this class the waters of the ocean 
belong. The quantity of saline matter 
which Sea water contains, varies in 
different latitudes : thus between lati¬ 
tude 10“ and 20® it is rather more than 
V 4 tli j at the equator it is liVth, and at 
57“ north it is only -jrTth* The saline 
ingredients in 10,000 parts of seu-water 
of the P'lrlh of Forth, according to the 
last analysis of Dr. Murray, are muriate 
of soda 220,01 j muriate of lime 7,84 ; 
muriate of magnesia 42,08 ; and of sul¬ 
phate of soda 33,l6. When brought 
up from a great depth its taste is purely 
saline ; but when taken from the sur¬ 
face it is disagreeably bitter, owing per¬ 
haps to the animal and vegetable mat¬ 
ters suspended in it. Its specific gravity 
varies from 1,0269 to 1,0285; and it 
does not freeze till cooled down to 28,5* 
of Fahrenheit. Its medicinal proper¬ 
ties are esteemed the same as those of 
the saline purging waters, but more 
powerful; and, as a bath, its efficacy is 
generally supposed to be much superior 
to that of fresh water. 

Chalybeate waters owe their proper¬ 
ties to iron in combination generally 
with carbonic acid ; and as this is usu¬ 
ally in excess, they are often acidulous 
as well as chalybeate. They have a 
styptic or inky taste; they are, when 
newly drawn, transparent, and strike a 
black with tinctuie of nut-gall; ev^fn 
an oak leaf gives them more or less of 
a dark or purple tinge; but an ochry 
sediment soon falls, and the water loses 
its taste. If the iron be in the state of 
a sulphate, although the instances of 
this are rare, no sediment falls ; and the 
black colour is produced by the tinc¬ 
ture of galls, even after tlie water has 
been boiled and filtered. Theic are 
many chalybeates in Great Britain, but 
the most celebrated are Tunbridge, 
Brighton, and Peterhead ; the Chelten¬ 
ham spring also contains carbonate of 
iron; but on account of the large pro- 
3F 
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|>nrtion of saline mutter, and its 8troii<rer 
purgative properties, it is not ranked in 
this class. The Spa spriii<;s belong also 
to this class. It caiinol be <hsguised, 
however, that many of these owe their 
celebrity to accident or to fashion. Thtij-e 
is an excellent chalybeate water arising 
in the little hamlet of Lady-well, 
near Lewisham, which, were it sung by 
poets, and descanted ui)on by some of 
our medicinal writers, would, we have 
reason to believe, soon obtain atttjntion, 
were not its contiguity to the metrojiolis 
an insuperable barrier to its fame. 

Chalybeate waters are powerful tonics, 
and are employed in dyspepsia, scrofu¬ 
lous affections, amenorrbma, chlorosis, 
and other diseases of debility, for which 
the artihcial preparations of iron are 
used. When the water is a carbonated 
chalybeate, it should be drunk the mo¬ 
ment it is drawn from the spring } but 
the same precaution is not necessary 
when it contains a sulphate of iron. 

The general effects of mineral waters 
are modified by temperature, whether 
they be taken internally, or externally 
applied. In some springs, as those of 
Bath, Matlock, and Buxton, their vir¬ 
tues depend almost altogether on tem¬ 
perature; and in others, as Malvern, 
which has been found tocontain scarcely 
any foreign matter, the simple diluent 
power of the pure water seems to pro¬ 
duce the benefit which results from 
drinking them. Some of the good ef¬ 
fects of all of them must however be al¬ 
lowed to proceed from change of scene, 
relaxation from business, an alteration in 
haj;>its, amusement, tem[)erance, and re¬ 
gular hours: and, under such circum¬ 
stances, the drinking of the waters at 
the springs, possesses advantages which 
cannot be obtained froii^^ artificial wa¬ 
ters, however excellent the imitations 
may be ; nor even from the natural wa¬ 
ters, when bottled and conveyed to a dis¬ 
tance from the springs. 

In analyzing mineral waters, the first 
circumstance to be attended to is to 
determine the gross weight of the sub¬ 
stances held in solution. This is to be 
done by first ascertaining the specific 
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gravity of the mineral water; then suh- 
stracting from it the specific gravity of 
distilled water, (both expressed in 
whole numbers,) multiplying the re¬ 
mainder by 14 : the product is the gross 
saline contents, in a quantity of water 
denoted by the number em[)loyed to 
indicate the specific gravity of distilled 
water. Thus, if the specific gravity of 
the mineral water be 1,079, as that of 
distilled water is 1000, the remainde;, 
after the subtraction of the latter from 
the former in whole numbers, will be 
79, which,multiplied by ]4,makes 1 lOG; 
and therefore 110.6 is the sum of the sa¬ 
line contents of 1000 parts of the water ; 
or 11,0G are contained in 100 parts. 

The aerial, or gaseous bodies are first 
to be separated by boiling, for a quarter 
of an hour, as much of the water as will 
fill two-thirds of a glass retort, con¬ 
nected with an inverted jar, divided 
into cubic inches and tenths, full of 
mercury, and placed in a mercurial 
trough. The air and gases will pass over 
into the jar and depress the mercury ; 
and when cool, after subtracting the 
air of the retort, the quantity of air ex¬ 
pelled from the water may be easily 
determined. 

The only gaseous bodies contained 
in water are atmospheric air, oxygen 
gas, azotic gas, carbonic acid gas, sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen gas, and sulphur¬ 
ous acid ; of which the following e>.i.st 
together in the same water : oxygen 
gas and sulphuretted hydrogen gas ■ 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas and sulphur¬ 
ous acid. If sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas be present, it must be first sepa¬ 
rated ; then the sulphurous acid and 
carbonic acid gas ; and lastly the oxy¬ 
gen and azotic gases. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen is known to 
be contained in water by its peculiar 
odour, by the water becoming turbid 
when exposed to the air, and depositing 
sulphur, by its reddening the infusion 
of litmus fugaciously, blackening paper 
dipped in a solution of lead, and preci¬ 
pitating nitrate of silver black or brown. 
It may be separated from the air ob¬ 
tained from water during boiling, by 
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carrying the jar into a tub of warm 
water and introducing nitric acid, which 
absorbs the sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Sulphurous acid gas is ascertained by 
the same tests as discover the presence 
of sulphuric acid and water. 

Caiboiiic acid gas is detected by lime- 
water, occasioning a precipitate soluble 
with effervescence in muriatic acid ; by 
reddening fugaciously tincture of litmus, 
aad losing this property when boiled. 

Oxygen gas, after the above gases are 
separated, may be examined by means 
of the solution of sulphate of iron, satu¬ 
rated with nitrous gas. A small gra¬ 
duated tube filled with the air to be ex¬ 
amined, is to be plunged into this solu¬ 
tion, and moved backwards and for¬ 
wards for a few minutes. The whole 
of the oxygen is rapidly absorbed, and 
l)y marking its greatest absorption, its 
bulk in a given quantity of the air is as¬ 
certained. 

Azotic gas or nitrogen is discovered 
by not being affected by any eudiome- 
ti'ical process. 

Alkalies, even in minute quantities, 
are discovered in water by rendering 
the infusion of turmeric, or paper stained 
with it, brown. When the change is 
permanent, the fixed alkalies may be 
supposed to be present; when fuga¬ 
cious, the alkali is ammonia. An infu¬ 
sion of brazil wood is rendered bine by 
the alkalies ; but this is also the case 
. with alkaline earthy carbonates. The 
addition of sulphuric acid produces 
efiervescence. Tincture of nut-gall 
discovers iion ; the colour is violet if 
alkaline carbonates, or earthy salts be 
also present; dark purple indicates other 
alkaline salts j purplish red sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas; and whitish and then 
black sulphate of lime. Boiling the 
water precipitates the earthy and metal¬ 
lic carbonates. 

The Carbonates of the alkalies are 
ascertained to be present in mineral 
waters by the tests already mentioned, 
and by the water, after being boiled, 
throwing down a precipitate on the ad- 
Qition of muriate of magnesia. 


The earthy carbonates require a more 

tedious process to be delected. 

Sulphuric acid exists in mineral wa¬ 
ter sometimes uncombined, but more 
generally combined with alkalies and 
esyths, forming sulphates, of which six 
in number are found in these waters, 
viz. the sulphates of potash, soda, lime, 
alumine, or common alum, magnesia 
and iron. 

It is readily detected by muriate of 
barytes, when it does not exceed the 
miliinnth part of the water. 

Suijihate of soda is detected by first 
evaporating the water to oi«i h^lf, ad¬ 
ding a little lime-water as long as any 
precipitate falls. 

Sulphate of lime is detected by an 
immediate precipitate being formed by 
oxalic acid, or oxalate of potash, which, 
although less sensible, is nevertheless a 
more accu rate test. 

Alum IS detected by carbonate of 
magnesia, muriate of lime, muriate of 
magnesia, and succinate of ammonia. 

Sulphate of magnesia may be detected 
in any water, previously freed from alum 
or uiicombined acids.by hydro-sulphuret 
of strontia, which produces an imme¬ 
diate precipitate with this salt and no 
other. 

Sulphate of iron, by its striking a 
black colour after it is boiled and has 
cooled, by the addition of tincture of 
galls. 

Muriatic acid, either uncombined or 
combined, in mineral waters, is detect¬ 
ed by nitrate of silver, which forms with 
it a white precipitate, insoluble in nitric 
acid; but the alkaline carbonates,^if 
any, must be first saturated by nitric 
acid ; and any sulphuric acid removed 
by nitrate of barytes. 

Nitric acid i^ever exists in an uncom¬ 
bined state in mineral waters, and even 
the nitrates are comparatively of rare* 
occurrence. 

We think it may be useful to close 
our article with a table of the com¬ 
ponent ingredients of the most cele« 
brated mineral waters. 
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A VIEW OF THE COMPOSITION OP MINERAL WATERS. 

One Pintf Wtne-meamre^ confaitu the following ingredients. 
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MINERALOGY, the science of mi¬ 
nerals, or of those bodies which are ob¬ 
tained from the bowels of the earth, 
whether from mines, quarries, wells, or 
by any other means. 

This science was for a long time with¬ 
out order or connexion, and although 
numerous facts were known, like chemis¬ 
try, with which indeed it is most inti¬ 
mately connected, it was a complete 
chaos. The genius of a Werner has, 
howerer, thrown great light on this im¬ 
portant branch of natural history, and 
his system is embraced over most parts 
of Europe, as well as other parts of the 
globe. The following constitutes its 
general principles and arrangement. 
The ( lasses are four, viz. Earths, salts, 
inflam iimbles, and metals. The earthy 
fossils, or minerals, compose the greater 
part of the crust of the earth, and gene¬ 
ral ly form a covering to the rest. 
They are not remarkable for being brit¬ 
tle, lieavy, or light coloured ; are little 
disposed to crystallize, are uninflamma¬ 
ble ill a low temperature ; insipid ; and 
without much smell. The saline mi¬ 
nerals, are commonly heavyish, soft, 
and possess some degree of transparen¬ 
cy, The inflammables, are light, brit¬ 
tle, mostly opacjiue, of a yellow brown, 
or black colour, seldom crystallize, and 
never feel cold. The metallic fossils 
are heavy, generally opaque, tough, 
malleable, cold, not easily inflamed, 
and exhibit a great variety of colours of 
a peculiar lustre. 

U nder each of these classes are vari¬ 
ous genera, species, sub-species, and va¬ 
rieties, which It is not consistent with 
our plan to enumerate, but which are 
well worthy the attention of those who 
desirt; to make mineralogy their study. 
All account of the most important sub¬ 
jects of this science will be found under 
various heads, in the order of the alpha¬ 
bet, to which, therefore, we refer. 
MINIUM, red lead. See Lead. 

Minow. See Carp. 

MINT, or MenthOf a genus of plants 
comprehending twenty species, almost 
all natives of Europe ; two or three of 
India, and one of America; twelve com¬ 
mon to the wastes, wet fields, ditches, 
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and rivers’ banks of England. The fol¬ 
lowing are the chief: 

The Viridis, or Spearmint, is common 
to our marshes, and flowers in August j 
it is cultivated for culinary, as well as 
medicinal Xise. The stalks are gene¬ 
rally cut just as the flowers appear; but 
for obtaining the essential oil the flow¬ 
ering plant is preferred ; it should be 
cut in dry weather. 

Spearmint has a strong aromatic 
odour, and a warm, slightly bitter taste, 
neithA of which qualities is impaired by 
drying. Both alcohol and water extract 
its virtues, and in distillation with wa- 
ter, an essential oil is obtained^ which 
possesses the concentrated virtues of the 
plant. 

The dried stalks and leaves are sto¬ 
machic, and carminative, an infusion of 
which is serviceable in allaying sickness 
and vomiting, in a weakened state of 
the stomach ; and is also a common di¬ 
luent in febrile diseases, particularly 
those accompanied with debility. 

A Water of spearmint is made thus ; 
Take half a pound of the dried plant, 
with as much water, that after distilla¬ 
tion a sufficiency may remain to pre¬ 
vent burning, distil over a gallon. This 
is a convenient veliicle for other more 
active medicines of the same nature. 

A Spirit of Spearmint is made thus : 
Take of spearmint dried, a pound 
and a half; proof spirit a gallon ; wa¬ 
ter sufficient to prevent burning. Ma¬ 
cerate for twenty-four hours ; then 
distil a gallon by a gentle heat. This 
is a useful carminative in nausea and fla¬ 
tulence, and is added occasionally to 
purgatives. The dose, when tak^n 
alone, which it rarely, if ever, is, is from 
one to four fluidrachms. 

The oil of spearmint is stimulant 
and carminative. The dose dropped 
on sugar, or rubbed with mucilage, is. 
from two drops to five or more. 

The Piperita, or Peppermint, is found 
wild ill our wet fields, but is cultivated 
largely in the neighbourhood of London, 
for medicinal use. See Peppermint. 

The Pulegium, or Penny royal, with 
flowers in whorls, is found also on our 
wet heaths, and is emjiloyed medicinally 
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like the two preceding, but it is of 
little moment, although the London col- 
ledge orders a distilled water, a spirit, 
and an oil to he prepared from it. 

The Ctrvina, or Harts penny royal, 
with flowers in whorls, is a native of 
Montpellier, and similar in virtues to 
the preceding. 

The Water-mint, or horse- 

mint, is frequent in moist meadows, 
marshes, and shallow waters. It is less 
agreeable than the spearmint, and in 
taste bitterer and more pungent. It 
may be used with the same intentions 
as the speaTrmint, but it is generally 
esteemed much inferior. 

These are all easily propagated by 
cuttings, or dividing the roots. 

MINUTE, in calculations of time, 
the sixtieth part of an hour. 

Mirror. See Burning-glass and 
Looking-glass, 

Miscarriaf'e. See Abortion, 
MISER, a person who, possessing 
money, esteems it for its own sake, 
rather than for the comforts which it 
brings, unwillingly parts with it, and, 
very often, in order to retain it, denies 
liimself the conveniences, and sorae- 
litnea even the necessaries of life, A 
miser is always deficient in genuine be¬ 
nevolence ; although, such is the per¬ 
versity of the human character, many 
misers have left considerable bequests 
for charitable purposes! See Avarice, 
and Honesty. 

MISLETOE, or Viscuntf a genus 
of plants comprehending twelve spe¬ 
cies, chiefly natives of the West Indies, 
aii'^ the Cape; one only of European 
growth, the album, an evergreen shrub, 
with lanceolate, obtuse, dull green 
leaves ; stem forked ; beads of the 
flowers axillary. It is a parasitic shrub, 
growing on the oak, apple, pear, haw¬ 
thorn, service, hazel, maple, ash, lime- 
tree, willow, elm, horn-bean, &c. It is 
supposed to be propagated by birds, 
especially by the field-fare and thrush, 
which feed upon its berries, the seeds 
of which pass through the bowels un- 
chtingid; and along with the excre¬ 
ments adhere to the branches of trees, 
where they vegetate. The misletoe of 
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the oak has, from the time of the druids^ 
been always preferred to that of other 
trees, but with no just reason; it was 
formerly in our materia raedica, and 
said to be useful not only in epilepsy, 
but in other spasmodic diseases. It is, 
notwithstanding, scarcely heard of in 
modern medicine. 

Sheep eagerly devour this plant | it 
is even said to preserve them from the 
rot. 

Mist. See Fog. 

MITE, or acarus astro, an animal 
infesting cheese. (See Cheese.) It 
also breeds in flour, meal, &c. The 
most effectual method of expelling these 
noxious vermin is, it is said, to place a 
few nutmegs in the sack or bin, con¬ 
taining the flour, as the odour of that 
spice is insupportable to them j or de¬ 
corticated branches of the lilac, or elder 
trees, put into the flour, will answer the 
same purpose. The itch is occasioned 
by a species of mite. See Itch. 

Mithridate. See Venice 1'ueacle. 

Mithridute - mristard . See Shki'HErd’o 
Purse. 

Mitre, in helminthology. See V'^o- 
LT7TE. 

MIXTURE, in medicine, a fluid 
composed of two or more ingredients. 
Various mixtures are ordered by the 
colleges : See Camphor, Chalk, Lig¬ 
num Vit/e, &c. 

Mock orange. See Syringa. 

Mock privet. See Phi llyeea. 

Mockingbird. See Thrush. 

MODERATION, in morals and 
good manners, that conduct which is 
opposed to every species of violence. 
Whilst the impetuous and turbulent 
attempt to carry every thing before 
them, and are often disappointed, the 
moderate and unassuming, attract the 
attention of the good and the wise. Mo¬ 
deration in our pursuits, and our expec¬ 
tations, is the surest way to obtain hap¬ 
piness, 

MODESTY, in morals, that con¬ 
duct which is at once unassuming, un¬ 
ostentatious, pleasing, and pure. In 
the female sex, modesty adds unspeak¬ 
able charms and grace to beauty and 
to virtue; in the male sex, it enhances 
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merit, and irresistibly wins our es¬ 
teem. 

MOFFATT-WATER, a cold, sul¬ 
phureous water, obtained at the village 
of MofFatt, ill Scotland ; when first 
drawn, it appears rather milky and 
blueish ; its smell is sulphureous and 
saline, similar to that of Harrowgate. 
It appears to be chiefly useful in cuta¬ 
neous eruptions, in dyspepsia, and in 
naction of the alimentary canal. See 
VfiisERAL Waters. 

Moirte metallique. See Tin-plate 
Molasses. See Sugar. 

MOLF, or Talpa, a genus of animals 
which live under the earth, digging cy¬ 
lindrical holes; their food woi ms ; fore 
teeth unequal, upper six, lower eight; 
tusks solitary, upper larger : grinders, 
upper seven, lower, six. Head thick, 
lengthened into a snout: eyes very 
small, covered ; earless ; body thick ; 
legs short, fore feet broad, large, shorter 
than the hind feet with longer claws. 
The species are four, as follow : 

. The Kuropwa, or European mole, 
witli a short tail, and five toed ; four 
other varieties from colour—white, yel¬ 
low, cinereous, or diversified 3 about 
live inches and three quarters long; 
hair close, shor, and softer than the 
finest velvet, inhabits Europe, except 
Ireland and Siberia, as far as the river 
Lena ; found also in the north of Asia 
ind Africa, iiurrows w'ith vast rapidity ; 
ioeeds in the spring; brings four or 
’ live young at a tune3 raises no hillocks 
III dry weather. 

'riie Asiatica, Cape or Siberian mole, 
IS t.iilless ; fore feet three toed. Inha¬ 
bits tlie Cape of Good Hope; body 
above, varied with glossy green and 
copper-colour ; below, brown. 

The Loog'lcavdata, or Long-tailed 
fnole, has the tail half the length of the 
body : feet, five toed ; hind feet scaly ; 
inhabits North America ; hair soft,long, 
rusty brown ; four inches and a half 
long ; tail tvpo. 

The Riihra, or Red mole, with a 
short tail; fore feet, three toed ; hind 
feet, four toed. 

The most effectual method of extir¬ 
pating moles is by attending to the pe- 
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riods of the day in winch tbe*y usually 
carry on their operations, and by strik- 
a spade into the ground, so as to cut 
off their retreat, they are easily dug 
out; or by setting traps, consisting of 
a hollow wooden semicylinder, each 
encl of which is furnished with grooved 
rings, containing two nooses of horse¬ 
hair, fastened loosely in the centre, by 
means of a peg, and are stretched above 
the surface of the ground by a lient 
stick, or a strong hoop. As soon us the 
mole passes half way through one of 
these nooses, and removes the central 
peg in liis course, the curved, stick rises 
in consequence of its elasticity, and 
thus strangles the animal. It is said, 
that they maybe also attracted, in large 
numbers, by placing a few large living 
lobsters, of which they are fond, in a 
deep glazed earthen vessel, under the 
ground, and from whieh when in it, the 
mole camiol escape. It has, how'ever, 
been strongly questioned, whether by 
its destruction of worms, this be not a 
more nsefiil than injnnous animal. 

MOLE, 111 anatomy, various sub¬ 
stances which are formed in the uterus, 
arising chiefly from imperfeet concep¬ 
tion. 

Mole cricket . See Cricket. 

Mole plough. See Draining and 
Plough. 

Mole rat. See Rat. 

MOLTEN GREASE, called also 

MorFOUNDEU, or llODV FODNDKR, a 
peculiar afl’eetion of the bowels of horses, 
111 which the dung discharged is ex¬ 
tremely greasy. Horses which are fat, 
unaecnstomed to exercise, or have begn 
lecently taken from grass, are most 
liable to it. It appears, however, that it 
is rather a symptom than a disease ; it 
is eomninniy produced by violent or 
long continiiedT'exertion when u horse is 
not prefiared for it. Plentifu! bleeiimg 
is the first and most important leniedv 
for this disorder, which may he repeated 
after a few hours, sliould it appear ne¬ 
cessary. If there he griping [lains, and 
if the dung be voided in small slimv 
knobs, give a pint of eastoi oil 3 imt if 
the bowels he loose and the liinig iiave 
the greasy appealaiiee, i< I the horse take 
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frequently some decoction of linseed, 
oatmeal gruel, or gruel made with arrow 
root. On recovery from this disease, 
should there be a tendency to costive¬ 
ness, bran marshes or green food should 
be given. See Fever. 

Mohccat or Kino Crab. See Mono- 

CULUS. 

MOLYBUEN A, or Molt/bdanum, a 
metal of a whitish grey colour, and of 
excessively difficult fusion. According 
to Hielm, its specific gravity is 7,4 ; 
according to Bucholz it is 8,6. The 
sulphuret is the most common natunil 
compound of this metal. It is found in 
France, Spain, Sweden, Saxony, Sibe¬ 
ria and Iceland, in gangues of feldspar, 
lithomarge, or quartz. To procure the 
metal the native sulphuret is powdered 
and exposed under a red hot iiiufBe till 
converted into a grey powder, which is 
to be digested in ammonia, and the so¬ 
lution filtered and evaporated to dry¬ 
ness. The residuum is dissolved in ni¬ 
tric acid, re-evaporated to dryness, and 
violently heated with charcoal. 

When exposed to heat aud oxygen, 
molybdena is acidified, a white cry¬ 
stalline suhlimateof moli/bdicsLcid being 
formed ; another combiiiatiou of oxygen 
with this metal is blue, and called the 
molybdous acid. These acids combine 
with certain bases forming molybdites 
and molybdates. 

The native molybdate of lead, (see 
Lead,) occurs principally in crystals of 
different shades of yellow. It was first 
discovered in Carinthia, and has since 
been found in Mexico, Hungary, and 
Saxony. Molybdate of tin, obtained 
by adding molybdate of potassa to its 
metallic solution, is of a fine blue co¬ 
lour ; and it is probable that some of 
the molybdates, were the metal more 
abundant, would be useftil in the arts. 

The native sulphuret is found in Bo¬ 
hemia, Sweden, and near Mont Blanc, 
in grey granite. It has been also found 
in England, chiefly in Cornwall; and 
ill Scotland in Inverness-shire, It rarely 
occurs crystallized ; generally massive, 
made up of separable lamina:. It is 
soft and unctuous to the touch, in co¬ 
lour like lead. 
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MOMORDICA, or Male BALSAfti 
Apple, a genus of plants, consisting of 
eight sjiecies; the pome opens elasti¬ 
cally j the following are the chief: 

The Balsamina, or Common balsam 
apple, is a native of India, flowering in 
June and July ; the leaves are glabrous 
deeply cut in a spreading palmate man¬ 
ner ; stem trailing melon like, sending 
out many side branches with tendrils. 
Fruit angular, tiibercled. The Indians 
cut open the unripe fruit, and infuse it 
in sweet oil, exposing it to the sun for 
some days till it acquires a red colour. 
Thus prejiared, the oil is applied to 
wounds, being dropped on cotton, and 
is esteemed next to the balsam of Mecca. 

The Charantia, or Hairy momordica, 
with angular tiibercled fruit, white, 
yellow, or gieenon the outside j within 
very red, fleshy, oue-celied, bursting 
elastically ; a native of the East Indies, 
flowering in July and August. 

The Luffa, or Egyptian momordica, 
with hairy oblong fruit, and a white 
flaccid esculent pulp of an insipid fla¬ 
vour, is a native of Arabia and the East 
Indies, flowering as the last. 

The Elateriuvi, Elastic momordica, 
or Wild cucumber. See Elatekidm. 

All these plants may be propagated 
by sowing the seeds in a liot-bed m the 
same manner as cucumber seeds; and 
they require the same attention as the 
cucumber plant afterwards. The first 
three sorts are ornamental stove plants ; 
the last will thrive in ojien borders. 

MONARDA, or American field- 
basil, a genus of plants, consisting of 
seven species : those chiefly cultivated 
are the Jixtulosa, or Purple monarda, 
with purple flowers ;— the oblongata, or 
Long-leaved monarda ;—and the didy~ 
ma, or Scarlet monarda, which is the 
species chiefly valued, and by far the 
most ornamental of the whole, has a pe¬ 
rennial root; the stems are about two 
feet high; the leaves ovate, glabrous, 
and when bruised emit a refreshing 
odour; the flowers are in whorls, didy- 
namous, and of a bright red colour; they 
appear in July, and in a moist soil will 
continue till the middle of September. 

All these are natives of America, and 
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may be increased by parting the roots ; 
some of them by slips and cuttings as 
well as seeds. 

MONAS, in zoology, a genus of 
worms, invisible to the naked eye, most 
simple, pellucid, resembling a point. 
Five species : the atomus, found in sea 
water kept a long lime, with a minute 
black dot, sometimes two;—the punc- 
tum, a solid opaque black point, found 
iy fetid infusions of pears, moving in a 
slow wavering manner;—the mica is 
transparent, commonin purer waters;— 
the lens is also transparent, and found 
in all waters, a round pellucid dot, fre¬ 
quently in masses; the termo^ a most 
minute, simple, gelatinous point; found 
in most animal and vegetable infusions ; 
of all known animals the most minute 
and simple, being so extremely delicate 
and transparent as often to elude the 
most highly magnifying powers, blend¬ 
ing as it were with the water in which it 
swims. 

MONEY, a piece of metal, paper, 
or other substance, to which public 
authority or usage has affixed a certain 
value, and, in regard to metals, weight 
also, to serve as a medium of exchange. 

Money, although convenient, is not 
essential to the well-being of man, ac¬ 
tual riches consisting not in money, but 
in the possession of those necessaries of 
which money only is the medium to 
procure. If metallic money be not es¬ 
sential to the well-being of man, still 
less is that perishable commodity, paper 
money, at any time desirable, although 
such is the effect of long habit, that the 
inhabitants of the British dominions, at 
the present time, consider Bank of En¬ 
gland notes equal to any metallic cur¬ 
rency whatever. And whilst even paper 
is a representative of real wealth, its use 
may be not only convenient but advan¬ 
tageous ; but the facility with which 
paper money is made, induces, we fear, a 
creation of fictitious capital, the opera¬ 
tion of which is always more or less de¬ 
plorable, and unquestionably injurious 
to the best interests of man. Of such a 
system we can only say, may it end well. 
See Bank. 

The various attempts to fix the per- 
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mnnent value of money hav% been, and 
ever must be, abortive, as the value of 
the metals of which money is best com¬ 
posed, as well as the necessaries and con¬ 
veniences of life, depends upon circum¬ 
stances over which neither individuals 
nor even nations have omnipotent con¬ 
trol. See Gold and Silver. 
Money’wort. See Loose-strife. 

Monk’s hood. See Wolf’s bane. 

Monk's rhubarb. See Dock. 
MONKEY, Ape, Baboon, or Simia, 
in zodlogy, a genus consisting of sixty- 
three species, scattered over the warmer 
parts of Asia, Africa, and America; none 
of them indigenous to Europe, except 
those inhabiting the rock of Gibraltar. 
This genus greatly resembles man in the 
uvula, eye-!aslies, hands, feet, fingers, 
toes, nails, and other parts of the body, 
yet widely differ from him in intel¬ 
lectual faculties: memory retentive; 
imitative and full of gesticulations; 
chatter with the teeth and grin ; mace¬ 
rate their food in their cheeks before 
they swallow it; are filthy, lascivious, 
thieving, gregarious; the prey of leo¬ 
pards and serpents. This genus is sub¬ 
divided into the following sections: 
tailless, Apes ;—tails short, Baboons ;— 
tails long, not prehensile, cheeks pouch¬ 
ed, haunches naked. Monkeys ;—tails 
prehensile, without cheek pouches, 
haunches covered, Sapajous ;—tails not 
prehensile, without cheek pouches, 
haunches covered, Sagoins. The fol¬ 
lowing are the chief: 

The Troglodytes, or Angola ape, 
head conic, body brawny, back and 
shoulders hairy, rest of the body smooth. 

The Satyrus, Orang outang. Satyr, 
Jocko, Wild man of the woods, Trog¬ 
lodyte man, or Great Ape, is a rusty 
brown, hair of the fore arm reversed, 
haunches coiffered. Greatly resembles 
man even in the hyoid bone, yet, with 
the rest of his tribe, wants the nail of the 
great toe. From the structure of the 
larynx, iiuiscles, and whole frame of the 
bones, evidently not designed to walk 
erect. Palms smooth, thumbs shorter 
than the palms ; feet well formed, great 
toe short, the rest long. From three to 
five feet high; inhabits the island of 
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Borneo, The Pogo, another variety, 
without cheek pouches or callosities on 
the liaunch, always walks erect; inha* 
bits Java and Guinea; from five to six 
feet high. Another variety, resembling 
the last, but only two and a half feet 
high ; docile, gentle, grave. The man¬ 
ners of this species when in captivity 
are gentle, and often affectionate, yet 
ill the woods they are said to be often 
highly ferocious. The negroes consider 
them as capable of language, yet main¬ 
taining a stubborn silence because they 
may not be compelled to labour. They 
often attack and beat or kill the ne¬ 
groes ; feed on nuts and other fruits j 
(irive off elephants and other large ani¬ 
mals with clubs, or even beat them with 
their fists 5 walk erect, but occasionally 
creep on all four. Climb trees with 
me.it agility, and commonly secure 
iheniselves by night among the branches, 
Knde huts of their construction are said 
to have been sometimes observed. 
Woods and mountains of difiiculi access 
arc their only haunts; they associate 
only in small herds. A fire kindled at 
any time in the woods attracts them 
lonnd it; they warm themselves eagerly 
while it continues to burn; but know 
not how to keep it alive or rekindle it. 
Their carriage and manners are grave 
anil stately. It does not appear that 
they unite to practice any ingenious 
arts, or carry on any great enterprizes 
m conimon. The period of gestation 
and iiiitnrai term of life not known. 
'I’hey are occasionally rxhrhited alive in 
Kiirope. In confinement they seldom 
discover much ferocity ; but they per¬ 
form many actions which are very simi¬ 
lar to those of man. They will sit at 
taivie and help themselves witli food 
like human beings, make signs for what 
they want, niul express reSentment when 
rteglected. 

The Si/ivanus, or Pigmy, has naked 
haunches. The flatness of the face and 
nails, the mikedness of their haunches, 
the want of a tail, and their upright 
carnage, give this species also some re¬ 
semblance to tire human form ; but they 
am not larger than a conuuoii cat, mild 
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and docile. A native of Africa and 
Ceylon, This is the pigmy of the poets. 

The Lar, or Long-armed ape, with 
naked hauiicires, has arms as long as the 
body. Body rough, and covered with 
black hair except the haunches ; resem¬ 
bles the human figure; hideously de¬ 
formed. Walks erect; never on all 
four; mild and gentle j native of the 
East Indies. Two feet and a half to 
four feet high. 

The Inuusj or Magot, has naked 
haunches and an oblong head. This 
creature is a remove still further from 
the human form. Face like a bull-dog, 
height from three to four feet. A na¬ 
tive of India, Arabia and Africa. 

The Sphinx, or Great baboon, wlien 
erect is from three to Hve feet in height; 
excessively fierce, libidinous and strong; 
head like a dog, but verv thick ; middle 
of the face and forehead naked, uf a 
bright vermilion colour. Body hairy of 
various colours, yellow, black, &.c. 
Though mischievous and tierce they are 
not caiuivoroiis, but live cliielly on 
fruits, roots, and seeds. 'I'liey rob gar¬ 
dens by throwing melons, gourds, ap¬ 
ples, pears, &c. fioin one to tlie other, 
being formed in a lim* fioin the place 
of pillage to their icndezvous. A na¬ 
tive of the hotter parts of Africa, Bor¬ 
neo, and the Phdi|»!)i>te i-laiids. 

The Maiition,or Kibbed-nose baboon, 
has blue cheeks, a nose ribbed oUiiqiie- 
ly on each side, and nuked hannclies; 
disgustingly ugly ; wecfis aiul groans 
like a man ; from two to live feet long. 
The Smitten is also referable to this 
species, and so also is the tre, tre, tre, 
/re of Mailagascar. A native of the 
Gold coast and other southern provinces 
of Africa. 

The Syh'niica, or Wood baboon, 
when erect is about llnee feet high ; in¬ 
habits Guinea ; called by the English 
the man of the wood. I'he Varieguta, 
or Yellow baboon, greatly resembles 
the last, except in size and colour, and 
its hairy hands; two feet high ; a native 
of Africa. The Cinerea, or Cinereous 
baboon, is about two feet high, and 
supposed to inhabit Africa. The Livea, 
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Or Blue»faced baboon, is about three 
feet high. The Platypygosy or Brown 
baboon. The Apedia, or Little ba¬ 
boon-the Cristata, or Crested ba¬ 
boon ;—the JSemestrina, or Pigtail ba¬ 
boon, are all of this section which we 
can mention. It is remarkable that 
many females of this tribe, and es¬ 
pecially those with haunches, men¬ 
struate. 

. Of the Monkeys and the rest of the 
genus, our account must be brief. 

The Hamadryas, or Tartarian mon¬ 
key, is cinereous; inhabits in vast troops 
the hottest regions of Asia and Africa. 
They are quite nntameable; some are 
above five feet high. The ursine, or 
Bear baboon, appears to be a variety 
of this species : it is in numerous troops 
tiear the Cape of Good Hope. They 
can overpower the stoutest man ; they 
become tolerably tame when confined. 

The Siliens, or Wanderer, inhabits 


(luiiiea, the lownvdo, Ceylon; the 
faunns, or Malbrouk, is a native of 
Bengal; the cynomolgns, or Macaque, 
inhabits India, (Juinea, and Angola. 
Thedian.'j, or Spotted monkey, is play¬ 
ful when young, and siiintes passengers 
by nodding. The salxea, or Green 
inoi.kcv, keeps in great flocks and in¬ 
habits ditlerent parts of Africa. The 
(fthiops, or White eyelirl monkey, in¬ 
habits Madagascar; a variety with a 
white collar. The sephus, or Mustache, 
IS found in Guinea. The aygiiln, or 
Kgrct, is found in Java. 

I he chief of the Sapajovs are : the 
heehvbul, or Pi earlier monkey, is a na¬ 
tive of Biazd, and distinguished by as¬ 
sembling in gioiips, and one above be¬ 
gins as if it were to harangue, setting 
up so loud a howl, that a person at a 
distance would think a hundred joined 
in the cry ; the rest, however, keep the 
most profound silence, till he stops and 
gives a signal with his hand ; then in an 


instant the whole assembly join in 
chorus till he commands silence by 
another signal, which they obey in a 
moment; then the orator finishes his 
address, and the assembly breaks up. 
I his species is very fierce, quite untame- 
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able, and bite dreadfully. ‘The female 
presents the breast to the young like a 
human wet-nurse. Their flesh is eaten 
by the Indians. 

The iS’CTw’ca/MSjOld man of the woods, 
or Royal monkey, inhabits Cayenne 
and the river Amazon ; the paniseus, or 
Four-fingered monkey, a nativeof South 
America, having only four fingers with¬ 
out a thumb ; the trepida, or trembling 
monkey, inhabiting Guiana; the apella. 
Weeper, or Brown sapajou, inhabiting 
Brazil; the sciurea, or Orange monkey, 
the most beautiful of the tribe, a native 
also of Brazil, are all wc c^n notice of 
this section. 

Of the 5agoin5, the pithecia, or Fox¬ 
tailed monkey, inhabiting Guiana, and 
easily tamed ; the midas, or Tamarin, 
of South America ; the jacchus, or Stri¬ 
ate monkey, inhabiting Brazil; and the 
rosalia, or Silky monkey, inhabiting 
Guiana, only ten inches long, are all we 
can ennnierate. 

Monkey's Bread. See Gol’UD, Sour. 
MONKEY FLOWEK, or Mimu- 
tiis, a genus of plants, consisting of 
four species, natives of North or South 
America; they have blue or yellow flow- 
ers* 

MONOCULIJS, a genus of insects, 
comprehending sixty - eight species, 
found chieflv m Europe, a few in India, 
comieonly in muddy waters or ditches, 
frequently in sea-wateis, often parasitic 
on fuci, and otlier aquatic plants ; many 
of them inhabit our own ditches and 
sea-eoasts. Tlie greater part are minute 
insects, requiring tlie assistance of a 
microscope to investigate their separate 
organs. They ha re fiom four to eight 
leys, formed for swimming, and very 
long: body covered with a crust or 
shell, divided into segments ; eyes one 
or two fixed iB the shell ; most of the 
sliells are bivalve ; a few univalve. The 
two following are the most important 
species : The polyphemus, Molucca, or 
King crab, with an orbicular shell, in- 
hatiits India, and is the largest known 
insect, sometimes growing, from tail to 
snout, four feet in length. It is said to 
be generally found in pairs, male and 
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female, swimming together. The aput 
has an oblong shell, tail ending in two 
bristles; inhabits Europe and our own 
country. 

Monodon. See Narwhal. 

MONOPOLY', in commerce, the 
exclusive power or privilege of selling 
any thing. In a more extensive sense, 
monopoly im{)lies the retention of any 
thing whatever for individual advan¬ 
tage or gratification, but which, at the 
same time, trenches upon the rights 
and just demands of others. All mono¬ 
polies are, in principle, wrong, and 
should not be countenanced. It is more 
peculiarly the province of the statesman 
to guard against monopolies : for wher¬ 
ever monopolies are encouraged, or not 
counteracted, there a great inequality 
of conditions is most certainly found, 
and much misery the necessary result. 

MOON, or Luna, in astronomy, one 
of the heavenly bodies which gives light 
during the night- 

The moon was formerly supposed to 
have more influence on the affairs of 
this world than it is now known to pos¬ 
sess. It is still believed to influence 
the affections of the mind usually de¬ 
nominated insanity, sometimes lunacy, 
from the classical name of the moon. 
It is still also supposed by many philo¬ 
sophers that the influence of the moon, 
in conjunction with that of the sun, and 
the diurnal motion of the earth, are the 
causes of the tides ; whilst others believe 
that the motion of the earth alone is 
amply sufficient to explain all such phe¬ 
nomena. Till, however, we are in pos- 
ses^sion of more facts relative to all the 
supposed influences of the moon, the 
safest c.iurse is modest doubt. 

MOON-BLINDNESS, a diMirder 
n the eye of a horse, so <leii«nnnated 
from its having been thou'ght to increase 
and decrease according to the course of 
the moon. It generally occurs when a 
horse is in his sixth year. It scarcely 
ever admits of a cure. See Cataract 
and Eye. 

MOON SEED, or Menispernum, a 
genus of plants consisting of twelve 
species, chiefly natives of India; three 
of America; of these the chief is the 
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(occulus, the berries of which are the 
common cocculus indicus of the shops ; 
it has cordate, retuse, mucronute ieu\es, 
and a jagged stem. See Coccui.ws 
Indicus. 

Moonstone. See Feldspar, 

Moon-trefoil. See Ldcern. 
MOON-WORT, Honesty, Satin 
flower, or Lunaria, a geiuis of plants, 
consisting of two species, both natives 
of Europe: the rediviva, with violet- 
coloured odorous flowers ; and the an¬ 
nua, with a biennial root, and inodorous 
flowers. Both plants will grow in al¬ 
most any soil or situation. 

Moor-cock. See Partridge. 

Moor-Hen. Sec Coot. 

MOOR LANDS, in agriculture, 
are of various kinds. Sometimes they 
are in low and mild situations, where 
the upper soil is thin, or scantily sup¬ 
plied with vegetable mould ; and where 
the bottom or under stratum is imper¬ 
vious and barien. These, in general, 
may be reclaimed with more or less ad¬ 
vantage, according as they are near ma¬ 
nure or markets, and other means of 
improvement. Others, on the contrary, 
are in situations much elevated abo\e 
the level of the sea, where the surface 
is covered with heath and other coarse 
plants, and frequently encumbered with 
stones. Such moors are seldom worth 
the expense of cultivation, and, from 
their height, are only calculated either 
for woods or pasturage. Moors, how¬ 
ever, which are not placed in high or 
bleak situations, and where the surface 
is close swarded, or covered with plants, 
and where the sub-soil is naturally eitlier 
not altogether wet, or capable of being 
made sufficiently dry at moderate ex¬ 
pense, may not only be reclaimed, but 
often can be highly improved. Indeed, 
where such lands are to be met with, 
they ought on no account to be suftered 
to remain, subject to commonable rights, 
and comparatively useless to tiie coun¬ 
try, as they are capable of being re¬ 
claimed, and, if allotted and inclosed, 
might be rendered highly productive* 
See Draining. 

Moor-tilling. SeeWABBLEB. 
Moose, See Deeb. 
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MORALS, Moral Philosophy, 
or Ethics. As definitions of these 
terms will be found under the article 
Ethics, we have no occasion to repeat 
them here. Many systems of morals 
have been promulgated, but none which 
we have yet seen detailing our various 
duties, are such as we can uiiexception- 
ably recommend. Man is a progressive 
being, and, therefore, as his knowledge 
increases, so must the science of ethics 
become better understood and defined. 
We purposely avoid trenching on the 
province of the divine in this work, for 
many and important reasons; but, in 
treating of morals, we think it necessary 
once for all to observe, that the cha¬ 
racter of Jesus Chriit, and the mo¬ 
ral precepts which he taught, as handed 
down to us in the New Testament, are 
in such perfect accordance with our 
own sentiments, and with that system 
of universal benevolence which it is our 
desire to inculcate in this work, that we 
cannot, perhaps, more effectually serve 
the cause of virtue than by impressing 
upon our readers the contemplation and 
imitation of the conduct and behaviour 
of this extraordinary character. In his 
breast the debasing passion of revenge 
found no abode; he wisely distinguished 
betweenthe conduct and the individual; 
he inculcates love to our enemies as a 
principle of action j and of doing to 
others as we would they should do unto 
us. This last precept has, we are aware, 
been explained away by the sophism 
that it implies tvere we in their places. 
But in our judgment it is a precept 
which was designed to be taken in its 
literal and simple meaning, and which, 
were it umformiy acted upon, must 
produce a great revolution in the man¬ 
ners and actions of men. We there¬ 
fore again press upon our readers the 
moral character and conduct of Jesus 
Christ as fit objects for imitation, and 
sure we are that such imitation will not 
fail to make them wiser and better men. 
Having said this we cannot add to the 
impression which we desire to make by 
any farther observations upon morals 
here; but we refer our readers to Am¬ 
bition, BenevolF'Sce, Bigotry, 
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Chance, Character, Circvmstah- 
CEs, Conscience, Difference op 
OPINION, Education, Mind, &c., 
and to the various articles on the pas¬ 
sions throughout our work. 

• MORASS, a marsh, fen, or low 
moist ground, which receives the waters 
from above without having any descen 
to carry them off. See Bog, Drain¬ 
ing, &c. 

MORBUS, in medicine, the same 
as diiiease. 

MORDANT, in dyeing, a sub¬ 
stance with which the cloth, thread, or 
raw material is previously impregnated, 
in order to fix the colour more perma¬ 
nently. The mordants most frequently 
employed are, acetate of alumina, sul¬ 
phate of iron, and muriate of tin. See 
Dyeing. 

MOREL, or Phallus, a genus of 
fungi, consisting of nine species, of 
which the three following aie common 
to our o\Mi country : the esculentus, or 
Esculent inoiel, found in woods, mea¬ 
dows, and pastures. The substance, 
when recent, is wax-like, and friable, of 
a whitish yellow colour, changing to 
brownish as it decays: the height of 
the entire fungus being four or five 
inches. The stalk is thick and clumsy, 
somewhat tuberous at the base, and 
hollow in the middle. I'he pileus is 
either round or conical; generally about 
the size of an egg, often much larger ; 
hollow within. The seeds, when mag¬ 
nified, are m'ul. It is in great esteem, 
both recent and dried, as an ingredient 
to heighten the flavour of ragouts ; but 
of its uses as food we cannot speak with 
coinmendution. The impudicus, or 
stinking morel, is found in woods and 
banks. It arises ftoin the earth under 
a veil, or vol^a, shaped exactly like a 
hen’s egg, of the same colour, having 
a long fibrous radicle, or base. As the 
volva bursts the plant diffuses an intol- 
lerable stench, which is so strong that 
the plant may be discovered by the 
scent alone long before it appears in 
sight. The caninus, or Dog-morel, is 
found also in woods and wild banks. 

Morelia Cherry. See Cherry. 

MOKMYRUS, a genus of fishes, 
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rotMtflting of three tpecies, having a 
MDuoth h^d, numerous teeth, and scaly 
body ; .'ill inhabitants of the Nile. 

MORNING, that part of the day 
which precedes the meridian or noon. 
Fashion has unfortunately effected -a 
great revolution in the meaning of this 
word, morning being, with \\\e fashion- 
ubtetM that part of the day previous to 
the hour of dinner, and that hour is, too 
often, late in the afternoon or evening. 
The morning, however, properly so cal¬ 
led, from the rising of the son till noon, 
is unquestionably the best time for every 
kind of botli corporeal and mental ex¬ 
ertion, and he who is wise will take care 
that such period is not con.snim-d in 
sloth. See Bid-time, Hiieakfast, 
Day, Dinner, Digistion, &c. 

MOROC, the Indicator, or honey 
cuckoo. See Cuckoo, 

Morocco. See Leather, 

Morocco reed. See Pheasant’s Eye, 

MORFHEW, a term implying some 
disease of the face, not distincily point¬ 
ed out j it is said to be attended with 
scurf. See Leprosy, and Tetter. 

MORPHIA, a substance to which 
the narcotic power of certain vegetable.s 
is referable. It may be obtained from 
powdered opium by triturating it into 
a paste with dilute acetic acid ; then 
pour caustic ammonia into the filtered 
solution, and evaporate; during the 
evaporation a brownish substance sepa¬ 
rates, which, by digestion in a small 
quantity of alcohol, becomes nearly co¬ 
lourless, and is pure morphia. It is 
sparingly soluble in water, but readily 
solt.ble in alcohol and ether, from which 
it may be obtained in quadrangular 
crystals. It is highly poisonous, and 
narcotic, even when administered in very 
small doses ; it is fusible pad combusti¬ 
ble. Sec Opium. 

MORSE, Walrus, Manate, or 
Trichechtis, a genus of mammalian ani¬ 
mals, fore-toothless in the adult; tusks 
upper solitary; grinders in both jaws 
consisting of a furrowed bone; body 
oblong ; lips double; bind feet stretch¬ 
ed back, forming a fin. Three species, 
all of which inhabit the sea j feeds on 
til4 


corallines and sliell worms, and not on 
flesh ; they are as follow: 

The Rosmarus, Morse, Sea-horse, or 
Sea-cow, inhabits Spitzbergen, Nova 
Zeinbla, Hudson’s Bay, the Gulf of 
St. Laurence, and the Icy sea. They 
are gregarious; shy, but extremely 
fierce; if wounded in the water will fol¬ 
low and attempt to sink the boat; they 
roar very loud. This animal has a round 
head, small mouth ; small fiery eyes; 
two small orifices instead of ears ; neck 
short; body thick, tapering towards the 
tail; skill thick, wrinkled, with short 
browiiisii hair, thinly dispersed; legs 
short, five toes on each foot, connected 
by a web, a small nail on each; hind 
feet very broad. Eighteen feet long, 
ten or twelve round in the thickest 
fiart; tail short; the tusks very remote, 
aeuminate, sometimes weighing thirty 
pounds each; the ivory, with interwoven 
hbies, not easily turning yellow; the 
central jiart brow'iiish : the young have 
two siiiall fore-ieeth in the upper jaw. 
They are seen in herd-, sleeping on is¬ 
lands of ICC: if awakened they fling 
themselves with great impetuosity into 
the sea. They do not go on land till 
the coast is clear of ice. The moment 
the first gets on shore, so as to lie dry, 
it will not stir till another comes after 
and forces it forward hy beating it with 
its great teeth; this is served in the same 
manner in suece-sion till the whole have 
landed. Th(>y bring one, or at most 
tw'o young at a time. Besides man, 
they seem to have no other enemy than 
the white btar, with which they have 
terrible combats, Imt generally come 
off victorious, by means of their great 
tusks. One walrus produces about half 
a ton of oil. They are generally de¬ 
stroyed when they are on shore. 

The Dugong, or Indian walrus, in¬ 
habits the sea between the Cape of Good 
Hope and the Philippine Islands. 

The ManatuSj Manate, or maneti, is 
tuskless ; three varieties : the borealis, 
or Wbale-tailed manate, is hairless, toe¬ 
less, and clawless;—the australis, or 
Round-tailed manate, has the fore-feet 
four or five toed, clawed;—the siren. 
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or Sea-a|>e, has the ears erect, and sharp 
pointed. The fore-fed of the first are 
little more than j)ectora5 fins, and serve 
only for swimming', ff*'' 't »tver goes on 
shore like the walrus and seal. It brings 
forth in the water, and, like the whale, 
suckles its young in that element. They 
live in families of a male and female, 
with two young ones, 'Phe affection 
between the male and female is very 
great. They are extremely voracious, 
Ld when filled fall asleep on their 
backs. During their meals they are so 
intent on their food, generally sea¬ 
weeds, that any one may go among 
them and select those which he likes 
best. The female brings but one young 
at a time, and suckles it with two teats. 
They swim with their backs generally 
above water ; and numbers of gulls are 
conti'inally percbiug on them, and 
picking out a peculiar species of louse 
With wliich their skins are infested. They 
are of an enormous size, someaie twen- 
tv-thrcc feet long, and w^eigh HOOOlbs. 
’^I hc skin is very thick, bhick, and full 
of inei|iialities, like tlie bark of oak; 
It lia.s no hair on it; hut it is so hard as 
scarcely to be cut with an axe. Beneath 
the skin is a iho k blubber, w hich tastes 
like oil of almonds. 'J'he flesh is coarser 
than beef, and soon |>utiifies; the 
young ones taste like veal. The skin 
IS used for shoes, and for covering the 
sides of boats. Inhabits the north-west 
coast of the American, the African, 
and European seas. They defend each 
other, when attacked, like the first s|)e- 
cies. 

The round-tailed manate, is ten or 
twelve feet long, or more, and some¬ 
times weighs twelve hundred pounds. 
The skin is very thick and haid, having 
4iome few hairs scattered over it. 7 ’hose 
winch entirely inhabit fresh water not 
so large. They are found in the rivers 
of Africa, from Senegal to the Cape, 
and in those also of South America; 
they sometimes live in the sea, near the 
mouth of some great river. These 
animals are easily tamed, grow very fond 
of music, and are the dolphin tribe of 
the ancients. One of them, it is said, 
•was so tame in Hispani''Ia, that it would 
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appear as soon as it was called by its 
familiais, and carry over the lake ten 
Indians at a time, singing and playing 
upon its back. 

The Sea-ape is five feet long, with a 
head like a dog’s; erect, sharp ears; 
large eyes; a sort of beard on both 
lips; body round, thickest near the 
head, and tapering to the tail; covered 
with thick hair, giey on the back, red 
on the belly; it has neither feet nor 
puws< plays a thousand monkey tricks 
around ships. It seems also to be al¬ 
luded to by the ancients under the name 
of dolphins. 

Mortality, Bills of. See Bills OF 
Mortality, and Small Pox, 

MORTAR, in building, a cement 
made of quick lime and sand, or ashes, 
fine gravel, &c., for the purpose of 
holding stones, bricks, &c., together. 

The principles of making mortar do 
not seem by any means so well under¬ 
stood, even at this enlightened period, 
as could be wished, or indeed as they 
ought to be from the present improved 
stale of our chemical knowledge. We 
have paid considerable practical atten¬ 
tion to this subject, and shall therefore 
endeavour to establish a basis on which 
we think the art of making mortar 
ought to be erected. 

It is well known that the first requi¬ 
site iu making good mortar is good 
lime, and that it should be as devoid 
of any clayey matter as possible. We 
have seen, under the article lime, 
that in order to make quick-lime, com¬ 
mon lime stone, or carbonate of lime, 
is exposed to an intense heat, wWch 
drives oft' from it its carbonic acid, its 
quality as a stone being by this process 
(Icstroyed; butit is, nevertheless, by such 
means iu a state, by a suitable addition 
of carbonic acid, to become stone again. 
In the making of mortar our chief ob¬ 
ject, therefore, is to supply the carbonic 
acid necessary for such purpose: for it 
is well known, that quiek-lime alone, 
mixed with water, will not make good 
mortar. Various bodies have been added 
to lime for this purpose; finely sifted 
coal ashes are one of these, and where 
the colour of the mortar is of no mo- 
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ment, perhaps equal parts of quick-lime 
and finely sifted coal-ashes, such as those 
met with in London, form a mortar 
equal to any, for coiniuon purposes, 
which can be made; this mortar pos¬ 
sesses also tlie peculiar property of re¬ 
sisting moisture, and is therefore well 
calculated for such work in which the 
passage of water is to be prevented j its 
use, of course, in lining water cisterns 
is important. Sea sand, and the sand 
obtained in sand hills near the se^, will 
make tolerable mortar, but by no means 
so good as sand, or gravelly sand which 
can be obtained beneath the surface of 
the earth, and where spring water is 
abundant. The fine alluvial matter of 
fresh-water brooks, and iivulets, pro¬ 
vided it does not contain much clay, 
yield, with about an equal mixture of 
qiiick-lirne, a good mortar; and indeed, 
where better matter cannot be had, clay 
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of mortar; and from our theory it follows 
that that which contmns the greatest 
quantity of carbonic acid, unmixed with 
substances not congenial to thecompo. 
sif/on of mortar, such as clay, aod vege¬ 
table matter, must be the best. Hesides 
the carbonic acid and lime, which are 
the must important parts in the forma¬ 
tion of mortar, thereis reason for conclu¬ 
ding that the water itself is more than 
a medium for the formation of the 
carbonate of lime; but what its precise 
operation is, we are not prepared to 
say. 

Besides such mortar above described, 
there arc various others used for parti¬ 
cular purposes, such are Plaster of 
Paris, or powdered gypsum, Stucco, 
Tarrass, &c. See the respective arti¬ 
cles. • 

MORTAR, a utensil of different 
shapes, made either of marble, glass. 


itself is sometimes u^ed, but we cannot earthenware, or some metal, for various 


recommend it. From practical obser- purposes, in pharmacy and the arts. 

vation we can say, that the best lime See Pharmacy. 

for mortar is such as is obtained from MORTIFICATION, the loss of 


hard and compact lime-stone ; that the vitality of any part of the body, 
lime obtained from chalk is by no The causes of mortification are ex¬ 
means so good; and that the best admix- ceedingly various. It may arise from 
ture with lime for making mortar is excessive infiamination, whether phleg- 
such that, when mixed with water, it inonous, or erysipelatous, although the 
assumes little of the pappy consistence last is said more frequently to become 
which any mixture of clay or soft pul- gangrenous than the fiist; and when 
verised stone generally gives it. Two both are conjoined, it is said there is 
parts scrapings of the public roads, es^ a disposition more apt to run into a mor- 
pecially when they are repaired with tified state. Causes which impede the 
lime-stone, will make, with one part circulation of the part affected, will also 
lime, an excellent mortar for plastering, produce mortification, as strangulated 
but, as a cement for bricks and stones, bernia, tied polypi, or a limb being de- 
it js not to be recommended. Plaster- prived of circulation from a dislocated 
ing mortar has generally some addition joint. Preventing the entrance of ar- 
of cow-hair. terial blood into a limb, is also another 


In general, therefore, equal parts of 
quick-lime, and the arti^djle which is to 
supply the carbonic acid, whether sand, 
fine gravel, coal-ashes, or other matter, 
will be a fair proportion of each ingre¬ 
dient, but it may happen, from peculi¬ 
arity of circumstances, that this general 
rule ought to be departed from; the 
judgment of the operator roust, of 
course, in such case decide. It must 
not be overlooked too, that water is a 
necessary ingredient in the composition 
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cause. Paralysis conjoined with pres¬ 
sure, old age, and ossification of the 
arteries; cold, particularly if followed 
by the sudden application of heat, and 
likewise excessive heat applied to a 
part, may produce mortification. 

The symptoms of mortification which 
occur after inflammation are various, 
but generally as follow j the pain and 
fever suddenly diminish, the part af¬ 
fected becomes soft, and of a livid co¬ 
lour, losing at same time, more or 
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less of its sensibility. When any part 
of the body loses all motion and natu« 
ral heat, and becomes of a brown, livid, 
or black colour, it is said to be morti¬ 
fied. As loii*^ as any sensibility, mo¬ 
tion, or warmth, continue m the part, 
the state of the disorder i% said to be 
gangrene, (see Gangrene j ) under 
which head many observations relative 
to the treatment of mortifications will 
be found. Nor do we know that we 
can add any thing further relative to 
the treatment of this complaint, but to 
observe, that it is one of the utmost dan¬ 
ger, in winch no trifling or tampering 
should be permitted, and that, there¬ 
fore, the best medical advice should be 
at onc*^ resorted to. We may, however, 
add, in the mortification or loss of action 
in the extiemities in old age, a stimu- 
lant diet, and embrocations of brandy, 
spirit of wine, and camphor, applied to 
tiie part, promise the most successful 
relief. And, indeed, brandy taken both 
internally and externally a[)[)lied, will 
be often one of the best remedies, in 
most otlier kinds of this disease. 

MORTAl AIN, an alienation of lands 
and tenements to any corporation and 
their sncctssurs, as bishops, parsons, 
vicars, &c.,wh!' is restrained in Magna 
Cli.irta, and cannot he done without 
the king’s lieense. By the 9th Geo, 
II. c. 30', all lands, tenements, &c. for 
charitable use, must be given by deed, 
twelve Calendar months, at least, before 
the death of the donor, and be enrol¬ 
led in chancery six months after the 
execution, or the gift is void. But this 
act does not extend to prevent the ma¬ 
king bequests merely of money, to cha- 
ritable uses. 

MORI UARY Fee, a sort of eccle¬ 
siastical heriot, claimed by the clergy, 
in many parishes of this country, upon 
the death of a parishioner. It is, how¬ 
ever, only claimed where the nerson 
died possessed of some property j and by 
'21 Hen. A'III. c. 6, it is enacted, that 
for every person who does not leave goods 
to the value of ten marks, nothing is to 
be paid j for every person who leaves 
goods to the value of ten marks, and un- 
b'l7 
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der 30 pounds, 3s. 4d.; above thirty 
and under forty pounds, 6s, 8d.; if 
above 40/. of what value soever they may 
be, I Os. and no more. But no mortuary, 
throughout the kingdom, shall be paid 
at the death of a feme-covert, nor for 
afly child; nor for one of full age, not 
a housekeeper; nor for any way-faring 
man, such way-l‘.iriiig man’s mortuary 
being to be paid in the parish to which 
he belongs. 

MOSAIC WORK, an assemblage 
of litrte pieces of glass, marble, preci¬ 
ous stones, &c., of various colours, 
cut square, cemented on a ground of 
stucco, in such a maimer as* to imitate 
the colours and gradations of painting. 
This work was first practised by the 
Gieeks, and afterwards brought to per¬ 
fection by the Romans. 

MOSCHATKLK, the Tuberose, 
Hollow Root, or Adoxa, a genus con¬ 
sisting of one species only, the woschu-^ 
tellina, an indigenous perennial, com¬ 
mon to the woods of our own country. 
The ripe fruit has the flavour of straw- 
bei.ies, a.id the plant itself the odour 
of musk, for which it may be used for 
scenting our wardrobes. 

MOSS, a common term for various 
tribes of plants, the humblest of the 
vegetable kingdom. 

The whitish Moss, called in some 
parts of England Mesh, which grows 
upon apple and other garden trees, is a 
species of Lichen, and is supposed to 
be very injurious to them. See Liver¬ 
wort, The immediate remedy is scra¬ 
ping it off from the body and large 
branches, by means of a wooden kiiife, 
that will not hurt the bark; or ^ 
means of a piece of rough hair cloth, 
which does very well after a soaking 
rain. But the niost eflectual cure is said 
to be by drawing oft' all the su|ierfluous 
moisture from about the roots of the 
trees, and that it may be greatly guard¬ 
ed against in not planting the trees at 
first too deep. The two last remedies 
we doubt. 

MOSSES, or Muscl, the second order 
of the class cryptagamiot into which the 
botanical system of Litinteus is divided. 
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All account of t(ie mostes will be /bund 
under the 'articles Club-mods, Marsh- 
moss, &c. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the 
nianageinent of old pastures is, to pre¬ 
vent that immense growth of mosses, 
called hypnumt or Feather-moss, pf 
which there are no less than ninety- 
three species, seventy-six being indige¬ 
nous to our own country. By the 
growth of these, many of the finer spe¬ 
cies of grass are apt to be overwheiiued. 
Drainage, and the use of rich,.com¬ 
posts, are in this case necessary. Har¬ 
rowing and cross-harrowing with a cross¬ 
harrow, loaded with a weight, so as to 
go from one to two inches deep, with 
a sprinkling of grass seeds afterwards, 
and some lime, or well-prepared com¬ 
post, are the most likely means of de¬ 
stroying the moss and improving the 
pasture. Feeding sheep with oil-cake, 
and allowing them to pasture on the 
land, has also been found effectual for 
the destruction of moss, and bringing up 
abundance of grassy but the radical 
remedy is, to plough up such grass 
lands upon the first appearance of moss, 
or before it has made any considerable 
progress. 

MOSS-LAND, a term used in Scot¬ 
land, and various parts of England, 
for denoting what is more properly cal¬ 
led bog or peat land. We have treated, 
in some degree, of this kind of land, 
under the articles Boo and Fen j our 
further remarks will be more appropri¬ 
ate under Peat, which see. 

Moss-Rush. See Rush. 

MOTH, or Phalanat a genus of in- 
Seits consisting of sixteen hundred spe¬ 
cies. 'Pheir antennas gradually taper¬ 
ing from the base to the tip; tongue 
spiral; jiiwless; wings, when at rest, 
generally deflected. They fly abroad 
only in the evening and during tiic 
night, and feed on the nectar of flowers j 
the larva is active and quick in motion, 
mostly smooth, more or less cjliudricai, 
and preys voraciously on the leaves of 
plante > tlie pupe is quiescent, more or 
less cylindrical, pointed at the tif) at 
both ends, .mid generally enclosed in a 
pellicle. They have been divided into 
818 


the Ibllowiiig sections: Bomb^x't gcotnt- 
tra, noctua, hyhlosat hepiatus, cossus, 
pyratis, tinea, oUucUa, and pteropho- 
rus. 

All the caterpillars of this tribe, after 
having several times cast their skins, 
spin for themselves the materials of a 
habitation^ fh which they become trans¬ 
formed into chrysalids. Out of this 
innumerable tribe we can only mention 
the following: 

The most e.vtraordinary of all is tlie 
mori, or Common silk-worrn, a native of 
China, where it is found on the mulberry 
tree, its natural and only proper food. 
See Mulhlrry and Sii.k-’Worm. 

The atlas, a native of both the Indies, 
belongs to the partition bombyx. The 
luna, of an elegant pale green, bodv co¬ 
vered with white wool, inhabits North 
America The pavonia is the most 
beautiful European insect of the bom¬ 
byx kind , its wings, when extended, 
measure about six inches; many vari¬ 
eties ; tlie larva gregarious, and green ; 
vertieilate, with red or jellow hairy 
protuberanci s; pupe blackish; occa¬ 
sionally found in our own country. The 
sambucaria, is an elegant moth of the 
geometra division ; colour pale sul¬ 
phur; found in June and July on the 
leaves of elder; the chrysalis black. 

The Vestianella, or Cloth-moth, has 
cinereous wings with a white rib; it be¬ 
longs to the tinea division, and is the 
common moth found m clothes and 
woollen furniture, and so destructive to 
them. The sardtella belongs to the di¬ 
vision tinea, has cinereous wings, thorax 
with a white dot on each side ; found in 
skin-cloths, and woollen furniture j to 
which last it proves very destructive. 
The method for preventing their de¬ 
vastations is either by destroying the in¬ 
sects, or to render our clothes disagree¬ 
able food for them. The insects may 
he destroyed by oil, or the fumes of to¬ 
bacco; and we are assured that a strong 
decoction of cayenne pepper, applied 
with a common painting brush, to the 
boxes, drawers, shelves, &c,where wool¬ 
len goods or clothes are kept, will secure 
them liom the ravages of this animal; 
it is said also, that fiagments of Russia 
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leather, or other skins, which emit and 
retain a strong aninia odour, intermix* 
ed with woollen cloths and furs, will 
prevent their attacks. 

The pentadactyla, with snowy wings 
and body, is a very beautiful European 
species, and a native also of our own 
country j the larva is sixteen footed, hairy, 
green with black dots, and a white dor¬ 
sal line ; pupe hairy, green, dotted 
with black ; of the division pieropho- 
rus. Tlie hexadactyla belongs also to 
the same division; found in England and 
Europe generally, on the honey-suck !e ; 
it is a most elegant and beautiful insect j 
appears before our windows, and flies in 
when they are open, in a still, warm 
evening in September. 

MOTHER, the most important cha¬ 
racter of the female sex. To our mo¬ 
thers belong more immediately the care 
not only of rearing our children in the 
eailiest stages of existence, but of 
fashioning their minds, of educing 
their capacities, and giving a bias more 
or.less powerful to the man. The cou- 
diK’t of mothers towards their children, 
is, beyond all calculation, powerful, and 
with tbeir precepts, when in accoidance 
aitb that conduct, almost omnipotent. 
Hence, the grea* . asponsibility and du¬ 
ty of a mother ; yet how few compara¬ 
tively, feel, or are aware, that so much 
depends upon them in the formation of 
the human character. See Educa¬ 
tion, and Mind. 

Mother's Marlis. See NiEVi Ma- 
TEUNI. 

Mother of pearl. See Mosci.v., and 
Mya. 

MOTHER-WORT, Lion’s taii,, 
or Leonurus, a genus of plants compri¬ 
sing six species, chiefly natives of Sibe¬ 
ria, one of our own country, one com¬ 
mon to .lava. They are as follow ; iho 
cardiaca, or Common mother-wort, 
with spear-shaped, fhree-lobed leaves; 
the mnrruhiasfrum, with oval, spear- 
sbajied, serrate leaves ; the crispiis, with 
leaves divided into three paits, and 
hairy cups ; the supinus ; the tartarius ; 
and the Siherius. I'he first is a pe¬ 
rennial plant, indigenous to England, 
as well as other parts of Europe. The 
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other species are biennia], groy natural-* 
ly in different parts of Europe, and 
are raised from seeds sown in the spring, 
upon a bed of common earth. 

MOTIVE, in morals that which pre¬ 
cedes and produces, or causes any act. 
Asiin the natural world, no effect takes 
place without a cause, so in the moral 
world, no action takes place without a 
motive. This law of the human mind 
is most consolatory : for although bad 
motives produce bad actions, yet good 
motives produce good actions. To pro¬ 
duce a virtuous character, we must con¬ 
sequently withdraw the presence and 
operation of bad motives, and intro¬ 
duce the presence and operation of 
good motives, and virtuous actions will 
be the necessary result. Some of the 
most powerful motives of moral action 
are, personal example, and active and 
benevolent superintendence, 

MOTMOT, or momotus, a genus of 
birds, consisting of one species only, 
the brasiliensis, or Brasilian inotniot, 
of which there are two varieties. The 
one 18 onianiented with a bright green 
above, below more obscure ; size that 
of a pie, about seventeen inches long. 
The other variety differs considerably 
in its colours. Both are distinguished 
from all other birds, by having the two 
middle feathers of the tail quite naked 
of their vanes, for about an inch, at a 
small distance from the extremity. Shy, 
and very difficult to be tamed ; inlrabit 
South America. 

MOULD, a general name for the 
soft earthy substance that forms the 
upper stratum of land ; and in which 
all kinds of vegetables strike root and 
thrive. See Soil. 

MOULD, Mildew, or Mucor, a 
genus of fungi, arranged diffeieiitly by 
different botaniats. The species proper¬ 
ly belonging to this genus are ten, 
uniongst which the mucedo, or com¬ 
mon grey mould, found on bread, fruits, 
plants, and other putrid substunces, is 
well known ; the stalks a quarter of an 
inch high, pellucid, hollow, and cylin¬ 
drical ; supporting each a single glo¬ 
bular head, at first transparent, after¬ 
wards dark grey; which buists with 
3 G a 
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elastic frtrce, and ejects small round 
seeds, discoverable by the microscope. 
The KphceroccphalttS, or Grey, round- 
headed inucor, grows upon rotten 
wood, and sometimes upon decayed 
plants and mosses. The lichenoides^ or 
Little black, pin-headed mucor, grotvs 
in the chasms of the bark of old trees, 
and upon park-pales; stalks black. 
I'lie erisiphe, and the granulosus: the 
lirst is sessile, white, with brown heads; 
the latter sessile, and blackish. See 
llusT and Smut. 

JMouUiiness. See Mould. 

MOULTING, a periodical change 
of [ilumuge in birds ; it is also applied 
to denote' that natural process by which 
horses, and other quadrupeds, cast their 
hai r. 

Moulting, in poultry, lasts, with its 
effects, from one to three months, ac¬ 
cording to the age and strength of the 
bird. Every succeeding year after the 
third, the hen continues to moult later 
in tlie season, and laying fewer or no 
eggs during the moulting period. 
VVhilst under this natural process, poul¬ 
try are unfit for the table, as well jus for 
breeding. Jt is the same with resjiect 
to young poultry, whilst shedding their 
feathers in the spring. The regular 
moulting of full-grown fowls begins in 
the autumn. 

About tlie latter end of September, 
or beginning of October, Horses ge¬ 
nerally suffer a change in their cousti- 
tution, attended with some degree of 
faintness, at the same time, a consider¬ 
able change takes place in the thickness 
and length of their hair ; and though 
they do not usually cast their coats at 
this season, as they do iu spring, it is 
commonly called their moulting season. 
In the spring ai.otlier moulting takes 
place ; the winter coat''is tliiown off 
and exchanged for one that is shorter 
and smoother. At these periods, the 
horse requires particular care, and can¬ 
not bear exposure to rains, or cold 
winds ; at such times they are also un¬ 
fit for severe work, particularly during 
the autumnal, or October moulting ; 
their work, thevefore, should be mode¬ 
rate, and their strength supported by 
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food of the best quality. If the horse 
appt'ars to suffer much from fatigue 
after his labour, cordials will be useful. 

MOUNTAIN, a considerable emi¬ 
nence of laud, elevated above every 
thing adjoining to it, and commanding 
all the surrounding country : it is com • 
monly full of inequalities, cavities more 
or less exposed, and strata half laid 
open. 'Fhe term is also applied to a 
chain of mountains, thus we say. Mount 
Atlas, Mount Caucasus, &c. 

Mountains are generally composed of 
primitive rocks, chiefly granite, appear¬ 
ing in irregular forms, and broken 
peaks. See Granite. 

Those who have surveyed the earth 
iu general, and studied nature on a 
grand scale, have constantly been struck 
with admiration, at the sight of such 
majestic einiuenees, which, extending 
different wa)s, seem to rule over the 
rest of the globe, and present to the 
beholder, a spectacle equally magni¬ 
ficent, interesting, and sublime. The 
following are the he ghis of some of the 
principal inountuins iu the world, above 
the level of the sea. 


Feet. 

Ben Nevis in Scotland, the 1 ^ 

highest British mountain J ' ' 

Mount iEtna. 10,954 

Pic d’Ossaiio (Pyrenees) . . 11,700 

Pic of Teneriffe. 14,026 

Mont Blanc (Alps). 15,600 

Cliimbora(;o (Andes). 20,280 

The highest peak of thel 

T, 'J 1 ■ • i T 25,000 

lliinalaya chain is abovej 

See Barometer. 

Mountain-ash. See AsH and Pear- 
tree. 


MOUNTAIN-BLUE, a carbonate 
ofcojiper, sometimes found native, at 
other times obtained by art; such is 
blue verditi T. See Colour-making. 

MOUNTAIN-GREEN, a carbo- 
nate of copper, found native, at other 
times obtained by art; such is gieeu 
verditer. See Colour-making. 

MOUNTAIN-WOOD, Mountain- 
cork, Mountain-flax, and Moun¬ 
tain-leather, are species of Asbes¬ 
tos, which is a soft, fibrous, flexible mine¬ 
ral, of a white or a greenish tint, com- 
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posed of silica 60 parts, magnesia 30, 
lime 6, and alumina 4. 

Mouse, See Rat. 

Mouse [Dor). See Dormousr. 

Mouse-ear. See HAWKWEt n. 

Mouse, the shrew. See Shkkw. 

MOUSE-TAlL, or Myosurus, a ge¬ 
nus consisting of one species only, a 
weed, with fibrous root, radical, lincar- 
.spikelets, rather obtuse leaves, and 
small, erect, yellowish-green flowers; 
found in our corn-fields. 

MOUTH, in anatomy, a part of the 
face, comprehending the lips, teeth, 
gums, inside of the cheeks, tongue, pa¬ 
late, &c. See Gums,Teeth, Tongue, 
&c. 

MOWING, the act of cutting down 
grass,^ &c. See Hay, and Husban¬ 
dry. 

MOXA, a soft languinous substance 
prepared in Japan, from the joung 
leaves of China mugwort, by beating 
them when thoroughly dried, and rub¬ 
bing them between the hands, till only 
tVie fine fibr«'S are left. It is celebraterl 
in the Eastern countries for preventing 
and curing many disorders, by being 
burnt on the skin. A little cone of it is 
laid upon thepurt, previously moistened, 
and set on fire on the top, which burns 
down with a temperate and glowing 
heat, and produces a dark-coloured spot, 
the ulceration of which is promoted by 
applying a little garlic. The nicer is 
either healed when the escar separates, 
or kept running, according to circum¬ 
stances. 

Moxa has been also defined a cylin¬ 
der of cloth, filled witli fine lint and set 
fire to 111 the same inanutr as above de¬ 
scribed. See Poisons. 

MUCILAGE, a peculiar secretion 
from certain organs of vegetables ; the 
properties of which are insipidity, solu¬ 
bility in water, giving it a thick, clam¬ 
my appearance and feel; insolubility in 
alcohol; not coagulable by a boiling 
heat, nor crystallizable ; and, after the 
watery solution has been evaporated to 
dryness, again soluble in water, without 
having undergone any material change. 
Gum Arabic, and gum tragacanth, are 
•inspissated mucilages See MucUs. 
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MUCILAGE, in pharmacy, a solu¬ 
tion of a thick and adhesive nature, re¬ 
sembling in afipearance the solution of 
gum Arabic, &c. 

The follow mg mucilages are ordered 
the Loudon College : 

Mucilage of gum Arabic. See Gust. 

Mucilage of starch. Take of starch 
three drachms ; water a j>int ; mb the 
starch, gradually adding the water, and 
boil it into a mucilage. It is given as a 
demulcent by the mouth. But it is 
more generally s\n»f advantageously 
used in the form of clyster, in diarrhoea, 
dysentery, and abrasions oPtlie rectum. 
It is the common vehicle for administer¬ 
ing opium in clysters. 

MUCUS, or Animal mucilage, a 
fluid secreted by certain glands, and 
serving to lubricate many of the inter¬ 
nal cavities of the body. It has little 
taste, dissolves readily in water, and 
forms an adhesive solution. It does 
not dissolve in alcohol or in ether. It 
is secreted in large cjuanttfies in the 
nose, OESophagus, stomach, Inlestines, 
SiC. &c. its principal constituent up. 
pears to be albumen. 

MUD, the slime or mirv earth 
usually found at the bottom of stag¬ 
nant ponds, and stagnant waters. It 
affords a rich manun- both for arable 
and pasture land. The term rnud is 
also sometimes applied to the moist and 
pappy dirt of the streets of populous 
towns ; this also is an excellent manure. 

Mud fish. See Groundling. ^ 

Mud-Wa'il. See Bun.DfNG iN Pise. 

MUGIVORT, or Artemisia, a genus 
of plants consisting of moretli.in sevJn- 
ty species, found in different parts of the 
globe. They may be subdivided into 
siirubs, or uudei shrubs ; herhareoiis 
with stems quite simple, and flowers 
raceraed ; herbaceous with stems mtire 
or less branched, flowers paoiclcd, leaves 
compound ; and more or less shruby, 
with branched stem and undivided 
leaves. The species chiefly deserving of 
notice are the follov/ing : 

The Abrotmnm, or Soutlierwoocl, a 
sweet smelling perennial shrub, a native 
of the south of Europe, and various 
parts of Asia, and well known in our 
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gardens. It grows in any soil or situation, 
and may be propagated by cuttings 
planted at almost any season of the year. 
It is said to be tonic, diaphoretic, and 
anthelmintic, but is scarcely known in 
modern medicine. The dose of the 
leaves in substance, may be from one 
■cruple to a draclun j of an infusion 
made with six drachms of the leaves, and 
ten fluidounces of water, a tea-cupful 
may be taken twice a day. 

The Absinthium, or Common jvorm- 
woodtisanindigenous perennial,growing 
in dry wastes, and flowering in August. 
The odour of the leaves is strong, and 
although fragrant, yet to many disagree¬ 
able. The leaves and flowing tops are 
the parts used medicinally. It is tonic, 
antispasmodic, and anthelmintic ; and 
when externally applied in fomentation, 
it is discuticnt and antiseptic. It bus 
been used with advantage in iutermit- 
tents, gout, scurvy, and dropsy ; the es¬ 
sential oil is suid to be narcotic. The 
dose in substance is from one scruple to 
two, and of the infusion, made by mace¬ 
rating six drachms of the plant, in 
twelve fluidounces of water, one fluid- 
ounce to twelve fluidrachms, three or 
four times a day. 

The iVantontca, a native of Tartary 
and Persia, but cultivated in our gar¬ 
dens, produces the seeds commonly cal¬ 
led worm seed, but which have sunk in¬ 
to disrepute, and indeed the plant itself 
is altogether of little importance. 

The Maritma, or Sea wormwood, is 
a well-known plant, growing on our sea 
coasts, and in salt marshes; a conserve 
was formerly made with its leaves, but it 
IS now totally neglected. 

The Vulgaris, or Common mugwort, 
was formerly in the materia medica, but 
is now forgotten. 

The Chinensis, or China mugwort, 
affords the article called moxa. See 
Moxa. 

The Pontica, or Euxine wormwood; 
and the rupestrtis, are all we can enume¬ 
rate. 

MULBERRY, or Morus, in botany^ 
a genus comprehending seven species, as 
follow : The Nigra, or Common mul 
berry, a native of Italy; the Aiba, or 


White mulberry, a native of Chiiiaj tlie 
pupi/r/Jera, or Paper mulberry, a native 
of Japan ; the rubra, or Red mulberry, 
a native of Virginia ; the Indica, or In¬ 
dian mulberry, a native of the East In¬ 
dies ; the tinctoria. Dyer’s mulberry, or 
Fustic,a native of America, see Fustic ; 
and the Th/arica, or Tartarian imilberr)', 
a native of Siberia and Russia. Of 
these, three only are cultivated in our 
gardens, the white, black, and the pa¬ 
per mulberry. 

The white mulberry is commonly 
planted in the south of Europe for its 
leaves, as food for the silk worms ; yet 
the Persians use the common black 
mulberry, conjointly with the white, for 
this purpose. The trees which are de¬ 
signed to feed silk worms, should never 
be suffered to grow tall, but rather be 
kept in a hedge-form ; and their leaves 
instead of being pulled off singly,should 
be sheared off together with their 
young branches. This sort of mulberry 
may be propagated by seeds or layers j 
the best mode is from seeds procured 
from the south of Franee or Italy. 
They should be sown in this country on 
a moderate hot bed, arched over with 
hoops, and covered with mats, about 
the middle of March, and covered over 
with light earth about a quarter of an 
inch deep. In very dry weather, the 
bed should be frequently watered, and 
in the beat of the day, shaded with mats j 
it should be also covered in cold nights. 

The black mulberry is common in 
most gardens, being planted for its 
fruit. It may be propagated by sowing 
the seeds, or by laying down the ten¬ 
der branches, or by cuttings, which in 
two years will take root, and may then 
be transplanted to the place where they 
are to remain. The plants from seeds 
are, however, the best; bnt then there 
is a great hazard of their being fruit¬ 
ful : for it often happens, that those 
plants are for the most part of the 
male kind, which produce catkins, but 
seldom much fruit. This tree delights 
in a light soil, neither too wet nor over 
dry j and the soil under the tree 
should be every year well dug and ma¬ 
nured. 
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The paper mulberry, with palmate 
leaves, and bristly fruit, may be propa- 
^ted by laying down the branches, and 
planting the cuttings in the manner 
directed for the black mulberry. The 
bark is used for paper by the Japanese, 
whence its name. The leaves, however, 
of both these and the Tartarian mulber¬ 
ry, are used as food for the silk worm 
theformer in France, the latter in China. 
This species thrives best in a sandy 
soil, grows quicker than the black, and 
is not injured by cold. A beautiful ve¬ 
getable silk may be obtained from the 
bark and young branches of this tree, 
whilst it is in the sap, by beating and 
steeping. And it is said the women of 
Louisiana obtain a similar material 
from the shoots which arise from the 
stock, with which fringes, &c. are made ; 
and the finest cloth among the inhabi¬ 
tants of Otaheite and the South Sea Is¬ 
lands is made from the bark of this tree. 
See SiLK-WoHM. 

. Mulberries are a cooling laxative; 
and when not too ripe, allay thirst, and 
are grateful in febrile diseases. They are 
seldom,however,used medicinally. When 
eaten too freely, as food, they are apt to 
occasion diarr'nma. A Syrup of mulber¬ 
ries is ordered by the London College 
to be madMi thus ; Take of mulberry- 
juice strained, a pint ; of refined sugar 
two pounds. Dissolve the sugar in the 
heat of a water bath, and take off the 
scum, if any arise. It is of the same 
nature as syrup of lemons. 

MULE, a hybrid or mixt breed from 
two distinct species of the same genus j 
it is particularly applied to the produc¬ 
tion of a male ass and a mare; from a 
stallion and an ass it is called a hinny. 

It has been generally supposed that 
• mules and other hybrid animals never 
propagate ; and there can be no doubt 
that the power of procreation in the hy¬ 
brid race is very slender and limited, 
but even mules and hinnies have been 
occasionally found to propagate in warm 
climates, and other hybrids in climates 
of all kinds. 

Mules are chiefly used m countries 
where there are rocky and stony ways, 
as about the Alps ^nd Pyrenees. Great 
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numbers are kept in these places ; they 
are usually black, strong, well limbed 
and large; mostly bred out of Spanish 
mares: they are sometimes fifteen or 
sixteen hands high. They are sure 
footed ; and no creatures are so proper 
for large burdens. Indeed, they are re¬ 
ported to be much stronger for draught 
than our horses, and that they will tra¬ 
vel for months together with six or eight 
hundred weight upon their backs. It 
is surAewhat remarkable that such use¬ 
ful animals have not been employed in 
this country. It is said that they kick 
and are stubborn with us, but this arises 
from our manner of rearing them, as 
they are not so in the countries where 
they are bred with more care. 

Mu/e plants^ as well as animals, it is 
now found, are not always sterile: al¬ 
most all the plants of the Linneau class¬ 
es xxi. xxii. and xxiii. generate prolific 
hybrids. 

Mule-Pink. See Pink. 

M U LLEIN, or FerAa5c«m, in botany, 
a genus, comprehending nineteen spe¬ 
cies, natives almost entirely of Europe; 
six found wild on the road sides, banks, 
and on the wastes of our own country. 
The following are cultivated: the 
boerhavh, or annual;—the blattaria, or 
moth;—the thapsus, or great;-—the 
phlomnides, or woollythe lichnitis, or 
white;—the.«i«7iarMi», or scallop-leaved; 
—the ferrugineum, or rustythepAm- 
nictum,or purple;—the my coni,or borage 
leaved ; — and the nigrum, or black 
mullein. 

The Thapsus, or Great mullein, is a 
biennial large plant, growing sometiAes 
to the height of five or six feet; the 
leaves are whitish and woolly ; the flow¬ 
ers are yellow. It was formerly used 
medicinally a« an astringent, but is un¬ 
known in the present medical practice. 
As an ornamental plant it is, however, 
worth cultivating. The black mullein 
is perennial and justly admired for its 
beauty ; it has yellow blossoms tipped 
with purple. 

MuUers-grass, See Olivine. 

MULLET, or Mugil, a genus of 
fishes, consisting of five species, having 
membranaceous lipsj toothless; above 
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tie angle of the mouth a hard callus j 
gill ineinl>rane, with seven curved rays ; 
the covers smooth, rounded ; body w'hit- 
ish. The cepkalus, or Common mullet, 
inhabits the European seas; enters ri¬ 
vers ; back dusky, with blue and green'j 
sides silvery, with broad, dusky, paral¬ 
lel lines reaching from the head to the 
tuil; belly silvery j scales arranged in 
parallel rows; tail deeply forked. Found 
all round the shores of Git.il Britain, 
where they leave the sand markeckwith 
round holes, the traces of their digging : 
for they keep constantly piercing among 
the mud, most probably for food, on 
which, or sea weeds they live, for they 
never devour any fish. When surround¬ 
ed by a net the whole shoal frequently 
leap over it. Flesh good; its taste, 
however, depending on the ground where 
it is fed. It abounds in the Mediterra¬ 
nean. The milts and roes form the 
botargo of the Italians. They are taken 
out entire, covered with salt for a few 
hours, afterwards pressed between two 
boards, dried in the sun for a fortnight, 
and are then fit for use. This article is, 
it is said, calculated to brace a weak 
stomach, and to give an exquisite relish 
to wine. 

The remainder of the species are the 
albulttf a native ot America ;—the ere- 
rdlabis, or Crenated mullet, a foot long, 
inhabiting the Red sea : four varieties; 
—the chilensis the chanos, inhabiting 
the Red sea, is more than a yard long : 
another variety still longer. 

MUM, a kind of malt liquor, much 
drunk in Gertnany,and chie% brought 
frofii Brunswick. It is made thus : take 
()3 gallons of water that has been boiled 
till one-third part is consumed j brew 
it with seven bushels of wbeaten malt, 
one bushel of oatmeal, and one bushel 
of ground beans. Wlien it is tunned, 
the cask must not be filled too full at 
first; as soon as it begins to work, put 
into it three pounds of the inner rind of 
fir, one pound of the tops of fir and 
beccli, three handfuls of carduus beue- 
dictus, a handful or two of rosa solis j 
add burnet, betony, marjorum, avens, 
pennyroyal and wild thyme, of each a 
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handful and a half; of el^er flowers 
two handfuls or more ; cardstmom seeds 
bruised,thirty ounces; barber/^iesbruised, 
one ounce. The liquor should not, if 
possible, be suffered to work over. Last¬ 
ly, when it is stopped, put in ten new 
laid unbroken eggs; use it at two years 
end. The English brewers, instead of 
the inner rind of the fir, use cardamoms, 
ginger, sassafras, elecampane, madder, 
and red sanders. 

MUMPS, or Ci/nancheparotidcea, is 
a disease, said by some medical writers 
to be both epidemic and contagious, but 
Dr. Willan is of opinion that when he 
wrote, ( 1799 )» it had not been so for the 
last twenty years. Indeed, the circle of 
contagion and of contagious diseases, 
with the increasing good sense of the 
age, is manifestly reducing in size. 

This complaint comes on with the 
usual symptoms of fever, attended soon 
after with a considerable swelling of the 
external fauces and neck. It first ap¬ 
pears a moveable tumour at the corner 
of the lower jaw, but it soon becomes 
uniformly diffused over a great part of 
the neck, sometimes on one side only, 
but more commonly on both. The swel¬ 
ling continues to increase till the fourth 
day, but from that period it declines, 
Bud in a few days goes off entirely. As 
the swelling goes off, it not unfrequent- 
ly happens that, in females, the breasts, 
and in males the testes become tumefied; 
these tumefactions, though large, hard, 
and somewhat painful, are seldom very 
urgent, or of long continuance. 

This disease in general runs its course 
without either dangerous or trouble¬ 
some symptoms j but is, nevertheless, 
one which should not be wholly unat¬ 
tended to; as it sometimes puts on a 
malignant appearance, and occasionally, 
though rarely, proves fatal. 

A cooling regimen and spare diet are 
ail that will be necessary in the first 
stages of the disease ; taking care also 
that the bowels are moderately relaxed. 
The liniment of ammonia, see Lini¬ 
ment, may be applied exteriorly upon 
flannel to the part. Warm fomentations 
may also be of service. If, however, the 
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disease put on the appearance of dan< 
ger, a medical practitioner should, by 
all means, be consulted. 

MUNDIC, a name given to some 
ores of copper : it is a copper pyrites, 
composed chiefly of sulphur and cop¬ 
per ; mundic is of various colours, light 
yellow, greenish yellow, variegated with 
blue, green, or red. It is found in the 
tin mines of Cornwall, in Ireland, Sibe¬ 
ria, Hungary, and Sweden. 

An ore of arsenic is also called white 
mundic, or raarcasite. 

MURDER, the act of killing ano¬ 
ther with violence and injustice. The 
crime of wilful murder is punished with 
death :n this country, and also in many 
other nations. See Homicide and Man¬ 
slaughter. 

MURIATE, in chemistry, a combi¬ 
nation of the muriatic acid with some 
base. Thus, muriate of soda, or com¬ 
mon salt, is a combination of the muri¬ 
atic acid and soda j muriate of tin, a 
combination of the muriatic acid with 
tin. See the next article, and also 
Barytes, Calomel, &c. &c. 

MURIATIC ACID, or Spirit of 
Salt, an acid obtained from common 
salt, or inuriali of soda, by means of 
distillation with sulphuric acid. The 
most eroiiomical proportions for obtain¬ 
ing it, are 32 parts of salt, 22 of sul¬ 
phuric acid, diluted with one-third its 
weight of water. The retort contain¬ 
ing these ingredients may be luted on 
to a receiver containing twice the (pian- 
tity of water used iu diluting the sul¬ 
phuric acid, and the distillation carried 
on in a sand-bath. It is prepared in 
the large way in stone-ware earthen ves¬ 
sels of a peculiar construction. 

When this liquid acid is pure it is 
•perfectly colourle.ss, but it generally has 
a yellow hue, arising from a little iron. 
It gives out, at all temperatures, * con¬ 
siderable quantity of a fuming, suffo- 
cating gas, of a peculiar smell. 

W hen equal volumes of h 5 'drogen 
and chlorine are mixed and exposed to 
"gilt, they combine and produce a sour 
compound, commonly called muriatic 
acid gas ; this gas is greedily absorbed 
• by water, w hich takes up 480 times its 
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bulk, and has its specific gravity in¬ 
creased from 1, to 1,‘iJO; thus, dissolved 
in water, it forms the liquid muriatic 
acid, or spirit of salt, as above described. 
See Chlorine. 

.This acid combines with the earths, 
alkaline salts, and the metals, and forms 
bodies of more or less importance. With 
ammonia it forms sal ammoniac j see 
Sal ammoniac, with soda itforms com¬ 
mon salt; see Salt j with lime it forms 
muriale of lime; see Lime and Freez¬ 
ing MIXTURES ; with iron a muriate of 
iron, see Iron ; with quicksilver it com¬ 
bines in two very different proportions; 
in one it produces calomel, see Calo¬ 
mel ; in the other corrosive sublimate, 
see Corrosive sublimate. With tin 
it forms a very useful article iu dyeing; 
see Dyeing and Tin ; with barytes it 
forms a powerful medicine and useful 
test, see Barytes ; combined with an¬ 
timony it forms the caustic commonly 
called butter of antimony, see Butter 
OF Antimony. It is also used for va¬ 
rious purposes in the arts. 

As a medicine this acid is tonic and 
antiseptic. ll has been efficaciously 
used ill typhus fevers, and some cuta¬ 
neous eruptions. It is a common and 
useful addition to gargles, iu the jiro- 
portion of from half a ffuidrachm to two 
fluidrachiiis, in six ffuidounces of any 
proper fluid in uirerated sore throats, 
and in cankers of the month. In a very 
highly diluted state, viz. eight drops in 
four fluidoiinces of water, it has been 
recommended as an injection in gonor¬ 
rhoea. It has even been regarded as a 
general antidote in syphilitic affections ; 
but this notion is erroneous : it may be 
liowever useful to invigorate the general 
tone of the stomach. In such cases the 
dose is from Jen to twenty drops in a 
sufficient {|uantity of water. 

It is generally admitted to be useful 
as a fumiiiation for rooms and other 
places where contagion is su|)posed to 
be present. See Contagion. 

For the mode of treatment when this 
acid has been taken by mistake, or as a 
poison, see Aqua foutis. 

MURRAIN, a contagious disease, 
incident to cuttle. It is known by the 
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animals hangiii^tlowu theirheads, which 
are swollen, by short and hot breathing ; 
palpitation of the heart ; staggering; a 
secretion of viscid matter from the eyes j 
rattling in the throat, and a shining ton> 
g«e. I? 

No effectual remedy has ever been 
discovered for the ])revention of this 
disease, except the separation of the 
healthy from the sick animals. It ge¬ 
nerally occurs in dry seasons, and very 
often sudilenly proves fatal. I5le-*ding 
and purging have been recommended 
in the commencement of the disorder, 
with setons in the dewlap. After the 
operation of the purgative, opiates and 
aromatics are, it is saiil, the most proper 
remedies. It is fortunate, however, for 
this country, that we are not often vi¬ 
sited with such a disease. 

MflSt’LE, ill aimlomy, a fleshy fi¬ 
brous part of the body, which, by its 
contraction and relaxation, produces va¬ 
rious motions. 

The muscles of the Ininian body are 
very numerous, and have various names, 
derived from their offices, their shapes, 
their situations, or their uses, &c. Those 
which extend any part are called ex¬ 
tensor muscles ; those which contract 
any part are called Jiexor muscles 

Some muscle^ are under the control 
of the mind ; these are called voluntary 
muscles ; others are not subject to the 
control of the mind, these are called in¬ 
voluntary. The muscles of the limbs, 
and many others on the exterior part of 
the body are of the first class ; the heart 
and various other viscera are some of the 
se<?aud class. The muscles of respira¬ 
tion partake of the nature of both kinds. 

A muscle is composed of a great num¬ 
ber of thin parallel plates, each of which 
is divided into smaller fleshy threads, 
or fihies, and inclosed In its proper cel¬ 
lular membrane. A muscle is divided 
into a head, heily, and tail ; the first 
and third are firmly attached to the 
bones ; their ends, which are white, are 
called tendons. See Tendon. The 
belly adheres loosely to the other parts 
by means of the cellular membrane, 
which swells when the mnscle acts. All 
the muscles act by increasing the size 
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of their bellies, in consequence of which 
they are shortened. 

The action of a muscle can only be 
continued for a certain space of time; 
and notwithstanding all our endeavours 
to the contrary, it becomes relaxed, and 
remains a certain time in that relaxed 
state before it can again be thrown into 
action. Each irritable part has a cer¬ 
tain portion of the principle of irritabi¬ 
lity which is natural to it, part of which 
it loses during action, or the applica¬ 
tion of stimuli. By a process wholly 
unknown to us, it regains this lost quan¬ 
tity during its repose or rest. See 
Flesh, Galvanism and Irritabi¬ 
lity. 

MUSCLE, Mussel, or Mytilns, a 
genus of bivalve shell fish, compre¬ 
hending sixty-four species, scattered 
through the seas of tlic globe; eleven 
common to the coasts of our own coun¬ 
try. They may he thus suh-divided ; 

Parasitical, affixed, as though by 
daws; three species, of which the 
crista galli, with a plaited sinnons shell, 
and rough lips, is an example. This in¬ 
habits the Indian Ocean and Red Sea, 
affixed to gorgonia ; colour of the shell 
purple violet, pale cinnamon or bay ; 
rough, with raised dots; triangular: 
four varieties. 

Flat, or compressed into a flattened 
form ; two sjiecies, of which the marga- 
ritiferus, or Pearlmuscle, is an example. 
It inhabits the American and Indian 
seas; about eight inches long, and 
something broader; the inside is beauti¬ 
fully polished and produces the true 
mother of pearl, and frequently most 
valuable pearls; the outside sometimes 
sea green, or chesiuit, or bloom colour 
with white rays. 

Ventricose, or convex, including all 
the rest: the following are examples : 
the edulis, or Edilr'e muscle, shell 
smooihish, violet; shape nearly trian¬ 
gular. Inhabits the British, European, 
and Indian seas ; generally two or three 
inches long, but much larger within the 
tropics; found in large beds, and ge¬ 
nerally adhering to other bodies by 
means of a long silky beard. It is said 
to he a rich food ; hut often extremely 
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noxious to many constitutions. For the 
treatment of persons who are atfected 
by eating these auinials, see Poison. 

The anatinus, or Duck muscle, in¬ 
habits the fresh waters of Great Britain 
and other parts of Europe; about five 
inches long and two and a quarter broad. 
Ducks and crows are fond of this, as 
well as the ajgnem, a broader species, 
found in rivers and ponds. These are 
sometimes called horse muscles ; they 
are considered unwholesome food. 

The muscle in all its species is said 
to be aiidroavnous : that is, each indi- 
vidual progagates its species without in¬ 
tercourse with any other individual; 
they lay their eggs on the outside of 
their shells to the amount of many thou¬ 
sands. 

M USHROOM.or Agurievs, a genus 
of fungi, distinguisluid by gills under¬ 
neath, It IS one of the most extensive 
in boiany ; upwards of thiee hundred 
species have been enumerated. Two 
hundred and eighty two are natives of 
this country. I’iicy may be thvided into 
those surrounded with a ring and cur¬ 
tain ;—a stem with a curtain without a 
ring ;—a stem ranged or innnlate with¬ 
out wrapper ;—i stem without ring or 
wrapper ;—a cap, funnel form, or ob¬ 
lique ;—a cap halved , stem lateral 3— 
smooth, membranous, or fleshy, cap 
and gills coriaceous ;—smooth, tender, 
mostly pellucid 5 with caj) striate and 
plaited, generally of a uniform colour; 
—tender, more or If-ss transparent, part¬ 
ly dissolving into a black fluid, or fur¬ 
nished with black gills;—cap opaque, 
conic 5 gills sooty when old, and dis¬ 
solving into a black sanies, stem hollow. 

Many of the tribe are highly |X)ison- 
ous ; most of them are more or less so. 

The Campestris, Champignon, or 
Common mushroom, found in woods, 
old pastures, and at the side of roads, 
where it attains to perfection in the 
month of September ; and the arcades, 
or pratensis, or ineadov mushroom, by 
some also called champignon, very fre¬ 
quent on heaths and pastures, are those 
which are most usually eaten as food. 

Mushrooms are raised artificially thus: 
when no young plants can be procured 
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from the fields or gardens,'their roots, 
spawn, or embryons may be generated 
from horse dung, laid unbroken in small 
heaps under cover. In a few weeks, 
during the summer months, fibrous 
rpots will appear, resembling white 
threads, which on separating the heaps, 
emit the smell of mushrooms. The dung 
is then to be carefully ])iled up about 
three inches thick 011 a hot bed of a 
moderate heat, and formed of alternate 
strata of horse dung and tanners’ waste ; 
the uppermost layer being composed 
wholly of tan to the thickness of two 
inches. The bed is next to be coveied 
with a little manure, and to be raised 
about three inches with good soil, when 
it is finally overspread with a thick 
stratum or coat of straw. The most 
proper place for the formation of mush¬ 
room beds, is in the shed usually 
erected behind hot-houses: for these 
plants vegetate without light, warmth 
only being requisite, provided they be 
occasionally wateied. 

The characteristics of a good mush¬ 
room are hardness and solidity, a little 
brow'iiish on the top ; and when young 
it has a ihickisb while skin covering the 
gills 3 the gills are for the most part of a 
pink or flesh colour; the stalk is also 
large in proportion to the size of the cap. 
Tliere is also a |ieruiiar smell in a good 
mushroom, with which those who are ac¬ 
quainted with them cannot be deceived. 

Mushrooms a|>pear to possess some 
properties winch indirate that they are 
allied to the animal kingdom, but those 
which are edible are, nevertheless, such 
an indifferent fond,and othersof the same 
genus w Inch are poisonous, are so liable 
to lie mistaken for them by the uiiiii- 
fonnef', tliat the best advice wliicli we 
can give to oiy readers is not to eat them 
at all. 

The mushrooms which grow in the 
shade of thick forests are in gener.il had; 
their surface is moist, more or less dirty, 
and have a disagreeable apptaiance. 
Those which are heavy with a moist sur¬ 
face and nauseous smell, and winch 011 
being cut present different colon is, 
changing from time to time, and found 
in siiady places, are to be rejected ; the 
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same may be said of those which grow 
quickly and decay immediately, those 
bitten and abandoned b\’ in'Ccts, and 
those with a soft stalk and covered with 
patches of skin. The following method 
will, it is said, determine the quality of 
mushrooms : take an on,on, strip off the 
outer skin and boil it with yonr mush¬ 
rooms. If the onion become black or 
blue there are certainly dangerous ones 
amongst them ; if it remain white they 
are good. We do not, however, art!vise 
our readers to rely implicitly on this test. 

Poisonous mushroomsact in a different 
manner accordingto the species to which 
they belong. The following may, how¬ 
ever, he considered the most usual symp¬ 
toms in those who are so unfortunate as 
to partake of them ; nausea, excessive 
heat, and pain in the stomach and bowels, 
accompanied by purging and vomiting; 
these are succeeded by unquenchable 
thirst, convulsions and fainting fits ; the 
pulse becomes small, hard, fiequent; 
delirium ensues, and if relief be not af¬ 
forded, great stupor, whence the indi¬ 
vidual is only roused by the violence of 
the convulsions. Tliesesymptoms having 
continued some time, cold sweats come 
on, and death closes the sc-ene. In 
general, mushrooms do not manifest 
their action till five, seven, twelve, or 
oven twenty-four hours after they have 
been eaten. 

Experience proves that the most poi¬ 
sonous mushrooms left some time in 
vinegar, salt and water, or ether, lose 
their poisonous qualities, but these fluids 
having dissolved the active parts, ought 
to be regarded as poisonous. It follows 
that neither of these fluids should be 
given as long as any portion of the 
niusliroom is supposed to remain in the 
stomach or bowels, as they will dissolve 
in the stomach the venomous parts and 
render the poison more terrible. 

When symptoms of poisoning from 
mushrooms are complained of, give 
three grains of emetic tartar in a glass 
of water ; fifteen mimites after, a second 
glass with one grain of emetic tartar, 
eight grains of ipecacuanha, and three 
drachms of sulphate of sml.i, and lepeat 
tt every twenty minutes till copious vo- 
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mitlng is produced. After these may 
he supposed to have discharged the con¬ 
tents of the stomach, we must endeavour 
to evacuate what has passed into the 
bowels. To effect this, give a dessert 
spoonful of the following mixture every 
half hour; two ounces of castor oil and 
three ounces of syrup shaken together. 
Then administer the following clyster; 
boil for (iftr'en mimites two ounces of 
cas-sia pods, a drachm of senna, and half 
an ounce of Epsom salts in a quart of 
water; strain. This must be repeated 
twice or thrice if copious evacuations are 
not obtained. If, notwithstanding these 
measures, the mushrooms be not evacu¬ 
ated and the disease continues, boil half 
ail ounce of tobacco in a quart of water 
for fifteen minutes, and give the decoc¬ 
tion as a clyster. 'I'his rarely fails fo ex¬ 
cite vomiting. After the poison is evacu¬ 
ated, give two spoonfuls of the following 
mixture from time to tune: lake of 
ctfier four fliiidrachms; of syrup two 
fluidounces ; of orange-flower waterfour 
fluidounces. If the disease CvUitinue 
with great jrain of the stomach, give 
plenty of decoction of linseed, gum- 
water, or sugar and water, and apply 
cloths steeped in the decoction to the 
bowels, and if possible use the warm 
lialh. If this be not sufficient, apply 
ten or twelve leeches to tlie most pain¬ 
ful parts of the belly. If assistance be 
not given till after the stomach has be¬ 
come swelled and very painful, with 
great thirst and much fever, the irri¬ 
tating ])urgativesaien()t to be employed, 
but leeches to the belly, bleeding, fo¬ 
mentations and clysters of decoction of 
linseed must be bad recourse to. In all 
such cases when it is possible, the best 
medical advice should be procured, be¬ 
cause symptoms or appearancts may 
arise for which it is not possible here to 
provide. 

MUSIC, the science of combining 
sounds so as to be agreeable and pleasing 
to the car. It implies also the sounds 
themselves so combined. 

Musical sounds are at once so seduc¬ 
tive and enchanting, and furnish withal 
such an agreeable recreation, that few 
[lersons are inseusible. to their influence ; 
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and whilst music is made only a recrea¬ 
tion, it is extremely desirable, and so 
far should be encouraged, but when in¬ 
stead of this it is converted into the 
business of life, it becomes mischievous 
and should be repressed : for the mere 
musician, whether mule or female, who 
devotes his days, not to say his nights 
to it, too often neglects the excitation of 
those intellectual faculties which are of 
much more importance than any music 
whatever. Musicians are, it is true, 
said to be long lived; but those who 
pay so much attention to sound, are not 
often incnmh.eied withasuperabundiiiKe 
of sense. That music is unquestionably 
the best in which sense is combined with 
sound, as that of the human voice. 

MUSK, or Moschus, in zoology, a 
genus of mammalian animals, consisting 
of six species, the greater numher of 
which afford the article called musk, 
whence the generic name : a few, liow- 
ever, have not this propel ty. The sub¬ 
stance called musk is extracted from a 
’bag situated near the umbilical region. 
The following are the species. 

The moschi/er, or Thibet rnusk. In 
form this animal resembles a small roe¬ 
buck. It measures three feet three inches 
ill length, and in height between two and 
three feet. Its upper jaw is considera¬ 
bly longer than the lower ; tusks nearly 
two inches long, projecting, naked be¬ 
yond the lower jaw ; ears long, narrow; 
without deep brown, within yellow; 
hair of the body very long, erect, waved, 
at the root black, at the middle cine¬ 
reous, at the tops ferrnginons ; jaws 
with six grinders each ; hoofs black, 
long and divided ; the inguinal hag con¬ 
tains musk, of winch the whole animal 
smells ; the musk is not to be obtained 
till it is dead. This species is a native 
of Asia, and is found between 44 , or 
45 and 60“ north latitude, in Thibet, 
China, Tonquin, the Russian domi¬ 
nions in Asia, &c. It is naturally a 
mild and timid animal. Flesh tolerable 
food. Skin and haif useful. 

I'he Indicus, or Indian musk, is an 
inhabitant of India, somewhat larger in 
size than the former, distinguished by 
slender legs, oblong erect ears, and the 
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resemblance which its head tieacs to that 

of a horse. 

The Amerieanusy Brasilian musk, 
or Wirrebocerra, is about the size of 
the European roe-buck; back, sides, 
^hest, and thighs of a bright rust co¬ 
lour ; belly white, eyes large, black; 
ears four, tail six inches long; legs 
slender, yet muscular; flesh delicate; 
does not aftbrd musk. 

The Meminna inhabits Java and Cey¬ 
lon ], form diminutive ; not more than 
one foot five inches in length ; ears 
large, open ; tail short ; sides and 
haunches variegated with spots and 
transverse bars of white, on a cinereous 
olive ground ; the rest of the upper 
part of the body cinereous olive, with¬ 
out spots, throat, breast, belly, white. 

The JavaHicus, or Java musk, size of 
a rabbit; legs very slender ; snout and 
ears bare; tufts on its knees ; under 
the throat two long divergent hairs ; 
neck hoary,’mixed with yellow ; body 
ferrnginons ; neck and belly white ; the 
neck variegated with two dusky spots ; 
tail of a moderate length, terminating 
in a white tuft j a native of Java. 

Tht Pifgiaceus, or Guinea rnusk, not¬ 
withstanding its name, inhabits India, 
and the Oriental islands rather than 
Guinea; nine inches and a half long ; 
two small tusks in the upper jaw ; ears 
large 3 tail one inch long; belly white, 
the rest of the body tawny ; they vary, 
however, in colour. They are caught 
among the Malays in great numbers, 
carried to market in cages, and sold at 
a very moderate price. 

Two sorts of musk are know^ in 
commerce; one is enclosed in hairy 
bags, as it is supposed to be obtained 
from the animal; the other is a loose, 
dark, coarse,^granulons powder, com¬ 
monly called musk in grain. This last 
sort IS very commonly adulterated, and 
no means with winch we are acquainted 
will enable us to detect the fraud ; the 
weakness of its smell is a suspicious 
circumstance. The best musk is brought 
from China, an inferior kind from Ben¬ 
gal, and a still worse sor! from Russia. 
Its qualities as a [lerfume are well 
known. 
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As a medicine tnusk is esteemed 
stimulant and aiitispasmodic. It ruise» 
the pulse without much augmenting the 
heat of the body : and has, it is said, a 
remarkable prwer of resolving spar.m, 
and increasing the energy of the brain 
and nerves. It is also beneficial in the 
retrocedent gout. Combined with ca¬ 
lomel it has been of service in epilepsy ; 
and it checks the vomiting and pain in 
the bowels in cholera morbus. It is 
also said to be beneficial in deapiess, 
when introduced into the ear with cot¬ 
ton. It should be taken in lar^e doses 
to be effectual, and is best given in the 
form of bolus. The dose is from six 
grains to one drachm, repeated at inter¬ 
vals of six or eight hours. 

A Musk mixture is ordered by the 
London College thus ; Take of musk, 
gum Arabic in powder, refined sugar, 
of each a drachm ; rose water six finid- 
ourices, Kub the musk with the sugar, 
then with the gum, and add gradually 
the rose-water. 

The dose of this mixture is from half 
a iluidounce to two iluidounces every 
three or four hours iii spasmodic affec¬ 
tions, and the sinking state of typhus. 

In regard to the medical virtues of 
musk generally, we cannot avoid sus¬ 
pecting that they depend chiefly upon 
the ammonia with which it appears to 
abound. 

An Artificial musk may be made by 
digesting half a fluidounce of nitric 
acid for ten days upon one ounce of 
fetid animal oil obtained by distillation ; 
to this is then to lie added one pint of 
rectified spirit of wine, and the whole is 
then to be left to digest for one month. 

Or drop three flmdrachms and a half 
of nitric acid upon one fluidrachm of 
rectified oil of amber; after standing 
twenty-four hours a blacli resinous pel¬ 
licle, exhaling the odour of musk, will be 
formed. 

Miisk'cavy. See Rat. 

Musk-Ox. See Ox. 

MUSLIN, a fine kind of cotton 
cloih, formerly imported from the East 
Indies, some kinds of which are still 
brought from that distant region, but 
latterly, such has been the improved 
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state of our own manufacture that mus¬ 
lins of almost every kind and quality are 
made in the united kingdom at exceed¬ 
ingly low prices. 

Musyuito. See Gnat. 

MUSTARD, or Sinapis, a genus of 
plants comprehending nineteen species, 
for the most part scattered over the 
warmer climates of the globe ; the three 
following common to our hedges and 
fields. 

The Arvensis, charlock, or corn-cale, 
with siliques many angled, turgid at 
the seeds j leaves ovate, somewhat lyrate; 
found wild in our corn fields j the seeds 
are, it is said, employed in the manu¬ 
facture of Durham mustard. 

The Albuy or White mustard, is well 
known ; it is found wild in our cultiva¬ 
ted fields, and is also cultivated in our 
gardens as a salad, to be eaten with 
cresses and radishes, for which purpose 
it is very stimulant and wholesome. 

The Nigra, or Black mustard, is 
foiiiul wild in onr hedges. The flowers 
of all the species, which appear in May 
and June, are yellow. The seeds of 
the last afford the common mustard at 
our tables ; which, used moderately, is 
a wholesome condiment. 

As a Medicine mustard seeds are 
stimulant, emetic, diuretic, and rubefa¬ 
cient, Swallowed whole they have been 
found useful in dyspepsia, chlorosis, 
and the torpid state of the intestines 
which accompanies paralysis. A large 
tea-spoonful of the bruised seeds, or 
the powder, mixed with water, forms an 
excellent emetic in paralytic, epileptic, 
and some apoplectic cases, often opera¬ 
ting quickly, when other emetics fail. 

In dropsy a whey may be made by 
boiling a table-spoonful of the bruised 
seeds in a pint of milk, and straining ; 
of which a fourth part may be taken 
three times a day. 

A Mustard cataplasm, made by mix¬ 
ing equal parts of flour mustard, and 
linseed meal with a sufficient quantity 
of hot vinegar to make a cataplasm, is 
frequently employed as an external re¬ 
medy in paralysis; and is also applied 
to the soles of the feet in the delirium of 
typhus, and in comatose diseases. It 
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produces a redness of the parts, and 
sometimes blisters. 

The chief medical qualities of mus¬ 
tard appear to reside in a very acrid 
volatile oil, and an ammoniacal salt. 

Fine flour of mustard, as it occurs in 
commerce, is sold of many different 
qualities; it is, in general, most nefa¬ 
riously adulterated ; perhaps that usual¬ 
ly found in the shops does not contain 
more than one-sixth of genuine mus¬ 
tard ; the rest is common flour tinged 
with some colouring ingredient, such as 
Dutch pink, and made pungent by the 
addition of capsicum. Those who de¬ 
sire to have genuine mustard, must 
themselves prepare it from the seeds. 

Mustard, th^ essence of. See Quack 
Medicines. 

MUSTARD, the Hedge, or Erysi¬ 
mum, a genus of plants comprising four¬ 
teen species, all European plants, many 
of them indigenous to our own country ; 
the chief are the alliaria, or Jack-in- 
the-hedge, with heart-shaped, acute¬ 
toothed leaves, found in our hedges ; the 
harbarea, or Winter cresses, formerly 
in the dispensatories ; and the officina¬ 
lis, Common hedge mustard, or medi¬ 
cinal eryngo, the seeds of which are 
warm and pungent, and very similar to 
mustard in their effects, 

MUTTON, the flesh of sheep after 
they are killed. Mutton is, next to 
beef, one of the most nutricioiis kinds 
of animal food ; and such food roasted 
is to be preferred to that which is boil¬ 
ed. The fat, however, of this as well 
as all other animal food, for dyspeptic 
stomachs, must be carefully avoided. 
The flesh of iamb is by no means so 
valuable. See Aliment. 

Mutton suet is of a similar nature to 
other animal fats. Jt melts at 127° of 
Fahrenheit. It is used in medicine 
chiefly for giving a consistence to oint¬ 
ments, It is sometimes, however, boiled 
ill milk, in the proportion of two ounces 
of suet to a pint of milk 3 a cupful of 
this mixtu.e is given occasionally in 
obstinate diarrhma, when there is consi¬ 
derable acrimony of the contents of the 
bowels. 

Mutton broth, alihough wholesome 
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and nutricious, is by no mekns so pow> 
erful a medicament as beef-tea. It 
forms a very useful medium for the 
exhibition of many active medicines in 
clysters 5 and is itself, indeed, an excel¬ 
lent clyster in ulceration or abrasion of 
the rectum; and also in that state of 
the bowels of infants which occasions 
green motions, &c. 

MYA, or Gaper, a genus of bivalve 
shell-fish, consisting of twenty six spe¬ 
cies, fharacterised by generally gaping 
atone end. They are scattered through 
the seas and rivers of the globe} six 
common to our own coasts.- They per¬ 
forate the sand and clay at the bot¬ 
tom of the sen, or beds of rivers, bury¬ 
ing themselves or their shells wholly or 
in part. The following are the chief: 
The decUvis, with a brittle semi-trans¬ 
parent shell, found about the Hebrides ; 
in great esteem as food among the inha¬ 
bitants.—The pktorum, or Painter’s 
mya, has an ovate shell ; six or seven 
varieties 5 found in Britain, other parts 
of Europe, Barbary, and Tranquebar; 
one inch and three-quarters long, three 
and a half broad ; shell frequently used 
by painters for their colours, whence its 
name.— The margaritifera, or Pearl 
mya, is ovate; inhabits most of the 
Arctic circle. It is celebrated for pro¬ 
ducing large quantities of mother of 
pearl, and pearl; the latter being a dis¬ 
ease of the fish analogous to the stone 
in the human body. The river Conway, 
in Wales, was formerly famous for pro¬ 
ducing pearls of great size and value. 
This fish is supposed to attain the age of 
fifty or sixty year.*, and that it may* be 
made to produce jiearls at our pleasure. 

MYOLOGY, in anatomy, the de¬ 
scription and doctrine of the muscles. 

Myopia, fjee Sight. 

MYROBALx 4 NS, or Myrobalanus, 
a dried fruit of the plum Lind, brought 
from the East Indies. Several dift'erent 
sorts have been distinguished in the 
shops. They have all an unpleasant, 
bitterish, austere taste, aucl give an inky 
stain with solutions of sulphate of iron. 
They are, we believe, used occasionally 
by tile dyers, but have long been ex¬ 
punged from the rnateria medica. 
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MYllOXVLON, ill botany, a genus 
consisting of three species, all natives 
of South America, of which the Feru- 
ifemm, or IJalsam of Peru tree, is tlie 
^letl See Balsam. 

MYRRH, or Myrrha, a gum resin, 
obtained from a tree or plant which 
grows on the eastern coast of Arabia 
Felix and Abyssinia, but of what kini! 
is not at present known. Two kinds of 
myrrh are met with iii the shops, one of 
a dark colour and in large lumps or 
drops, called India myrrh, and gene¬ 
rally esteemed of an inferior quality; 
and another in smaller pieces or teais of 
a brighter colour, and a more fragrant 
smell, railed Turkey myrrh : this last is, 
on every account to be preferred. 

Myrrh is partially soluble in water, 
aleohol, and ether. It is tonic, emine- 
iiugogue, and expectorant. It is edieu- 
ciously given in cases of debility, such 
uschlorosis, in which it isadvantageously 
combined with aloes, the barks or other 
bitters, and chalybeates ; it is said also 
to be useful in pulmonary cousunif}- 
tion, where there is an ulceration of the 
lungs without much hectic, and where 
the patient’s strength is considerably 
reduced by the expectorated matter ; in 
such case it is combined with nitre, di¬ 
gitalis, opium, camphor, or sulphate of 
iron. It is also given in several other 
diseases; but we think its virtues have 
been rated too highly. It is best to be 
given in substance. The dose is from 
ten grains to one drachm. Myrrh is an 
ingredient in various preparations, the 
following are the chief: 

yinctuTe of myrrh : take of myrrh 
bruised, four ounces; rectitied spirit 
of wine, two pints ; water a pint. Ma¬ 
cerate for fourteen days, and filter. This 
is a useful application to spongy gums, 
and in combination with*acids for gar¬ 
gles. 

Compound tincture of myrrh ; take of 
myrrh bruised, four ounces; of aloes 
bruised, two ounces; of proof spirit, 
three pints. Digest for fourteen days, 
and strain. 

This is a very common application in 
many families to green wounds. It is 
also in frequent use with farriers. Per- 
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haps the compound tincture of benjamin 
is superior to it upon all occasions, ex¬ 
cept its application to otd ulcers. 

For other compositions with myrrh, 
see Galbanum and IboN. 

MYRTLE, orMyrlus, a genus of 
plants, comprehending twenty-eight 
species, often, however, made more nu¬ 
merous by the introduction of plants 
wliich belong to other genera. These 
are uniformly natives of warm climates, 
and for the most part indigenous to In¬ 
dia, South America, the West Indies, 
or the Cape. The three following are 
most deserving of notice : 

The Communis, or Common myrtle, 
is anative of Asia, Africa, and the South 
of Europe, and the parent of all the 
common varieties found iii our gardens 
and green houses ; of these varieties the 
chief are: the Common broad-leaved, 
or Roman myrtle;—the Box leaved 
myrtle;—the Common Italian, or up¬ 
right injrtle, of which the nutmeg 
myrtle is a sub-variety ;—the Orange, 
or bay-leaved myrtle ;—the Portugal 
myrtle ;—the broad-leaved Dutch myr¬ 
tle ;—the Double flowering myrtle, and 
the Rosemary, or Thyme-leaved myrtle. 
All these varieties are constant; but 
there are others far less marked and 
more fugitive; such are the gold-striped, 
the silver-striped myrtle, &c. &c. 

They are all easily propagated from 
cuttings. The best season for which 
is July, and the straightest, youngest, 
and most vigorous shootsare to be chosen 
for the purpose. These should be cut 
off about eight inches long, and the 
leaves of the lower part stripped off two 
inches high, and that part of the stalk 
twisted wliich is to be placed in the 
ground ; they should be planted in pots 
of rieli light earth, closing the earth 
well about them uud be gently watered ; 
then removed into a moderate hot-bed, 
and sliaded aud watered once in two or 
three days till they have taken root. 
They should be gradually inured to the 
open air, and in August they may be 
removed into it, where they may stand 
in a warm sheltered situation till Octo¬ 
ber, when they should be removed into 
the green-house. 
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The Pimenta, or Pimento myrtle, is 
a native of New Spain and of the West 
Indies ; its flowers appear in June, July, 
and August, which, with every part of 
the tree, breathe an aromatic fragrance. 
It is a beautiful evergreen, rising some¬ 
times fifty feet in height. The dried 
berries are the allspice of the shops. See 
Allspice. 

The Caryophyllaia, or Clove myrtle, 
is a native of Ceylon, The bark of 
tills species resembles cloves both in 
smell and taste. 

Myrtlcf the Candle berry. See Can¬ 
dle Beury Myrtle. 

- Dutch. See Candle 

Berry Myrtle, 
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MYSTERY, something either beyond 
human intelligence, or something ob¬ 
scure, supposed to be understood by 
some persons, or some classes of man¬ 
kind, but whicli others either are not 
supposed capable of comprehending, or 
not permitted to comprehend. Mystery 
is the chief engine by which mankind 
have been imposed upon and deceived 
by the crafty' and designing in all ages 
and in all countries. Wherever there 
is mystery in human afl’uirs, there we 
may idways suspect fraud ; truth needs 
no disguise. 
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N ACRE, or Pinna, a genus of bivalve 
shell-fish, consisting of eighteen species, 
scattered through the seas of the globe; 
the inhabitants of these shells produce 
a large quantity of fine strong byssiis, 
which, by the Italians, is woven into a 
sort of silk. The shells are generally 
found standing erect in the smoother 
waters of bays, with the larger end a 
little open ; they are accounted by many 
a rich food. One, the muricata, with a 
striate shell, and concave, ovate, acute 
scales, is found on our own coast; it is 
from three to nine inches long, and from 
one to three broad j thin, brittle, pel¬ 
lucid, horny ; the outside with longitu¬ 
dinal ribs, rough, with rows of small 

NiEVI MATERNI, or Mother’s 
Marks, the marks which are upon the 
skin of children at birth ; and have been 
cotnmonly,but erroneously,supposed to 
be caused by the longing or aversion of 
the mother during pregnancy. The 
causes, however, of such marks are, most 
probably,beyond the control or operation 
of the human mind. The law^ of nature 
are, the anxious mother may rest perfect- 
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ly satisfied, not so easily overturned; 
nor can the mere circumstance of some 
strong impression on her own mind 
comuiunicated such marks to the body 
of her ofiTspring. Most certain it is 
that a disturbance of the mental and 
bodily functions of the mother may af¬ 
fect the general health of the child, but 
not with such marks 5 and hence the ne¬ 
cessity of all pregnant females being 
kept in as tranquil and agreeable a state 
of mind as possible. 

NAILS, or Ungues, in anatomy, 
the horny substances which covers the 
fingers and the toes. • 

Tlie nails consist principally of al¬ 
bumen. They are liable to be injured 
and split by various accidents; they 
should therefore be always kept mode¬ 
rately short, not only to guard against 
such accident, but also for decency and 
cleanliness. Whenever they are in¬ 
jured, the best remedy is, in general, to 
wrap them up in dry lint. Greasy oint¬ 
ments, and even jioultices, are not often 
suitable applications to them. See 
Whitlow. 

NAILS, in building, &c, are small 
3 H 
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spikes of ifon, brass, &c. wliich being 
driven info wood, serve to bind several 
pieces together, or fasten something 
upon them. They are of various kinds, 
and derive their names either from their 
forms or their uses j thus there are rose- 
heads, clasp-heads, brads, trunk-nails, 
Glont-nails, deck-nails, hob-nails, tin- 
tacks, &c. &c. They are made in ge¬ 
neral of wrought iron; but some are 
made of ca&t-iron, and some are cut 
out of sheet or other wrought iron ; 
they are also made of brass and cbfiper. 

^ail wort. See Whitlow Grass. 

^ AIS, a genus of molluscous worms, 
consisting of ten species, three of them 
common to the stagnant waters or sandy 
sediments of our own country ; the 
rest found on the shores of the Nortli 
Seas. They are generally a few lines 
long, and attached to the stalks of aqua¬ 
tic plants. The largest, the quadricus- 
pidata, is, however, two inches and a 
half long, inhabits Iceland ; the body 
is composed of one hundred and four 
annular segments, either pale red, or 
reddish grey, with a longitudinal pur¬ 
plish line beneath. 

NAPvEA, in botany, a genus of 
plantS; consisting of two species, natives 
of Virginia, both hardy, herbaceous, 
flowering perennials, found fre(|uently 
in the borders of oiir pleasure gardens. 

NAPE, that part of the joint of the 
neck which is behind. 

Naphtha. See Ritumen. 

NARCISSUS, in botany, a genus of 
plants,coinpreheiiding twenty-three spe¬ 
cies, all European plants, and three or 
four natives of our own country. The 
foflowing are those chiefly cultivated ; 
the pseudo-narcissus. Common datfodil, 
or asphodel;—the poeticus, or White 
narcissus ; — the bijlorus, Two-leaved 
or pale daffodil;—the bicolor, or Two- 
coloured narcissus;—the minor, or 
Least daffodilthe triaudrus, Rush¬ 
leaved narcissus, or reflected daffodil; 
—the Oriental narcissusthe bulboco- 
dium, or Hoop-petticoat, the tazetta, or 
Polyanthus,—the serotinus, or Late- 
flowering,—the odortts, or Sweet-scent¬ 
ed 3 and the calathinus, or Calthine, 
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yellow narcissus j—the jonquilla, or 
Common joiiquii. 

The Daflodil grows w'ild in our woods 
and under our hedges. Common as it 
is. It IS an elegant yellow flower, and 
deserving notice from its hardiness, 
early ajipearance, and easy culture, as a 
double flower, by simply parting the 
roots. 

H’lie Narcissus poeticus yields many 
vaiieties; pui pie-cupped flowers, yel¬ 
low-cupped flowers, and double flowers, 
the petals in ail heuig entire and white. 
It IS tlie real narcissus of the Greek and 
Komaii poets, and i.s deservedly extolled 
for its lieaiity and fragrance. 

I'he Polyanthus dufi'udil yields nu¬ 
merous varieties. I'hey ate all beauti¬ 
ful flowers, whether in gardens, glasses 
of water, or oriiaiuental pots. 

Of the jonijuit there are also many 
varieties, and from it^ delicacy of shape, 
softness of colour, and sweetness of 
scent, is one of the most agreeable of 
spiing flowers. 

Most of these may be propagated ei¬ 
ther by offsets or seeds. The offsets 
should be three years old, and planted 
in August. The method by seeds is, 
however, preferable, and is in general 
such as must be used for all the nar¬ 
cissus kinds. The seeds should be oh- 
taiued from the country in which this 
plant naturally grows. They must be 
sown the first week in September, in 
boxes of a light rich earth, and set 
where they can have free air and the 
rising sun. In winter the boxes must 
be removed to a southern aspect, and 
towards April taken back to their first 
place again. They must be occasionally 
watered. The third year they must be 
separated from the earth, and planted 
out in the month of August a foot apart, 
in a place sheltered from wind, where 
they will flower. They should not be 
taken up till the fourth year. 

NARCOTICS, those medicines 
which have the power of procuring 
sleep or stupefaction. Hemlock, hen¬ 
bane, opium, &c. are narcotics. See 
Morphia. 

^ NARWHAL, or Monodon, a genus 
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of fish, consisting of one species, the mo- 
noceros. 1 'liis animal is peculiarly distin¬ 
guished from every other kind of whale, 
by its very long horu-like tooth, which 
IS perfectly straight, of a white or yel¬ 
lowish white colour, spirally wreathed 
throughout its whole length, and gra¬ 
dually tapering to a sharp point. It 
measures from six to nine feet in length, 
and proceeds from a socket on one side 
of the upper jaw, having a large cavity 
at its base running through the greater 
part of its length. In young animals, 
and occasionally in full-grown ones, es¬ 
pecially the males, there are two or three 
of these teeth sometimes nearly equal, 
and sometimes very unequal in length, 
seated close to each other at the base, 
and running nearly in parallel lines to 
their extremity. 

The skin is smooth, and there is a 
considerable depth of oil or blubber 
beneath. It inhabits chiefly the north¬ 
ern parts of Davis’s straits. It is taken 
by harpoons ; the Greenlanders eat the 
flesh raw, boiled and dried as food : the 
intestines and oil are also used as food ; 
the tendons make a good thread, and 
the teeth are used for building tents. 
Before this animal was distinctly known, 
the horns were supposed to be those of 
the imaginary unicorn. A specimen of 
this whale, measuring about eighteen 
feet long, exclusive of its horn, was some 
time since stranded on the coast of Lin¬ 
colnshire, near Boston. 

NATES, in anatomy, the fleshy parts 
on which we sit. 

NATRON, a term applied in the 
London Pharmacopoeia, published in 
1788, to soda. It is now, however, al¬ 
most universally called soda, a much 
more appropriate term. See Kali and 
SpDA. 

Natural History. See History of 

N A TIT Rl? «v* 

natural philosophy, 

otherwise called Physics, is that science 
which considers the powersof nature, the 
properties of natural bodies, and their 
actions upon one another. See Che¬ 
mistry, Electricity, Galvanism, 
&c. &c. 

•NATURE, that diversified mass of 
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natural bodies in the uiiirerse, whethei 
aiiliiiui, vegetable, or de\uid of anima¬ 
tion, cognizable by the senses, and sub¬ 
ject toceitain and detei minute laws. 

NAUSEA, an iucliimtion to vomit¬ 
ing without its taking place; and also 
a disgust of food approaching to vomit¬ 
ing. Nausea is an attendant on various 
diseases. 

NAVEL, umbilicus^ in anatomy, the 
centre of the abdomen. 

NAVEL-WORT, or Cotyledon, a 
genus of plants, comprehending twenty- 
four species, chiefly natives of tlie Cape, 
but two, the umhtiicus unA Intea, found 
wild on the moist rocks of our own 
country. The rest must be preserved 
in the green-house, where they rise to 
different heights, and have yellow or 
red flowers. 

Navew. See Cabbage and Rape. 

NAUTILUS, or Argonauta, a genus 
of univalve shell-fish, consisting of five 
species; the following is deserving of 
peculiar notice; 

The Argo, or Nautilus, has the keel 
or ridge of the shell slightly toothed on 
each side. It inhabits the Mediterra¬ 
nean and Indian Ocean, and was sup¬ 
posed in former ages to have taught 
mankind the first use of sails. When 
it means to sail, it discharges a quantity 
of water, by which it was made heavier 
than the sea-water, and rising to the 
surface, erects its arms and throws out 
a membrane between them ; by which 
contrivance it is driven forward like a 
vessel under sail, hanging two of its arms 
over the shell to serve as oars or a rud¬ 
der. • 

NAUTILUS, or Pearly Nauti- 
Lus, a genus of univalve shell-fish, 
comprehending thirty-one species, often 
confounded with the genus argonauta. 
Many are found on our own coasts; 
some in the American and Indian 
Oceans. The following are the chief: 
the pompilius, with the aperture of 
the shell heart-shaped ; inhabits the 
Indian and African Ocean, often very 
large, and finely variegated with brown 
flexuousstreaks, spots, or marks; within 
a most beautiful pearly gloss. Used 
for drinkiiig cops by the inhabitants of 
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•the East.' The inhaliits Ame¬ 

rica; about ail inch in (iianieter. 'Fhe 
belemnila, or Tliunder stone ; shell 
equal, smooth, conic, acute, varying in 
size iroin half an inch to ei;;ht inches ; 
found in a fossil state : called thunder 
stone, from a silly notion that these 
shells are thunderbolts. 

The great and striking character of 
this genus, as far as regards the shell, is 
the extraordinary structuie of the inter¬ 
nal part, which is formed into tkirty or 
forty separate chain hers or divisions, 
each communicating with the rest by a 
small tubular hole near the centre. The 
body, or chief part of the inhabiting 
animal, fills up the front or great con¬ 
cavity, and that only; while from its 
extremity proceeds a slender tail or pro¬ 
cess passing through all the rest of the 
chambers. It has been supposed that 
it has the power of tilling up the chain- 
bers at pleasure, either with water or air, 
or of exhausting them of both in order 
to make itself lighter or heavier during 
its navigations, being thought capable 
of sailing, though in a less perfect man¬ 
ner than the genus mentioned above. 
From above the neck, or round the 
upper part of the head, rises a large 
concave flap or hood, by the elevation or 
expansion of which it is supposed to sail. 

This animal is indistinctly allied, as 
well us the preceding genus, to tlie sepia, 
or cuttle-fish, 

Nealinp;. See Annealing. 

NEAR-SIDE, in horsemanship, the 
side on which you stand to mount; the 
left hand side. 

•NEAT’S-FOOT OIL, a greasy kind 
of oil obtained from the feet of oxen 
and otlier cattle, it is supposed to be 
peculiarly well calculated for anointing 
iiaruess and other hather. 

NECK, or Collum, in aiiatoaiy, that 
part of the body winch connects the 
head with the trunk. The bones of 
the neck are tlie seven cervical vertebrte. 
The external parts are, the common 
integuments, several muscles, eight pair 
of cervical nerves, the eight pair of 
nerves of the cerebrum, and the great 
intercnrtal nerve ; the two carotid ar¬ 
teries, the two external jugular veins, 
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and the two internal; the glands of the 
neck are the jugular, siibinaxilliary, cer¬ 
vical, and thyroid. The internal parts 
are the fauces, pharynx, oesophagus, 
larynx, and trachea. 

Tlie neck is liable to various diseases, 
one of which is the enlargement of the 
thyroid gland, termed Broiichocele, or 
Derbyshire neck. See Bronchocele, 
and Wen, 

Luxations of the neck are, in general, 
fatal : but a partial dislocation may be 
removed. Surgical assistance should 
at once be had, 

NECROSIS, a term in surgery, ap¬ 
plied to the mortification of a bone; it 
is also sometimes called dry gangrene. 

Nectarine. See Peach. 

NECTARY, in botany, the melli- 
ftroiis part of a vegetable, peculiar to 
the flower. It is freiiuently in the form 
of a hori. or spur; sometimes in that of 
a cup. Whence it has been named 
honey-enp. 

Needle, the shepherd's. See Cicely. 

NELUMBILM, a genus of plants, 
consisting of four species, three com¬ 
mon to North America, and one, the 
speciosuni, indigenous to India. This 
last has been usually, though erroneous¬ 
ly, regarded as a water-lily. The flow- 
ers are of a purple hue, and larger than 
t.he palm of the hand. The roots are 
horizontal, long, creeping, consisting of 
joints linked together, ovate-oblong, 
white, fleshy, and esculent. The Chi¬ 
nese have them not only served up in 
summer with ice, but laid up in salt and 
vinegar for winter. The seeds are about 
the size and form of an acorn, and more 
delicate than almonds. The ponds in 
China are generally covered with this 
plant, and exhibit a very beautiful ap¬ 
pearance when it is in flower; nor are 
the flowers less fragrant than handsome. 
Ill this country it is best cultivated in 
troughs or cisterns, having earth at 
their bottoms, in which situation it pro¬ 
duces excellent flowers. In its native 
soil, it is propagated either by roots or 
seeds. 

Nep. See Catmint. 

NEPHRITIS, inflammation of the 
kidneys. See Kidneys. 
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NEREIS, in zoology, a genus of 
molluscous worms, compieliending 
twenty-nine species, most of which in¬ 
habit the North Seas : three or four are 
found on our owu coasts. The chief 
is the noctUuca, having a body blue- 
green, with twenty-six segments, hardly 
visible to the naked eye; found in the 
British, and most other seas, and are the 
animals which fieqiiently illuminate the 
water, making it appear as if on fire ; 
by their minuteness, they easily elude 
observation, but they may be detected 
by passing a small (juantity through 
bl(ilting-pa]ier. 'l’!.e tiihabits 

the British and Miiiopean seas; seven 
inches long. Tli‘‘ laniellvj^eru, has a 
t1ati-h i) 0 (ly, neaily two feet long; 
inhabits the Indian, Mediterranean, and 
Northern seas, among aquatic plants. 

N EK VE, or Nrrviix. The nerves are 
long, white, tneduilary eordswhich serve 
for sensation. They originate from the 
braiti, or spinal marrow, hence they are 
distinguished into cerebral and spinal 
nerves, and distributed upon the or¬ 
gans of sense, the viscera, vessels, mus¬ 
cles, and every part endowed with seii- 
sibilitjf, 

Tlie cerebral nerves are the olfactory, 
optic, the niotores oculornm, tlie ])athe- 
tici, or troclielatores, tiigemmi, or di- 
visi, obdiieeiit, auditory, or acoustic, 
parvagum, and lingual. The spinal 
nerves are thirty pair, and are divided 
mto eight pair of cervical, twelve pair 
ol dorsal, and five of sacral nerv* s. 

Ill the course of the nerves are a num¬ 
ber of knots, called ganglions: they 
aie commonly of an oblong shape, and 
of a greyish colour, somewhat ineliiiiiig 
to red. Their uses are not distiuelly 
known. 

^^lle use of the nerves is, to convey 
unpres'>ioiis to the brain from all parts 
of the system, and the principles of mo¬ 
tion and sensibility, from the brain to 
every part of the s\ stem. 

'^rhe nervous sifstem, the organ of 
sense and motion, consists of the me¬ 
dullary substance of the brain, eerebel- 
biin, ineduilu oblongata, medulla spi- 
tialis, and of the same substance con- 
tin uetl into the nerves, by which 
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it is distributed to the diS'erent parts 
of the body. 

Ill the living man there is m the 
brain a thinking quality, or mbid, 
constantly present, and every phenome¬ 
non of thinking may be considered as 
an affection or faculty of the mind 
alone. Butthe mind,or thinking part, is 
so connected with the material and cor¬ 
poreal part, and particularly with the 
nervous system, that motions produced 
in thjs, excite thought, and thought, 
however produced, excites new motions 
in the nervous system. This mutual 
coriimunitation or influence is known as 
a fact; how it is produced, we cannot, 
nor do we believe any one ever lias 
been able satisfactorily to explain. See 
Mind. 

It is the opinion of many fihysiologists, 
that there is a subtle fluid in the nerves, 
by means of which impressions are car¬ 
ried instantly from the various extre¬ 
mities of the body to the brain. This 
fluid has never been seen ; but its pre¬ 
sence. is presumed from the efl'eet which 
takes place upon the ligature of a 
nerve. It might be the electric fluid. 
Nervous diseases are, in eoininon 
language, those which are supposed to 
arise from i.n increased sensibility of the 
nerves, &c, ; but sucli terras are very 
inappropriate. See Bn,ions. 

Wounds of the nerves, are often 
alarming and dangerous, SeeWoUNDS. 

NERVINES, medicines which re¬ 
lieve disorders of the nerves. 

Nervous fever. See Typhus. 

N ETTLE, or Uktica, a genus of 
plants, consisting of fifty-nine species, 
scattered over the globe; three com¬ 
mon to onr own wastes. The three fol¬ 
lowing arc cultivated ; the cannabinat 
or Henip-leaved nettle, a native of Si¬ 
beria ; the Canadensis, or Canada net¬ 
tle, a native of Canada ; and the niveu, 
Chinese, or white-leaved nettle, a native 
of the East Indies; they maybe in¬ 
creased by slipping or parting the roots. 

'^riie dioica, or Common nettle, is 
weIl-known,and found every where. The 
aculcl, or stings, have a small bladder 
at their base, full of a burning, eonosive 
liquor, which, when touched, aicM .)! 
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known to produce violent itching and 
pain. The leaves of the common mal¬ 
low are often used, by country persons, 
to remove the effect of nettle-stings, be¬ 
ing rubbed green upon the part. 

The urens, or Smaller stinging nettle, 
is also found on our commons ; the pi- 
lulifera, or Roman nettle, has been re¬ 
commended to raise an irritation in pa¬ 
ralytic limbs. 

The common nettle, though generally 
despised as a noxious weed, may be con¬ 
verted to culinary and economical pur¬ 
poses. The young shoots are often 
boiled and eaten by country persons, as 
an agreeable variety of greens. And the 
stalks are so like hemp in quality, that 
in some parts of Europe, and especially 
Siberia, they have been manufactured 
into cloth. Some years since, Mr. 
Smith, of Brentwood, in Essex, ob¬ 
tained the notice of the Society of Arts, 
for his samples of, and processes for, 
preparing iiettle-thread, and paper. 

We have no idea, however, that these 
productions can ever be brought to rival 
those of hemp, flax, or cotton; for we 
understand that the quantity of these ar¬ 
ticles produced from the nettle, is much 
smaller, in proportion, than is obtained 
from the usual plants; but as the nettle 
grows abundantly all over Europe, in 
wastes, where few other vegetables will 
grow, it may be had recourse to as a 
temporary substitute for hemp and flax, 
in times of scarcity. 

Nettle^ the dead. See Dead Nettle. 

NETTLE-RASH, or urticaria, a 
cutaneous and eruptive disease, in which 
the skin has the same appearance as 
that when a person is stung by nettles. 
It affects some persons only for an 
hour or two ; in others it continues for 
months or even years. It more com¬ 
monly attacks females than males, and 
children more frequently than adults ; 
it is not infectious. It has been sup¬ 
posed to arise from something applied 
to the skin, such as cowitch, or Spanish 
flies ; but it is said that it may be, and 
indeed has been induced, by eating im¬ 
proper food ; such as bullocks’ liver, 
muscles, lobsters, imperfectly dressed 
fish, pork, &c. 
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It does not in general, require inter¬ 
nal medicine. A mixture of oil, vine¬ 
gar, and spirit of wine, may be applied 
to the skin, and will afford a temporary 
relief. Sudorifics may be also of service; 
a slight salivation, by the internal use of 
mercury, has also cured the disorder. 

Netth-tree. See Lote-tree. 

NEUTRAL SALTS, in chemistry, 
are those salts wiiich are composed of 
two substances, but which possess the 
properties of neither of the substances 
of which they are composed ; the sul¬ 
phates of magnesia, soda, and potash, 
the nitrate of potash, and muriate of 
soda, &c. &c., are neutral salts. 

New Jersetf Tea. See Tea. 

NEWSPAPER, a periodical publi¬ 
cation, either daily, weekly, on alternate 
days of the week, or at other periods. 
It contains the current reports or news 
relative to all sorts of public transac¬ 
tions, advertisements, kc. &c. 

The following are the daily morning 
papers published in the metropolis : the 
Times ; the Morning Chronicle; the 
Morning Post; the Morning Herald ; 
the British Press; the Morning Adver- 
titer; the New Times; the Public Led¬ 
ger. The evening papers are the Cou¬ 
rier ; the Star ; the Globe ; the Sun ; 
the Statesman ; and the Traveller. 

The General Evening Post, the St. 
James’s Chronicle, the English Chro¬ 
nicle, the Commercial Chronicle, are 
published on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays. The London Chronicle, 
the London Packet, Lloyd’s Evening 
Post, the Evening Mail, are published 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 

The piincipul Sunday papers are, the 
National Register ; the Observer ; the 
Sunday Recorder ; the Independent 
Whig; Bell’s Weekly Messenger ; the 
News ; the Weekly Di^jiatch ; the En¬ 
glishman ; the Champion ; the Exami¬ 
ner, the Sunday Monitor ; the Sunday 
Advertiser; the Constitution; the An- 
tigallican; and Neptune. 

The Farmer’s Journal, and Coun¬ 
ty Chronicle, every Monday. The 
Courier de Londres every Tuesday and 
Friday. The London Gazette, by au¬ 
thority, every Tuesday and Saturday y 
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and an Extraordinary Gazette on par> 
ticular occasions. The Hue and Cry, 
a police gazette, every third week. Tlie 
British Mercury, Public Cause, Iii- 
structer, London Moderator, every 
Wednesday. The Law Chronicle every 
Thursday. The County Herald, the 
Surrey and Southwark Gazette every 
Friday. The Literary Gazette, every 
Saturday. Racing Calendar, sixteen 
numbers a year. The Literary Adver¬ 
tiser, the 10th of every month. 

Of the morning papers are sold daily, 
about 12,000 ; of the evening papers 
about 10,000 ; of those publislied every 
other day, about 18,000 ; of the sun- 
day papers about 26,000 j of the other 
weekly papers about 20,000; and to 
these may be added, perliaps, 260,000 
copies of the provincial weekly papers 
of the United Kingdom. A series of 
publications, comprising such a mass 
of information and intelligence, as is no 
where else to be found in the world! 

On the utility and importance of 
such vehicles of information, it cannot 
be necessary for us to dilate; their ef¬ 
fects are undoubted, and sometimes al¬ 
most electric. But although a great 
good, the newspapers are also produc¬ 
tive of considerable evil, that of propa¬ 
gating scandalous falsehoods and inju¬ 
rious accusations, not only against indi¬ 
viduals, but frequently also against all 
truth, justice, and decorum. In party 
matters it is often difficult to say, which 
are most to blame. In the reading of 
newspapers, newspaper reports, and 
newspaper argument, too much diffi¬ 
dence and circumspection cannot be 
adopted. 

Newt. See Lizard. 

NIBBLER, or mordella^ a genus of 
insects, consisting of thirty-four species, 
chiefly inhabitants of Europe; a few of 
Asia, Africa, and America, nine indi¬ 
genous to our ow n country, and found 
III (lower gardens. The antennas mo- 
niliform, or pectinate ; head deflected, 
and bent under the neck ; shells curved 
downwards towards the tip ; at the base 
of the thighs is a broad lamina. 

NICKEL, or Niceolumt'a white metal 
which acts upon the magnetic needle, 
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and is itself capable of becoming a mag¬ 
net. It is difficultly fusible, but ab¬ 
sorbs oxygen readily when heated led 
hot. It is malleable; and its specitic 
gravity is about 8'5. 

Nickel is found native, combined 
with arsenic, and with arsenic ac;d. 
It is procured pure by the following pro¬ 
cess ; Dissolve the metal sold under 
the name of nickel, iii dilute nitric acid 
to saturation, and evaporate to dryness; 
re-difsolve in water, and add nitrate of 
lead sufficient to precipitate the arsenic 
acid ; filter and immerse a plate of iron 
to separate copper; filter again, and 
add solution of carbonate of potash; 
wash the precipitate thus occasioned, 
and put it while moist into liquid am¬ 
monia, which dissolves the oxides of 
nickel and cobalt, leaving impurities o 
be separated by a filter; add potassa to 
the amtnoniacal solution, winch preci¬ 
pitates the oxide of nickel, and which, 
by ignition with charcoal, affords a glo¬ 
bule of the pure metal. Nickel dis¬ 
solves in various acids. The salts of 
nickel are distinguished by the fine 
green colour of their solutions. There 
is only one alloy of nickel which re¬ 
quires notice, namely, that with iron, 
which forms the principal metallic in¬ 
gredient in those lapideoiis masses, 
which, in different countries, have fal¬ 
len ujiou our globe, and which are term¬ 
ed meteoric stones. See Ikon, and 
Meteoric Stone. 

NICKING, an operation often per¬ 
formed on the horse to raise the tail, and 
make him carry it more graceful!). Some 
horses do not require this operation, 
particularly such as are well bied, and 
are docked at an early age ; others may 
be improved by it in appearance ; but 
we doubt whether an iuterfeieiire with 
the muscular structure of horses, or in¬ 
deed, of any other animal, can improve 
its capabilities j on the contrary, we 
should suspect that nicking must injure 
many of the natural motions of the 
horse, added to which, it is a practice 
so cruel in its operation, that wc should 
hope no one having pretensions to hu¬ 
manity will ever suffer it to be per¬ 
formed. 
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NICKAR, or GM^7an<^ia, in botany, 
a genus comprehending six species. The 
most remarkable are the bonduc, or 
Yellow nickar, and the bonducella, or 
Grey nickar, which are climbing plants, 
natives of the West Indies, where they 
rise to the height of twelve or fourteen 
feet: the flowers come out at the wings 
of the stalks, and are composed of live 
concave yellow petals. They are suc¬ 
ceeded by pods, ai)out three inches 
long, and two broad, opening with two 
valves, each inclosing two hard yellow¬ 
ish seeds, about the size of marbles. 
I'lie rnoriiii'fi, or Morunga nickar, is a 
native of C’ey I on, and some places on 
the Malabar coast. 

NiC'J'lTANT MEMBRANE, in 
natural history, a thin niembraiie which 
covers the eyes of birds an'^ Ssiies, shel¬ 
tering them from too much light, or ex¬ 
ternal injuries, and through which they 
can see pretty distinctly. 

NIGHT, that part of the natural 
day, during which the sun is beneath 
the horizon. See Day. 

NIGHT-LIFE-BUOY, a buoy, in¬ 
vented for the preservation of the lives 
of sailors who accidentally fall overboard 
from ships during the night. 

One of the most useful machines of 
this kind, has lately been invented by 
Mr. Cook, an account of which, with a 
plate, will be found in the 3 vitli vol. of 
the Transactions of the Society of Arts. 
This buoy is secured on two iron rods, 
ami connected by a light chain to a 
spring ; a piece of copper, on which the 
composition of port-fire is laced with 
wile, screvvedinto a perpendicular staff; 
and a common lock fixed in a piece of 
wood, placed at the head of the staff, 
with a copper tube, leading horizontally 
from the pan to the priming of the com¬ 
position, which contains a quick metal 
quill-tube, form the whole apparatus 
necessary for its use, so that, in the 
event of a man falling overboard, the 
laniard of the lock is pulled, the spring 
touched, and immediately a bright 
flame, not readily extinguished by the 
wash of the sea, is displayed, and points 
out a nmdezvous for the man, and for 
the boat sent to his assistance. 
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Nightingak. See Warbler. 

JSightmare. See Incubbs, 

NIGHTSHADE, a name vulgarly 
given to several plants of different ge¬ 
nera. The principal are included in 
the following articles. 

NIGHTSHADE, or Solanum, a 
genus of plants, having a wheel-shaped 
corol ; anthers slightly cohering; open¬ 
ing by two pores at top; berry superior, 
two celled. Eighty-three species s^- 
tered over the globe. They are 'inus 
sululividcd ;—not armed with .norns ; 
armed with prickles. 1 ’Ik following 
are the ''bief: 

TKj; Li/<'opersiru 7 n, Tomato, love-ap- 
y'j, or niafi-apple. 

The Dulcamara, Woody-nightshade, 
or bittersweet, foMid wild in our own 
hedges, and flovering in June and Ju¬ 
ly. The root M woody, as is also the 
stem, which u roundish, branched, and 
cliinhing sp.netimes to the lieight of six 
or eight feet. The leaves are smooth 
and soft, about two inches long, and 
one broad, of a dull green colour. The 
flowers ate "in elegant dusters opposite 
to the leaves: the corol consists of bright 
violet - coloured segments, with two 
green dots at the base, and a deeper 
purple vein through the centre of each 
segment; the anthers are lemon-yellow. 
The berries ripen in September and 
Oi'tobcr ; they are oval, scarlet, very 
juicy, bitter, and poisonous, exciting vi¬ 
olent vomiting and purging. 

The extreme twigs are the parts em¬ 
ployed in medicine: they should be 
gathered in Autumn. Both the fresh 
and dried twigs are inodorous j they 
have a slightly bitter taste, followed by 
a sweetness not unlike that of liquorice- 
root, with a slight degree of acrimony. 
Boiling water extracts all their medi¬ 
cal properties, which, nevertheless, long 
boiling will destroy. It is diuretic and 
narcotic; and has been found useful in 
asthma, dropsy, chronic rheumatism, 
leprosy, and the itch. Given in large 
doses, it occasions nausea, vomiting, 
fainting, and palpitation of the heart. 
It should be, therefore, given in small 
doses at first. It is usually given iu 
decoction, v^hich is made with one ounce 
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or the stalks sliced, in a pint and a half 
of water boiled down to a pint, and 
slraiited. The doseof this is from half a 
fluidomice to one fluidoiiiice, combined 
with any aromatic tincture, and given 
tliree times a day. 

The dose of the powder is, from ten 
srrains to one drachm, taken in a tea- 
capful of milk. 

The Garden iiigblshadc, or 

f^’oinmon nightshade, grows among rub¬ 
bish, or dung-hills, and kitchen gar¬ 
dens ; it flowers from June to October. 
Jt is generally considered a poisonous 
V.t ed ; ihe whole plant is refused by 
kind of cattle. 

The rthiopicu/iif or Ethiopian night- 
slii'-.le. 

The Melov^ena, Egg-plant, or Large- 
finiti'd nightshade, an iiniuial plant 
with large blue flowers ; the fruit, re¬ 
sembling alicirs egg, eaten vvhen iioiled. 

'i'he yerhasci/olium, or Mullein-leav¬ 
ed nightsliiide. 

The Pseudo-capsiam, Shrubby night¬ 
shade, or winter cherry, a native of Ma¬ 
deira. 

The Qucrdfolium, or Oak-leaved 
nightshade ; the mummoanm, or Dug- 
friuted nightshade ; the indicum, or In¬ 
dian nightshade; the caroimensa, or 
(Carolina nightshade ; the sodomeum, or 
JJIark-spined niglitsliade ; the 
cr Palestine niglitshade, we can merely 
name. 

The Tuberosum^ Common potatoe, or 
tuberose niglitshade, is too wi ll known 
to need description, as a valuable escu¬ 
lent. See I’OTATOK. 

The «>gg-plaiit must be raised from 
seeds ill a hot-betl, and afterwards plant¬ 
ed ill pots, in a greon-liouse, or some 
warm, sheltered sfiot ; this and one or 
two others of this tiilieare also known 
to he nseliil esculents. 

MOUTSIIADE, the Dkaoi.y, 

DvVAY-KI.KRIES, DkAIILY DWAl.K, Or 
Jhnpa, a genus of plants comprising 
seven spenCsS, mostly natives of warm 
climates, having a carnparuilate corol; 
stamens distant ; berry, superior, glo¬ 
bular, two-celled. Those chiefly de¬ 
serving of notice are 

T'iie Maiidragora, or Mandrake, grows 


naturally in tbe south of T^.uvope $n<l 
the Levant. 'I'iie root, it was formerly 
pretended, resembled the body and 
tliiglis of a man. It was also in the 
materia niediea, but now expunged. 
Many superstitious stories have been 
told of this plant, which the good sense 
of the age no longer credits. 

The Belladoma, or Deadly night¬ 
shade, is an indigenous peicnnial, found 
in many parts of Great Eritain, flower¬ 
ing in June, and ripening its berries 
in September. Tlie stalks are annual, 
purple-coloured, herbaceous,brancliiiig, 
round, and leafy. The leaves arc egg- 
sh.ijie, pointed, entire; above, of a dus¬ 
ky green; below paler , soft and felty 
to the touch, l ire flowers are large, 
drooping, and have a faint narcotic 
odour ; The corol is bell-shaped, of a 
livid hue externally, within, brownish, 
or violet, with a yellow variegated bar. 
The ripe ben V is large, roundish, with 
a longitudinal furrow on each side, of 
a deep purple colour, with many .seeds, 
and a sweetish violet-coloured juice. 
The leaves are iiiodoious ; they do not 
Jose their active properties by drying. 
Every part of this jilaiit is poisonous ; 
children and the ignorant have often suf¬ 
fered from eating the berries, the beau¬ 
tiful appearance of which, and tlieir 
sweet taste, render them very allnriiig. 
The symptoms whit'll they indnee aie 
those of intoxu'ation, accompanied with 
fits of iaugliter, violent gestures, stupor, 
delirium, convulsions, and death. For 
the mode of treatment of those who have 
eaten these berries, see Poison. 

Belladonna is, therefore, a very pow¬ 
erful narcotic ; it is besides diapboretic, 
and diuretic. Its efl’ects appear, liow- 
ever, to depend altogether on its narco¬ 
tic powers; but they liave not heeii snf- 
ficiently constant to insuie its geiu rai 
use. Externally used, either as a fo¬ 
mentation, or the dried leaves [vowder- 
ed and sprinkled over the parts, it is ol 
singular efficacy in diminisliiug the |'ain 
caused by cancerous and ill-conditioned 
sores. An infusion dropped into the 
eye, produces a great dilatation ol the 
pupil ; it has been used (or such dila¬ 
tation as a iiicans for assisting the ex- 
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traction of the cataract. By continued 
use it loaet its effect; but regains it af¬ 
ter the application has been fur a short 
time suspended. 

It may be given in substance, begin¬ 
ning with one grain of the dry leaves 
powdered, and gradually increasing the 
dose to 12 or 14 grains; or of an infu¬ 
sion made with one scruple of the dried 
leaves in ten fluidounces of boilint; wa- 
ler, two ounces may be given daily, and 
cautiously increased. r 

An Extract is made by bruising the 
leaves in a stone mortar, sprinkling a 
little water over them, then expressing 
the juice, and without a sefiaralion of 
the sediment, boiling it down to u pro¬ 
per consistence. Its medicinal proper¬ 
ties are the same as the plant, but weak¬ 
er. The dose is from one grain, gra¬ 
dually increased to five, made into pills. 

NIGHTSHADE, American* or 
Phytolacca^ a genus of plants consisting 
of six species, natives of Abyssinia, 
North and South America, and one of 
Switzerland. The following are culti¬ 
vated : the octandra, or White-flowered ; 
—the decandra, or Branching—the ico- 
sandra, or Red,—and the dioica, or Tree 
phytolacca. The leaves of the decandra^ 
in Virginia and other parts of America, 
are boiled and eaten like spinach ; the 
juice of the root is said to he violently 
cathartic. They afford ornament and 
variety among pott- d plants of the stove 
kind ; the decandra, in the borders of 
the natural ground. 

NIPPLE, or pap'lla, the small pro¬ 
jecting portion in the middle of the 
breasts of men and women. It is much 
larger in the latter, and has an opening 
in it from the excretory ducts of the 
lacteal glands. See Breast. 

Viinons methods have been recom¬ 
mended to increase the size of diminu¬ 
tive nipples in young mothers, of the 
utility of all of which expedients we 
entertain great doubts. The most likely 
however is to apply to them a strong 
healthy socking child. The best reme¬ 
dy for sore nipples, is pomade divine. 
See Pomade Divine. 

NIPPLE WORT, Dog Cress, 
or Lapsana, a genus of plants consisting 
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of five species, four European, one ® 
native of Barbary : two of the first com¬ 
mon to our own country ; the minima, 
stemless, with obovate leaves, found in 
our dry fields, and the communis, cau¬ 
lescent, with ovate leaves, found in our 
wastes, and formerly employed as a lac¬ 
tescent bitter, and as possessing the same 
virtues as celery, endive, and dandelion. 

NITIDULA, a genus of insects con¬ 
sisting of forty-three species, subdivi¬ 
ded into two sections according to the 
form of the lip ; one, the lip cylindrical, 
the other, the lip square. They are 
chiefly inhabitants of Europe, a few of 
South America, and common to our 
own country : the first section are chief¬ 
ly aquatic, found in stagnant waters, and 
under duck weed; the rest are found on 
plants and flowers; one, the hipustu- 
lata, oval, black, with red dotted shells, 
feeds on carcases, meat, and bacon. 

NITRATE, in chemistry, a salt 
formed by the union of nitric acid with 
alkalies, earths, or metals. The nitrates 
are an important class of bodies; the 
chief nitrate, however, is the nitrate of 
potash, which see. 

NITRATE OF POTASH, Nitre, 
or Saltpetre, is an abniidant natural 
product, and is principally brought to 
this country from the East Indies, where 
it is procured by lixivatiun from certain 
soils. In Germany and France it is 
artificially produced in what is termed 
nitre beds. It crystallizes in six-sided 
prisms, usually terminated by dihedral 
summits; it dissolves in seven parts of 
water at 60, and in its own weight at 
212 *. Its taste is cooling and peculiar. 
It consists of one proportional of acid, 
equal to 50 , 5 , and one proportional of 
potash, equal to 45 . Or of 

proportionals of oxygen,) 

5 in the acid, 1 in the alkali) 

1 proportional of nitrogen 13 

I ditto potassium 37,5 


95,5 

When exposed to a white heat it is 
decomposed into oxygen, nitrogen, and 
potassa. It fuses at a heat below red¬ 
ness, and congeals, on cooling, into cakes 
called sal prunella* It is rapidly de» 
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composed by charcoal at a red heat; 
and if excess of charcoal be used, the 
results are carbonic oxide, and acid, and 
nitrogen, and sub-carbonate of potassa, 
formerly called nitruni fixum. 

A mixture of three parts of nitre, 
two of dry sub-carbonate of potassa, 
and one of sulphur, forms fulminating 
powder. 

Gunpowder consists of a very inti¬ 
mate mixture of nitre, sulphur, and 
charcoal. See Gunpowder. 

Nitre is of considerable use in various 
arts, in the making of gunpowder, in 
the preservation of animal food, in the 
assaying of ores, &c. &c. 

It furnishes also all the nitric acid 
in all its states, employed either by che¬ 
mists or artists. Its solution in water 
produces cold j hence its use in freezing 
mixtures. In medicine nitrate of pot¬ 
ash is refrigerant and diuretic; and when 
externally applied in solution, it is cool¬ 
ing and detergent. If taken in repeat¬ 
ed small doses, it abates heat and thirst 
In diseases of increased excitement, di¬ 
minishes the force and frequency of 
the circulation of the blood, and in¬ 
creases the secretion of urine. It is 
therefore efficaciously given in all in¬ 
flammatory diseases, active hsimorrha- 
ges, and in herpetic eruptions. But 
it is of little use in dropsies ; and should 
not be given in typhus and hectic fever. 
A small portion of it dissolved slowly 
in the mouth often removes inflamma¬ 
tory sore-throat; and hence its use in 
gargles in that complaint. It may be 
given, dissolved, in mucilaginous fluids, 
a.s almond emulsion, in moderate doses, 
not exceeding fifteen grains, frequently 
repeated. In large doses it excites nau¬ 
sea ; and one ounce given as a dose by 
. mistake for Glauber'ssalts, as has some¬ 
times been the case, produces excessive 
purging, bloody stools, convulsions, and 
sometimes death. 

When a person has taken so large a 
dose of nitre that it operates as a poison, 
the same treatment must be adopted as 
that directed for the poison of arsenic, 
..xcept that the lime water there men¬ 
tioned must be omitted. See the follow- 
• itjg articles. 
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NITRATE OF SILVER, a power¬ 
ful and useful caustic. See Silver. 

NITRIC ACID, the fourth com¬ 
pound of nitrogen with oxygen. See 
Nitrogen. It is usually obtained 
from nitre, three parts of which are dis¬ 
tilled with two of sulphuric acid. This 
distillation may be conducted upon a 
small scale in a glass retort, with a tubu¬ 
lated receiver passing into a bottle. The 
requisite heat is obtained by a lamp. 
But p. manufacturer who prepares nitric 
acid upon a large scale employs, gene¬ 
rally, distillatory vessels of stone-ware, 
to winch are attached large glass gloijes 
for the condensation of the acid. In the 
London Pharmacopoeia, equal weightsof 
sulphuric acid and nitre are directed to 
be employed, but this excess of sulphu¬ 
ric acid is more than requisite. 

The nitric acid of commerce, as ob¬ 
tained by these processes, is always im¬ 
pure, and muriatic and sulphuric acids 
may usually be detected in it. The 
former may be separated by nitrate of 
silver ; the hitter by muriate of barytes. 
For pharmaceuficiil purposes the ordi¬ 
nary acid 18 generally sufficiently pure. 
And if pure nitre and pure sulphuric 
acid be employed in its production, and 
the latter not in excess, there is little 
apprehension of impurity in the result¬ 
ing acid. 

Nitric acid is a colourless liijuid, ex¬ 
tremely sour and corrosive. Its specific 
gravity is 1,42 ; it always contains wa¬ 
ter, which modifies its specific gravity. 
At 250® it boils, and distils over without 
change j at 40® below 0, it congeals. It 
absorbs water from the air, and its hulk 
is thus increased while its specific giavi- 
ty is diminished, it is usually coloured 
by nitrous ac d gas, which it evolves 
when heated. It combines viitli the 
alkalies, earths, and metals, forming ni¬ 
trates. 

Nitric acid is used for various purpo¬ 
ses in the arts. It is used in an undilu¬ 
ted state in medicine, for the purpose of 
fumigation for destroying contagion. 
See Contagion. It is also used in the 
preparations of various medicines. Sec 
Quicksilver, Ointments, Silver, 
and Spirits. This acid, in a state 
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btrong dilr uion with water, is called 
aqua fortis. See Aqua fortis. 

Diluted nitric acid. Take of nitre 
one duidounce; of distilled water nine 
duiduunces. Mix them. 

Nitric acid is tonic and antiseptic. 
When largely diluted with water it 
forms an agreeable and useful beverage 
in fevers, particularly those of the 
typhous kind. In larger doses, less di¬ 
luted, it has been given with advantage 
in protracted complaints of thejiver, 
even when dropsy has taken place ; and 
it has also been found serviceable in 
dyspcjihia, uslhina, and many cacliectie 
complaints. It is also of service given 
with mercury ii. old obstinate ulcera¬ 
tions of the legs, and it is said to be 
also occasionally beneficial even in sy- 
jihilis. In the form of lotion, in the 
proportion of two iluidrachms of the 
diluted acid to one pint of water, it is 
beneficial to foetid ulcers, and in caries 
of the bones. In India, and in this coun¬ 
try, it has been combined with the mu¬ 
riatic acid, iu the form of a bath, and 
produces the same eifect as wlien taken 
internally. The dose of the diluted acid 
is from ten to thirty dro|)s, in three 
fiuidounces of water, given three or 
four times a day. When used as a bath, 
the mixed acid should be added to the 
water till it is about as sour as weak 
vinegar. 

This acid, as well as its dilutions, 
tinge the skin of an orange colour more 
or less deep. If, therefore, it has been 
taken as a poison, the presence of orange 
spots upon the lips, cliin, or hands, is a 
certain indication of its presence; and 
if deatli be the result, the same colour 
will be found in a large portion of the 
alimentary canal, the mucous membrane 
of which is converted into a fitty sub¬ 
stance, and the stomach often perfora¬ 
ted. For the mode of treatmcnl of 
those who have taken this acid as a poi¬ 
son, or by mistake, see Aqua Fortis. 

NITROGEN, or Azote, one of the 
constituent principles of atmospheric 
air. We described this article under 
the term azote; we shall here consider 
some of its most important compounds. 

Nitrogen md oxygen unite io four 
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proportions, and form the compounds 
called nitrous oxide, nitric oxide, ni¬ 
trous acid, and nitric acid, the lust of 
which we have treated of in the prece* 
ding article. 

Nitrous oxide may be obtained by 
distilling the salt called nitrate of am¬ 
monia, at a temperature of about 420\ 
The gas which passes olf may be col¬ 
lected over water and is nitrous oxide. 
Its specific gravity to hydrogen is as 
20,5 to 1. Its taste is sweet, and its 
smell peculiar , but agreeable. It pro¬ 
duces, when respired, the singular ef¬ 
fects of intoxication; but the exfieri- 
ment of breathing this gas cannot be 
made with impunity, especially by those 
who are liable to a determination of 
blood to the head. It supports com¬ 
bustion. It is easily absorbed by wa¬ 
ter, which takes up about its own bulk, 
and evolves it unchanged, when heated. 

Nitric oxide is usually obtained by 
presenting certain substances to nitric 
acid, which abstract a portion of its 
oxygen, leaving the remaining elements 
in such proportions as to constitute the 
gas in question. Put some copper 
filings intou glass buttlewith nitric acid, 
diluted with thrice its bulk of water, 
red fumes are produced, and there is 
a copious evolution of the gas, which 
may be collected and preserved over 
water. It is presently recognised by 
the red fumes which it yields when 
brought into contact with air. Its spe¬ 
cific gravity to hydrogen is as 14 to 1. 
When washed with water it is not acid. 
It extinguishes most burning bodies, 
except phosphorus. 

Nitrous acid gas. When nitric oxide 
is presented to oxygen, the two gases 
combine, and a new gaseous compound 
of a deep orange colour results. This 
coropoiiud is not easily examined, be¬ 
cause it is absorbed both by quicksil¬ 
ver and water, so that we are obliged 
to resort to exhausted glass vessels for 
its production. When two volumes of 
nitric oxide, with one volume of oxygen, 
are thus mixed, they become condensed 
to about Iialf their original volumes, 
and form nitrous acid gas^ This gas 
supports the combustion of the taper. 
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of phosphorus and of charcoal, but ex¬ 
tinguishes sulphur. It is readily ab¬ 
sorbed by water, forming a green sour 
liquid. Its specific gravity to hydrogen, 
is as 28,6 to 1. 

Nitro-muriatic acid. See Aqua Re¬ 
gia. 

Nits in Horses. See Larkspur. 

NOAH’S ARK, a genus of bivalve 
shell-fish, comprehending forty-three 
species, found in the seas of every quar¬ 
ter of the globe; the most common in 
the European seas is the nucleus^ the 
size of a hazel nut, the shell unequally 
triangular. It is also sometimes found 
in a fossil state. 

Noddy. See Tern. 

NON-NATURALS, in medicine, 
are air, exercise, meat, drink, sleep, 
watching, retention, excretion, the pas¬ 
sions, &c. &c. The term is now how¬ 
ever much less used than formerly. 

NOOTH’S APPARATUS, in che¬ 
mistry, a machine for saturating fluids 
jvith various gases. It consists of three 
glass vessels, the lowest of which has a 
very broad flat bottom, that the whole 
may stand steadily. The middle vessel, 
which is in the form of an urn, has a 
glass stop-cock to draw off the liquor 
by j into the middle vessel dips the end 
of the uppermost vessel of a smaller 
size but of the same shape, which is in¬ 
tended toafibrd a small pressure on the 
gas, and also a constant circulation of 
the liquor from the one to the other, by 
means of a bent tube, in which the up¬ 
permost vessel terminates, and which 
passes down into the middle vessel 
through an aperture in its top. At the 
upper part of the last vessel is a stop¬ 
per, which is the only joining of the 
whole apparatus that is not required to 
• fit tight, as it is intended to allow the 
excess of gas to escape. This appara¬ 
tus has been imjiroved upon by Dr, 
Hamilton. But although for common 
purposes this mode of impregnating 
water with gas answers tolerably well, 
yet it is very far short of the power of 
the forcing pomp, by which method all 
the brisk artificial carbonated waters 
are made. 

NOSE, or Nasus, in anatomy, the 
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external organ of smelling,*or that part 
which projects from the middle of the 
human face. 

The nostrils are the two passages of 
the nose, which communicate interiorly 
with the upper part of the mouth. The 
'lavity of the nostrils is composed of 
feurteen bones, viz. the frontal, two 
maxillary, two nasal, two lachrymal, 
two inferior spongy, the sphenoid, the 
vomer, the ethmoid and two palatine 
bonel, which form several eminences 
and cavities. All the parts are covered 
with periosteum and a pituitary mem¬ 
brane, which secretes the mucus of the 
nostrils. The use of the nostrils is for 
smelling, respiring, and sfieech. 

The nose is liable to various accidents 
and diseases. The chief is bleeding 
AT THE NOSE, which sec; see also Po- 
LYBUS, 

NOSOLOGY, that peculiar and 
important part of medicine which re¬ 
lates to the description of diseases and 
their arrangement. 

Various nosological arrangements 
have been offered to the public by Cul¬ 
len, Salvages, Linnajus, Vogel, 
Sagar, and Macbride, to which may 
be added the names of Brown, Dar¬ 
win, and Good. Of all the.se, Cul¬ 
len’s is generally adopted by medical 
practitioners in this country ; but we 
consider Cullen’s very incomplete, and 
the rest are operi to a variety of objec¬ 
tions. There appears yet wanting a mas¬ 
ter mind to settle various anomalies and 
discordancies in the hitherto imperfect 
art of medicine. 

NOSTALGIA, a disease, di^iii- 
guished by a vehement desire of return¬ 
ing to one’s own country. This disease 
is one to which the natives of Switzer¬ 
land are said to be peculiarly liable. It 
is attended with gloom, melancholy, loss 
of appetite, and want of sleep. The best 
remedy, we conclude, must be to com¬ 
ply with the wishes of the patient. 

Nostril. See Nose. 

NOSTRUM, a medicine, the com¬ 
position of which is not made public, 
but remaining in the possession of some 
individual; the word is, however, often 
applied to those medicines not siiiic- 
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tioned by {Public m«dical bodies, or re¬ 
gular medical practitioners: in this sense 
quack medicines are nostrums. See 
Quack medicines. 

Nourishment, See Nutrition. 

NOVELS, literary works well known, 
that occupy a considerable portion of 
the time of young persons, which might 
be more usefully and advantageously 
employed. 

It admits of considerable question, 
whether the human mind should be 
educated at any time through the me¬ 
dium of a fiction, but it cannot certainly 
admit of any doubt, that if fictitious 
writings be read, they should be such 
as tend to shape the mind to virtue and 
to truth. We think it possible to frame 
fictions so as to convey the most im¬ 
portant moral lessons, but we are sorry 
to observe that those fictions, which are 
read with the greatest avidity, are not 
in general those which the moralist 
would desire to put into the hands of 
the young and inexperienced. It is not 
sufficient, in our judgment, that such 
fictions are transcripts of human nature, 
there are certain parts of human nature 
which we would most sedulously shut 
out from the young mind. 

The growth of a young and delicate 
flower may be for ever blasted by one 
rude breath, whereas, after it has ac¬ 
quired strength, it may be able to brave 
the fury of the wildest storm. An in¬ 
discriminate perusal of novels should, 
therefore, to the young in particular, 
never be permitted. 

NOVELTY, newness, the state of 
being unknown to former times or to in¬ 
dividuals ; so that many common things 
may be to some persons, from the confin¬ 
ed sphere in which they move, novelties. 

The love of novelty prevails chiefly 
in children, in idlers, and in men of 
shallow understanding: yet it appears 
common to the whole family of man, 
although evinced in various ways. When 
the desire for novelty is centered in 
shew, equipage, dress, and the silly dis¬ 
tinctions amongst mankind, it is mis¬ 
directed ; when to the improvements in 
science and the well being of our spe¬ 
cies, it is meritorious. See Curiosity. 
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Numbness. See Paj.sy. 

NURSE, a woman who suckles 
young children ■, it implies alsoa woman 
who attends on sick persons. We shall 
consider the last office only here, refer¬ 
ring to our article Infancy, relative to 
the first. 

The duties of a nurse, who attends 
on sick persons, are many and impor¬ 
tant : upon nursing very often depends 
the recovery or death of the patient. A 
good, observing, and tender nurse, has 
it often in her power, not only to soothe 
the pains and anxieties of the patient, 
but by noting the particular symptoms 
as they occur in the absence of the me¬ 
dical attendant, and the operation of the 
medicines, on her report will greatly 
depend the future measures which the 
physician may think it right to adopt. 
On the nurse too depends the’ regula¬ 
tion and administration of both food 
and medicine; and if she is not well in¬ 
formed on both these subjects, much 
and irretrievable mischief may be the 
result. It is scarcely necessary to add, 
that a nurse should be cleanly in her 
own person, of sober and temperate 
habits, able to endure fatigue, watching, 
and not liable to have her mind easily 
disturbed. 

NURSERY, in horticulture, a piece 
of land appropriated for raising or pro. 
pagating plants and trees, with a view 
to supply both gardens and plantations. 
The nursery requires the same position 
as the garden. See Garden, and the 
various articles on sowing, planting, &c. 
throughout our work. 

NURSERY, in domestic economy, 
an apartment devoted exclusively to the 
rearing of children. 

In towns and large cities, the nursery 
is generally some room in the upper part 
of the house. Such room should be 
airy, lofty, and perfectly dry. But in 
the country such elevation is neither de¬ 
sirable nor necessary. The more rea¬ 
dily and easily children can be taken 
into the open air the better: nothing is 
more mischievous to the infantine con¬ 
stitution and health, than much confine¬ 
ment in rooms, how spacious and airy 
soever they may be: for no room can 
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be a succedaneum for the gtimulus of 
light to be obtained in the open air: 
and if even large airy rooms have their 
disadvantages when children are long 
confined in them, how much more in¬ 
jurious must be small, dark, and close 
ones ? 

Nut, bladder. See Bladder ndt. 

Nut, cashew. See CashEW NUT. 

Nut, chocolate. See Cacao. 

Nut.fansel. See Cabbage tree. 

Nut, hazel. See Hazel nut. 

Nut, physic. See Physic nut. 

Nut, pistacia. See Pistachia. 

Nut, wall. See Walnut. 

NUTHATCH, or SUha, a genus of 
birds, comprehending twelve species, 
chiefly natives of America and the 
West Indies, a few of the Cape, and 
one of Europe. This last is denomi¬ 
nated the Europcea : it is cinereous, be¬ 
neath reddish ; tail feathers black ; the 
four lateral ones beneath tipt with white; 
another variety less in size. This spe¬ 
cies is not uncommon to our own coun¬ 
try ; it creeps up and down the trunks 
of trees like the woodpecker tribes, and 
builds in their hollows. If the entrance 
of the hole be too large, they artfully 
fill it up with clay till it admits only 
their own body. When the nest is con¬ 
structed, it is used as a magazine for 
winter provisions and a retreat during 
the night. They feed on ants, and also 
on the kernel of nuts, the shells of which 
• they break with their bills, and on almost 
every kind of insect and their larves. 
In the pairing season this bird sings 
daring the day ; at other times it is said 
to sing in the night. 

NUTMEG, or Myristica, a genus 
of plants, consisting of three species, as 
follow: 

■ The Sehifera, a Guiana tree, with 
leaves hearted, oblong, downy under¬ 
neath and downy fruit. It rises from 
forty to sixty feet high, discharging a 
thick acrid red juice from its trunk on 
being wounded; it yields a nutmeg, 
from which a considerable portion of 
fat^ oil is expressed, which is employ¬ 
ed in Guiana for making candies. 

The Fatua, or Nutmeg-tree of To¬ 
bago, rises to the height of our common 
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apple-tree, having oblong, lanceolate 
downy leaves and downy fruit; the nut¬ 
meg is aromatic, but narcotic ; and when 
taken in considerable quantity produces 
delirium. 

The Moschata, is a native of the Mo¬ 
lucca islands; but it has been nearly 
extirpated from the greater number of 
them by the narrow policy of the Dutch, 
and is cultivated at Banda only, where 
a sufficient quantity is reared to supply 
with ffiace and nutmegs the whole of 
Europe. It rises to ihe height of thirty 
feet. The leaves are of a bright green 
colour on the upper surface, and greyish 
beneath, with an aromatic taste; they 
are elliptical, pointed, undulated,entire, 
and obliquely nerved. The flowers, 
which are inodorous, are present at the 
same time with the fruit, ahd male and 
female on the same and separate trees. 
The fruit is a one-celled berry, the size of 
a small peach ; the flesh is thick, rather 
solid, and finally dries up to a coriaceous 
crust, which opens at one side and 
displays the nutmeg in a dark shell, sur¬ 
rounded with a skin, which, when grow¬ 
ing, most probably covers it,but is found 
shrunk into the filamentous substance 
called Mace. The kernel of the shell 
beneath the mace is, of course, the nut¬ 
meg. The nutmeg-tree yields three 
crops annually, the first, which is the 
best, in April; the second in August, 
and the third in December. The fruit, 
however, requires nine mouths to ripen. 
When gathered, the outer covering is 
first stripped off, then the mace care¬ 
fully separated and dried. The nut¬ 
megs in the shell are next exposed to 
heat and smoke for three months, then 
broken and the kernels thrown into a 
strong mixture of lime and water, after 
which they are cleaned and packed np. 
This process is, it is said, necessary for 
their preservation, and with the same 
intention the mace is sprinkled with 
salt water. There are several varieties of 
this tree, but the Queen nutmeg, which 
bears a round, small nut, is the best. 

Nutmegs, mace, an essential oil of 
nutmegs, and an expressed oil of nut¬ 
megs, erroneously called oil of mace, are 
well known in commerce, and the two 
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first as tpic'bt. They are all importetl 
frorn the East Indies, 

The medicinal properties of,nutmegs 
and asace, depend chiefly on the essential 
oil which they contain ; both are stium- 
lant* ciiroiiuativet and, in large doses, 
narcotic. The nutmeg and itsessential 
oU, are in frequent use to cover the disa¬ 
greeable taste of other medicines, and 
are sotnetiracs given in languor, vomit¬ 
ing, diarrhdba, and in flatulent colic. On 
account of the narcotic property of the 
oil, nutmeg should be cautiously em¬ 
ployed in pai’alytic and apoplectic ha¬ 
bits : In India, its dangerous effects 
have been frequently felt; and in this 
country, instances have occurred, where 
stupor, delirium, and insensibility, have 
been the consequence of its inordinate 
use. The essential oil is sometimes ein* 
ployed as an external stimulant; it is 
also applied, dropped on cotton, witli ad¬ 
vantage, to carious, and aching teeth ; 
indeed, we have known a bit of the solid 
nutmeg itself, placed in the hollow of 
the tooth, relieve the pain. The expres¬ 
sed oil IS of little or no use whatever. 

The dose of the nutmeg and mace is 
from five grains to a scruple; of the 
essential oil, from two to four drops ou 
sugar, or other convenient vehicle. 

A spirit of Nutmeg is ordered by 
the London College, which is a very 
convenient addition to other cordial me¬ 
dicines. The dose is from one flui- 
drachm to half a fiuidounce. 

NUTRITION, or Nourishment, 
the completion of the assimilating 
functions. The food, changed by a 
sdVies of decompositions, and render¬ 
ed suitable to the being which it 
is designed to nourisli, is applied to 
those organs, the loss of which it is to 
^pply : this combination, or union of 
piitritive matter with our difierent or- 
gmis, constitutes nutrition. 

♦“iThe living body is continually losing, 
from a variety of causes, its constituent 
parts. Thus tlie animal machine is 
continually changed, and at distant 
periods of life, does not, perhaps, con¬ 
tain a akigle particle of the same con- 
^ituent jiarts. It has been said, that 
an interval of seven years is necessary 
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for the same particles ,to be totally ex¬ 
changed, and their place supplied by 
others ; but this change is, most pro¬ 
bably, much more rapid in infancy and 
youth ; in manhood it is slower j and 
in old age, slower still. But sex, tem¬ 
perament, climate, profession, mode of 
living, and a variety of other causes, 
must accelerate or retard this period, so 
that it is impossible to affirm any thing 
us to its precise duration. 

It appears, that in living bodies, such 
combinations and decompositions occur, 
as art cannot imitate: bodies which ap¬ 
pear to us simple, as sulphur, andsilex, 
seem to form themselves of other parts ; 
while some bodies, the composition of 
which we cannot determine, as certain 
metals, suffer inevitable decompositions; 
from which we may fairly conclude, 
tliut the powers of nature, in the compo¬ 
sition iiud decomposition of bodies, far 
surpass the science of the chemist. See 
Aliment, and Food. 

NUX VOMICA, the seed of the 
fruit or berry of strychnos nux vO'r 
mica, a tree growing in the East Indies, 
consisting of three species, as follow: 
the nux vomica, with ovate leaves, and 
flowers greenish white; the berry, tlw 
nux vomica of theshops. The poUitoram, 
and the colubrina, are the other species. 

The Nux vomica,is a round flat seed, 
about an inch or less broad, and nearly 
a quarter of an inch thick, witli a pro¬ 
minence in tbe middle, on both sides, 
of a greyish yellow colour, and covered 
with a kind of woolly matter ; and in¬ 
ternally, hard and tough, like horn. Its 
taste is extremely bitter, but it has 
no remarkable smell. It is reckoned 
amongst the roost powerful poisons of 
the narcotic kind, and especially to 
brutes; nor are instances wanting of its 
deleterious effects on the human spe¬ 
cies. It has been employed occasion¬ 
ally upon the Continent, in some spas¬ 
modic affections, &;c., but to the cau¬ 
tious medical practice of this country 
it is unknown. 

Chemists have lately obtained the poi¬ 
sonous principle of the uux vunvcAi in 
a very concentrated state : it is aspeeies 
of alkali, to which the name of strych^ 
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nine, or ii^ekaia, has been given. This 
substance is of a white colour; it crys¬ 
tallizes in four-sided prisms ; it is des¬ 
titute of smell, and not altered by ex- 
osur*! to air, but its taste is intensely 
itter, leaving a metallic impression in 
the mouth. It combines with various 
acids. When introduced into the sto¬ 
mach it acts with prodigious energy ; 
a locked jaw is soon produced, and the 
animal is speedily destroyed; half a grain 
blown into the throat of a rabbit, killed 
it in five minutes. 

When nux vomica^ tilie poison of the 
upas, Ignatius's bean, false angustura, 
camphor, in large doses, or cocculus in- 
dicus, are introduced into the stomach, 
or applied to wounds, they are rapidly 
absorbed, and affect the brain, aud spi¬ 
nal marrow, near the neck, occasioning 
peneral rigidity, convulsions, aud death 
in a very few minutes, if the dose of the 
poison has been great; none of these in¬ 
flame the part they touch. The effects 
of some are not continual, but give rise 
t6 fits, from time to time, in the inter¬ 
vals of which the individual appears lit¬ 
tle affected. 

As soon as possible after the accident 
is discovered, give the emetic, as di¬ 
rected under Mushroom ; and vomiting 
should be promoted by irritating the 
throat with a feather. The impeded 
respiration is next to be attended to: 
the lungs must be inflated in the man- 
.ner directed under Charcoal ; and 
give internally, two spoonfuls of the fol¬ 
lowing mixture, every ten minutes : 
Two ounces of water, one drachm of 
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ether, two drachms of oil ofturpefttim^ 
and half an ounce of sugar. 

If the poison has been iutrodncedinto * 
wound, the same treatment, that is, the 
admi nistrut ion of the tu rpentine mixture, 
and inflation of the lungs, hi to be pur¬ 
sued ; in addition to which, the wound 
should be cauterized with an iron heated 
as much as possible, and a ligature should 
be tightly applied above the wounded 
part. If the patient be robust, bleed¬ 
ing may be performed. Salt water, em¬ 
ployed by the Indians, as au antidote 
for these poisonous substances, is im¬ 
proper, and should not be used. 

INymph, in botany. See Chrysalts. 

MYMPHOMANIA, or Furor uteri- 
vus, is, ill most instances, either a spe¬ 
cies of madness, or a high degree of hys¬ 
terics. Its immediate cause is a pre¬ 
ternatural irritability of the uterus and 
pudenda of females, or an unusual acri¬ 
mony of the fluids ill these parts. The 
symptoms are hysterics, aud extraordi¬ 
nary behaviour, ludicativeof the greatly 
disturbed state of the pudenda. The 
patient looks, acts, and speaks, without 
that restraint which modesty, in other 
cases, must rigidly expects and exacts 
from the female character. 

If this complaint continue long, it 
degenerates into mania. In the cure, 
blood-letting is usually had recourse to; 
cooling purges will be also of service, 
and a spare diet. Perhaps, however, 
the best chance of cure is marriage. 
The employment and active engagement 
of both mind and body, in some inte¬ 
resting pursuit, may be also advanta¬ 
geous. , • 
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OAK, or Qaefctfc, a genus of trees, indigenous to our own country* The 
consisting of twenty-seven species, scat- following are cultivated : 
tcrcd over the globe, of which two are The Robur, or Common oak, well 
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knoirn to tSfery oAe; and proverbially 
dt 4mf JEb^laAniiah. It liaeB in woods, 
udMa attritwndi^ by other trees, or of 
itb Ww to fifty or sixty feet or up- 
#ltriliii hdgbtjbut when planted singly, 
is rather a spreading than a lofty tree, 
sending Off horiaontally, prodigious 
branches, which divide and subdivide. 
Vheife are several varieties, from a vari¬ 
ation in the leaf, form of the tree, or du- 
ratioh of the foliage. Itis of slow growth, 
and generally takes, at least, a century 
to arrive at any tolerable sizcj bften, 
amdcb longer period: some oaks are 
supposed to be many centuries old. An 
Oak growing in Penshurst park, in 17i)4, 
inea^tired in girth, at five feet from the 
gVoOtid, 24 f«t, and in height 73 feet; 
the girth of the lowest, but not largest, 
litnb; was six feet nine inches. Oaks 
are^ however, occasionally found of 
hftger diniensions than these. 

‘ '“'Tlte Pfielios, or Willow-leaved oak, 
grows forty or fifty feet high, with lan¬ 
ceolate leaves, like the willow. The 
adihis are sweeter than the common oak, 
and are eaten by the Indians ,* they 
yidd a oil little inferior to oil of al- 
ifionds It is a native of North Ame¬ 
rica. 

The Prims, or Cbesnut-leaved oak, 
grows to fifty or sixty feet high, with 
dvate, elliptic, deeply-toothed leaves, 
a liative of North America. 

• The Nigra, or Black oak, with bark 
diiedloured and dark, grows thirty or 
forty feet high, having wedge-formed. 
Somewhat hearted, obscurely lobed 
foaves. North America. 

^The Rubra, or Red oak, is sixty feet 
M^h, leaves of a reddish colour, gla¬ 
brous on both sides. North America. 

The Alba, or White oak, grows to 
the height of thirty or forty feet. Vir¬ 
ginia. 

The JEiCultts, or Small prickly-cup- 
oak, grows to about thirty feet 
high ; the bark is purplish j leaves pin- 
natifid. A native of the south of Eu¬ 
rope: acorns often used as food. 

xHe OSgilops, or Great prickly-cup¬ 
ped Y)ak, is seventy, eighty, or more 
feet high; trunk very large; leaves 
ovate-oblong. A native of the Levant. 
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The Cerris, ofTurkey oak, i* thir^ 
j^vfimrty foithigh, with sinuate, pihUa- 
tifid leaves j the calyX beSet with rttngh 
prickles. South of Eorope. 

The Infectoria, seldom exceeds six 
feet in height, it is the oak on which 
gall-nuts grow; a nati/e of Asia Minor. 
See Gall. 

The J/es, Erer-green, or holm oak, 
grows to the height of forty or ‘fifty 
feet; leaves ever-green, lanceolate, or 
oblong. Three varieties, one with leaves 
lanceolate, very entire ; with leaves lan¬ 
ceolate, serrate; with oblong leaves, 
having pungent teeth. A native of the 
South of Europe. 

The Chramtnuntia, or Holly-leavM 
evergreen oak, grows forty or fifty feet 
high, with leaves like thoseof the holly. 
South of France. 

The iSaAcr, or Cork-tree, grows to 
thirty or forty feet high; its bark is 
thick, tough, fungous, the com^hoti 
cork of the shops. See ConK-xfiEE ; 
the leaves are evergreen, ovate, oblong: 
South of Europe. 

The Coccifera, Scarlet, or keriires 
oak, rises about fifteen feet in height, 
with ovate, hearted, tooth-spinous leaver. 
The branches are covered with small ex¬ 
crescences, which are the nidus of the 
insect called coccus tVcis, and produce 
the dyeing substance named kermes, or 
scarlet pastel. See Coccus and KeA- 
MES. 

These are all propagated by sOwiti^ 
the seed of the acorns. In sowing the 
acorns of the common oak for pkntla- 
tions, prepare some beds of fresh ekftb, 
neither too strong lior heaw, 
light and dry. In these beds, place the 
acorns in rows one foot asUnder, ^hd 
about two inches distant in the;'.raMfs, 
covering them about twp inches thlcK 
with the ^ame fresh earth. In the 
spring, when the plants begin to appear, 
they must be carefully cleared from 
we^s; and if the season be dry they 
should be occasionally watered. In these 
beds the. plants should remain till the 
following autumn ; at which time a 
spot of good fresh earth should be cho¬ 
sen proportionate to the nmhber' of 
grown plants, which should be well 
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trenched and levelled, in whicli, towards 
the middle or latter end of October, the 
plants should be carefully taken up and 
planted in rows, three feet apart, and 
eighteen inches distant from plant to 
plant. When they are planted, a little 
mould should be laid upon the surface 
of the ground if they are designed as 
clumps in paiks, &c. Cut if for tim¬ 
ber, it is best to sow the acorns in the 
places where they are to remain, and 
then it is most advisable to plant them 
much thicker than above described : in¬ 
deed, the best method is to plant the 
ground with double as many acorns as 
you expect will come to maturity, and 
to pull up the most indifferent plants, 
leaving the most vigorous to stand, ne¬ 
ver to be transplanted at all; but in this 
case it will be advisable to loosen the 
ground to a considerable depth, say two 
or three feet. 

The acorns should be chosen from 
straight, upright, vigorous - giowing 
trees. They should be gathered from 
under the trees as soon as may be after 
they have fallen, and, if possible, in a 
dry time, laying them in some open 
room to dry ; after which they may be 
put in dry sand, ajjd preserved in a dry- 
place till the end of November, when 
the ground should be prepared for 
planting them. 

The uses of oak timber and its bark 
are various, great, and important, and 
too well known to need our specifying 
them here. See Acorns and Tanning. 

The bark of the Robur, or Common 
o^k, is tonic aud astringent. It should 
tie obtained in the spring from the 
smaller branches. It has been occasion¬ 
ally. given in agues, but is inferior to 
tJve Peruvian bark. It is useful in ob- 
.senate diarrhcea' and alvine haemor¬ 
rhages ; and IS recommended by Dr. 
UMCrwood, in the malignant cory za, 
or ,snuffies of infants. Its principal use, 
however, is as a local astringent; for 
which purpose a decoction is made of it 
thus; Take of oak bark bruised one 
ounce, of water two pints; boil down to 
one pint and strain. It is used as a gargle 
in sore throat and relaxation of the uvu- 
•la ; and an injection in passive uterine 
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haemorrhages, in lencttrfbmel, md tiie 
gleety discbai^ which remains kftet 
abortion. It is also a useful wash for 
the piles, and the falling down of the 
anus. 

The dose of the bark, if taken to sab* 
stance, is from fifteen to thirty grains* 

Oai, Jerusalem. See Goose foot. 
Oak, the poison. See Sumach. 

OAK LEATHER, or Xylostronuit 
a leathery expanded fungus, consisting 
of oite species only, a native of oiir own 
country, and well known as being found 
on the oak. 

OAR, in navigation, a long piece of 
timber, flat at one end and round or 
square at the other, and of various 
lengths, whereby a boat, barge, or gat- 
ley, &c. is rowed or propelled in the 
water. 

A spiral oar has been lately used by 
Mr. Boaz, of Glasgow, for the purpose 
of propelling boats, &c. and also to iu- 
tvodnee hot air into a cold apartment.. 

OAT, or AvenOf a genus of plants, 
consisting of thirty-four species, scat¬ 
tered over the globe; of which seven 
are indigenous to our own country. The 
sativa, or out, uniformly cultivated in 
husbandry, is a native of Chili, aud 
bears transplanting to most countries. 
Of this there are many varieties, as the 
white, black, brown, red, &c, Ttm 
tiuda, Naked oats, pilcorn or pills the 
elaiior, or Tall oat grass ; the fatpp,. 
Bearded wild oats, hover or haverthe 
pubescensy Rough oat, downy oat, or 
hairy-oat grass j the Jlavescens, Yellow 
oat, or oat-grass, and the pratensis, 
Meadow oat, or narrow-leaved oat-grijss, 
are all natives of this country, but may 
be rather considered as weeds than as 
deserving the attention of the agriepU 
turist. 

All the varieties of the first sort are 
sown during the months of Febrqary, 
March, or April, according to the sea¬ 
son and climate. It is not often advisa¬ 
ble, even in the southern districts o/ the 
kingdom, to sow this grain in Autiumi, 
although it is sometimes done; but at 
no time with advantage in the northern. 
The largest grained sorts should be, in 
general, sown the earliest. This grain 
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U Wdy i^lfd may be coitirated upon 
altil'dkl atiy kind of soil; but il is the 
most productive on such as are strong, 
riAi' and rather adhchive, and which 
h'ave not been long broken up from the 
iteie of old grass. It succeeds well 
differ' almost every sort of grain and 
iOiotcrops, but should not be cultivated 
kfter wheat, rye, or barley, when it can 
be possibly avoided: nor should the same 
land be cropped with oats successively. 

The land should be prepared fior the 
reception of the seed exactly in tlie 
same way as directed under Barley. 

The quantity of seed per acre must 
vary according to circumstances ; on 
soils of a middling quality, four bush¬ 
els |)er acre for the more early sowings, 
and five for the later ones, when sown 
broad cast, which they generally are, 
will be found sufHcieiit. Sometimes, 
however, even eight bushels jier acre 
have been sown with advantage; and 
Mr. Ducket has drilled five bushels per 
acre. Clover may sometimes also be 
sown with oats advantageously. The 
use of the drill has not been so much 
practised with this sort of crop as many 
others, but its utility in many cases can¬ 
not be doubted. It has also been oc¬ 
casionally dibbled with success. 

The only attention necessaiy for this 
crop while growing, is to keep it clean 
from weeds j and sometimes to pass u 
light roller over the land when the plant 
is'A few inches high. 

Oat crops are ready for the scythe or 
sickle when the straw exhibits a yellowish 
cast, the gram becomes hard, and the 
chaff opens in such a manner as to ren¬ 
der it in some degree naked. This sort 
of-crop dt>es not require to be so dry 
when put ill the stack as either wheat 
or barley. 

It is not in general advisable to feed 
thts'ct*op down in the spring with sheep, 
aitnOugh it IS sometimes done when it 
is* very lunkj W' the worm is ccnnmitting 
itiS'rtutages upon the plants. 

the outs above mentioned, 
severlif otliersaie occasionally cultivated. 
Suth^are the Tartarian, the Poland, 
the FhCilund, and the Churche’s oat. 
The Potutoe oat has been much culti* 
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vated in the northern parts of tlie islafid; 
and is said to be productive and to 
afford much meat. 

Tlie Slipiformis, or Skegs, is another 
kind, which flourishes on the poorest 
soils, and is propagated by sowing only 
two bushels per acre. They are said to 
afford a sweet and wholesome food for 
horses and cows, especially when given 
together with the straw. 

Oats furnish a stimulating food for 
various animals, and are consumed in 
large quantities by horses. When de¬ 
prived of their husks, they are called 
groats, or grits, with which gruel is 
made, a useful dish on many occasions 
for the sick and diseased. Oatmeal also 
forms a considerable portion of the 
food of the Scotch, Welsh, &c» ether 
by being converted into a kind of por¬ 
ridge, or into cakes ; it also forms a use¬ 
ful suppurative poultice. According to 
Sir Humphry Davy, the proportion 
of the whole quantity of soluble matter 
in 1000 parts of oats from Scotland is 
743 ; of these the mucilage or starch 
is 641 ; saccharine matter 15} albumen 
87 ; whence it follows that oats are much 
less nutricious than either wheat, barley, 
or rye. 

OATH, an affirmation or promise, 
accompanied with an invocation of God 
to witness what we say ; and with an 
imprecation of his vengeance or a re¬ 
nunciation of his favour, if what we af¬ 
firm be false or what we promise be not 
performed. Oaths, however, are wrong 
in principle, and should never be coun¬ 
tenanced. The good man will not re¬ 
quire such a process to impel him to 
speak the truth, and the bad man will 
not often be bound by it. On this sub*^ 
jertwe advise, and cannot too highly 
commend, the practice of the religious 
society of Friends, usually denominated 
Quakers, who never swear. We are 
aware, that as men are at present edu¬ 
cated, and according to the usages of 
society, the administration of an oath 
to some persons may be expedient, but 
a different mode of education, as evinced 
in the society above alluded to, would 
render such expedience unnecessary; ‘ - 
OBSIDIAN, or Icglamd Aoitc, ui. 
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tUicfoue eatth or Atone of a pure black 
colour passing into greenish, greyish, 
black, and various other shades. It is 
fbuud in rough, roundish, detached 
pieces, iuteroally more or less shining 
and vitreoua. It is hard, but easily 
broken; melts before the blow pipe into 
AgfeyUh white opuke enamel. It is 
naost prol^bly a volcanic product, con- 
taining 78 per cent, of silica. It is found 
in the Lipari islands, near Sicily, in 
Hungary, in Italy, in Iceland ; in Ma¬ 
dagascar, Peru and Siberia. From its 
hardness aud opake blackness, and the 
high polish of which it is susceptible, 
it. is employed in various kinds of orua- 
naents. It was used by the Peruvians 
for mirrors; and has been used in £u> 
rope as reflectors for telescopes. Its 
speciflc gravity is 2,34. 

OBSTETRIC AST, the art of mid¬ 
wifery, See Partueition. 

OBSTIPATION, costiveness. See 
Costiveness. 

OCCASION, in morals, that cause 
which immediately excites or produces 
an action, but which is not the chief 
cause. Many temptations to do wrong, 
the occasions of the wrong, not the 
cause. The cause of wrong is frecjnently 
in the human mii>d itself, either undis> 
ciplined or improperly taught: under 
such; circumstances, a temptation pre¬ 
sent^ to it will excite the immorality, 
whereas, if well disciplined, it would 
produce no improper effect whatever. 
Hence »he necessity of not only avoiding 
temiptation, hut also of so disciplining 
the mind that no ternption may prevail. 
The occasion of good, aud the tempta¬ 
tion fea, and the causes of good, admit 
of a similar cxplanariou. 

OCCiPITAb BONE, or Os basi. 
hre, tn anatomy, the bone which forms 
tb« |(»o6terior and inferior part of the 
skull. See Skui.l. 

CKJEAN, in geography, the vast 
enlleetion of salt and navigable water 
which. ei>compass»i the whole globe of 
dju etwth. By computation, it appears 
tkat tl<e ocean takes up considerably 
mure of what we kntjw of the tenrestnal 
globe , Bum thendry land- It takes dill* 
ft'rent names, according to the couii- 
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tries on which it borders, as the 
Ocean, the Atlantic Ocean, the tn^p 
Ocean, &c. 

The ocean has at all times been a 
subject of considerable surprize and 
wonder, not only on account of its great¬ 
ness and extent, and the storms to which 
it is liable, but also in consequence of 
the innumerable tribes of fishes and 
other animals which it contains. A 
modern poet has happily described this 
stupendous mass of waters. . 

Thou trackless and imnirasnvable maiit t 
On thee no record ever lived again, 

To meet the hand that writ it: line nor lead 
Halil ever fathomed thy profoundcst deeps, 
Where haply the huge monster swells aud 
sleeps, 

King of his watery limit, wlio, ’(is said, 

Can move the mighty oceiiii into stonn.—- 
Oh wonderful tlion art great element! 

And fearful in thy splecny Immours bent. 

And lovely in rep se; tliy -iinimer form 
Is bcautifiii, and wiicn thy silver waves 
Make music in earth's dark and windingcaves, 
I love to wander on thy pebbled beacii, 
Mcirkiiig the sun light at the evening hour, 
And hearken to the tiniiights tiiy waters tegeb 
—Eternity, eteinih, and iiowtr. 

Piu)( t on's Hlarcian Colonna, 

OCIIKK, an aigiilaccous earth of h 
led or yellow colour. It is usually aq 
iinpcifect oxyd, or carbonate of iron. 
The ochres are principally used for pig¬ 
ments. See Coi.ouKS. 

OCIIKOMA, often denominated 
Down-tree, or cork-tree, a genus con¬ 
sisting of one species only, a We&t In¬ 
dian tree, rising from twentv to foiiy feet 
high, with spreading, fiagile branches, 
and lurtrc, scatteied, loondeu, and 
hearted leaves; flowers pale rufm^ ; 
capsule a foot or nioii- long, somt^wltat 
cylindrical, x\ith live giooves, and ten 
angles; wool of the sieds, pale rnibus. 
The wool or down is shoit, soft, silky, 
and sometimes used to stulf beds and 
pillows; but, like other vegelahle downs, 
isa[»t to get into clots. The dried wood 
is so very light and buoyant, us to. be 
used by the fishermen of Jamaica for 
their nets, instead of pieces of cork. . 

ODOMETER, an iii'^trument for 
raea>-uriiig the ground or ilh'-lunce pas¬ 
sed over by a carnage. 'I iie best con- 
tnivRnre of this kind, is said to b« 
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MfU. L. EDewoEtH, 
EbA.' ‘ See Pera’Mbwlatoe. 

See Tooth-ach. 

See Teething. 

’r’ODOtJR, that property of bodies, 
SI #hidh they affect the seiifie of smeU, 
ttWetber in a pleasant or disagreeable 
fSbniier. 

■''-It tfl pretty accurately ascertained, 
that eveiy species of aiiiinai, as vreil as 
ofdisease, emitsa peculiar odour, which 
can only be distinguished by the. most 
refined sense. It ap[)ears also, that tna> 
ny animals have the faculty of distin- 
gtthfiiing their peculiar odours to a sur- 
]i»lring nicety j such is that of the dog 
Mlovring his master, &c. by the scent. 
The American Indians are also, it is 
said, endowed with peculiar powers of 
discrimination in this respect. 
<EDEMA, a term for anasarca. See 

(ESOPHAGUS, or Collet, the 
menibrunousand muscular tube, which 
descends from the back part of the 
Ttidtith, or pharynx, to the stomach. It is 
composed of three membranes; and it 
is every where under the internal or mu- 
<?ou9tneinbrune, supplied with glands, 
that sepsirate the mucus of the oesopha- 
gtrs', in order that the masticated food 
iriay pass readily down into the stomach. 
The ncBophagtis is occasionally liable 
to a di.reafe, which begins with a small 
irtipediment only in swallowing, and ul- 
•timntely increases, till no food whatever 
Cuu be got down. The cause is a thick- 
erting and contraction of this tube, so 
much^as scarcely to admit the passage 
of»a common probe. Mercury is the 
chid* remedy to be relied on, in the re¬ 
moval of this complaint; and this should 
.be given so as to bring on a gentle, but 
Constant spitting. 

When substances have stopped be- 
twetn the mouth end stomachy if they 
Rit^ of an alimentary, or harmless nature, 
they may be safely pushed down by 
’means of a heated oiled wax-candle, to 
vrendte it flexible* because the manner 
<n which the obstruction is formed may 
often occasion death. 

On the contreuy, if the tubstant^s 
swallowed, are indigestible* sod) as 
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pins, needles, pieces of bone^ glasB, 
buckles, or other pointed bodies, imme¬ 
diate attempts should be made, with the 
greatest care aud gentleness, to extract 
them. When they have not descended 
too low, the fingers will frequently be 
sufficient to reach and withdraw them, 
but if they should be lower down, other 
means must be adopted. For this pur¬ 
pose, the most simple instrument is a 
crotchet, or a kind of hook* made of 
smooth and thin iron wire, by bending 
it into an oblong ring, and at one end 
reflecting the wire at the top, and form¬ 
ing a large handle. Or a piece of dry 
sponge, or tough meat, may be fastened 
to a fine silken or linen tape, so that 
after swallowing the sponge or meat, it 
may be again gradually extracted } thus 
pins, or sharp pieces of bone hare been 
often removed without further inconve¬ 
nience. Ill order to facilitate tbe ope¬ 
ration, a little lukewarm milk or wa¬ 
ter should be given the patient before 
the string is withdrawn from the throat. 
Should none of these expedients ansfcer, 
an emetic, consisting of half a drachm 
of powdered ipecacuanha, should be 
given at a draught; or, if the patient 
cannot swallow, vomiting should be ex¬ 
cited by stimulating the throat with a 
feather dipped in sweet oil. Should this 
be ineffectual, a clyster, made by boiling 
one ounce of tobacco, in three quarters 
of a pint of water, aud then Btraining, 
the decoction should be given in dan¬ 
gerous cases, by which vomiting may 
be produced, and tlie substance from 
tbe gullet discharged. 

Any further process to be adopted, 
must be consigned to the handsof a skil¬ 
ful surgeon. i 

OIL, or O/cMW, a. kind of fat, for the 
most part liquid at common tempe- 
rature.s, insoluble in water, comlmsti- 
ble with flame, and volatile in different 
degrees, and at different teroperaturep. 
Oils have beenusually distinguish^ into 
fixed oils, and volatile, or essential oils. 

Fixed oils are obtained by pnessure, 
from various seeds, such as almuii^, 
linseed, poppy-s^, &c., and fwii*^.|Iie 
olive. The specific, gra vity cff the ^xed 
oils is* usually* less than that of,^vater; 
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they ere viscid, and some of them con¬ 
geal trt a temperature not so low as that 
required to freeze watw. A few of 
them are solid at the ordinary tempera* 
tnre : these have been called vegetable 
butters. They are, for the most |iart, 
sparingly soluble in alcohol and ether, 
although castor*oil dissolves in any 
quantity of these fluids. 

The fixed oils cannot be volatilized 
without decomposition j which was not 
ormerly supposed lo take place, till 
they were heated to b’OO®, but some ex¬ 
periments which have been lately made, 
induce us to suppose, that, under certain 
Circumstances, thej' will be decomposed 
before they arrive at so high a degree of 
heat. 

Passed through a red- hot tube, the 
fixed oils furnish a very large proportion 
of carburetted hydrogen ; when burned 
in the wicks of lamps, they suffer a si¬ 
mitar decomposition, and water and car¬ 
bonic acid, are the products of their 
combustion. 

The greater number of fixed oils un¬ 
dergo little change by exposure to air, 
except becoming more viscid, and ac¬ 
quiring a degree of rancidity, A few, 
such as linseed aud nut-oil, become co¬ 
vered with a pellicle, and when thinly 
spread u|)on a surface, become hard and 
tough ; these are termed drying oils ; 
their drying quality is much improved, 
by boiling them upon a small quantity 
of litharge. 

The alkalis combine with the fixed 
oils and form soaps. See Soap. The 
fixed oils readily combine with oxide of 
lead, when aided by heat, forming the 
compound usually termed plaster. See 
Plaster. 

The fat of animals when freed by 
.fusion or pressure from the cellular 
membrane, is of various degrees of con¬ 
sistency, and is either called tallow, 
T^rd, -suet, or oil. The animal oils 
krto^-n in commerce, are chiefly obtain¬ 
ed from fishes, such as whale-oil, cod- 
*>1, pilchard oil, &c. These oils ap- 
{tCar to possess many properties in com- 
tiloit with the fixed vegetable oils ; they 
it^convertible wkh alkalies, Into soap, 
iAHlbhy may be d^mjiosed for the 
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purpose of giving ligbti It 
iy, supposed that tiiese otlealso, could 
not be decomposed till they were heated 
to 6 O 0 o; but, on a recent trial, relative 
to the recovery of a large suiU'of money 
from one ol the insurance offices in 
London, fora loss by fire in a sugar- 
house, where the sugar was lefiiied by 
passing heated iish-oilsin pipes through 
the sugar, it apt ears, by various experi- 
iiieiits made by Messrs. Hrande, Ac- 
CUM, Parkes, &(. &. V ., that at 34ff’, 
inflammable gases are produced from 
it ; and also that ol<i oil will be de¬ 
composed at a lower temperature tlrau 
new : that, in fact, lrom344®, through 
all the intermediate degrees of heat, to 
600 °, whale oil yielded more or lesa in¬ 
flammable gas. It afipears, too, that 
long-continued boiling, causes the oil 
to be more readily decomposed at lower 
temperatures. These experiments, how¬ 
ever, require farther confirmation. See 
Cabburetted Hydrogen 

Volatile, or essential oUs, are gene¬ 
rally obtained by distilling the vari¬ 
ous vegetable substances which afford 
them, with water. I'hey vary consider¬ 
ably in their specific gravity : the oils 
of cinnamon, cloves, sassafras, and a few 
others, are heavier than water, and con¬ 
sequently sink in tiiat fluid, but the 
greater number of essential oils are 
lighter than water. 

The volatile oils have a penetrating 
odour and taste ; they are for the most 
part, readily soluble in alcohol, and very 
.sparingly soluble in water ; their solu¬ 
tion constitutes perfumed essences eivi 
distilled waters. • 

They pass into vapour at a tempera- 
tuie somewhat below that of boiling 
water, 'riiey are very inflammable ; 
water and caiboiiie acid are the results 
of their perfect combiistimi. Many of 
these oils, as cinnumnri, iliodiiim,'&c. 
bear a very high jirice. They are often 
adulterated with alcohol and the fixed 
oils, 'I'he former is rendered evident 
by the addition of water; the laitfer by 
the greasy spot which they leave oa pa¬ 
per, and which does not cvapoiotewhen 
gently heated. See Bay ; uiHlolao Al* 
Mol» 08 , Linseed, kv. kr* 
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- ^QIliiCLCyrH, Ibea olotli, or can- QhUment ofnitrateQfmer£ury4 
wii,' piiriitcd either plainly or orna- of quickailvw one ounce; of nitric acid 
lA^htaiiy. eleven fluidracbois; of lard six ounces,; 

The following is said to be the best of olive oil four fluidounces. Firstdiia- 
method of layitigon plain colours for solve the quicksilver in the acidf then 
Vommon purposes, on canvas, &c. Grind mix the solution, while it is hot* with 
Qfilbs. of English ochre, with boiled oil, the lard and oil melted, together, 
ahd add iSlbs. of black paint; this Ointment of nitric of n^ermp^: 

mixture will form an indifferent black, take of nitric oxide of mercury , one 
Then let one pound of yellow soap, ounce; of white wax two ounces; of 
dissolved in six pints of water over the lard six ounces; melt together the wax 
fire, be mixed while hot with the,paint, and lard, then add to the mixture the 
This composition is to be laid on the nitric oxide of mercury, previously rqU- 
canvas, without its being wetted, as bed into a very fine powder, and ipix^ 
is Usual, as stiff as it can convenient. Ointment of savin.'See 

^ be done with the brush, so as to form petual. 

a smooth surface. The next day, or, Simple ointment . take of olive oil 
still better the second day, a second coat five parts ; white wax two parts. Melt 
of ochre and black, without any, or but the wax in the oil; then stir the mi,3tture 
a very small portion of soap, is to be- till it is nearly cold, 
laid on ; allowing this coat an interme- Ointment of sulphur. See I.TQH, 
diale day for drying j the canvas may Ointment of tar. SccTaR. 
be finished with black, or any other CO- Ointment of zinc: take of oxide of 
lour paint. The addition of the soap zinc one ounce ; lard six ounces. Mix 
prevents the dried paint from cracking, them. 

altd preserves the cloth pliant and supple. The ointment of carbonate qf leq4 is a 

OINTMENT, in pharmacy, a pre- useful cooling ointment, chiefly for 
paralion of several unctuous and other burns. The ointment of galls is a very 
matters, usually about the consistence useful application to piles. Thes/ron|f 
of butter. (Ointments are most com- mercurial ointment is commonly used 
monly applied to various wounds and for exciting salivations, and for intro- 
ulceft on the surface of the body. The ducing a large quantity of oxide of 
following are the mdst useful ointments, mercury into the system. The usual 
■ For various Basilicon ointments, see method is to rub about one drachm up- 
BAStiiicoN. on the inside of the thighs, or any other 

For blister ointment, see Blister. part of the body where the cuticle is 
' Ointment of carbonate of lead : take thin, every night and morning until the 
of simple ointment (see below) five system is aftected. lo order, however, 
parts, of carbonate of lead one part; to produce the full elfect of the fric- 
nib thhm together. tion, it must be continued until every 

Ointment of elder. See Elder, particle of the ointment disappears; and 
• Ointment of elemi. See Elemi. the operation should be performed by 
Oiniment of galls: take of galls in the patient. In this form it operate* as 
fine' powder one part; of lard eight an antisyphilitic, a deobstruent in come 
puVts; mix them. plaints of the liver, and to excite jtheab- 

. Strong mercurial ointment: take of sorbents in hydrocephalus. The mjlder 
qWfeksilver two ounces ; of lard fifteen mercurial ointment is used chiefly a^ a 
drachms; of suet one drachm. First topical dressing to venereal sores. It is 
rub the quicksilver with the suet and a also used by the vulgar to destroy tltose 
lirtle'uf the lard until the globules dis* troublesome animals which infest the 
apjvcOT; then add the lard and mix. human hair, &c. Ointment of nitfqfg. 
Milder mercurial ointment: take of qf, mercury is,sUrou]a|it and detergent, 
the stronger mercorial ointment one Wbendilutedwitli threetimes^its^weig^ 
ounce ; of iRrd two ounces; mix them, of lard* it is, a local remjedy.of g^t gf- 
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tkncy in herpetjc ernptions, sctild head, 
and other cutaneous disetwes. It is 
also, when thus diluted, useful in some 
ulceratibns of the eyelids. It is used 
by taking a little on the top of the fin¬ 
ger, liquifying it by the fire or the flame 
of a candle, and applying it along the 
ihner part of the eyelids. The ointment 
of nitric oxide of mercury is an excel¬ 
lent stimulant to fool ulcers. It is also 
very useful in some complaints of the 
eyes, such as inflammation of the con¬ 
junctiva,and specks of the cornea. It 
is to be applied the same as the pre¬ 
ceding, This last is supposed to form 
the ointment known by the name of 
Singleton's ointment. Simple ointment 
is useful for softening the skin, and ex¬ 
cluding the air from excoriated surfaces. 
The ointment of zinc is useful in chronic 
inflammation of the eyes, and also for 
sore nipples, and ring worms. 

Old nge. See Age, Life, and Lon- 

GETITT. 

Old maid. See Ray. 

Old wife. See Wrasse. 

Oleander. See Rose-bay. 

OLEASTER, Wild olive, or 
Elesagnus, a genus of plants, consisting 
of ten species, oiieor two from the South 
of Europe, the rest from India. Those 
most frequently cultivated in this coun¬ 
try are, the orientalis, with ctbloiig, 
ovate, opake leaves, and small flowers, 
yellowish on the inside, ami when fully 
blown not unpleasantly scented. The 
angustifoHat with lam'eolate leaves, sil¬ 
very w'hite underneath ; it is sometiums 
a thorny tree, veiy beautiful both in 
leaves and flowers, and chiefly cultivated 
in gardens. The luiifoUn, with ovate, 
alternate leaves, elegantly silvered and 
variegated with daik-eolouved spots*, is 
a native of Ceylon. 'I'his last sptcies is 
too tender to bear the climate of this 
cOuiitry.und is,therefore,a!ways a gteen- 
louse, or stove plant. The former two 
species are best propagated by laying 
down the young shoots in autumn ; in a 
year afterwards tliey may be separated 
from the parent stock. 

OLECRANON, the elbow, or head 
of the ulna, one of the bones of the arm. 
OLEEIANT GAS, a gas which may 
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be made by mixing togetji^f equal vo¬ 
lumes of chlorine and carburetted 
drogen in an exhausted vessel or bjr^ 
water, when the gases acting siqwly 
upon each other combine and form this 
peculiar fluid. It is transparent and 
colourless ; its taste sweet and somewhat 
acrid ; its specific gravity is 1 , 2 ; from 
its appearing like a heavy oil, it has been 
denominated olefiant gas. It boils at 
152°. It burns with a green flame, 
evolvmg muriatic acid, and largely de¬ 
positing charcoal. See Cabburgtted 
Hydrogen. 

OLIBANUM, a resinous substance 
of a yellowish colour, obtained, some 
think, from a species of juniper, in large 
tears or drops, but by the most receut 
information, it is probably the product 
of the BoswelHd serrata, a native of the 
mountains of India, whence, as well 
from the Levant, olibuniau is brought: 
but the Indian olibanuui is not much 
esteemed. Oiibatuiin appears to be of 
similar nature to the turpentines, but 
its smell is more agreeable. It was for¬ 
merly used in aftections of the cbest, 
and exlertrally as a vulnerary ; but it is 
now employed only as a perfume jrj 
sick roouts; it has been by some consi¬ 
dered as the frankinscence of the an¬ 
cients. The dose, when taken internally, 
was truin 10 grains to half u drachm, 

OLH'^E, or 0/ea, in botany, a ge^us 
of trees, consisting of seven species, 
scattered over the diflerent quarters of 
the glol>e. Tire following are the spe¬ 
cies chiefly cultivated : 

The Europceay or European olive, an 
evergreen tiee, rarely exceeding twenty 
feet in height, common to the woods of 
the Soiitl) of France, Spain, and Italy, 
with l.iiicculate, very entire, grey, fei- 
r■ugillOlI^ leaves, downy or silvery under- 
liCalii; lire flowers aie small, whitf; 
friiit a superior berried drupe, of au,pb- 
long foirn and of a }ellowish green 
colour, turning black wben ripe. ,.,A 
great marry varieties aud sub-varieties. 
With a little protection in severe fiicet, 
it may be maintained ugamsl wgjis ip 
the neighbourhood of Lourion 5 and in 
Devonshire it will grow as a stiiudaid jn 
more open situations, and is seldom in- 
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by frosts • but we have not 
warmth enough in this climate to bring 
the' fruit to perfection. The olive 
atbreaci is easily propagable by shoots ; 
but the best bearing trees are »eared 
fVom grafts on the stocks of olives of an 
iufenor kind; the shoots are grafted 
when in flower. In England the olive 
is propagated by layers alone. 

Olives have an acrid, bitter, and ex-, 
tmnely unpleasant taste. They are 
brought pickled'into this country and 
eaten as a condiment; and long hahit 
will reconcile us to tlie taste of them ; 
but they are neitlier good nor wliole- 
some food. 

Tlie most valuable part of the* olive is 
its oily which is obtained by expression 
friHa the ripe fruit, previously bruised 
under a iDill-stone. Tlie olives for this 
pUrfjose are gatheied in November and 
J>^c‘ember, 

.'T’he Capensis, or Cape olive, is a 
sihVub with ovate, entire leaves, and white 
flUwefs, ap^rearing in June and July. 

The Americana^ or American olive, 
has lanceolate, elliptic, very entire, 
^vergre^n leaves. Male and female 
flowers on the same plant with her* 
iWapbi-odites. 

The Fragrans, or Scented olive, is a 
large tree of Japan, very fragrant. 

Whe oil is too well known to need de¬ 
scription. Several kindsof it are found in 
the shops; that called Florence^ ox Lucca 
oiif, is esteemed the best. An inferior 
l^lnd is called Genoa oi/, and a still 
worse sort, having a very’ unpleasant 
smell, is called Gallipoli oil. For food 
ths?tvvo fiist kinds are most comtnonly 
trs^; but for every purpose of inedi- 
t^irii, fresh, sweet, Genoa oil, appears to 
tg'ecjually good. 

A* fbbd, this oil is of similar iniport- 
afnee withmany other of the animal and 

J e^e^able oils or fats. In moderate (juan- 
Ity'rt may suit the siomacb of the strong 
artfl healthy, but it is generally impro- 
p^F'fdf the valetudinarian and the dys- 
pS^iK ' 

'Olive oil is Extensively used for vari- 
otfiipttCposes in the arts. It forms with 
thE alkalies an excellent soap. 
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It has been hinted that much of the 
oil consumed in Europe under the name 
of olive oil, is not in fact the produce of 
the olive, but of the seeds of the single 
white poppy. See Poppy. 

In medicine this oil is demulcent, 
relaxant, and slightly laxative. It is 
sometimes given internally as a demul¬ 
cent in catarrh, and other pulmonary 
affections, diflused in water by means 
of mucilage, but its efficacy in these 
complaints is extremely questionable. 
It is given with advantage in large quan¬ 
tities, to mitigate the action of acrid 
substances and some poisons taken into 
the stomach, and in cases of worms. 
But its chief use is external application. 
It is used, rubbed on the skin, in 
plague; (see Plague,) and it is an 
ingredient in various ointments, cerates, 
and plasters; it isalso used us an injection 
in gonorrhoea; and in clysters. The dose 
of this oil is from one fliiidrachm to an 
ounce, rubbed with mucilage, or mixed 
with water, by means of a few drops of 
solution of potash ; in poisons or worm.i, 
as much may be given as the stomach 
can bear. 

OLIVE BARK TREE, or Bvcida, 
a genus, consisting of two species, having 
a one-seeded berry ; the capitata, a na¬ 
tive of Montserrat; and the bucera, a 
native of Jamaica. 

Olive, the spurge. See Mezereon. 

Olive, the wild. See Oleaster. 
OLIVE, THE Wild of Barba- 
DOES, or Bontia, a genus, consisting 
of one species only, the dapknoides, with 
a yellow cord j it is generally cultivated 
in Barbadoes for hedges and other fencies) 
being of rapid growth, and soon attain¬ 
ing its natural height, about ten feet. 

OLIVINE, or Olivinus, in minerj*-^ 
logy, a genus of the class earths, hrder 
siliceous, consisting of the greater,part 
silica, and a smaller proportion of alii-J 
mina and oxide of iron; found in basaltls,' 
shining internally, generally of a com¬ 
mon fornit mouldering in the air and 
melting with difficulty. Four speci;^^ 
have bwn described : Olivine, or olive 
chrysolite;— Hyalltfe, Ormuller^s glass’; 
-7>6aBtard feldspar and ahothEi‘‘^ia- 
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phanoas, white, fibrous and shining;. 
Specific gravity varying from 2,1 iO to 
3 225. 

'omentum, or Caul, is a fatty 
raerabranous viscus of the abdomen 
that is attached .to tlie stomach, and 
lies,on the anterior surface of the intes¬ 
tines ; it is thin, and easily torn, being 
formed of a duplicature of the perito¬ 
naeum, with more or less fat interposed. 
It is distinguished into the great and 
little omentum. The omentum is al¬ 
ways double, and between its lamellae, 
closely connected with very tender cel¬ 
lular substance, the vessels are distri¬ 
buted and the fat collected. It appears, 
therefore something like net-work. 

its use is to lubricate the intestines, 
that they may the better perform the 
pciistaltic motion. 

ONCH, or Onchidium, is a genus of 
wortiis consisting of one species only, 
the tj/pltte, inhabiting Bengal, on the 
leaves of the typha elephaniina ; it is 
about an inch long; in a|)pearance it 
Very mncli resembles a slug. 

UNION, ot Allium cepOf a species 
of garlic, but a native of what country 
IS not certainly known. It is a biennial 
plant. 

The onion is principally known as a 
warm esculent, prepared and eaten in 
various ways, and also in its crude 
state. There are several varieties of 
this plant: the Strasburgh, the Span¬ 
ish, and Egyptian onion. It is propa¬ 
gated by seed, which ought to be sown 
towards the end of February or early 
in March, during dry weather, in the 
proportion of six pounds of seed per 
acre. In the course of six weeks they 
will appear above the ground ; and in 
a month after, in a good soil, they will 
.admit of being hoed, which operation 
piiist be performed with a small imple¬ 
ment not exceeding 2| inches in 
hresulth ; it will be also necessary to re¬ 
move i^uch as may stand too closely to¬ 
gether^ so as to leave the rest about 
three inches punder. At the expiration 
of another mouth the hoeing should be 
lejiejite'd, aiid the plants left four or 
fi\e liichgs apart,.; in tW course of six 
weeks the hoe is once more employed. 
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Towards the middle of August tb^ 
generally cease to grow, which inay:be 
ascertained by the shrinking of tbe 
blades. They should now be drawn 
out of the earth, the tops of the blades 
cut off, and the bulbs dried, either in 
the sun, or a warm place. This mode 
of cultivation is also applicable to the 
Leek ; but leeks should be always re¬ 
tained in the earth, and not dried as the 
onion. To obtain the seeds, both 
onion# and leeks of the first year should 
be planted in the spring in rows,.at 
about three feet distance, and as they 
grow lip with heads they shouldbekept 
steady by stakes and cords to prevent 
their being broken by the winds. 

As food, onions only agree with cer¬ 
tain constitutions, and are, upon the 
whole, not to he recommended. As 
medicine, they are used occasionally as 
a stimulating poultice, and are sume* 
times of service when roasted and ap¬ 
plied to absceisses of the ear j but their 
medicinal virtues are not of much im- 
poitance. 

Owjow, the sea. See Squill. 

ONYX, a precious stone of different 
colours, chiefly blueish white, with 
broan and white zones. It is a species 
of chalcedony. 

ONYX, in surgery, an abscess or 
collection of pus between the lamellae 
of the cornea of the eye. It appears 
like a white spot, soft and flucluafing. 
It may he sometimes cured by astrip- 
ent collyriums. It is often succeeded 
y an imperfection in the sight. See 
Eye. 

Oolite. See Lime. « 

OPAL, one of the most beautiful 
productions of the mineral world ; it.is 
a compound of about §0 of silica and 
10 of water, and is distinguished, by 
its very brilliant display of colour, The 
finest specimens come exclusively frpm 
Hungary. There is a variety called 
Hijilropliane, which is white and opake 
till immersed in water; it then resem¬ 
bles the former. Common opal is u^^l- 
ly of a dirty white, and does i^ot ex¬ 
hibit the colours of the nobje, opal. 
The substance called from 

Menil Montant, near Paris, is nearly 
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alU^ to> common opal. It is found in 
ijtregviar niasses in beds of clay. 

OPATRUM, a genus of insects, 
consisting of twenty-eight species, scat¬ 
tered over the globe, of which the sabu- 
hautu, brown, having shells with three 
ittdeuted raised lines, is indigenous to 
thw country, and found on sand. This 
species is also common to Europe and 
to America, 

, Opera. See Theatre. 

, OPH ID III M, a genus of bshewcom- 
prebendiug four species as follow ; the 
burbalum, or Bearded ophidium, is 
aboat twelve or fourteen inches long; 
inhabits the Mediterranean and Adriatic 
seas, aiid our own coasts. The unbarba, 
or Beardless ophidium, inhabits the 
European seas, and is found on our 
own coasts. The viride, or Green ophi¬ 
dium, inhabits the Greenland seas; 
flesh eatable. I’he aculentumt or Prickly 
ophidium, inhabits the fresh waters of 
In(^a ; from six to eight inches long; 
esculent. 

OPHTHALMIA, or Inflammation 
OF TBS Eyes, is distinguished by red¬ 
ness, heat, pain, and tension of the 
parts, accompanied with intolerance of 
light, and effusion of tears. 

The cure of this complaint must be 
effected by bleeding, spare diet, keep¬ 
ing the eyes covered from the immediate 
contact of light, rest, and also purging, 
or at least by keeping the bowels some- 
tvhat relaxed. Leeciies applied to the 
temples, or external angle of the eye, 
are also of service} so are blisters near 
the part, which siiuuld be kept open 
wifh some stlmulatiug ointment, such 
os ^iviiie j or cupp'ug glasses maybe 
applied between the shoulders. Snuffs 
which produce considerable discharge 
from the nose are also of service. 

Topical applicatious, where the oph¬ 
thalmia is local, without a corresponding 
(harder qf,, tj^ system, may be of ser- 
yiiLTs, Tax® of solution of acetate of 
atptx^nia and rose water, of each equal 
pa^s^ mix .them fbr a lotion, to be ap- 
plh.‘4 Aeveral^times a day, by dipping 
brta qti Ifiue,)uiea rag in the m idicine, 
and laying them on the eye, so that it 
may be well bathed with it. In some 
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cases the solution of acetate of ammo* 
nia may be used undiluted. 

The following is also a very common, 
and often a very useful lotion for in¬ 
flamed eyes: Take of distilled water 
four ounces; of solution of subacetate 
of lead (Goulard’s extract) ten drops; 
mix them Ten grains of sulphate of 
zinc, dissolved in two ounces of distil¬ 
led water, is sometimes also of great 
service in chronic inflammation of the 
eyes. A drop or two of tincture of 
opium rlropperl into the eye once a day 
is sometimes of the greatest service, and 
often gives immediate relief after other 
remedies have been tried in vain. 

The slighter kinds of inflammation, 
from dust, or the sun, may be removed 
by fomenting with warm milk and wa¬ 
ter, and by anointing the eyc-lids with 
ointment of zinc. 

In order to prevent the glueing to¬ 
gether of the eye-lids, which often 
happens in this complaint during sleep, 
a little lard, or mild unctuous liniment, 
should be insinuated between them be¬ 
fore the patient goes to sleep. 

In violent pains it is often of service 
to foment the part frequently, with a 
decoction of white poppy heads. It 
cannot be sufficiently impressed upon 
the patient that all strong light is ex¬ 
ceedingly injurious to inflamed eyes ; 
and that all reading, and especially 
reading by caudle light, should be care¬ 
fully avoided. 

One of the most common and disa¬ 
greeable consequences of ophthalmia, is 
an oifuscation of the cornea, so far ob¬ 
structing the passage of light as to di¬ 
minish or prevent vision. This is some¬ 
times to bp removed only by an opera¬ 
tion, which is, of course, the piovince 
of the surgeon; but in slighter c.ases 
it may be often removed by the appli¬ 
cation of gentle escharotics j and in 
this way, with little inconvenience, good 
effects are often obtained by gently 
introducing into the eye, at bed-time, 
a little calomel, powdered sugar, or the 
folloaing liniment: Take of white 
sugar-candy, and of the soft part of 
cuttle-fish bone, of each, finely pow¬ 
dered, one drachm; of calomel one 
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6cttf|ile; of hooey of roses two ouncts. 
Mix them together. 

We cannot conclude this article witli- 
out cautioning our readers in the appli¬ 
cation of all these medicines. The eye 
is a Tery delicate organ, and no medi¬ 
cine should be heedlessly or unadvisedly 
at>plied to it j indeed, in all cases of mo¬ 
ment, an experienced medical piacli- 
tioner ought to be consulted. See Eye, 
and GutTA Serena. 

It is said that some kinds of ophthal¬ 
mia are contagious, but we are not 
aware that the ophthalmia occurring in 
this country eeer becomes so. 

OPIUM, an inspissated juice ob¬ 
tained from the capsules of the Papaver 
iotnnifcrum, or Single white poppy. It 
has latterly been collected with some 
success ill this country. See Popi’V. 

Opium is brought into this country 
from Turkey and India. The I’urkey 
opium, which is by far the best, is in 
lumps of different sizes and shapes, 
usually about half a pound each ; it is 
covered with leaves, and tlie reddish 
capsules of some species of rumex, 
which is considered as an indication of 
its goodness, as the inferior kinds of 
opium have none of these capsules ad¬ 
hering to them. It has a peculiar, 
strong, heavy, narcotic odour, similar to 
that which the inspissated juice of ma¬ 
ny kinds of garden poppies yield when 
the Capsules have been wounded in the 
sunmier, and the juice suffered tore- 
main upon them j its taste is bitter, ac¬ 
companied with an acrid heat, its co¬ 
lour is a dark reddish brown; when 
soft it is tenacious, but when hard it 
breaks with a shining fracture, and af¬ 
fords a dull yellowisli powder. The 
narcotic properties of opium reside in 
u sulistuijce which has heen lately sepa¬ 
rated from it, called Morphia, which 
see. 

Opium operates as a jiowerfiil and 
very diffusible stimulus, but its prima¬ 
ry operation is soon followed by narco¬ 
tic and sedative effects, in a much 
greater degree than could be expected 
from the previous excitement wbieh it 
indu'ces. It acts directly on the ner¬ 
vous system, and, when taken into the 
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stomach, exhausts the ifrttahility, itfciA 
allays pain in the most distant piVfi 
of the body, independently Of the cir¬ 
culation, and without inducing any 
change in the composition Of the blood. 
As the principle of its action is the 
same all over the body, the topical ap¬ 
plication of it is capable of producing 
similar effects, only in a diminisherl de¬ 
gree, to those resulting from it when 
taken into the stomach. The larger 
the dose is, the more quickly its pri¬ 
mary action is extended over the whole 
habit. In moderate doses it increases 
the fulness, force, and frequency of the 
pulse, augments the heat of the body, 
invigorates both the corporeal and men¬ 
tal functions, exhilarating even to iij- 
toxicatioiij but, by degrees, these effects 
are succeeded by languor, lassitude, and 
sleep; and in many instances head 
ach, sickness, thirst, tremors, and 
otiier symptoms of debility, such as oc¬ 
cur from the excessive use of ardent 
spirits, follow. In very large doses the 
primary excitement is scarcely apparent, 
but the pulse is at once diminished j 
drowsiness and stupor immediately come 
on, followed by delirium, sighing, deep 
and steutorious breathing, cold swea^j 
convulsions, apoplexy, and death. 

It is efficaciously given in many dis¬ 
eases of debility, such as typhOus fevers 
and interniittents: it should, however, 
not be given in such complaints when 
the heat of the body is much above the 
natuial standard, and the skin dry; 
but, if moisture becoming on, opium 
accelerates it, and tranquillity and sleep 
follow. It is hurtful also where th’ei'e 
is any disposition to local inflammation, 
particularly of the chest, and where 
there is much determination to the 
head. It materially assists the burk in 
curing interniittents, and prevents it 
from running of by stool, ' 

In acute rheumatism it is given titiii'- 
ted with ipecacuanha, or antiniotifaliS 
and nitre, and always relieves whcil-it 
produces perspiration. And in ero|i*fiy“e 
diseases, where the fever assumes ai ty¬ 
phous appearance,it is fouiid 'Highljr be¬ 
neficial. It i.s also advantageously ^Ifl- 
)loyed in iiseinorrhages, where the 
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,p|«iUe lauguid^and ioterraitting. 

dU many' old and obstinate coughs, its 
e:d«cta are good; and io diarrhcea, and 
niptetitery, it is often employed with 
great sutcess. In spasmodic and con> 
Vtalsiee diseases of almost all kinds, 
ifi.tetanus, spasmodic astluna, &c. ) iu 
jdiOFt;, in all cases where the irritability 
is morbidly increased, and where it is of 
iiBportanod to lessen pain, and procure 
sleep, this powerful drug is undoubted¬ 
ly lie most valuable article of the ma¬ 
teria roedica. 

But it is injurions in all morbid states 
of the body, where a strong indamma- 
torj’diathesis exists; in pulmonary af¬ 
fections, when the cough is dry and hard, 
atid the expectoration difficult and scan¬ 
ty* And, iu many cases of rnunia, in¬ 
stead of procuring sleep, it produces 
restlessness. 

Externally used, it is often greatly 
efficacious. It is applied in the form of 
frictions, either combined with oil, with 
the camphor liniment, or in the form of 
Endure : thus applied, it may be used 
ip.ull the diseases above uieotioued. It 
U also useful in colic, and in locked 
j^wr, when rubbed on the parts affected, 

A pieceofaoiid opium stuffed into a 
hollow, tooth, will sometimes relieve the 
tooth-ach, although it is generally more 
efficacious in the relief of the pain, 
when taken into the stomach in small 
doses, such, as tea, fifteen, or twenty 
droj)sof the tincture. It is also found 
efficacious in various other complaints 
which we cannot enumerate here, and 
its a{jf>hration to which must be left in 
some degree to the judgment of the 
femder, although we cannot too strong¬ 
lycaution him iu the use of this most 
potent at>d valuable medicine. 

It is given either in substance as a 
>0 the form of tincture. It 
akoi4d not be given with solutions of 
•txyipuriate of mercury, acetate of lead, 
il>e suljdiates of zinc, iron, or copper; 
of the carbonates, of alkalies, lime-wa- 
W% iofpsiou of galls, or infusion of yel¬ 
low bark, as these substances either de- 
c(gi|pp$eit, or injure its efficacy. In 
com ninatioo with vinegar, the vegetable 


acids and oils, its narcotic power is 
mucii increased. 

The dose of opium varies according 
to the nature of the disease, and the 
peculiar intention for which it is or¬ 
dered. The circumstance of the pa¬ 
tient having been previously accustomed 
to its use must also regulate the dose: 
for in this case, a dose, which to one un¬ 
accustomed to it would prove fatal, 
may perhaps, to another, in the habit of 
taking it, be scarcely sufficient to pro¬ 
duce its narcotic effect. A quarter of 
a grain, or even less, frequently repeat¬ 
ed, is, in general, sufficient to keep up its 
stimulant effect; and a dose from one 
grain to two, acts as a narcotic, and pro¬ 
duces sleep; one grain, however, is gene¬ 
rally considered a full dose. But, in te¬ 
tanus, hydrophobia, and some other dis¬ 
eases, the quantity for a dose has been 
often prodigiously increased. 

The habitual use of opium cannot 
be too much reprobated. It impatrs 
the digestive organs, consequently tljc 
vigour of the whole body, and gradually 
the mental energies,so thatthose who in¬ 
dulge in its use, become sottish, prema¬ 
turely old, and imbecile. See Hunger. 

Opium enters into various forms in 
the pharmacopoeias. See Camphor, 
Confection, Ipecacuanha, &c. 

The most useful and convenient, is the 
Tincture of opiums called also lauda¬ 
num, which is made thus : Take of hard 
opium powdered two ounces and a half ; 
of proof spirit two pints. Macerate for 
fourteen days and strain. Of this tinc¬ 
ture, nineteen minims, or drops, con¬ 
tain one grain of opium. The usual 
dose is, from ten drops to forty ; But'rn 
some particular diseases, and states of 
the body, larger doses can be bohi^ 
and are necessary. '' 

Although opium, given to hbr^, will 
occasion heaviness, sleepiness, arid,'in 
large doses, delirium, it is not so effica¬ 
cious as an anodyne: but it is, never¬ 
theless, a useful tonic medicine in colip, 
and other complaints. 

For the mode of treatment of those 
who have taken opium improperly, or 
as a poison, see Poisons. 
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OPOPONA^, a gum resin, ob¬ 
tained from a species of pastimca, or 
parsjuip, growing in the Levant. It is in 
or irreguUr lumps, of a reddish, 
yeUovtr colour, having a strong, disagree¬ 
able, smell, ac^ a bitter acrid taste. 

It is considered as antispasmodic and 
emmenagogue, and as such, has been 
given in hys^ia and chlorosis, but it is 
not often prescribed. The dose is from 
ten grains to half a drachm. 

OPOSSUM, or Didelphis, a genus 
of animals consisting of nineteen spe¬ 
cies, omitting the two species of kanga¬ 
roo, which have characters sufficiently 
distinct to entitle them to be consider¬ 
ed as a separate genus. This tiibe is 
cbiedy found in America ; it lives in 
boles in woody places, burrowing in the 
earth, and climbing trees by means of 
its .prehensile tail ; they move slowly ; 
fepd.on birds, insects, and vegetables, 
^lecnales have one, two, or three abdo- 
nnnal pouches, which can be opened or 
shutat pleasure, in which the young 
are liid in time of danger, and whioh aie 
sometimes found in the males. The 
followijirg are the species chiefly deserv¬ 
ing notice : 

The Opossum, or Virginian opossum. 
Two varieties. Both have from live to 
seven teats. General size, rather smal- 
. ler than a conunou catj measures, in 
general, from sixteen to twenty inches, 
from the tip of the nose to the tad; 
basa disagreeable smell, and a gruut- 
tng squeak in its voice. It is said 
tb^it.this .species go with young from 
twenty-two to twenty-six days ; that the 
youQg animal, in a very minute state, 
.18 then by some means not known, con¬ 
veyed from the uterus to the pouch, 
and in that adheres to an appropriate 
teat j where it continues about fifty days 
before it becomes of the size of a house 
mpqse, and it is able to quit, occasion¬ 
ally, its abode: and that while this 
bind of gestation is going on, a second 
uterine gestation is proceeding at the 
same time. 

The Philander, or Brazil opossum, 
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inhabits South kmxunca ; tme iu<»l(ps 
lung ; tail fourteen. The marsupialk, 
or Am boy na opossum, is the size of a 
cat, and inhabits Amboyna ; the flesh 
is said to be pleasant. The marina, or 
Marmose, has a fold including the 
teats, but no pouch; six inches long; 
inhabits South America. The c:ayo}!:ial- 
lin, or Mexican opossum, is another of 
the few pouchless species ; lives in trees, 
in which it brings forth its young, who 
cling close to the dam when aiurmed- 
The dorsigera, or Mcrian opossum, bo 
named from Madam Meriun, who has 
introduced a figure of it in her splendhl 
work on the insects of Surinam. Size 
of a rat; poucliless; the young adhta^ 
to the mother, by twisting their tails 
round her. The cancrivora, or Cayeaoe 
opossum, feeds on crabs, grunts like a 
pig ; grows fat; easily lamed ; flesh 
good, resembling hare. The orientklis, 
or Phalauger, inhabits the Molucca 
lands ; resembles the squirrel iti voice 
and manner of eating. The uo/arM,-Pefw 
taurus, or Plying opossum, has a brood 
hairy membrane, extending from the 
middle of the fore legs, to the first joint 
of the hind legs, not including the tail; 
inhabits Australasia; body twenty inch¬ 
es long ; tail twenty-two; its generalafi- 
pearauce like the flying squirrel; its 
size, colour, and form, conspire to reh^ 
der It one of the most beautiful of qua¬ 
drupeds. The sciurea, or Squirrel op 0 S<^ 
sum, has a lateral flying membrant*; 
body grey above, snowy beneath. • Iri- 
lialiits Australasia ; torpid by day, ac¬ 
tive by night; a very elegant quadru¬ 
ped. ... 

ORACHE, a term given to plant* 
of different genera. For stinkmg omehe', 
see Goose FOOT. For asoiher 
see Purslane, the sea. 

ORANGE-TREE, or Citrus m* 
rantium. The \ arieties of this valmtble 
tree, and the mode of its propagaftibtf, 
are described under the article CITBU'N, 
to which, therefore, we refer. • 
Although the orange-tiee isnnulive 
only of India and Persia, it is now ffbtt'ii- 
daiitly propagated in the South ofiEti- 
rope, and the West Indian islands,‘ and 
is also found in our green-houses. In its 
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geaeral ii|ii^rance it reaembles the le> 
moa-tree, but the leaves, which ire not 
ao large, and more pointed, are entire, 
smooth, and furnished with wings or 
appendages, on the footstalk, by which 
' it is particularly distinguished. The 
flowers, like thos^ of the lemon, appear 
all thesummer, are large, white, odor- 
DUS, and arise from the smaller braiK’h* 
es. The fruit is a globular berry, 
rough, and of a deep reddish yellow, dr 
orange-colour; it is internally divided 
into nine cells, filled with a vesicular 
pulp, and each containing from two to 
four seeds. The rind, like the lemon, 
is double, and contains in its exterior 
part an abundance of aii aromatic es'^' 
sential oil, of an exceedingly pleasant 
smeii. The China, or sweet orange, is a 
variety of the same s{>ecies as the Se¬ 
ville orange. I’he juices of both are 
pleasant acids, and form, in a variety 
of febrile diseases, useful acidulated 
drinks. The juice of the last consists 
nearly of the same principles as the 
juice of lemons. The exterior rind has 
a warm bitter taste, depending on the es¬ 
sential oil contained in it. The unripe 
fruit named Cura^oa oranges, have the 
aromatic flavour of the rind, with a 
greater degree of bitterness, and retain 
both when dried. They vary in sir-e 
from that of a small pea to that of an 
acorn* 

The juice of the Seville orange is em¬ 
ployed in the same diseases, and with 
the same intentions, Us lemon juice, 
but it is not eo generally used. The rind 
is a useful stomachic, carminative, and 
tonic, and is a common addition to bit¬ 
ter infusions in dyspepsia, &c. It is 
also occasionally join^ with the bark. 
See PcRUViAN Bark. The oil is on¬ 
ly used as a perfume. The dried unripe 
fruit, is chiefly used for issue peas; and 
is preferred on account of its odoar only, 
for it swells in the risoe, as much as the 
commeh pea, and therefore requires to 
be renewed once in twenty-four hours. 
The usual dose of the dried rind, and 
of the Cura^oa orange, is from fifteen 
graioato one drachm,three or four times 
a jjlay. The exterior part only of the 
rind'of the Seville orange, should be 
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used ; afid no Other but Seville orange- 
peel is commonly used medicinally. 

The following preparations are order¬ 
ed by the London College: 

Compound Infusion qf Orange-PeeL 
Take of dried orange-peel two drachms j 
of fresh lemon-peel, one drachm j of 
cloves bruised half a drachm } boiling 
water half a pint. Macerate for fifteen 
minutes in a iighly covered vessel and 
strain. 

This is a grateful stomachic. The 
dose may be from one fluidouncetofonr, 
given twice or thrice a day. 

Tincture of Orange-peel^ Take of 
fresh orange-peel three ounces j of 
proof spirit two pints. Macerate for 
fourteen days and filter. This is also a 
grateful stomachic^ and an agreeable 
addition to infusions and decoctions, in 
dyspepsia ; &c. when given alone, which 
it rarely is, the dose is from half a flui- 
drachm to two fluidrachms. 

Syrup of Orange-peel. Take of fresh 
orange-peel, two ounces j of boiling 
water one pint 5 refined sugar three 
pounds. Macerate the bark in the wa¬ 
ter for twelve hours, in a covered vessel j 
then pour off the liquor and add the 
sugar. 

For ConserOe of orange-peelf $ee 
Conserve. 

Orange, the tnuick. See StRiNOx 

Orange, the Shaddock. See CiTRON. 

Oratory, See Eloquence. 

OrchalL See Litmvs and Liver¬ 
wort. 

ORCHARD, an inclosed portion of 
land, in which different sorts of fruit- 
trees are planted. The term is chiefly 
applied to that in which apples, pears, 
or cherries, grow. 

The situations and kinds (ff land pro¬ 
per for orchards are of some impor¬ 
tance. It may be laid down as an in¬ 
variable rule in this country, that no or¬ 
chards should be planted oa the north, 
or north-eastern side of high hills, nor on 
declivities sloping to the north, for al¬ 
though fruit is occasionally produced 
in such situations, the pro^btlities RM 
considerably against it. Nor Is the 
north-western declivity by any bDMni 
desirable. Every point from east to 
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werU 1*^1 be fottoit good; bat iteep de> 
clivities and elevated situations, even in 
any of these points, unless under very 
peculiar circumstances, are generally im« 
proper, in consequence, most probably, 
of their extreme dryness, and shallow¬ 
ness of soil. A gentle inclination to the 
south, or which are best of all, deep bot¬ 
toms, are the situations for orchards. It 
is said, also, that a clayey soil is to be 
preferred to that of gravel; but provi¬ 
ded the surface soil be -good, and of 
tolerable depth, that is, from one to two 
feet, or more, we do not think this con¬ 
sideration is of much consequence. 

In planting an orchard, it is most ad¬ 
visable to plant the young trees in re¬ 
gular rows, and at about forty feet 
apart. But the distance must be regu¬ 
lated by the kind of trees, and the situa¬ 
tion. It is upon the whole, perhaps, 
most advisable to plant every sort of 
fruit-trees usually grown in orchards, 
late in the autumn, provided the weather 
be open ; but they are nevertheless ver^ 
cutnmoiily planted in the spring. It is 
also usual to plough the land for ditfe- 
reiit crops, for some years after the or¬ 
chard is planted, but this may be, and 
very often is, continued too long. 

The trees planted in orchards should 
be of the standard kind; the most com¬ 
mon are apple-trees, pear-trees, plumb- 
trees, and cherry-trees: but to render 
theordiard more comp1ete,qmnceB,med- 
Jaru, mulberries, service-trees, filberts, 
6|janish-nuts, barberries, walnuts, and' 
chesnuts, may be added in numbers ac¬ 
cording CO the wants or inclination of 
the owner. The last two sorts are well 
adapted for sheltering the rest from 
high winds, and therefore they are most 
advantageously planted on the northern 
or north-eastern boundaries for that 
purpose., 

In providing trees, especially of the 
apple kind, (see Apple) too much care 
cannot be taken to admit none but such 
as are good sorts, fair clean stems, and 
proper .heads: and at the same time, 
attention should be paid that a pro¬ 
per assortment’ of the different kinds 
be planted, which will supply the 
ttible during the whole year. A few 
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of the •itmmer torts -trt* 
but there should be o laivef ellotmenttf 
the autumn, and -a still larger quantity 
of the winter kind. In planting an or* 
chard, great care should be taken that 
the soil is suitable to the trees, to be 
planted in it; and that they are procu¬ 
red from a soil of nearly the same kind, 
or rather poorer than that of the land 
intended to be planted to an orchard, if 
the ground have been pasture, the green 
sward .should be ploughed before the 
trees are planted ; and if it be suffered to 
lie a summer fallow, it will greatly inend 
it, provided it be stirred two or three 
times to rot the grass and prevent the 
growth of weeds. At Michaelmas, it 
should be ploughed deep, in order to 
make it loose for the roots of the trees j 
which, ifthe soil be dry, should be fdant- 
ed in October; but if it bemmst, the 
beginning of March will be often a bet¬ 
ter season. 

When the trees are planted, they 
must be supported by stakes to prevent 
their being injured by the wind- and 
in the following spring it is advisable^ 
if the season prOve dry, to cut a quan¬ 
tity of green turf, and lay it about the 
Footswith the grass downwards, by which 
means a great expense of watering will 
be saved, and after the first year th^ 
will be out of danger. 

For the culture and management of 
the various sorts of fruit-trees, see Ap¬ 
ple, Cherry, Pear, Plum, &c. and 
also BuDDi'Nfi, Grafting, Pruning, 
&c. in the order of the alphabet. 

ORCHIS, or Fool's Stones, a 
nus of plants, comprehending forty-nme 
species, scattered over the globe, of 
which nine are common to our own 
country. , They may be thus subdivi¬ 
ded: helmet of tbecorol spurred;— 
bulbs undivid«lbulbs palmate;—« 
bulbs fascicled^bulbs not yet ascai«- 
tained. The following are those chtefiy 
cultivated: 

The bifoiMt or Butterfly orchis; the 
muriof or Female orchis ; the maseu/af, 
Male, or early-spotted orchis; the miH- 
tmis, or Man orchis; the latiftHaf 
Broad-leaved, or marsh Orchis; the mo- 
eulatOt or Bpotted orchis; die conopskttf 
3 K 
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•r Lotijgfmftarred orchis; the abertivoi 
Purple bird’s nest, or bird’s nest orchis. 

The first islbiiiid in the groves of our 
own country^ with uudivided bulb; iip 
of the nectary lanceolate, quite entire ; 
■pur veiy long, lateral petals spreading. 
The second has also undivided bulbs, 
and coDoivant, nnany-seeded petals. It 
is from the roots of this species that the 
■alepsiriibeahopsis obtained, see SaleP} 
the third, called sometimes satyrion, was 
formerly in the pharmacopoeia on account 
of its sl^y juice. 

All the species are hardy perennials. 
The flowers appear in May, June, and 
July, but June principally. The uni¬ 
form mode of flowering is in spikes; 
many flowers in each nectary ; and each 
flower composed of five petals, in two 
aeries aad.e nectary. The season for re- 
moviag them is in the summer, after 
they have done flowering, when their 
leaves and stalks decay ; they should be 
platiAed three inches deep, and remain 
uudwtorbed forseveral years; for the less 
they are removed the stronger they will 
blossom. 

Order. See Metbod. 

ORE^ in miueraiogy, a body com¬ 
posed entirely of some metal, or of which 
metal constitutes the most considerable 
and important part. It is from the mi¬ 
nerals belonging to. this class that all 
metals are extracted. Metals exist in 
ore in one or other of the following 
states t a metallic state, either solitary 
or combined with each other, or forming 
alloys-combined with sulphur, form¬ 
ing sulphureiscombined with oxy¬ 
gen, forming oxides j—combined with 
acids, forming carbonates, phosphates, 
&C. which generally pass under the 
name of metallic salts. 

The ores of metals may be analyzed 
in two modes-the humid and the diy 
wgy. 0The .first is effected by the aid 
of aeids^d of other liquid agents, and 
may be often aceomplisbed by very 
umple mean% and witboot the aid of 
a bulky and extensive apparatus. If 
sulphur be present, it impedes the ac¬ 
tion of acid^ and ^ould be separated 
by roa;,tjngthe ore in a muffle, or by 
projecting it with twice its weight ttf 
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nitre into ared h^crusflde»;wMshi«g' 
oflT the alkali afterwards with hot water.. 
No one solvent will act upon all the me¬ 
tals : thus nitric acid does not act bn 
gold and platiua ; and the nitro-muriatic 
acid,which dissolves these metaU, haswo 
solvent action on silver. HeoeC. .the' 
necessity of varying. the. solvent 
cording to the nature of the ore nades 
examination. 

In analyzing ores in the dry a 
method which affords the most satisfac¬ 
tory evidence of their composition, and 
should always precede the working of 
large and extensive sti ata, a more compli¬ 
cated apparatus is required. An assay¬ 
ing furnace with muffles, crucibles, &c. 
are absolutely necessary. See FnuXk 

Or gal. See Tartar. 

Origanum and Origany. SeeMARr- 

JORAM. 

OKIOLL, orOrfo/ttS,agenusufbirds, 
comprising fifty-one 8|>ecie8, chiefly in¬ 
habitants of America, one found only 
in onr own country. They are grega¬ 
rious, noisy, numerous, voracious, and 
great devourers of corn ; they often 
build pendulous nests. The fdlowiug 
are the chief species : 

The Galbula, orGolden oriole,is pale 
yellow, female dusky brownish green ; 
inhabits Europe, Africa, and America ; 
nine and a half inclus long; is migra¬ 
tory ; feeds on cherries, berries, and in¬ 
sects; occasionally found in England; 
buildsits nest with leaveson the branches 
of trees ; eggs, four or five, dirty white, 
with small dusky brown spots; voice 
sharp ; flesh good ; four or five otflex 
varieties, found in Cochin-china: and 
India. k i 

The leteruSf or Icteric oriole, 
ny ; inhabits the warmer parts Awlie- 
rica and the Carribees; active, bidd ; 
builds a large cylindrical oast, himging 
from the extreme branches cd « trfip; 
domesticated itt America forthe^pjarpase 
of destroying insects; nine a«4a half 
inches long, ,, . 

Theph^kem, or Red-wlngeid codekr. 
is black; inhabits in vast floeks firqca 
New York as far as New Spain; from 
«ight to nine inches long; very, 
■tractive to, ricg jdwiUfttifOOt; 
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dbo swarmtof iamcts aod worms. Ano¬ 
ther irariety with red shoulders, inhabits 
Africa. The perskus^ or Black and 
yellow oriole, inhabits South America; 
two or three other varieties; nest pen¬ 
dant, shaped like an alembic, on the ex¬ 
treme branches of trees j sometimes four 
hundred nests are found banging from 
the same tree. The bonana, or Bonana 
oriole, inhabits South America and the 
Carrtbee islands} seven inches long; 
forms a nest of leaves and stalks under 
a plantain leaf, the leaf itselfconstituting 
one end. The nidipendulus, or Hang- 
nest,oriole, inhabits the woods in Ja¬ 
maica} sings charmingly. The niger, 
or Black oriole, is totally black, feinuie 
greenish j ten inches long; inhabits 
North America j gregarious; in breed¬ 
ing time sings delightfully. 

ORNITHOLOGY, that portion of 
natural history which treats of birds; 
describes their form, external and inter¬ 
nal ; and teaches their economy and 
uses. 

This portion of natural history is, next 
to botany, one of the most pleasing 
which can engage the attention or amuse 
the mind of rational beings. We have, 
under the various heads into which this 
science is naturally divided, described 
the principal animals of the feathered 
inbe, and although our notices of each 
individual are necessarily brief, they 
will he found to contain an epitome of 
all the most striking features of this 
portion of the animal kingdom. 

ORPIMENT,asulphuret of arsenic, 
of a yellow colour, used in painting. 
See Hraloar. 

For the treatment of persons who have 
taken this poison. See Arbbnic. 

prptM, See Seoum. 

ORPINE, the lesser, or Crassula, 
R igeuus of plants, unbracing sixty-nine 
planCswith few exceptions, 
'ebi'Uoby, but more berboceoiis j 
^e foraiar about eight feet, the latter 
about one foot high, with thick, oblong, 
Wtscuteht leaves, and five-petalled flow- 
of a wbit*} red, or yellow hue. 
They may be propagated among our- 
sdvesby bfJsets or cuttings j but require 
attention aad the beat of a stove. 
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Orris. See Iris. 

ORTHOTRICUM, a genus of 
mosses, consisting of nine species, seven 
of which are common to our heaths and 
wilds. 

Ortolan. See Snow Bunting. 

ORYCTOLOGY, the science of 
fossils. 

OS, in anatomy, the mouth, it also 
implies a bone. See Bon e and Moura. 

Osier. See Willow. 

Osmazome, See Food. 

OSMIUM, a metal, obtained from 
the ore of platinum by digesting it in 
iiitro-muriaticacid, by which the greater 
portion is dissolved and there remains a 
black powder, which when fused with 
potassa and washed, furnishes a jHiow 
alkaline solution of oxide of osmium} 
saturate the alkali with sulphuric acid, 
pour the mixture into a retort and distil. 

A colourless solution of the oxide of 
osmium passes into the receiver ; it has 
a sweetish taste, and a very peculiar 
smell, somewhat like that of new breed. 
When mercury is shaken with this so¬ 
lution it becomes an amalgam, which is 
decomposed by distillation, and pure 
osmium remains. It has a dark grey 
colour, and is not volatile when heated 
in close vessels; but when heated in the 
air, it absorbs oxygen and forms a vola¬ 
tile oxide. It has not been fused. The 
leading characters of osmium are its in¬ 
solubility in the acids, its ready soluln- 
lity in polassa, the facility with which 
it is oxidized, the singular smell of its 
oxide, its great volatility, and the pur¬ 
ple or blue colour produced in its solu¬ 
tion by tincture of galls. 

OSMUND, Moon-wort, or Os- 
mundia, a genus of ferns, comprising 
sixteen species, all exotics except the 
regalis, Osmund royal, or flowering 
fern, common to our putrid marshes. 
The root boiled hi water is gelatinous, 
and is used in the north to stiflenJinen 
instead of starch. 

Osprey. See Fa lcon . 

OSSLETS, little hand' substances, 
which arise amongst the small bones of a 
liorse’s kneeonthe inside. They proceed 
from strains when the horse is young; 
and if observed at the beginning, a litUe 
3 K o 
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oi] of ^ori|[anu{n rubbed into tite part 
will 4;sperse them j if they are of long 
coptinoance they require firing. 

OSTEOLOGY, the doctrine of the 
bqnes. See An atom v, &c. 

OSTEOSPEllMUM, a genus of 
‘Cape shrubs, consisting of twenty-three 
,species; those chiefly cultivated are the 
«plnQsurn» or Prickly, the piri/erum, or 
antoot^, the utmiUi/erum, or Poplar 
leaved ; the polpgalotdes, or Milk-wort; 
and the cccrufeum, or Biue-flowered os- 
teospennum. The) are all tender plants, 
for the most part requiring watering, 
and should be treated like myrtles. 
OSTRICH, Cassowary ,otStruthio, 

a genus of birds, having a subconic bill, 
nostrils j wings short, unfit for 
flight j feet formed for running. Four 
Species as follow: 

The Cametus, or Black ostrich, with 
two-tped feet. The ostrich is the largest 
of all b'rds. Its weight is about eighty 
pounds; its height from the top of the 
head to the ground is from seven to 
nine feet j length from the back to the 
top of the tail about the same. When 
walking, it seems as tall as a man on 
horseback. Its plumage, as well as its 
weight, is an insuperable barrier toils 
eyer rising in the air. f he vanes of the 
wing feathers are separate and detached 
like hairs, and incapable of making any 
impression on the atmosphere. Those 
of the tail, and indeed of the whole 
body, are of the same structure, being 
ull soft as down and utterly unfit, not 
only for flying, but for defending the 
body from any external injury. The 
head, upper part of the neck, sides, and 
thighs are covered, instead of feathers, 
with a clear and white kind of hair, 
which on the head somen hat resembles 
he bristles of a hog. Its tbighs gre 
and muscular; the legs are scaly, 
ATio supported by two thick toes, having 
a ^ti^king similarity to those of a goat; 
tllfe iluter toe, fncludiug the claw, is 
seVhri inches, the other which is without 
a <^aW, is about four inches long ; it is 
the only bird which possesses eye lids, 
and ttieie are fi inged. 

Tts interior structure has a great affi- 
lity fo that of quadrupeds. It has twp 
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stomachs, the first is tnasciilarantl ap- 
pears to act by trituration; in the other 
there is a gastric liquor, by which the 
process of digestion appears to be car¬ 
ried on. Ou dissection, it is found filled 
with a variety of different substances, 
vegetables, grain, flesh, and even with 
stones, glass, aud iron. It lays from 
forty to fifty eggs as large as the head 
of a cliild, one of which will, it is fiaid, 
furnish a repast for eighteen men ; this 
is, however, we suspect, an exaggeration. 
It is peculiar to Africa, to the neigh¬ 
bouring islands, aud to those parts-of 
Asia which lie in the vicinity of the 
African continent. It is seldom found 
beyond tlicdistance ofthirty-fivedegrees 
from the line on either side j it prefers 
for its residence those mountains and 
parclied deserts which are never re¬ 
freshed by rain. 

The feathers of the ostrich, which 
compose his wings and his tail, have 
been sought after, more or less, in 
all ages. Among some nations, their 
eggs, their blood, their fat, and their 
flesh, have been eagerly sought after 
as articles of food. They are gene¬ 
rally caught in Africa, by being hunted 
on fleet Arubiuii horses. They are in¬ 
satiably voracious, and highly salacious, 
but the male observes a strict fidelity to 
the female. The period of laying their 
eggs varies in difl'erent climates. In 
llie torrid zone, the female deposits her 
eggs in a mass of sand, carelessly scra¬ 
ped together with her ieet; there they 
are sufficiently heated by the warmth 
of the sun, aud need the incubation of 
the female only for a little during the 
night. But although the ostrich is 
little engaged in batching her eggs, she 
displays, by continually watching for 
the preservation of her nascent progeny, 
all the solicitude of a tender mother; 
but neither tlie size of the eggs of these 
birds, nor the time necessary for hateb'^ 
ing them, nor the number of tbeir 
young, is distinctly ascertained. 

The HAea, Rhea, or American osh 
trich, is grey ; it has tliree toes on each 
foot, and a round cai.us bebiud^ 
bird is so nearly allied to the ostrich tWt 
it may be ewsidered bit nepreBetun- 
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tjve in the New Continent, to which it 
peculiarly belongs, inhabiting Guiana, 
JBrazil, Chili, the numerous forests on 
the river Plata, and even as far south 
as the straights of Magellan. It is by 
far the largest bird in the New World ; 
it being al^ut si)c feet high. Its neck 
is long, head small, beak flat, but in 
other respects resembles the cassowary. 
Its voracity and speed is similar to the 
ostrich; its time atid mode of incuba¬ 
tion are nut correctly known. The flesh 
of the young is reckoned good eating. 
It defends itself with its feet, and calls 
its young by a kind of hiss. 

The Casuarius, Emeu, or Cassowary, 
is blackish ; it has three toes on each foot; 
helmets and dewlaps naked ; inhabits 
the torrid zoue, especially the island of 
Java. Next to the ostrich, and the 
rhea, it is the largset of the feathered 
race ; from the shortness of the legs 
and neck, it is not so tall as the os> 
trich, but the body is more heavy and 
clumsy. The most remarkable trait in 
the appearance of these birds is a soit 
of helmet upon the head, which reaches 
from the base of the bill to the crown j 
it IS nearly three inches in height, and ut 
the root is three in thickness. The 
wings are still shorter than those of the 
ostricn, and, of course, still more nidit 
for flying. I'he)' are furnished with four 
hard pointed feathers, resembling darts; 
the feet are also armed with large black 
claws. They are, nevertheless, peace¬ 
able, and inofl’eiisive. It is as voi'acious 
as the preceding species. The eggs, 
ash - coloureil, or greenish, spotted, 
about thirteen inches in circumference 
one Way, by six the other. 

Tue AlovfP HoUundieB, or New Hol¬ 
land i-aasowary, is nearly as tall as' the 
black ostrich, tieiiig not less than seven 
feet ten inches high. Like the rest of 
tlie genus, it runs With prodigious speed. 
Bill black, head, neck, and body, co¬ 
vered with bristly feathers, varied with 
brown and gri^ ;■ throat nakedish, blue- 
ish; feathers of the body a little in- 
cuived at the tip : wings hardly visi- 
i-b ; legs brown. 

<?«or, or otto 0/” roi(fs. See Roses. 

tVfTEiR, FuRmtf StOAT, or was- 
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te/a^a genua of eaimals distinguished by 
fore teeth, upper six erect, acuter, dis 
tinct; lower six, obtuse, crowded, tv\o 
placed within ; tongue sniouth. 't’wt'ii- 
ty-eight species, siattered over, the 
globe, six common to our own country ; 
in many respects, the otter tribe ot ifiis 
genus very nearly resembles the weasel 
tribe, the body in both being )ong, dft'}|e 
same thickness, feet short, hair shining, 
claws immoveable j both burrow in the 
ground and prowl and prey by’ night; bpt 
the otters live mostly in the water, swim 
on the surface and under, feed chiefly 
on fishes, do not climb or leap, with the 
body curved, and tail stretched out, 
like the weasel’s; head larger and thick¬ 
er, tongue strewed with soft ptickles. 
Otters have five grinders in each jaw, 
on each side ; weasels ha>ef(mr, five, or 
six. The genus may be subdivided as 
follows : hind feet palmate «!> otters ; 
feet cleft as weasels. The follovviug 
sjiecies are the chief; 

The Lutra, Common, or greater pf- 
ter, has short ears, eyes near the nose, 
tliick lips, and large whiskers. Coiour 
of the whole body deep brown ; throat 
and breast ash-coloured ; legs short an<| 
thick ; each toe connected to the other 
by a broad strong web. Its usual length 
twenty-three inches ; its tail sixteen ; 
weight of the male from eighteen to 
twenty-six pounds j of the female from 
thirteen to twenty-two. Inhabits all 
parts of Europe, found occasionally in, 
some of our own fresh water rivers, the 
north and east of Asia ; but almund^ 
in Canada, whence the most valuable 
furs of this kind are produced. X)wells 
and burrows in the hanks of rivefs; 
swims and dives with great ease; feeds 
on fish ; and sometimes on lambs ,aod 
poultry. Occasionally ventures into 
the sea, but never goes far from tb?, 
shore. It is a fierce auiuiul, and its bite 
dangerous ; yet it may be tamed, made 
to follow its master like a dog, and even 
fish for him. Brings forth its young, 
four or five at a time, in March. 

The Lutreohi or Lesser otter, resem¬ 
bles the preceding, but only onCTthii^ 
©fits size; inhabits marshy places, 40, 
Germany, Poland, Finland, Russia 
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•Bid Sitieria i feedi on fishei and frogs ; 
fetid; far valuable ; caught with dogs 
in traps. 

The Minx, or Minx, is of a deep 
cliesout colour; inhabits North Ameri- 
eh; feeds on fishes, birds, mice; some¬ 
times haunts farm«yards. 

The Lutris, or Sea-otter, has the hair 
thick and long, excessively black and 
glossy; beneath, a soft down ; colour 
sometimes varies to silvery ; toes co¬ 
vered with hair, and joined by a web; 
hind feet exactly like those of a seal j 
length of the body about three feet; 
of the tail thirteen inches and a half. 
Found in great abundance in Beering’s 
island, and the Fox islands ; harmless 
and tnoffensive ; hunted for their skins, 
which are of great value. The young 
very delicate food. 

The Vulgaris, or Common weasel, has 
a tawny brown body, beneath, white ; 
another varietj'-, with the body white, 
tip of the tail with a few black hairs. 
Found in our own country, and inha¬ 
bits the temperate and cold regions of 
Europe, Asia, and America ; in Russia, 
becomes white in winter; half the size 
oftheermime; eats fishes, flesh, mice, 
eggs, and mushrooms, but no other ve- 
etables; preys by night; fetid ; dirty ; 
rinks often, cunning, continually looks 
about; not easily destroyed by a cat; 
when terrified, becomes epileptic ; play¬ 
ful when tamed; brings from six to 
eight young. 

The Canadensis, or Pekan, has a 
blackish tawny body, on the breast a 
white spot. Two feet long ; tail ten 
inches ; inhabits Canada. 

The Foina, Martlet, or Marten, has 
a blackish tawny body, throat and breast 
white, belly deep brown ; length eigh¬ 
teen inches, tuil ten; inhabits most 
parts of southern Europe, andisa native 
of England ; preys by night, on poul¬ 
try;, * enemy to cats; easily 

tam^ wnen young; brings from three 
to yeven young, and breeds in hollow 
trees. 

The Ze^llma, or Sable, is dark, taw¬ 
ny,,forehead white; throat ciuereous: 
another variety, snowy white; a third 
with a collar of white round the neck; 
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resembles themarten, but head and earn 
longer. Inhabits the northern parts of 
Asia, America, Siberia, Kamtscbatka, 
and the Kurile islands. Sleeps by day, 
preys by night, on weasels, squiirels, 
&c., in winter on birds, particularly 
partridges : in autumn on berries; at¬ 
tacks cats; gravid three months ; brings 
from three to five young ; fur veiy pie- 
cious.The blackest are reputed the best; 
hunters are in Search for these animals 
from November to February, some of 
the finest sable skins are, it is said, of¬ 
ten sold for twelve or fourteen pounds 
sterling. Hunting the sable, in Rus¬ 
sia, forms a considerable employment. 

The Pntorius, or Pole cat, has a 
blackish, yellow body j mouth and ears 
white ; differs from themarten in hav¬ 
ing the head thicker, and tail shorter; 
found in Russia, sometimes white; male 
yellowish, with a whitish mouth; fe¬ 
male paler. Inhabits most parts of 
Europe, and Asiatic Russia; common 
in England ; dwells in stony places ; 
frequents stables, granarie8,hollow trees, 
&c. ; sleeps by day, wanders by night 
in search of rabbits, mice, moles, poul¬ 
try, &c. &c. Steals eggs ; robs l>ee- 
liives; emits from the anus, when agi¬ 
tated, a most fetid vapour. 

The Furo, or Ferret, has red, fiery 
eyes ; less than the pole cat; body 
long, slenderer; colour pale yellow : 
inhabits Africa | tamed in Europe to 
catch rabbits, rats, &c. | procreatec 
twice a year; gravid six weeks; In-ings 
from six to eight, rarely nine young; 
very fetid. 

The Erminea, with the tail black at 
the tip ; two varieties, one the stoat, 
having the body with a red tinge; lind 
the other, the ermine, with a white bo¬ 
dy, tail blackish at the tip. The body 
of this species is ten inches long, the 
hair short, not so shining as the marten ; 
inhabits Europe, the cold parts of Ame¬ 
rica, Asia, China ; lives in heaps of 
stones, banks of rivers, hollow trees, lind 
forests, especially of beech j * preys‘on 
squirrels, mice, and small animsUy lhe 
fur of this ermine is very valuublel' ' 

For an accourit of Some other aUiitiltl% 
usually called wess^kt, see 
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OVEN, a kind of domwtic farflace, 
used for bakkig bread, pies, tarts, &c. 
Ovens are generally constructed of brick 
work, in an oval form, with a very low 
roof, the bottom being laid with bricks 
or flat stones, which will bear the fire 
without being decomposed by it. In 
the front is a small aperture, and door, 
by the shutting of which, the heat is 
confined while the bread, &c. are baking. 

In the construction of ovens of this 
kind sufficient attention is rarely if ever 
paid to the materials by which the 
bricks of the oven ought on all sides, 
as well as the top and bottom, to be sur¬ 
rounded, in order to prevent the escape 
of ti e heat: for this purpose very dry 
coal-ashes, or old mortar, to the thick¬ 
ness of six or eight inches, should be in¬ 
terposed between the bricks forming the 
interior of the oven, and any other 
bricks or stones forming the exterior: 
for if, in making such Ovens, this pre¬ 
caution were always adopted, the saving 
of fuel would be very considerable, and 
much more than an inxperieuced person 
would be disposed to believe j the best, 
however, of all materials for such inter¬ 
position, is powdered charcoal, sifted 
fine and pressed down close. 

Such ovens are usually heated by 
means of dry faggots of wood, coal, 
&c. 

As these ovens are not calculated for 
small families, on account of the great 
space which they require, and the quan¬ 
tity of fuel which they consume, others 
have been contrived, on a more diminu¬ 
tive scale; these are usually formed of 
cast iron hammered, and are in general 
so constructed that they may be heated 
■by the same fire which serves for the 
cooking of other provisions. See Ba- 
. ker. 

So many ovens of this kind are now 
in use that we cannot enumerate the 
names of t lie various persons who have 
applied their ingenuity to this subject. 
In the choice of such, however, it should 
l»Cra|wa\8^«membered, that economy in 
lu.cl is of t! e first importance, and that 
tliiit Oven is to be pj’eferred which most 

lieaU, See 
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Of the utility of oTeos fn 40 ni^|j.c 
economy, there can be no doubt; opt 
there is one 'kind of food prepared in 
them, against which, for the valetudina- 
riau and dyspeptic, we are obliged most 
strongly to protest: we mean bak^^ 
pastry. Pastry generally contains more 
or less animal fat, and after it has under¬ 
gone the heat of the oven, such fat, 
which is scarcely proper for weak sto¬ 
machs at any time, is rendered peculi¬ 
arly unfit for them, and should be 
most religiously avoided. We have, it 
is true, elsewhere in our work, insisted 
upon the impropriety of baked pastry, 
but it is a luxury in which many pet- 
sons are so apt to indulge, that its un¬ 
suitableness for delicate and dyspeptic 
patients can scarcely be mentioned too 
often. 

OVERSEER, a parish-ofllcer in 
this country, who has an opportunity 
of inflicting considerable misery, as 
well as of affording much comfort and 
consolation to a great number of our 
poor and suffering fellow-creatures. It 
too often happens that the persons who 
till this office, imagine their first and 
chief duty is to save the money of the 
parish, and that the less money they 
spend, the more meritorious is their con¬ 
duct. To a proper and prudent econo¬ 
my, all due commendation ought to be 
given, but that economy which con¬ 
sists in withholding from the poor 
wretch the means of obtaining the ne¬ 
cessaries of his very existence, which 
withholds from him food or raiment; 
or, in sickness, those comforts of which 
we ail, more or less, stand in need, is 
not economy, bui inhumanity, cruelty, 
and highly reprehensible. And he who 
is sincerely desirous of performing his 
duty as an overseer, will take care that 
such economy shall never be laid to his 
charge. 

OUNCE, a little weight, the l6th 
part of a pound avoirdupoise, and the 
12fh part of a pound troy. Bnt the 
avoirdupoise ounce is less than the troy 
ounce. See Avoirdupoise. 

Ounce, an animal. See Cat. 

OUTLAWRY, is ihe being put out 
of th« law, or out of the king’s protcc- 
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pwn*1»nent ififlicted for gihed thk cioiM! of the 8Ci«e*i!h oWl ^'n 
fusing to be amenable presage of some great calamity j but* 
*fiAlHV.I»M^er courts. By outlawry, in the good sense of mankind « rapidly ' 
{;iv^>actioa8, person is put out of the dispelling such idle fancies. 


The following are the chief of this 
very Useful tribe of animals. * 

The Bttio, or Great owl, has a tawny* 
body; in other varieties darker, witb' 


py^ftifyjUou of the law, so that be is not 
^^rtt^puble of suing for the redress 
but may be imprisoned, and 
his goods and chattels, and 
of his lands: his (>ersonal blackish wings; inhabits Europe, Kal* 
^li^tels immi^iately upoq, the outlaw- muc Tartary, South America, and dur 
fJliiiftpdchattels r^land the profits own country. It is sometimes "called 

the Eagle owl. The breadth of the 
wings is about five feet; the head large'; 
the cavities of the ears large and deep ; 
on each side of the head rise two tufts ■ 
of feathers, resembling horns, two inch¬ 
es and a half long, which the animal 
ran erect or fold down at pleasure; 
chases hares, rabbits, moles, and mice, 
which he swallows whole; but the hair, 
bones, and skin, which resist the action 
of the stomach, he vomits up in roUud 
balls. 

[JKpy., aj^e ,distinguished by a hooked The Otus, or Long-eared owl, is 
i careless; nostrils oblong, covered found also in this country, but is much 

less than the former; the honrs consist 
of six feathers, variegated with black. 
Varieties of this species are found all 
over Europe, and in America, It is 
more rommon and numerous with us 
than the preceding, which is rarely 
found here in the winter, whilst the 


r wlteu found by inqui- 

ilfl-TtEACH, a wound inflicted 
^.hind foot upon the heel of the 
^^^odt of the horse in travelling. It 
be treated like other Wounds;' if 
be much inflamed, a poultice 
be applied. 

;,,tPWL, or $irixi a genus of birds 
fifty specitfs, scattered over 
ur^^, Asia, Und America; about half 
‘ ai:e eared, and half earless. 




yi{\th ,bn^tly recumbent feathers; head, 
.Mii^^'fiud eyes large; tongue bifid. 
^They fly abroad by night, and prey on 


inevtl^ 

jipniurtprds, mice* and bats; their eyes 
j^ak By day» aud generally clos^ : 
and disturbed^ they make at 
iwp tiifteehort, low flights, and may be, 

*’• •-t*' I .«•#«•* t, 1 ^ J J_ 


wuh^t much difficulty, hunted down, long-eared owl is found in every season. 

time the owl, from his appa- The Scops, ot Little horned owl, is 
rent stupidity, is often attacked and easily distinguished from the two foi^ 
,^lcd by many birds who would not mer by its small sii^e, being only seven 
— at other, times, to approach him. inches long, and by the shortness of its 
ef different species are not equally ears; and the feathers more beautifully 
l^j^stp^uished by this sensibility to light, variegated with brown, black, and red^; 
of them pursuing their prey du- the greater pArt of the species emigi^te 
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the day. The legs are usually 
^ gpV^V'to the toes; claws hooked, sharp. 

general conceal themselves in 
i^rk. Threat during the day ; the 
tpe rut k, a cavity of a decayed 
holes of a ruinous oruhfre- 
solitary abode, 

fr9»9 tlte ^low of their 
)•» j tliroiics V’ 
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in nocks, at the approach of wittteri 
They destroy multitudes of field-mice; 

The Ulula, or Brown owl, is brown, 
variegated with white and black spots $ 
wings, when exten’ded, three feet three 
inches; a variety tnneh smaller. 

The Stridttln, or Tawny owl, is found 
in some ports of Europe, our own coun¬ 
try, America, and the West Indiesq 
the back, head, and coverlett of'the 
Vings a fine tawny red, elegantly mark- 


* filgltt tr«ly ^ bltfck or dusky spots, 

aupeiititious have oitfen lOoiishly lOia- nas tm ooay ufMwt pMei yiBuM<'y’Svii}i 
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(lots» l)eD«8tih whitish with block¬ 
ish dots: .almost a domestic bird; in¬ 
habiting barns, hay*iofts, churches, and 
even villages; utters a kind of hissing, 
or harsh and mournful cries, formerly 
believed, in the country, to be ominous. 
The plumage is elegant} it is found in 
Europe and America; eggs five or six, 
of a whitish colour; the young wholly 
white; the flesh is then said to be very 
good eating. 

The Passerina, or Little owl, is the 
smallest of the tribe, being only seven 
or eight inches lon^, although one vari¬ 
ety of this species is twelve inches long. 
It is not, strictly speaking, a nocturnal 
bird. 

The foreign birds belonging to this 
tribe are numerous, and of various sizes, 
but we cannot specify them. There is 
aUo, in the northern latitudes, a species 
commpn to the old and new world, cal¬ 
led the nyctea by most ornithologists. 
It equals, in size, the largest of the owl 
kind, being two feet long: its plumage 
is beautiful. 

The Cunicularia, or Coquimbo owl, 
inhabiting Chili, is said to dig holes iu 
the ground for bringing forth its young, 
aud for its own habitation. 

OX, or BoSt an important genus of 
mammiferous quadrupeds, having two 
hollow horns, bent outwards and for¬ 
wards, semicircular, smooth; fore-teeth, 
lower, eight; tuskless. This genus 
fights by pushing with the horns ; de¬ 
lights in low rich pastures ; is used for 
draught and burden; and invaluable 
for its flesh, milk, hides, and many do¬ 
mestic purposes. The following nine 
species are particularly deserving of no¬ 
tice. 

The Taurus, or Ox, with round 
horns turned outwards ; dewlaps lax. 
There are many varieties which may be 
thus arranged : those with horns short, 
thick, reflected, forehead curly; or 
Wild Ox, comprising those with horns 
bent baekj mane very long; bonasusf 
•^thosa with horns bent forwards, back 
gibbous, roaoe long, iiton 4hose with 
horns rouady amooth, distant nt the 
base, .beutj-^wwdfy w;— 

^kosewith, bjiS^ ihplr ben4*nj| Wk 


close to the neck^ body sed, ii fatty 
bunch on the shoulders, 
those with horns nearly efecti iiopidl 
forwards, a fatty bunch on' the'-shtAd- 
ders, ZeAro,—-diminutive, ttze of• i 
large dog, Surat ox;—horns pendu^ 
Ions, adhering only to the skih; back 
with a bunch, Abyssinian 
pendulous; back gibbous; «ze1bi4e; 
body white, Mamgast^r ok 
white, ears black, Tinian (wir,'““bwy 
snowy } legs slender; horns ete^^nf; 
hoofs black; very swift, AJricdn 

The species taurus inhabits vafi:^'< 
parts of the globe, and is almost evbry 
where domesticated for the purposes’^ 
agriculture, or for its meat and sKth, 
In Eiij^iand and Scotland it is some¬ 
times found of a .small size, wfthdui 
horns. It is obstinate, vicious; attun¬ 
ing with the horns; tearing uji'the 
ground, and stamping with the 
when enraged ; subject to various dis¬ 
eases, some of which are coinmuriiCTH|p 
to mankind : one, the cow-pnx, Ms 
been employed with success as' a pre¬ 
ventive of small-pox in the human stih- 
ject. See Cow-pox. It is infested 
gad-flies, lice, and other bisects^ is 
poisoned by yew, hemlock, and ane¬ 
mone; lives fiom fourteen to sixtejsli 
years; gravid nine months; prodhees 
one, rarely two young. See 
Baeedino, . Bull, Buttbr, CAtk, 
Cheese, Cow. See also the conchtsii^n 
of this article. 

The Arnee, has erect, semilnbvf, 
wrinkled horns ; inhabits India; of 
size ;■ eight feet high ; black. 

The Americanus, or American ox, 
has the horns round, distant, pohiidok 
outwards; mane long, woollyj bk^k 
ibbous; large, fierce, dangerous; in- 
abits reedy marshes in New Spain. 

The Moscliatws, or Musk ox, liiha- 
bits North America in herds, amohg 
rocky mountains; rnus and tiimbs 
well. Flesh tastes musky, whenC(^ its 
specific name. 

The Gruntdtvs, Grunttirg iw/ or 
Yak, inhabits Thibet, and isi bred 
in Si^na, ^una, Persia, and 
large, ierne* impafiunt hkat i 
pit cojojjtrs j jthakea.'ftiie iKk^' kifhea 
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Iroice' a kind of granting; 
to niao^ varieties from domesti- 
<ilkt(on ; soitiotiiti^a hornless. Bezoard 
is occe^roaall]^ found iti'its stomach. 

Subhius, or BufTaio, of which 
‘aref several varieties: with horns 
turned inwards, flat on the 
rory^ilde )—•horns small, taper, pointed, 
Cdtn'pfessed sideways, resupinate; rump 
iirfjf thighs naked j—size of “a sheep; 
fleiM f —haek gibbous; legs on the 
half white. Inhabits Asia, do- 
meltieated in Africa, India, and Italy ; 
sue of a cow, except one variety just 
tpenfiOhed. Gravid twelve months; 
skin tough, hair black or dusky, scan¬ 
ty head small, with curly hair on the 
forehead; horns black, thick; dewlap- 
IfesS } hose broad j eyes white; tail short, 
sfenoer. 

The or Cape ox, has broad 

hi^RS, approaching at'the base; mane 
'Short; inhabits Africa and Guinea; 

large, strong, and fierce ; lives in 
ti'dods; dangerous to travellers; tram- 
dies men,' horses, and oxen under its 
Teet; Swift; five and a half feet high ; 
ll^dy black, or dark ash ; face covered 
long harsh hair ; skin tough; ears 
j^ehdulbus; tail ^hort; flesh coarse, fia- 
vdtiY of venison. 

‘ 'The Barbdtus, or Baas, has short 
hnrnS, the chin and breast bearded; in¬ 
habits north of the Cape; larger than 
ah‘bx; grey. 

The Pumilus, or Dwarf ox, has the 
^hhlis dearly erect; inhabits Africa; 
T^jS' than the stag ; well made, shoul¬ 
ders a little elevated; hair tawny brown, 
'’Sblhing. 

’ ’Having already, in various articles of 
’‘dijt 'work, treated of the products, &c. of 
tlris itnportant genus of animals, we 
shall hbre confine ourselves to the mode 


'bf wotkipg oxen, and of fattening 
thehi/ ; ' 

* ■' ttj veiling ojten, whether for the por- 
pbie of sale or work, they should be 
kept conrtantly in tolerable condition, 
Without ever l^hg suflefed to become 
sftinted in theiV growth, by either th«r 
wlriter^bp’ SaitainVr kb^. Where the 
itrtentibrf’i^'’ W woi^ 'thlm, they should 
be tiaib^d at dtify* as possibib, and be 
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brought into work at the age of tW'b, ol* 
three years at farthest. In Hereford¬ 
shire the steers are brought into work 
at three years old, and are worked two 
years, mostly in yokes, though harness 
has lately been getting more common. 
In teams of six or eight they plough 
something less than an acre a day. But 
in the northern parts of Devonshire the 
oxen are yoked in at from two to three 
years old, being worked lightly; at 
four years old they are brought into 
hard work; and from that age to six 
they are capable of performing a full 
day’s labour. They there also find that 
if an ox is to be raised to the largest 
size he must be worked ; us, when kept 
till five or six years old, without work¬ 
ing he does not grow so large. Whde 
under this system, he should be well 
supported with dry food, such as oats 
in the straw, bean meal, good hay, or 
cut chaff; and by the* use of these, in 
small proportions, with a few cabbages, 
turnips, carrots, or potatoes, he may 
be kept in perfect condition. 

The ox mostly reaches his full growth 
at six, but the largest sized grow the 
longest. It is unprofitable to keep 
them longer than seven or eight years 
old. In some districts four are the usual 
number in a team, and occasionally two 
in cross plonghing ; and with a double 
furrow plough six. Four will plough 
an acre a day, and six fully two acres 
every day for six weeks. On arable 
farms of two hundred acres, from eight 
to twelve oxen are sufficient; or three 
horses and ten oxen. 

Yokes and bows are said to be pft*- 
ferable to the collar for the harness-hf 
oxen; and they should invariably be 
shod before they are put to work, as, 
where shoeing is neglected, they soon 
get lame and useless; they should be 
shoed standing, several machines for 
which have been contrived. 

Oxen may be not only used in 
ploughing with advantage, but- ifiir 
draught on many other orcasieus.' ‘ The 
late patrimic Somerville Tceom- 
tueniied thekn to be^yoked in pairs, and 
in! OinamumcMitons to * iho’ Board->1^ 
dgficui^ff foh 'Ond, page if Vke'kas 



giveaa description of a drag^art for 
tw,o oxea, by which they can draw a 
cco^crable weight even in a hilly coun* 
try. 

For. the purpose of fattening, rattle 
are generally bought in the spring and 
about Michaelmas. Those which are 
bought at the former period, will be 
ready for the butcher in the summer, 
according to circumstances •, but those 
purchased at the latter season, are either 
to be sold in the winter or in the spring; 
they ought to be forward in flesh, to be 
improved the beginning of winter, and 
kept during that hard season either with 
hornet, hay, turnips, or carrots, &c. in 
order to be tit for a good market when¬ 
ever it offers; or they may be young 
lean cattle, which by their growth may 
pay for their wintering, and flt to fatten 
the next summer. Some farmers upon 
ordinary land, buy in young Welsh 
heifers, which, if they prove with calf, 
are sold in the spring with the calf by 
their side for the dairy, while those that 
are not with calf are fattened. 

The proportion in which different 
sorts of cattle and sheep stock should 
be introduced upon grass lands, with a 
view to their being fattened, must depend 
upon the goodness of the land, the size 
of the stuck, and various other circum¬ 
stances. In Somersetshire, when at grass 
On the rich and middling sorts, from an 
acre to an acre and a half is allowed to 
one ox, and some add one sheep to each 
o*. The great principle is, never to 
stock in such a way as to restrict the 
animal in the least degree; as it is by 
filling themselves quickly and lying 
down much, that the greatest progress 
vn fattening is made, whether in cattle, 
sheep, or any other sort of animal when 
at grass. On the weaker grass lands, a 
much smaller proportion of stock than 
on those of the rich and fertile kind can 
be admitted: not often more than an 
ox and a sheep or two, to two acres or 
two acres and a half. Removing the 
cattle from one pasture to another, is 
idso in fattening what should be more 
firec^anatly done then it has been by 
graaienii generally. , < This, at well as 
gnuung ^em «in those pastuzet which 
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are sheltered,and Uiereby afftrditigajgi^e 
warmth for the growth of the «^ra8s,c»p| 
tributes essentially Co the rapid improys- 
ment in their increase of fat. 

Besides the above, there are other^^s- 
terns of feeding and fattening animals, 
such are those of soiling, (see that ar¬ 
ticle,) and stall-feeding. The former of 
these modes been much less at^ 
tended to than its utility aud import¬ 
ance appears to demand; and except ip 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis is 
comparatively little practised, although 
it has many advantages. 

In the winter fattening of animalsi 
different methods are pursued in dif¬ 
ferent districts, but the most common, 
and, perhaps, the most advantageous 
method is stall-feeding. The substances 
which may be employed in this way sue 
very numerous: the principal of, the 
more succulent kinds are carrots, pars¬ 
nips, potatoes, cabbages, turnips, grains, 
&c.; and of the more dry sorts, oii-cake, 
oats, barley-meal, rye-flour, bean-meal, 
and other similar materials, with various 
sorts of straw cut into chaff by meaps of 
machinery. In the application and 
management of these articles, considei a- 
ble care is necessary to ensure their full¬ 
est effect. The art of fattening seems to 
depend in a great degree on regularly 
keeping up the excitement of the syjs- 
tern by the use of such rich food as shall 
induce a disposition to rest aud slecn; 
to this end the food should not oidy he 
good, but it is of the greatest ptility 
to keep the animals warm, perfect]^ 
clean in tiieinselves, and free from ,pjl 
kinds of filth ; such care should alsn^h*^ 
extended to their sheds, stalls, maqgers, 
troughs, and other places from which 
they take their iood. It appears, ^Uo, 
that a combination of moist and dry 
food, in such proportion as to keep 
bowels ill a piuper state, is of great ajd- 
vHiitage in promoting the accumulation 
of fat; nor is the varying of the footf a 
consideration of trifling importance. 

The business of fattening in tip; ^tall 
or the farm-yard, usually comipenpes 
op the decline of the pasture an^,after¬ 
grasses* towards the latter end of. Octo¬ 
ber, and cwitinuct through the whole 
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ftboiit' Hm beenhing of 
. ^heo «uc«ulent food is made 
cut dry meat, which is in 
^ 0^1 a mora f>rofitable method than 
ot^vuig Kcoune to corn and oiI*cake; 

parsnips, and potatoes, are said 
tfl^nd the highest for these purposes; 
^)>agai and turnips have been found 
ij^r|Qr in their fattening qualities; the 
tv^ drst are equal to almost any sort of 
food, jm this riew, bei^ capable of fat- 
t^ing large cattle. The most general 
ppioibce is to give these roots without 
any preparation, except that of being 
aome^mes cut, sliced, or chopped, giv- 
rrig only a small proportion at once, 
ihjree or four times in the course of the 
day, ia cribs or mangers properly con- 
tny«4 for the purpose} proper supplies 
otci4;Straiv in mixture with hay being, 
ill most cases, provided and given in the 
iqlfllTids of such feeds. The propor- 
tiqp pf these different sorts of food that 
S^ammal will consume in any given 
' Cannot be exactly ascertain^, as 
.ipipcb (ni|st depend upon circumstances; 
in aotne trials, ten stone of carrots per 
day, have been consumed by an ox of 
Stone, cut chaff or liay being given 
1 ( 1 ) addition* 

. .Qf the dry kinds of food in fattening 
c^tle, none is perhaps equal to linseed 
otl^aie, . Lean cattle of the smaller 
Idhtdt have been made perfectly fat with 
tKis* substance in eight or ten weeks, 
'^b.efu'sual mode of giving it, is to begin 
fa^'.j^Wing a beast of a hundred stone 
t|{a,cak*s per day, of about six pounds 
each* six or eight weeks, and then in¬ 
crease them to three till the animal be- 
epa^ fat: in addition to the cake, from 
a stone to a stone of hay in each 
dffj\ Tim cake is to be broken down 
into small parts, and blended with the 
Lof^athcr subBtances given with it. 
B^^nataver be the nature of the food 
glYpn to cattle for fattening them, it 
sitould be regularly given them in 
sufficient quantity and properly varied ; 
tl^y .should alto be amply provided 
wji^.gpod water; and have litter, so as 
tqke^^hpai.pwPeotly dry and dean. 

..7lli^,a4vsntsgcP Bod disadvantoges of 
fai^lppg calttcAOd to the extent 

s# 
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frequently preedsed at present hevetH*^ 
tracted much public attention. Fat 
meat is unquestionably more nourishiog 
than lean when eaten by persons in u 
vigorous state of health, and who are 
employed in hard labour. But we can¬ 
not consider fat meat by any means 
wholesome or drairable for the sedentary, 
valetudinarian, and dyspeptic. The fat¬ 
tening of animals, as a source of profit, 
is quite another question : there can be 
no doubt that fat animals to the farmer 
and butcher are more profitable than 
those which are killed half fat, or leSn*' 

An indication to fatten in cattle is 
called handling well. Handling cannot 
be easily defined ; but the skin and 
flesh of cattle when hand led should feel 
soft to the touch, somewhat resembling 
that of a mole, but with a little more 
resistance to the finger. The rigid-skin¬ 
ned animal is always the most difficult 
to fatten. I’he improved short-horned 
breed, besides their mellowness of skin, 
are likewise distinguished by softness 
and silkiuess of hair. 

Common salt has been lately recom¬ 
mended to be mixed with hay, chaff, or 
moistened food, for fattening cattle in 
the following proportions; to neat cat-> 
tie, four ounces per day, one half to be 
given in the morning, the other in the 
afternoonto horses the same >to 
young heifers two ounces;—to calves 
one ounce per day j to a sheep two 
ounces per week. See Salt. 

Ox-eye daisy. See C«RT8ANTitEMim. 

Oxslip. See Primrose. 

OX-TONGUE, orPtcrij, a genu* 
of plants, comprising six species, tiia^ 
tives of Japan, Bartmry, the South tff 
Europe; and one, the 'of 

Common ox-toiigue, found wild itt the. 
borders of onr own fields, with yeiiow ’ 
blossoms, closing in most varieties soon 
after noon. It is an agreeable pot'befb 
while young. . ' ' 

OXALATE, a 'salt formed by u 
union of the oxalic acid with an alkali, 
an earth, or a metal, &c.; see 
article* 

OXAlilC Acid, an add fbutvd’ifi 
some fruits, and m ccmriderable quait'*' 
' tii^<in thc'fuice of Uia^ecmili aoitondltti 
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or Wood< 40 Frelf jmd ia the vatirtieft of 
rhab&rb. It is most readily procured 
by the action of nitric acid upon sngar, 
and has hence been termed also acui of 
sugar. It may be obtained by intro¬ 
ducing into a retort four ounces of ni¬ 
tric acid and one ounce of while sugar; 
nitric oxide gas is copiously evolved, 
and when the sugar is dissolved, about 
one-third of the acid may be distilled 
over: the contents of the retort are then 
to be emptied into a shallow vessel, and 
in the conrse of two or three days an 
abundant crop of white crystals is de¬ 
posited ; upon further evaporation of 
tire mother liquor, a second portion 
is obtained. The whole crystalline pro¬ 
duce is to be re-dissolved in water and 
again crystallized, by which the pure 
acid is obtained. In this way sugar 
yields rather more than half its weight 
of oxalic acid. Thusprocured, the acid is 
ill the form of four-sided prisms, trans¬ 
parent, and of a very acid taste; they 
dissolve in two parts of water at 60% and 
in their own weight of When 

carefully dried they full to powder, and 
lose more than one-third of their weight. 

Oxalate of ammonia is a very useful 
test for the presence of lime. Added to 
any soluble compound of lime, this salt 
produces an insoluble oxalate of lime. 

This acid is used for some purposes in 
the arts, but it is not used medicinally. 
Wben swallowed in large doses it is an 
active poison, and fatal cases are not un- 
freq>uent; it is sometimes taken by mis¬ 
take for Epsom salts. The instant that 
t^ accident is discovered, a c^uontity of 
powdered chalk diffused in warm water 
should be taken, and vomiting excited 
as speedily at possible; but the mode of 
treatment vecommended under Aqua 
Fortib, is, upon the whole, the best, 
wliieh see. 

OXIDE, or Oxidum, in chemistry, a 
compound of oxygen and some other 
body in Snob proportion iw not to pro- 
duc^e an acid. Oxygen combines with 
hqd^ ifi j^arious proportions, consti¬ 
tuting a multiplicity of compounds. All 
these cpmpqQnds imy be arranged ge- 

those which 

powesa 4>f. adds,; atui 
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tbote which are destHute <rf 
perbes ; the first are called 
last oxides. It ia by no fineans pncdhii 
mon to find a compound of the shtite 
base and oxygen belonging to %oth 
these kinds, according to the propor¬ 
tion of oxygen which enters into the 
compound. In all such cases, theaifialTdr 
proportion of oxygen constitutes 1^ 
oxide, the larger the acid. Oxides may, 
therefore, exist under any of the fomitof 
a concrete substance, a liquid, ora gas: 
as a liquid, water may be taken as ah 
example, which is an oxide of hydrogen’ ^ 
or in other words, a combination of oxy¬ 
gen with hydrogen in such a propoitio|i 
as not to produce an acid. As a gas, ni¬ 
tric oxide is an example; and, as a con¬ 
crete, red lead and innumerable othct 
substances, both natural and artificial, 
may be mentioned. ■ 

As oxygen combines with the ihetals; 
as well as other bodies, in different 
proportions, its combinations with the 
metals are distinguished by dtffiM^rit 
prefixes to the term oxide. Thus 
protoxide of a metal denotes af cOnf- 
pound, containing the least quantity hf 
oxygen, or the first oxide whicb the 
metal is capable of forming; the deut» 
oxide denotes the second oxide of a n'e- 
tal, or the next larger proportion bif 
oxygen with which the metal combines': 
and when the metal is combined wfth 
the largest possible quantity of oxygbcU 
the compound, if not acid, is calfbd 
peroxide. I'hese distinctions hkve'baen 
very lately introduced into Cbetidb<ff' 
language, and are very appropiiate. See 
Oxygen. - 

The oxides are of great importance 
both in medicine and the arts. I^e oW 
chenrical and medicinal articles genC^ 
rally. ' ’’ 

OXIDATION. Oxygen', Inthesiktn 
of gas, combines with metals and vari¬ 
ous other bodies, forming numerous 
compounds : the operation by whii;^' 
this is effec'ted is termed oxidatiofH' ^ ' 

OXYGENk or OxpgeHium, dfleW 
the most important agents' in chtSitUl'' 
operations^ ie an elastre fluid 
sipid, ooiottidees, and-inodorunsii^Cohin- 
tuCiBg about 'ontHroutth^Qf^ihe ‘ 
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(ofi^rtMT^CDidaion air of the atukosphere, 
aa4*.thbt»part aioae which support* re- 
opmrtion and cooibastioo; the other 
tlawe parts being nitrogen, wliich, when 
iaspired atone, extinguishes iife.See A la, 
AstMosnieRE, Azotic Gas, and Ni- 

TKOOEN. 

v.<nDhis elementary gaseous body may 
be obtained by heating to redness in a 
glassretort, the salt called oxymuriate of 
poronh, 100 grams of which yield about 
1410 cubical inehes of oxygen ; it may 
be coilBCted over water in the hy d ro-pneu- 
rodtic apparatus. See Gas. It is also 
given off from black oxide of manga¬ 
nese, red oxide of lead, and nitre when 
exposed to a red heat. 

'.The specific gravity of oxygen gas is 
Id, hydrogen being assumed as 1. A 
smaUanimui confined in it, lives three 
times as long as when confined in the 
same bulk uf common air* Alighted 
taper, or a burning piece of sulphur, or 
phosphorus, introduced into this gas, is 
very rapidly consumed with intense ig- 
niticRi. 

Oxygen is, probably, the most abun¬ 
dant of all natural bodies, and its 
chemical properties are so important 
that u very large part of the science of 
chemiirtry, consists in a knowledge of 
the eomfaiiMtions and agency of this 
bo(fy. The two principal sources from 
which it is derived are water and air. 
Ip the former it is condensed into a li¬ 
quid form, and combined with about a 
third of its weight of hydrogen ; in the 
latter with nitrogen or azote, and forms 
somewhat less than a fourth part of the 
atmosphere. Most of the green parts of 
-vsgetables while living, yield oxygen 
whni exposed to the sun’s rays; of these, 
tber green conferva of ponds is a re- 
n^rhahle instance. 

the discovery of oxygen gas, it 
w«s censidcred by Lavoisier, and since 
Iqit edher chemists, as the univenial sup- 
Mider of combustion, but there are very 
Miaeroaainstancm, in which oxygen, 
hiuwad uf being solidified, becomes 
|«seoiia during combustion; and others 
hbvthieh aouxygen is present. Com* 
bmdion, therefinw, cannUt be regarded 
as depmident upon any peculiar piinci* 
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pie or form of matter, but mult ^ coo- 
sidered; as a general result of intense 
chemical action. 

But, although oxygen is not the.uni- 
versal supporter of combustion, it-is 
nevertheless, indispensable to the most 
common forms of such phenomena, as 
well as to animal life; and it appears to 
be the cause, in part at least, of animal 
heat. It hastena germination. It com¬ 
bines with a variety of combustible 
bodies, with ail the metals, and with 
the greater number of animal and vege¬ 
table substames. It also is considered 
as the cause of acidity $ from which last 
property the name oxygen is given to it. 

Oxygen gas has been occasionally 
exhibited in some affections of the lungs, 
but we are not aware that it has ever 
been attended with any permanently' 
good effects. And although animals 
live longer in this gas than in common 
air, ret many circumstances render it 
probable, that the diluted state of oxy¬ 
gen, .such as it exists in atmospheric air, 
is altogether fitter tor animal respiration 
than oxygen gas alone. 

OXY MEL, in pharmacy, a medi¬ 
cine, composed of honey and vinegar, 
with sometimes other ingredients. 

Oxymuriatic acid, bee Chlorine. 

OXYMURIATES, combinations of 
chlorine with various bases. See Chlo¬ 
rine. 

OYSTER, or Ostredy a genus of bi¬ 
valve shell-fish, generally with unequal 
valves and slightly eared; hinge without 
teeth. One hundred and thirty-six 
species have been enumerated. 

They have been divided into sections 
and sub^sections thus:—valves furnisbad 
with ears and radiate; denominated 
scallop. These leap out of the water 
to the distance of half a yard, and open¬ 
ing the shells, eject the water within 
them ; after which they sink under the 
water and suddenly close theishelL with 
a loud snap. Tfaisaeetionissab-dividtd 
as follows: ' 

Equilateral: ears of the waive equal; 
forty species, of which the following ave 
the chief: 

The Maxima^ withe sheff about five 
inches long, and4v< and a half broad; 
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uf)^f Vake 4) sit, reddibfa; found in most 
Burtvpeaii seas in large beds; whence 
they are dredged up and pickled and 
barrelled for sale. The rosea is middle 
sized, rosy coloured; habitation un¬ 
known; 

The second subdivision of this secUon 
has unequal ears, one of them (generally 
ciliate, with spines within; fifty-four 
species; the following are the chief: 

The PaUium, or Ducal mantle; the 
shell solid, red, varied with brown and 
white; margin denticulate; inhabits 
India. The opercularis, inhabits the 
Northern seas, generally variegated with 
spots and other marks ; two and a half 
inches long and broad. 

Of this remaining subdivision are 
seven species, with valves more gib¬ 
bous on one side. 

The next section is rough, and gene¬ 
rally plated on the outside; comprising 
the tribe of oysters properly so called. 
It consists of twenty-six species; those 
which follow are the chief; 

The EdtUit, or Common oyster; shell 
nearly orbicular; one valve flat and 
very entire; inhabits the European and 
Indian seas; found largely on our own 
coasts, and affixed to rocks in copious 
beds. Affords a palatable and nutri- 
cious food for most persons; they are 
best eaten raw. In the month of May 
the oyster, which is hermaphrodite, 
casts its spawn or spat; in this month 
• the dredgers, by the law of the Admi¬ 
ralty Court, have liberty to catch oys¬ 
ters of all kinds and sizes, but after the 
month of May it is a felony to carry 
away the cultch, or exotic matter to 
whk>h they adhere, and punishable to 
'take any other oysters, unless such as 
are of the bigness of half a crown. Oys- 
•t«fs sicken after they have spatted; but 
in June and July begin to recover, and 
in August are perfectly well. When 
the flows, they are said to lie with 
their hollow shell downwards, and when 
it ebbs, they turn on the other side; they 
do notremove frmn their place, unlessin 
aoldweathertocovertbeiasetTsswilhooze. 

The Diluviana, with shell plaited on 
the outside, is about the abe of the 
common oyster; fociod in a foisU state 
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in the calcareous ihoantaioa ^ gwaden*^ 
The parasitka, has a thin ^idl,' lowievh 
valve convex and thicker, the other flsi; 
inhabits the Indian and Atlantic sras^ 
and fixes itself to the roots and stumps 
of trees, growing close to, or huogm^ 
over water, especially the mango; it 
varies in form and size, butds often^ks 
large as the palm of the hand. 

The lust section has the hinge with 
a perpendicular groove ; of these there 
are nine species ; the following are ex¬ 
amples ; the pema, with an equivalve, 
obovate, unequal shell; inhabits the 
Indian and American seas, about two 
and a half inches long, in figure re¬ 
sembling a ham or gammon of bacon. 
The isognomum, has an equivalve shell, 
with a larger lube, nearly forming a 
right angle with the hinge; inhabits 
the Indian ocean and South seas ; from 
five to seven inches long, and about one 
and tliree quaiters broad in the middies 
shell black, with a violet mixture, peacly 
within; very rare. 

Oyster shells consist of alternate' 
layers of carbonate of lime, and an ani¬ 
mal matter supposed to be coagulated 
albumen. When thrown into a fire they 
emit a great deal of smoke; the animal 
matter is decomposed, the carbonic acid 
dissipated, and a pure lime remains. 

Oyster shells are antacid, but, as tn- 
tbeir ufiburnt state they are less so than 
chalk, and when burned differ in oothiug 
from lime, as an article of the mateiW' 
medica they are of no importance.' • > 

As a manure, however, in agriculture, 
they have been lately applied, in a pow¬ 
dered state, with great success. 

OYSTER-CATCHER, Sea-fi«, 
or Hcematopus, a genus of birds, coil<» 
sisting of one species only, the ostrale^ 
gus, with a red bill; scarletirids; body 
sometimes totally black; frequently 
head, ueck, and body above black, 
neathwhite; inhabits almost eveiy shores 
and is of course found on the coasts of 
our own country; sixteen and a half 
inches long; fei^s on marine woema 
and insects, but chiefly oysters, aii^ 
limpets, which it extracts from tbeebella 
with great dexterity; eggs four or five, 
olive>ydlow, with purplish spots., ,if. * r 
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43i2AliA» M ttlceration vritbin the 
•••e, irhicb may iirbe from various 
fftnaiaa, auch u# extcrosl violence, ex* 
l^vure to cold, irritating i>ubstance8, 
Icc. ; and aometimes it arisei from ay- 
pbilitic infection } and in thio case the 
discharge becoraet so acrid as to corrode 
end prince caries in the bones of the 
noM. When the disease is local, astrin¬ 
gent solutions are most useful, such as 
a decoction of hark, or that mixed with 
slum ; dossils of lint should be dipped 


h) these, and introduced into the noa* 
trils three or four times a day; but 
stronger astringents will he occasienalty 
necessary. A bbstur to the temple bat 
sometimes occasionally cured the die* 
ease. When it originates in syphilis, 
attention must be given to the primary 
disorder ; but if the bones be carious, 
till they are removed, no cure can be 
expect^. In serious cases a medical at* 
tendsnt should be consulted. 
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PACE, a measure of five feet. 

Paco. See Camet.. 

Pm». See Pleasure. 

PAINT, any colouring matter used 
for painting. We have treated of the 
colours used in painting, under the ar¬ 
ticle Colour-making ; as, however, 
white-lead, the basis of many paints, is 
extremely detrimental to the health of 
those who either grind it in oil, or use it 
after it is soground, every attempt to su¬ 
persede the use of so poisonous a sub¬ 
stance, is deserving of consideration. 
The following mixture comes well re¬ 
commended ; Take two quarts of fresh 
idtimmed milk ; six ounces of fresh 
•htcked lime ; four ounces of linseed oil, 
and three poundsof Spanish white. The 
Ksoe must be first introduced into a 
•tone vessel to which should be added 
Mieh u proportion of milk as will pro¬ 
duce a mixture resembling thin cream ; 
Mwt the oil is to be gradually poured 
in, thewhole being gently stirred, and 
the rsKpunder of the milk added. The 
Spaotsh white must next be crumbled 
in, CP scattered on the surface of the 
ftavd, which it gradually imbibes, and 
•t icngtii sinks, when the whole should 
bebri^ly agitated. Tins paint is to be 
^)plied with a brush in the usual man¬ 
ner : it may be made of various colours 
by the addition vi different colouring 
■wterials. 
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Painter't colic. See Lead. 

PAINTING, one of the fine arts, 
consisting in the representation of na¬ 
tural objects visibly, by lines, shades, 
and colours, on a plain surface. It also 
consists in expressing, by the same 
means, conceptions and images of the 
mind, which do not actually exist in any 
of the usual forms of nature. It is an 
art displaying either conjointly or sepa¬ 
rately, the powers of imagination and 
imitation ; and may be divided into in¬ 
vention, which regards the original 
thought or conception of the subject; 
and into composiUon, design, and co¬ 
louring, which regard the execution of 
the work. Painting is at once a noble, 
useful, and amusing art, when the ob¬ 
jects themselves, about which it is em¬ 
ployed, are noble, useful, and amuring; 
but this, like most other arts, is liable 
to abase. There are many pictures iu 
existence, which never ought to have 
been painted; and the artists who pain¬ 
ted them, have demonstrated their want 
both of good sense, and of sound mo¬ 
rality, in such employment of their 
talents. 

PALATE, in anatomy, the roof of 
the mouth. 

PALES, narrow pieces of wood, 
joined above and below to a rail, to en¬ 
close gardens, parks, &:c. &c. 

The following i« on excellent paint 
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ibr phUs ; Irt any portion of tar Ijk 
P^ round witb as much Spanish brown us 
It will bear, without becoming too 
.thick; to be applied in a similar iiiun> 
tier to paint: if, however, the mixture 
be warmed, or made hot, and stirred 
occasionally, it will be found to attach 
itself to the wood more eftectually ; the 
colour may be varied by the addition 
of ivory-black, &c. &c. 

PALETTE, a light board, of a 
particular shape, on which a painter 
holds his colour when he paints. 

PALLADIUM, a metal obtained 
from the ore of platinum thus ; digest 
the ore of platinum in uitro-munatic 
acid, neutralize the redundant acid by 
soda, throw down the platinum by mu¬ 
riate of aiiiinonia, and filter; to the 
filtered liquor, add a solution of cjatiu- 
ret of mercury ; a yellow flocculcnt 
precipitate is soon deposited, which 
yields palladium on ex|)osuie to beat. 
It also exists native in the ore of plati¬ 
num, in small fibrous grains. 

l^ulladiutn is of a dull white colour, 
nidtleablc and ductile; its specific gra¬ 
vity is about 11. It is hard ; and fuses 
at a temperature above that required for 
the fusion of gold. 

PALM, the inner part, or hollow of 
tlie hand. A measure of length con- 
taiiiitig three inches. 

PAl^M, a name applied to several 
trees of difierent genera. For Cab- 
BA<iE-i>ALM, see Cabbage-Tree; see 
also Cocoa. 

PALM, the Date, Date-tree, or 
JPhceniXi a genus of trees consisting of 
tijiro species; the calyx three-parted ; 
corol three-petalled. Male; anthers li¬ 
near, four-sided. Female: pistil one; 
arupe ovateseed solitary. 

. The Fariniferot is an East Indian 
tree, with pinnate fronds, longer than 
the trunk. 

The DactyU/erUf with pinnate fronds 
shorter than the trunk, is a native of 
Arabia and Persia. The trunk rises 
to sixty, eighty, or a hundred feet high ; 
the stalks are generally full of ragged 
knots, which are tlie vestiges of the de¬ 
cayed fronds. The trunk of these trees 
is uot solid, but the centre.'® filled with 


pith, nrouiHl which is a, tough, hatk/full 
of strong fibres while young, bat as the 
tree grows old, this bark hardeiw, and 
becomes woody; to it the frcnids are 
closely joined ; these, when grown to a 
size for bearing fruit, are six or eight 
feet long, and may be termed branches, 
for the tree bus no other: these have 
narrow long pinnae, set alternately on 
their whole length. It is necessary for 
fructification, that mule and' female 
trees grow near together. The fruit is 
an oblong berry, with a thick pulp in¬ 
closing a hard oblong drupe, with a 
deep furrow ruiming longitudinally ; 
the bunches of fruit are sometimes ve¬ 
ry large ; it is the dales of tlie shops, 
which are brought to this country from 
the Levant. 

The cultivation of this tree has been 
tried in Jamaica, but it does not flourish. 
Nor does it succeed well either in 
France or Spain. In our own country, 
the tree is sometimes raised from fo¬ 
reign seeds, as a green-house plant, but 
it never produces either fruit or flower. 

Although the date-tree grows eveiy 
where on the northern coasts of Africa, 
it is seldom carefully cultivated beyond 
Mount Atlas, the heat not being suffi¬ 
cient to bring the fruit to maturity. To 
the inhabitants of that part of Zaarg, 
near Mount Atlas, the date-tree sup¬ 
plies the place of corn. There is scarce^ 
ly any part of this tree which is uot 
useful. The wood is used for build¬ 
ing and instruments of husbandry ; the 
bark affords an edible substance called 
the marrow of the date ; the leaves are 
also eaten when young ; the old leaves 
are used for mats and other articles 
and the young shoots are used for luaki- 
ing ropes. 

A milky juice is also obtained from 
this tree, hy incision, which is refresh¬ 
ing and agreeable ; the male flowers ai'e 
also eaten. 

A considerable trade is carried on in 
dates, in the interior of Africa, and 
large quantities are exported to France 
and Italy. The crop is gathered to¬ 
wards the end of November. 

This tree exhibits great variety in 
fruit, size, quality, and colour; twenty,, 
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different kinds have been euuineruted. 
Perhaps no tree whatever, is used for 
so many and valuable purposes as the 
date-tree : even the stones are given to 
camels and sheep as food. 

Another genus of trees, called Date- 
PALM, Datb - PLUM, or Diospyrus, 
consisting of eight species, chiefly na¬ 
tives of the East Indies, has been de- 
soribed, of which the two following 
are most worthy of note ; The lotus, 
having the surface of its leaves of dif¬ 
ferent colours, 18 found in Africa and 
Italy, in which last country* it grows 
thirty feet high. The Virginianum, 
Pitchumcii, Pishoinan, or Persimen 
plum, is a native of Virginia, rising to 
twelve or fourteen feet high. Both 
species may be cultivated from seeds 
in our gardens, though most successful 
in our green-houses, or moderate hot¬ 
beds ; and if gradually inured to our 
climate, when young plants, will ulti¬ 
mately endure all its varieties. 

PALM, the Fan, or Vorypha, a ge¬ 
nus consisting of two species, natives 
of the East Indies, and the Moluccas, 
as follow ; the umbraculifera, or Um¬ 
brella-tree, with a straight stem, and as 
tall as a ship’s mast, ; leaves the largest 
of all vegetables, one being able to 
cover twenty men j each when dry be¬ 
comes folded like a fan j blossoms yel¬ 
low, with a strung smell. The pith of 
the trunk is beaten into a kind of flow¬ 
er, and baked into cakes; the plums, 
or fruit, have a pleasant flavour, and 
are much esteemed by the natives. The 
leaves serve also for covering houses, 
and for writing upon j most of the 
books shown in Europe, for the Egyp¬ 
tian papyrus, are made from the leaves 
of this palm. The rotundifolia is the 
other species. 

PALM, the Dwarf, Palmetto, or 
ChamcFTops, a genus in botany, having 
a three* parted calyx, petals three, sta¬ 
mens six, pistils three, drupe three, one¬ 
sided ; it consists of tliree species, na¬ 
tives of the south of Europe, Japan, 
and Cochin-China. 

PALM - OIL, a butyraceous oil 
usually imported from the coast of 
Guinea, and said to be the produc- 
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tion of the cocos hutyracea, a species of 
palm, native of the Brasil. This, how- 
ever, is doubtful. It is eaten by the 
inhabitants of the warmer parts of 
Africa instead of butter. In this coun¬ 
try it is used as an emollient in some 
few ointments, &c., but we think from 
its soon becoming rancid, as well as 
from its very slight medicinal qualities, 
that it ought no longer to form an ar¬ 
ticle of the materia medica. It is oc- 
cahintmlly used, we believe, by soap¬ 
boilers. 

PalpUation of the heart. See Heart. 

PALSV, or Paralysis, a disease dis¬ 
tinguished by a loss or diminution of 
the power of voluntary motion, and of 
nervous energy, affecting certain parts 
of tlie body, and often accompanied 
with drowsiness. It is sometimes con¬ 
fined to a particular part, but it more 
usually happens that one entire side of 
the body, from the head downwards, is 
affected. When one half of the body 
is affected longitudinally on one side, 
it is termed hemiplegia ; when trans¬ 
versely, as both legs and thighs, it is 
termed paraplegia. This disease is al¬ 
so symptomatic of several diseases, as 
worms, scrofula, syphilis, poisons, &c. 

It may arise from various causes ; 
from apoplexy j immoderate use of in¬ 
toxicating liquors; excessive indulgence 
in sexual gratifleatiou ; by ligatures on 
some of the leading nerves; poisons, 
particularly the poison of lead ; in a 
word, whatever has a tendency unduly 
to exhaust the irritability, or excitabi¬ 
lity of the system, may produce this 
disease. 

It usually comes on with a sudden 
and immediate loss of the motion and 
sensibility of the parts ; but, in a few 
instauces, it is preceded by a numb¬ 
ness, coldness, and paleness, and some¬ 
times by slight convulsive twitches. 
When the head is much affected, the 
eye and mouth is drawn on one side, 
the memory and judgment much im¬ 
paired, and the speech indistinct and 
incoherent. If it affects the extremi¬ 
ties, and is of long duration, with the 
loss of motion and sensibility, there 
also a considerable fiaccidity and west- 
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aiig away in the muscles of the parts af¬ 
fected. When it attacks any vital part, 
such as the brain, heart, or lungs, it 
soon terminates fatally. When it arises 
from injuries done to the spinal marrow, 
it is usually incurable; and in an ad¬ 
vanced period of life, the prognostics are 
much against its removal. 

The cure must be attempted by re¬ 
moving, as far as possible, any com¬ 
pressing causes, and to rouse gradually, 
the torpid portion of the nervous sys¬ 
tem. It may sometimes be proper, where 
the attack is sudden, the disease oii- 
giiiatiug in the bead, with great deter¬ 
mination of blood to that part, particu- 
larlv if in a plethoric habit, to open the 
temporal artery, or jugular vein, and 
exhibit cupping glasses to the neck, and 
give also active purges. But where 
the patient is advanced in life, and of a 
debilitated constitution, regular evacu¬ 
ations from the bowels, and blisters to 
the nape of the neck, with stimulant 
diaphoretics, as ammonia, guaiacum, 
&c. in moderate doses, and regularly 
persevered in, promise the roost relief. 
Various local means of increasing the 
circulation, and exciting the nervous 
energy in the afi’ected parts, may be 
employed with decided benefit j such 
are mustard poultices, an embrocation 
of horse - radish ; fomentations ; the 
vapour bath; electricity ; galvanism $ 
and a variety of stimulant, rubefacient, 
and even blistering applications, may 
materially assist the recovery. A sti¬ 
mulant diet, and the internal use of 
stimulant medicines, such as ammonia, 
the bark, &c. according to circum¬ 
stances, with warm clothing, will, in 
most cases of palsy, be absolutely ne¬ 
cessary. The best medical advice which 
can be had, will not, of course, be ne¬ 
glected. 

PALSY in Horses, is more common¬ 
ly partial than total. It is often a symp¬ 
tom of apoplexy, and is then to be treat¬ 
ed accordingly. In paralytic affections of 
limbs, blistering the part is the best 
remedy. Horses which are kept out in 
cold wet weather, are sometimes seized 
with a numbness of the limbs, but this 
is different from palsy, and is soon rc- 
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moved by placing them in a warm situ¬ 
ation. See Apoplexy. 

PANADA, bread boiled in water, 
to the consistence of a pap. Dry^ anti 
well baked biscuits soaked, are the 
best for this purpose. 

PANCAKE, a cake made of flour 
and other ingredients, and baked in a 
frying pan. Perhaps a more unwhole¬ 
some dish than this, for the dyspeptic 
and valetudinarian, can scarcely be pre¬ 
pared. 

PANCREAS, or Sweet-bread, in 
anatomy, is a large gland of the saliva¬ 
ry kind, of a long figure, compared to 
a dog’s tongue; it lies across the up¬ 
per and back part of the abdomen, un¬ 
der the stomach. Its use is to secrete a 
juice called the pancreatic juice, which 
appears tube similar in its properties 
to saliva, and together with the bile, 
helps to complete the digestion of the 
aliment, and renders it fit to enter the 
lacteals. It has a duct, called the pan¬ 
creatic duct, which is white and small, 
and runs through the middle of it, to¬ 
wards the duodenum, into which it 
pours its contents by an opening com¬ 
mon to it, and to the ductus communis 
choledochus. 

PANGOLIN, or Manis, a genus of 
animals, consisting of two species, dis¬ 
tinguished by a round extensile tongue; 
toothless ; mouth narrowed into a snout; 
body covered above with moveable bony 
scales. 

The Pentadactyla, or Short-tailed 
manis, is in length from six to eiglit 
feet including the tail; inhabits Guinea, 
China, and India; when irritated erects 
its scales ; when attacked rolls up ; feeds 
on ants and other insects. From the 
strength of its scales it is able, when 
rolled up, to resist the attack of the 
leopard ; and by twisting its scales lound 
the trunk of the elephant, it is said to 
destroy this bulky animal. 

The Ti'lradactyla, or Lotig-laiitd 
manis, is supjiosed to be a n.it-ve of’ 
Guinea, length of the body about I'oui- 
teeii inches, tail more than three leet. 

These animals ajiproacii very near 1 1 ..’ 
genus of lizards. 

PANIC-GRASS, or Pauki - . (- 
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nuB of plants, having the calyx three 
valved, one-flowered j the third valve 
very small; seed invested with the per¬ 
manent iiardened corol. Eigluy-two 
species scatteredovertlie globe, of which 
four are common to ourown corn-fields; 
of these,sonic are spiked,othei spanieled. 
Those common to our own fields are the 
following : 

The verticillatum,mth whorled,spike, 
and difl'usc culms, found in corn fields; 
the cms gain, with spike doubly com- 
)>ound, found in our wet fields^ ano¬ 
ther variety* with the awns ten tunes as 
long as the glumes 5 —the sawgaino/c, 
having finger-like spikes, found also in 
onr corn-fields ;—the dactylon, with 
finger-like spikes and creeping roots, 
is found on our sandy shores, 

'fhe two following are deserving par¬ 
ticular notice: 

Tlie/ta/ic»n, with a compound spike, 
culm simple; leaves alternate, flat, 
striate, reflecte<l. It is from this plant 
the Italians obtain their millet-seed, 
whence its specific name; a native of 
the Indies. 

The Miliaceum, or Millet panic, has 
a loose, flaccid panicle ; leaves with 
hairy or glabrous sheaths j glumes mu- 
cronate, nerved j culm chanelled, 
branched, leafy. The seeds are the 
common millet seeds of the shops. The 
plant is indigenous to India. 

Milletseeds make an occasional variety 
of pudding, but they do not require any 
particular notice, 

PANICLE, in botany, a fructifica¬ 
tion, or S|)ecie8 of inflorescence, in which 
tlie flowers or fruits are scattered on pe¬ 
duncles variously subdivided ; as on oats 
and some grasses. 

PANORPHA, a genus of insects, 
comprehending nine species, scattered 
over the globe; the communis only is 
indigenous to our own country; its 
wings are of equal length, spotted with 
black and transparent; body longest; 
frequent in meadows during the early 
part of summer. The coa is a native 
of the (Ireck islands ; larger than the 
preceding, its wiiigsare beautifully spot¬ 
ted w’ltli brown and yellow. 

pansy. See ViOLET. 
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Pantaloons. See IIuesches. 

Panther. See Cat. 

PAPA W TREE, or Carica, a genus 
consisting of two species, both natives 
of India : the papaya, and theposoposa. 
The fruit of the female papaya, culled 
papaw, is boiled by the Hindoos for food, 
and has the flavour of pompion. The 
buds of the flowers are preserved as a 
sweetmeat, and the long fruit is often 
pickled like mangoes. 

Both species are propagated by seeds 
procured from their native climate. 
'J’hey should be sown in a hot bed early 
in the spring, and when the plants are 
about two inches high, each should be 
transplanted into a separate pot, filled 
with light, loamy earth, and plunged 
into a hot bed of tanner’s bark, care¬ 
fully shading them from the sun till 
tliey have taken root, after which they 
must be treated in the same manner as 
other tender exotics. They should have 
very little water; but in the summer the 
watering should be often repeated. In 
three years, by good management, they 
will produce flowers and fruit in great 
perfection. As they grow to eighteen 
or twenty feet high, the stove must be 
contrived so as to receive them. 

PAPER, a thin, flexible leaf, usually 
white, artificially prepared from many 
vegetable suVjstances, chiefly to write 
upon with ink. 

The art of making paper, ns at pre¬ 
sent practised, is not of a very ancient 
date. Paper made from linen rags ap¬ 
pears to have been first used in Europe 
towards the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. 

The ancients used successively palm- 
tree leaves, table books of wax, ivory, 
and lead; linen and cotton cloths, in¬ 
testines or skins of different animals, the 
inner bark of plants; and in some places 
and ages the skins of fishes, the in¬ 
testines of serpents and the back of tor¬ 
toises, for the reception of the thoughts 
by writing. 

A variety of plants have been used 
for paper in former ages; hence arose 
the terms codex, liber, folium, tabula, 
he.; and although, in Europe, all these 
disappeared upon the introduction of 
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the payrus and parchment; yet in some 
countries the use of them remains to this 
day. In Ceylon for. instance, they write 
on the leaves of the tallipot; and the 
Bramin MSS. in the Tulinga language, 
sent to Oxford from Madras, are written 
on leaves of plants. 

The paper long used by the Greeks 
and Romans, was made of the leaves of 
an aquatic plant called papyrus, whence 
the name paper. The paper of the 
Chinese is of various kinds; some is 
from the bark of trees, especially the 
mulberry and the elm, but chiefly' fioin 
the bamboo and cotton. 

I'he paper, however, which is now 
most commonly and generally used, is 
made from linen rags ; that is, from 
shirts and other linen when worn thread¬ 
bare ; and latterly, indeed, from the in¬ 
creased use of calico as an article of 
clothing, cotton rags are become al¬ 
most of as much importance as linen 
rags, and should have equal care devoted 
to their preservation for the manufacture 
of this useful and invaluable article. 

The first thing to be done in the ma¬ 
nufacture of paper, is to put the rags 
into a machine or cylinder, formed of 
wire, which is made to turn round with 
great velocity, to whirl out the dust; 
they are then sorted according to their 
different qualities ; after which they are 
put into a large cistern or trough, per¬ 
forated with holes, through which a 
stream of clear water constantly flows. 
In this cistern is placed a cylinder about 
two feet long, set thick with rows of iron 
spikes. The cylinder is made to whirl 
round with inconceivable rapidity, and 
with the iron teeth rends and tears the 
cloth to atoms, till, with the assistance 
of the water it is reduced to a thin pulp. 
By the same process all the impurities 
are cleared away, and it is restored to 
its original whiteness. This fine pulp 
is next [)ut into a copper of warm 
" ater, and here it becomes the substance 
of paper and ready for the mould; for 
" hich purpose it is conveyed to the vat. 
T his vat is made of wood, generally 
abou^ five feet broad and two or three 
feet deep. It is kept to a proper tem¬ 
perature by means of a charcoal fire. 
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The mould is composed of many wires 
set in a frame close together, and of 
another moveable frame equal in size 
to the sheet of paper to be made. These 
wires are disposed in the shape of the fi¬ 
gure which is discovered in a sheet of 
paper when held up to the light. The 
workman holds the frame in both his 
hands, plunges it horizontally into the 
tub, and takes it up quickly j the water 
runs away between the wires, and there 
remains nothing but the beaten pulp in 
a thin coat, which forms the sheet of 
paper. 

A notlier person, called the covcher, 
receives the mould, and places the sheet 
of paper on a pelt, or woollen cloth, 
during which the workman makes ano¬ 
ther sheet. The workmen proceed in 
this manner, laying alternalely a sheet 
and a felt till they have made six quires 
of pajier, which are called a post; when 
the last sheet of the post is covered with 
the last felt, the workrneu employed 
about the vat, unite and submit the 
whole heap to the action of a press. After 
this operation, another person separates 
the sheets of paper from the felts, lay¬ 
ing them in a heap; and several of these 
heaps collected together are again put 
under the press. They are turned and 
pressed several times, and then the sheets 
are hung up three or four together on 
lines to dry. 

The paper k now to be sized, because 
in its present state it will not bear the 
ink. The size is made of shreds and 
pairings collected from the tanners, 
curriers, and parchment makers j anil 
immediately before the operation a cer¬ 
tain quantity of alum is added to it. 
The workman then takes a handful of 
the sheets, smoothed and rendered as 
supple as possible, and dips them into 
the vessel containing the size ; and when 
he has finished ten or a dozen of these 
handfuls, they are submitted to the 
action of the press ; the superfluous size 
is carried hack to the vessel by means of 
a small pipe. The paper is now ready 
to be hung sheet by sheet on lines to 
dry. When it is sufficiently dry, it is 
carried to the finishing room, where it is 
pressed, selected, examined, folded. 
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IBiad« up into quires, and finally into 
reagns. It is here submitted twice to 
the press; first when it is at its full 
size, and secondly, after it is folded. 

Every quite of paper consists of 
twenty-four or tw^enty-five sheets ; the 
lar^;er number refers to paper made use 
of in printing ; and each ream contains 
twenty quire. In the manufacture many 
sheets are damaged ; these, in sorting, 
are put together, and two of the worst 
quires, containing only about twenty 
sheets, are placed on the outsides of the 
ream, and an: called outside quires. 
The reams are tied up in wrappers made 
of the settling of the vat, and they are 
then fit for sale. 

The process of paper making takes 
about three weeks. 

The greatest modern improvement in 
paper-making is the bleaching of the 
rags. This is conducted by difiereut 
methods, either by bleaching them im¬ 
mediately after they are sorted in the 
half stuQ', that is, after they have been 
once ground in the washing engine, or 
while they are in the engine. For the 
first of these methods, Mr. Campbell 
obtained a patent in the year 1792. It 
comiists in a chamber, which must be 
air tight, into which the rags are intro¬ 
duced ; and with proper retorts, con¬ 
taining a mixture of manganese, sea 
salt, and sulphuric acid healed to a cer¬ 
tain extent, a gas will be discharged 
from the mixture, which destroys all the 
colour that the rags may contain. 

Another important alteration has been 
recently made in this manufacture, by 
the adoption of machinery for fabri¬ 
cating it from the pulp, and at one ope¬ 
ration pressing it between the pelts, 
and rendering it fit for a second pres¬ 
sure, by which an immense saving of 
labour is made, and the quality of the 
paper; Messrs. Fopdriniers have, or 
had, a patent for these machines. 

Paper has been occasionally made of 
straw and other materials not couimoidy 
in use; and Mr. K OOP, in 1820,obtained 
a patent for straw-paper ; but the use 
of this article is not become common. 

The last improvement we can notice 
in the manufacture of paper is, by 
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Messrs. T. riiLPlN and Co. on the 
Brandywine, North Arnerica, who have 
invented a machine, which makes paper 
of a greater breadth than any made in 
America, and of any length in one con¬ 
tinued unbroken succession of tine or 
coarse materials, regulated at pleasure 
to a greater or less thickness. 

Wove, or woven [)a[)er, is made in 
moulds, the wires of which are exceed¬ 
ingly fine, of equal thickness, and woven 
or latticed one within another. The 
marks, therefore, of these are easily 
pressed out so as to be scarcely visible. 

and paper used for fil¬ 
tering fluids, is paper not sized, into 
which therefore, the ink readily sinks. 
The best filtering paper is made of 
woollen rags chosen for the purpose. 

Pasteboard is made in a similar way 
to that of paper ; and when it is wanted 
very thick, it is made hy having sheets 
pasted one ujion another. There is, 
however, a kind of thick pasteboard, 
called mill-board, used for the covers 
of books, which is made at once. It is 
composed, like brown paper, of very 
coarse rags, old ropes, &c. 

Paper is subject to heavy excise du¬ 
ties, the particulars of which we have not 
room to enumerate; and the manufac¬ 
turer must take out an annual license. 

PAPER-HANGINGS,those papers 
which have various figures, &c. printed 
or painted on them for the decoration 
of the walls of rooms, &c. 

There are three modes of colouring 
aper hangings. The first is effected 
y printing on the colours; the second 
hy using tlie stencil; and the third by 
laying them on with a pencil as in other 
kinds of paintings. When the colours 
are laid on by printing, the impression 
is made by wooden prints, which are 
cut in such a manner, that the figure to 
he expressed is made to project from 
the surface hy cutting away all the other 
part; and this being cliarged with the 
colours, tempered with their proper ve¬ 
hicle, by letting it gently down on the 
block on which the colour is previously 
spread, conveys it from thence to the 
grognd of the paper, on which it is made 
to fall more forcibly by means ef 
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weight and the effect of the aim of the 
person who uses the (irint. There must 
be as many separute prints as there are 
colours to be printed. 

Stenciling the colours is performed 
thus: the figure which all the parts of 
any particular colour make in the de¬ 
sign to be painted, is to be cut out in a 
piece of leather or oil cloth, (such pieces 
of leather or oil cloth being called 
stencils;) these being laid flat on the 
sheets of fiaper to be printed, spread on 
a table or floor, are to be rubbeil over 
with the colour pro[)erly tempered by 
means of a large brush ; the colour 
passing over the whole is coiisi’qnciitly 
spread on those parts only of the paper 
v»here the cloth or leather is cut away. 
Stenciling 1“ I’omid, however, not to he 
so exact as paiiitiiig. 

Penciling is only used in the case of 
nicer work. It is performed in the same 
mutiner as other paintings in water or 
varnish. 

When figures are made with what is 
called flock, the paper designed for re¬ 
ceiving it is first prepared with a var¬ 
nish ground of the flgures designed, with 
some proper colour, or by that of the 
paper itself. 'I'he flock is strewed over 
the paper, which is compressed hy a 
board, aod after it is dry, the flock is 
to he brushed off with a soft brush from 
the unvarnished part of the paper, leav¬ 
ing the figures as desired. Tlie flock 
is prepared by cutting woollen rags by 
tlie hand by means of a large bill or 
chopping knife. 

Mr. John Middleton cornmunicaled 
some improvements in the printing of 
paper u few years ago to the Society of 
Arts, but we cannot transcribe them. 

An imHotinn of paper-hangingsy hy 
stenciling the colours al once on the 
naked wall, has latterly been adopted, 
and when no very great nicety of colour¬ 
ing is desiicd it answeis the purpose 
tolerably well. The wall is pieviously 
covered witli the giouiid desired, and 
the several colours are laid on at dif¬ 
ferent inteivals after each has respectively 
become di). Tlie patterns for such 
stenciling are comrnoiil v < ut in pasie- 
board ; the moil coiiven.eiit size is about 
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twelve or fifteen inches squ are; of course 
great care should be taken that the 
edges of the pattern should be such as, 
on every removal, to correspond exactly. 
In the preparation of the colours for all 
sorts of paper-hangings, and their imi¬ 
tations in stencil, great care and nicety 
are required. See Colour-Making. 

PAPIER MACHfe, a substance 
made of the cuttings of white or brown 
paper, boded in water, and beaten in a 
mortar, till they are reduced to a kind 
of paste, and then boiled with a solu¬ 
tion of gum Arabic, or of size, to give 
tenacity to the paste, which is after¬ 
wards formed into different toys, &c. 
by pressing it in oiled moulds. When 
dry it is done over with a mixture of 
size and lump-black, and afterwards 
varnished. 

PAPJLLiE, in anatomy, the fine 
term Illations of the nerves on the tongue, 
skin, &c. 

PAPULJE, or Papulous Erup¬ 
tions, in medicine, very small and 
pointed elevations of the skin, with an 
inflamed base, not containing any fluid, 
nor tending to suppuration. 

Papyrus. See Cyper-grass, and 
Papeii. 

PARACENTESIS, the operation 
of tapping, to evacuate the water in 
dropsy. 

PARADISE, Rird of, or Paradi- 
sea, a genus of birds consisting of 
twelve species, having the bill covered 
with a belt of downy feathers at the 
base ; feathers of the sides very long; 
two of the tail feathers naked ; inhabi¬ 
tants of New Guinea, the Papuan is¬ 
lands, or islands of the Indian ocean. 
The following are the chief: 

Tfie Apoda, or Greater paradise 
bird, 1 $ of a cliesiint colour; neck be¬ 
neath green gold ; feathers on the sides 
longer than the body ; two middle tail 
feathers long, bristly. Another variety 
of a smaller Mze. Inhabits the islands 
near New Guinea ; feeds on moth.s and 
butterflies; flies in flocks with a leader 
at the head, all making a noise like the 
thrush. 

The strangest tales were formerly 
told of this bird. The most remarkabl* 
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features *of 'f are about forty or fifty 
long feathers, which spring from each 
side below the wing, and, mingling with 
those of the tail, augment the miparent 
size of the animal, without adding hard¬ 
ly any thing to its weiglit. It is about 
the size of the thrush, but its feathers 
make it appear much larger. In some 
parts of India the feathers fetch a great 
price, being worn as ornaments of dress, 
both for their lightness and lustre. 

The Regia, or King of the birds of 
paradise, is a chesnut purple, beneath 
whitish; a green gold band on the 
breast; inhabits the same countries as 
the last; from five to seven inches long ; 
solitary. 

The Tristis, or Grakle bird of Para¬ 
dise,has a triangular naked space behind 
the eyes ; head and neck browm ; body 
brownish ; nine and a half inches long.; 
inhabits the Philippine Islands; easily 
docile, and imitative. 

Paradise tree. See Plantain trke. 

Paralysis. See Palsy. 

PAllAMKCIUM, a genus of worms 
consisting of seven species, invisible to 
the naked eye; simple, pellucid, flat¬ 
tened oblong, found clm Hy in stagnant 
waters or infusions; one rn salt water. 
The aurelia, chrysalis, and acutum are 
the chief. 

PARAPHIMOSIS. When the 
prmputium cannot be retracted beyond 
the glans, the disorder is called phimo¬ 
sis, and when retracted and cannot be 
drawn over the glans again, it is termed 
paraphimosis. Thes" are generally re¬ 
moved by emollient cataplasms, or mer¬ 
curial ointment applied to the part; 
and emetics and brisk purgatives; 
sometimes an eoiolient or saturnine lotion 
will be necessary to be iiitrodiu-cd be¬ 
tween the glands and the pra*putinm 
to keep the parts clean, and prevent the 
matter from corroding. When the dis¬ 
ease is obstinate, medical advice must 
be obtained. See Gonorriioca, 

PaRAPHRENITIS, or inflam¬ 
mation of the diaphragm, is sometimes 
mistaken for a cornpiaint of the sto- 
mach, kidneys, colon, liver, or pancreas. 
It is distinguished by a continual fever, 
paiu, greatly increased by bieathing or 
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cougtnng ; a sensation of fulness in the 
stomac h, and nausea; a quick, smalt, 
suffocative resjiiration; constant deli¬ 
rium, difficult swallowing of solids, 
convulsions, and hiccup. It is always 
extremely dangerous, and therefore the 
best medical advice should at once be 
had. Bleeding, and other evacuations, 
as mentioned under fever and inflam¬ 
mation of the lungs, must be adojited. 
See those articles. 

PARASITIC, a term in zoology ap¬ 
plied to those, animals which receive 
their nourishment in or from tlie bodies 
of otIicTs, as worms, polypes, &c. In 
botany it is applied to plants which 
grow on some other plant, and nut on 
tbe ground, as misletoe, &c. &,c. 

PARCHMENT, in commerce, the 
skin of sheep or goats, prepared after 
such a manner as to render it proper 
lor writing upon, covering books, &c. 
'I’hc mannfactnre of parchment is be¬ 
gun by the skinner, and finished by the 
parchmeut maker. The skin having 
been stripped of its wool, and placed 
III tbe lime pit, as mentioned under the 
article leather, the skinner stretches 
It on a kind of frame, and pares off’ the 
flesh with an iron instiument; after 
which it IS moistened witli a rag, and 
powdered cliaik being spread over, it is 
rubbed with a pumice-stone to scour 
off’ the flesh; the iron instrument is 
then passed over it as before, and then 
it is again rubbed with tlie pumice- 
stone without chalk; the iron instru¬ 
ment is then a third time passed over it; 
the flesh side being thus prepared, the 
wool sifie IS treated with the iron in the 
same manner. It is then stretched on 
a tight frnme, and scraped again ; and 
after sundry --imiliir processes it is hand¬ 
ed over to tin; fiarchinent-maker, who 
fiist, wliilc It is dry, pares it on a sum¬ 
mer, wiiich is a calf-skin stretched in a 
fiatne, with a sharper instrument than 
that used by the skinner. It is after¬ 
wards made smooth by pumice-stone, 
on a bench covered with a sack stuffed 
with flocks, by which process it becomes 
fit for use. The parings are used for 
making glue, size, &c. 

Vellum, is parchment made of the 
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#kins of abortives, or at least sucking 
calves ; it is prepared in the same man¬ 
ner as parchment, except in not being 
passed through the lime-pit. 

A Mr. Hitchco‘:k, some years since, 
obtained a patent for converting old 
skins of parchment or vellum into lea¬ 
ther, But we do not think his process 
has been much attended to. 

PARDON, a term in very common 
use among mankind, implying a remis¬ 
sion of some penalty or crime whicii is 
justly due. The power of pardoning 
in this country, and in most monarchi¬ 
cal stites, resides in the king. All 
pardons must be under the great seal. 
The effect of a pardon, for a criminal 
offence is, to make the offender a new 
man ; to acquit him of all penalties and 
forfeitures aunexed to the offence, and 
to give liitn a new credit and capacity. 
M'e cannot, certainly, as the laws now 
are, object to the exercise of the power 
of puiiloning; but it would be surely 
wiser to make o4ir laws more humane, 
tlinn to lisk the exercise of such a pow¬ 
er, which, from its very nature, must 
often be exercised partially and un- 
cqiiallv. 

PA'llENCllYMA, in anatomy, the 
spongy and cellular substance that con¬ 
nects parts together. It is now only ap¬ 
plied to the connecting niediuin of the 
substance of the lungs. Parenchyma 
is applied, in botany, to the fleshy sub¬ 
stance which lies witliin the cellular 
membrane, and surrounds the pith of 
plants. 

I’AREIRA BRAVA, the root of a 
species of CisSAMPKLos, a genus of 
platits consistitig of five species, natives 
of the West Indies and the Cape. The 
p'lreira, nft'ords the root found in "^the 
• shops under the name of pareira brava, 
which has been lecommended in sup¬ 
pressions of urine and calculous com- 
piaiiit>i, but it is little known in this 
country. The root of the caapehut 
aiiothtr species of eissainpelos, is said 
to be au antidote against the bite of ve- 
iinirinui, serpents : the last is n native of 
Jamaica ; the first of Brazil. 

PARENT, a term of relation ap- 
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plied to those persons from whom w6 
derive our temporal existence. 

The moral duties of parents towards 
their offspring are so great and impor¬ 
tant, so big with consequences to the 
future man,that it is impossible to speak 
of them ill terms too strongly. Their 
unwearied care and assiduity ; their pa¬ 
tience, forbearance, and kindness ; their 
firmness, moderation, and temper, must 
ail be 111 incessant activity if they de¬ 
sire their children to become good and 
virtuous beings; and most of all must 
parents take especial care that their own 
conduct is in accordance with those 
precepts which they desire that their 
children should follow : for a discrepan¬ 
cy between them cannot fail of being 
extensively mischievous to the young 
mind. 

In this country, by the 43 Eliz. c. 2. 
the father and mother, and also the 
giand.sire and grandmother, of feeble 
and poor descendants, art obliged to 
support them at their own expense, pro¬ 
vided they be able, in such manner as 
shall be directed by the quarter sessions. 
And, by another statute, if a man ab¬ 
sconds, and desert his children, the 
churchwardens and overseers of his pa¬ 
rish may seize his property, and dispose 
of it for their relief} he is moreover 
liable to imprisonment for such deser¬ 
tion. 

In this country the parent has certain 
control over his children before they ar¬ 
rive at the age of twenty-one years ; the 
chief is, that a child cannot contract 
marriage before that period without the 
father’s consent; but in consequence 
of the ease with which a temporary re¬ 
sidence is obtained, this is frequently 
evaded by the publication of banns. 

PARIETAL BONES, in anatomy, 
two arciied, and somewhat quadrangu¬ 
lar bones, siluuted one on each side of 
the superior part of the craniuin ; each 
of these bones form an irregular si^uare. 
See Skull. 

PARING, in farriery, an operation 
performed on a horse’s foot, with a view 
to adapt it to I he shoe. In performing 
thia operation, moie judgment and skill 
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are necessary than is commonly suppo¬ 
sed. Paring should never be perform¬ 
ed unless the horny sole is uneven: 
for as shoes are designed to preserve the 
feet, so also is the horny sole 5 and it 
would be truly absurd to remove that 
which is so well adapted for the pur¬ 
pose. 

PARING and Burning, are ope¬ 
rations which may be practised in agri¬ 
culture with great success, and are 
greatly to he preferred to every other 
method for bringing barren land into 
cultivatlun, where the turf will produce 
an adequate quatitity of ashes. Expe¬ 
rience has proved that they are much 
less expensive than clearing the land by 
tillage, produce much better crops, 
and leave the land in a better state for 
cultivation. But when the ground is 
(leticient in vegetable matter, or it' it be 
i'nll of stones and rocks, or covered 
with wood, other means must be resort¬ 
ed to. See Burning. 

IM ms, Hah-Paris, or True-love, 
a genus consisting of one species only, 
the quadrifolia^ indigenous to the woods 
of our own eountry : the calyx i? four- 
leaved, the petals four j berry, superior 
four celled. The colour and smell of 
this plant indicate narcotic powers. The 
leaves and berries are said to be etBca- 
cious in the cure of hooping cough, 
acting like opium. The root is emetic j 
but it is a dangerous medicine, unknown 
in present practice. 

Paris, plaster of. See Plaster of 
Paris. 

PARK, an extensive tract of ground 
enclosed with wall or paling, well varie¬ 
gated with wood and water, for the sup¬ 
port of cattle, and preservation of deer 
and game. It beecunes a park by cus¬ 
tom, or by the king’s grant. There are 
many parks in possession of the crown, 
as nell us of opulent individuals, of all 
which Windsor great park is the largest 
in the kingdom. 

For the paling of parks see TenCE. 

PARKIN.SONIA, in botany, a ge¬ 
nus consisting of one species, an Ameri¬ 
can tree, growing to the height of twen¬ 
ty ftet, with jiiickly branches; long 
linear, pinnate leaves, and yellow flow- 
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era on slender branches, of a most de¬ 
lightful scent. 

PARLIAMENT, the grand assem¬ 
bly of the three estates of this kingdom, 
summoned together by the king’s au¬ 
thority, to consider of matters relating 
to the public welfare. 

The power of parliament is so trans¬ 
cendent and absolute, that it cannot 
be confined either for causes or per¬ 
sons, within any bounds. It is the 
legislative branch of the supreme pow¬ 
er m Great Britain, consisting of the 
King; the lords spiritual and tem¬ 
poral, commonly called the House of 
Peers; and the knights, citizens, and 
burgesses, representatives of the great 
body of the people, and usually called 
the House of Commons. 

The house of peers eonsists of the he¬ 
reditary nobility j such are dukes, mar- 
qiiisses, earls, viscounts, and barons; and 
the archbishops and bishops, and other 
peers which the king has the preroga¬ 
tive of creating at his pleasure. The 
house of peers is not only a branch of 
the legi lature.but is the highest court of 
appeal in this country j it also becomes, 
on some extraordinary occasions, a su¬ 
preme court of judicature, siiclias in tri¬ 
als by impeachment, and also in some 
offences committed by any of their own 
body. 

The House of Commons is elected, or 
supposed to be elected, by the great 
body of the people. The peculiar laws 
and customs of this house relate prin¬ 
cipally to the raising of taxes, and the 
election of members to serve in parlia¬ 
ment. It is also the grand inquest of the 
nation, by whom all charges relative to 
impeachment, fkc. must be preferred to 
the House of Peers. All money bills 
must also originate ia the House of 
Commons. 

Much has been said and written upon 
the question of parliamentary reform. 
The result of a candid enquiry will he 
this, that ibeHouse oV Coininnns, which 
ought to be the guardian of the liber¬ 
ties of the people, may, by coriuption, 
become the means of their destruction. 
And when men unblushiiigly and pub- 
lickly avow that property, and not per> 
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sonf are the objects of parliamentary re¬ 
presentation, we may suspect that the 
hibric of such society is hastening to 
decay, if not dissolution. 

PAKNASSUS, GRASS of, or 
Pamassia, a plant indigenous to the 
bogs of our own country, having single 
terminal flowers, white, streaked with 
yellow ; it is sometimes cultivated. 

Paroquet. See Parrot. 

PAROTID GLAND, a large con¬ 
glomerate and salival gland, situated 
behind the lower jaw, under the ear j 
its excretory duct opens into the mouth, 
and IS called, from its discoverer, the 
Stenonian duct. 

PAROXYSM, a fit ; a periodical 
exacerbation of a disease. 

PARRA, or Jacana, a genus of 
birds, comprehending sixteen species, 
natives of the warmer parts of Asia, Af¬ 
rica, and America. The following are 
the chief; 

The Chilensis, or Chilese jacana, 
inhabits Chili; bill two inches long; 
neck, back, and fore - part of the 
wings violet; throat and breast black ; 
wings and short tail brown; size of a 
jay ; spurs on the wings half an inch 
long, with which it defends itself; noi¬ 
sy ; feeds on worms, &c. ; builds in the 
grass j eggs four, tawny, speckled with 
black. 

The Jacana, or Chesnut jacana, is 
ten inches long ; inhabits watery places 
of South America ; noisy ; flesh good. 

The Chavaria, or Faithful jacana, has 
a crest on the hind head, consisting of 
about twelve black feathers, three inch¬ 
es long, pendent, body brown,' wings 
and tail blackish. Inhabits the rivers 
and inundated places near Carthagena, 
in America. The natives keep one of 
these birds tame, to wander with the 
poultry, and defend them against birds 
of prey, which it does by means of the 
spurs on its wings ; it never deserts its 
charge, bringing them home safely at 
‘light. Size of a cock ; stands a foot 
and a half from the ground. 

PARROT, or Psittacus, a genus of 
birds, comprehending one hundred and 
seventy species; the bill is hooked; the 
upper mandible as well as the lower, in 
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the whole tribe, is movtabU; and is not 
connected, and in one piece with the 
skull, as in most other birds, bat is 
joined to the head by a strong mem¬ 
brane on each side, which lifts and de¬ 
presses it at pleasure ; this formation of 
the bill is a distinguishing characteristic 
of the parrot race ; feet formed for 
climbing. The genus may be subdi¬ 
vided into those having a long wedge- 
shaped tail ; and those with a short tail 
equal at the end, including the cocka¬ 
toos and lories generally, but not alto¬ 
gether. 

Of all foreign birds, this genus is 
the best known to Europe ; from its do¬ 
cility, and the beauty of its plumage, 
it has been imported in great numbei's ; 
in those countries where it is indige¬ 
nous, it is the most numerous of all the 
feathered tribes. Although it lives iti 
the temperate climates of Europe, it 
does not frequently breed there ; and 
its spirits and longevity are also dimi¬ 
nished. Parrots are so various in size, 
and in their colours, that it is impossi¬ 
ble fur language to follow their count¬ 
less gradations. It is remarkable, that 
of all the difl'erent species of parrots 
that are known and described, there is 
not one common to the new and the 
old world : A proof that the parrot is 
incapable of making long flights j so 
that almost every island in the West In¬ 
dies is distinguished by parrots pecu¬ 
liar to itself. 

The parrot, in its wild state, feeds 
on almost every kind of fruit and grain. 
Of all foods, however, they are fondest 
of the carthamus, or bastard saflVon, 
which, though strongly purgative to 
man, agrees with them very well. The 
parrot is subject to various disorders : 
many of them die of epilepsy and gout. 
They are, however, remarkable foi lon¬ 
gevity ; some have lived sixty years; from 
twenty to thirty years may be consi¬ 
dered the more common period of their 
lives, when well kept; after which time, 
the bill becomes generally so much 
hooked, that they are deprived of the 
power of taking food. They can only 
be successfully tamed, when takeo 
young. The following are chief; 
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The Vristatui, or Yellow-crested 
cockatoo, is white, with a yellow crest; 
the gentlest and most docile of the 
tribe. Found in all the tropical re¬ 
gions of India. Eighteen inches long; 
crest five. The cockatoos are the lar¬ 
gest parrots of the old continent. The 
aterrimus, or Black cockatoo, is more 
than a yard long ; found chiefly in 
New Holland. The erythacus. Hoary 
parrot, or Jaco, of which there are se¬ 
veral varieties, is most frequently im¬ 
ported into Europe at present, and 
when properly taught, is a great adept 
in language. Body a beautiful grey : 
a native of Africa. The garruhts, 
Ceram, or Scarlet lory, of which there 
are many varieties, is a native of the 
Moluccas; occasionally brought to Eu¬ 
rope. The GuineensiSt or Yellow-breast¬ 
ed lory, is found chiefly in New Gui¬ 
nea, and theMoluccaislands. The.4/ex- 
andri, or Alexand rine paroquet, is green ; 
five or six varieties; found in south¬ 
ern Asia and the island of Ceylon. The 
tnacao, or Red and Blue macaw, is 
one of the grandest of the parrot tribe; 
found between the tropics in America. 
Eggs two; about the siieof a pigeon’s ; 
mule and female share alternately the 
labours of incubation. The osstivuSf 
Amazon, or common parrot, is groen; 
many varieties ; natives of Amazonia ; 
these, us well as the criks, of ail the 
American parrots, are most easily taught 
to speak. The ockrocephalus, or Yel- 
low-heaiUd parrot, belongs to the class 
called criks by the French writers. The 
Paradisi, or Paradise parrot, is a very 
beautiful species of popinjay. The 
popinjays are nil distinguished from 
the tribes alime - mentioned, in ha¬ 
ving no led on their wings. The oa- 
reus, or Golden-crowned paroquet, is a 
beautiful bird. The class of paroquets 
is extremely numerous and diversified ; 
when properly tamed, they are good 
speakers. One of this tribe laid once in 
England, five or six small white eggs. 

Parsley, or Petroselinum, a spe¬ 
cies of the genus Apium, of which 
there are three : the graveofens^ or Ce¬ 
lery, see Celery ; the prostratum, a 
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native of New Holland, and the first 
mentioned, or Common parsley. 

Common parsley, of which there are 
three varieties, is a biemiiai, native of 
Sardinia, but now of general growth 
among ourselves. It is propagated by 
seed, which should be drilled early in 
the spring, as it remains several weeks 
under ground. The leaves of this 
plant is an agreeable culinary vegetable, 
but has long ceased to be considered of 
any value as a medicine. It is eaten 
by sheep, rabbits, &c. but we are not 
aware that its culture has been advan¬ 
tageously adopted in the large way. 

PARSLEY, the l>AST.yttD stone. 
Honey-WORT, or Sison, a genus of 
plants consisting of six species, four 
natives of North America, Egypt, Si¬ 
beria, and Portugal ; two, the amomum 
or Common honey-wort, with pinnate 
leaves, aiul the segetum, or Corn jKirs- 
ley, also with pinnate leaves, found in 
our own country. 

PARSLEY, the Macedonian, or 
Buban, a genus of plants comprehend¬ 
ing five species, natives of Africa and 
the south of Europe : the macedonium, 
with horizontal leaves, is a biennial 
plant, in its native soil, Macedonia ; 
but as it seldom blossoms in this coun¬ 
try till the third or fourth year, it is 
with us triennial, or even quadriennial : 
the plant perishes as soon as it has flow¬ 
ered. The galbanum, or Afiicau ferula, 
rises with an erect stalk, to the height of 
eight or ten feet, and ligneous at the 
bottom; flowers yellow; from every 
part of the plant when broken, issues a 
thin cream-coloured milk, which smells 
like galbanum ; and from incisions iii 
the stalk, the gum galbanum is obtain¬ 
ed. See Galbanum. The guntmi/e- 
rum, has a clierviUlike leaf and ligneous 
stein, about the height of the last, and 
like that yields a juice similar to gal¬ 
banum. The hvigattim, is a Cape 
plant. The rigidus, or Rigid ferula, 
is a native of Sicilv with linear stiff 
leaflets. 

PARSLEY PIERT, or Aphanes 
arvensis, a low indigenous plant, grow¬ 
ing in corn-fields, and flowering from 
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May till August. It is relished by 
sheep; and is strongly iiiuretic. 

PARSLEY, THE WILD, Marsh- 
Milkweed, or selinum palustre one 
of the nine species of SEl.lNUM, a genus 
of plants, some herbaceous, some sub- 
IVuticose, natives, for the most part, of 
the south of France. The first-men¬ 
tioned species is common to our own 
marslies; the root is aromatic j it is 
used as a spice in Russia. 

PARSNIP, or Pastinaca, a genus of 
jilants comprehending three species, as 
follow : The lucitla, or Lucid parsnip, 
with simple, heart-shaped, lobed, lu¬ 
cid, and acutely creuate leaves ; a na¬ 
tive of tlie south of Europe. The opo- 
punax, or Rough parsnip, with pinnate 
leaves, and yellow flowers, appearing in 
July ; a native of the south of Europe ; 
the inspissated juice of the stem is the 
opopanax of the shops. See Opopa- 

NAX, 

The Saliva, or Common parsnip, has 
leaves simply piunate, downy under¬ 
neath, sometimes glabrous: supposed 
to be merely the wild parsnip found in 
our hedges, but improved by culture. 
Its roots are sweet and nutricious, and 
esteemed as an article of food. They 
possess ail aromatic flavour, more es¬ 
pecially those of the wild plant. 

Varsuips are propagated from the 
feeds, which should be sown in Feb¬ 
ruary or March, in a rich mellow soil, 
which must be dug deeply, that the 
roots may be able to run without hin¬ 
drance. When they are grown up a 
little, they must be thinned to about a 
foot distance, and carefully kept clear 
of weeds. They are finest tasted when 
the leaves begin to decay. They should 
be preserved in sand, for winter and 
opriug use. 

The parsnip has been occivsionally 
cultivate for the purposes of husband¬ 
ly, though on a very limited scale. 
From its being capable of withstanding 
the severity of the winter season, it is 
probably better adapted to the north¬ 
ern parts of the island. And from its 
easy culture, and the great quantity of 
food which it affords, it would seem to 
demand more attention than has hither- 
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torbeen bestowed upon it by the Bril.fb 
fa mer. 

The soils most suited to this plant 
are those of the rich, deep, mellow, 
loamy or sandy kinds. On the gravelly 
and the pure clayey soils they can never 
be cultivated to much advantage. 

The land for parsnips requites the 
same preparation as for carrots ; but 
manure is not so necessary for this crop 
as for many otheis. About five pounds 
of seed are considered sufficient for an 
acre of land ; it is usually sown broad¬ 
cast. The general mauageinent of 
parsnips is much the same as for 
carrots, see Carrots. Besides the 
root, which is cut, chopped, and given 
with drv meat to rows, horses, nod ox¬ 
en, the tops alVoul much green food foi 
cattle and hogs, either after being cut 
off when taken up, or consumed in the 
field ; in the latter ineihod, the proper 
time for turning the aniinuls upon them 
is when they first begin to shrink and 
grow dry. 

PARSNIP, the Water, or Sium, a 
genus of plants comprehending nine¬ 
teen species, mostly natives of warm 
climates, the greater number of the 
Cape ; five indigenous to our ditclies, 
moist grounds, or meadows. Of these 
one only, the sisarmn, or skirret, is cul¬ 
tivated. It has pinnate leaves ; the 
root is a bunch of fleshy fibres, each 
about as thick as the finger, hut very 
uneven, covered with a whitish, rough 
bark, and has a hard core or pith run¬ 
ning through the centre. In flavour 
and nutritive qualities, it approaches 
the nearest to the parsnip : half a 
pound of this root has produced one 
ounce and a half of sugar. It is a na¬ 
tive of China ; but may be piopagated 
either by sowing the seeds or by plant¬ 
ing the slips and offsets ; the first is the 
best method. The seed should be sown 
in February ; the young plants must 
be kept clear from weeds. The leaves 
decay in October, and from that time 
till the middle of March, the roots are 
i n season. 

The Nod'iflorum, or Procumbent 
water parsnip, is an indigenous peren¬ 
nial, common in ditches and brooks. 
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The expresied iuice of thU plant h'w 
b«en recomineiiaed for cutaneous and 
scorbutic eruptions in doses of three or 
or four ounces every morning to adults j 
and to children in the dose ofthree large 
spoonfuls, twice a day ; but its effica¬ 
cy in these diseases wants confirmation. 

PARTHENIUM, or Bastard Fe¬ 
verfew, a genus of plants comprising 
two species only ; the hysteropkorui, 
cut-leaved bastard feverfew, or wild 
wormwood, an annual of the West In¬ 
dies, flowering with us in July; and 
the integriJbliinH, or Entire-leaved par- 
theniuin, a perennial plant of Virginia. 

PAKTRIDtxE, or Tetrao, a genus 
of birds, comprehending seventy-thiee 
species, having, near the eye, a spot, 
which is cither naked or papillous, or 
rarely covered with feathers. It may 
be thus diviiled : (irons ; spot over the 
eyes naked ; legs downy ; feet in some 
four, in some three-toed ;— Partridge 
and Quail; orbits granulated ; legs na¬ 
ked ; the partridges, in the male, armed 
with a spur at the legs ; the quails des¬ 
titute of a spur ;—the tinamon ; orbits 
with a few feathers, legs naked, four¬ 
toed, unarmed. We shall give a few 
examples of each tribe ; 

The Urogallus, Wood grous, or Cock 
of the wood, has n rounded tail ; arm- 
pits white: inhabits the mountainous 
and woody parts of Europe, northern 
Asia, and our own country. 

The Tetrix, Black game, or Black 
grous, is violet black ; tail forked ; se¬ 
veral varieties; inhabits mountainous 
and woody parts cif England, and Eu¬ 
rope at large.—^T'he Scoticust Red 
grous, Red game. Moor-cock, Moor- 
fowl, is transversely streaked with rufous 
and blackish ; six outer tail-feathers on 
each side blackish. 

'Flic Lagopus, Ptarmigan, or White 
game, is linereous, Iocs downy ; inha¬ 
bits till* Alpine parts of Europe and Si¬ 
beria ; from fouit'>en to fifteen inches 
long ; stupid, and burrows under the 
snow.—The or Pinnated grous, 

has the body tawny, waved with black ; 
buck of the neck, with supplemental 
wings; female without such wings; in¬ 
habits North Ameiica; less than the 
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partridge; feeds on acorns and the 
leaves of the kalrnia latifoliat or Ameri¬ 
can dwarf laurel, whence it has occa¬ 
sionally prOved poisonous at Philadel¬ 
phia: the male, at sun-rise, erects his 
neck-wings, end sings for half an hour. 
The alchatUf Pin-tailed grous, or Gan- 
ga, is varied with olive, yellowish,blaek, 
and rufous ; belly white ; two middle 
tail-feathers twice as long as the rest. 

The Perdix, or Common partridge, 
has under the eyes a naked scarlet spot; 
tail ferruginous, breast brown, legs 
white; five other varieties : greyish 
white; entirely white; collar white ; 
body brown ; chin and upper part of 
the throat tawny. Inliuhits Eurojie and 
Asia ; thirteen inches long ; frequents 
corn fields and jiastures; feeds on 
green corn, seeds, and inserts ; lays from 
fourteen to twenty yellowish, or gieen- 
ish grey eggs.—The rufus, Greek, or 
Red partridge, has the bill and legs 
blood red ; inhabits southern Europe 
and the Greek islands ; another variety 
found occasionally on the Norfolk and 
Suffolk coasts, called red-legged par¬ 
tridge ; a third variety with a chesnut 
collar, with white round spots, called 
Barbary partridge.—The coturnix, or 
Common quail, has the body spotted 
with grey; another variety much larger; 
inhabits the whole of the old world; 
seven and a half inches long; migrates ; 
feeds on corn; calls nearly all night; 
eggs whitish, with irregular rusty spots. 
—The virginianus, or Virginian quail, 
inhabits the woods of America; perches 
on trees; rather less than the common 
partridge.-^The Kakelik, has the bill, 
eye-brows, and legs scarlet; inhabits 
China; size oft a pigeon ; is named 
from its note kakelik. 

The Major, or Great tinamon, has a 
yellow body, legs yellowish brown ; bill 
black; back and tail with black spots; 
inhabits the woods of South America j 
eighteen inches long ; roosts on the low¬ 
er branches of trees ; feeds on worms, 
insects, fruits; builds twice a year at 
the root of a large tree, and lays from 
twelve to fifteen green eggs. 

All these are properly called game. 
The cock of the woods is two feet eight 
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or nine inches in length ; the weight of 
the male, which is considerably larger 
than the female, is from twelve to fifteen 
pounds. The two sexes differ greatly 
in colour as well as size. The head, 
neck, and back of the male is elegantly 
marked with slender lines of grey and 
black, running transversely ; the up¬ 
per part of the breast shining green; 
the rest of the breast and belly black, 
mixed with some white feaiheis; tail 
black, with a few white spots 5 the fe¬ 
male is red on tlie throat j head, neck, 
and back marked with bars of red and 
black j belly orange; tail ferruginous, 
barred with black 5 length twenty-six 
inches. These birds never pair: but 
the cock calls the females together, by 
a peculiar cry which he makes, perched 
upon a tree. Next to this species, in 
point of size, is the black game. The 
red game is smaller than the black 
game; the ptarmigan is the smallest 
of the rough, or woolly-legged game. 
The pin-tailed grous is thirteen and a 
half inches long j seems to be a grega¬ 
rious bird. The most common species 
of the partridge are the grey and the 
red j the former appears to frequent 
Britain alone, or nearly so. The males 
of this tribe are more numerous than 
the females : they frequently fight with 
each other. Quails are excellent game j 
their flesh is fat, juicy, and nutritive, 
and every where deemed a delicate dish. 
They are taken by calls. In some parts 
of England they remain the whole year j 
and when the frost and snow obliges 
them to quit the stubble-fields of the 
mid-land counties, they retreat to the 
shore, and feed on sea-weeds. Quails 
only lay, in England, six or seven eggs ; 
in France or Italy above twice that 
luimber : of the tinamons there are only 
five known species; they vary in size 
from nine to eighteen inches. 

PARTURITION, in Midwifery, 
that process which is usually and com¬ 
monly denominated labour. 

The period of gestation of the female 
of the human subject is liable to some 
variation : the usual term is forty weeks, 
or nine calendar months j but there are 
well authenticated instances in which 
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this period has extended to eleven, 
twelve, or even more than tweive 
months; such instances are, however, 
rare; but that females very often ex¬ 
ceed nine months, there is no question. 

It cannot be sufficiently impressed 
upon the female part of the communi¬ 
ty, that parturition is a perfectly natu¬ 
ral operalioii, and that whete the mo¬ 
ther is in good health, and no accident 
has happened to her during the period 
of her gestation, and where she has 
not omitted to take a suitable quantity 
of exercise proportioned to her ability, 
that no assistance whatever is necessary, 
in order to enable her to complete that 
operation about which many females 
live both in fear and in dread. Surely 
nature has not been, in this particular, 
less kind to us than to the inferior ani¬ 
mals. But on this subject ladies too 
often siifler their imaginations to range 
at large ; and our habits and our man¬ 
ners, unfortunately, assist in increasing 
that sensibility which imparts, some¬ 
times, it is true, the most exquisite 
pleasure; but which, on the other hand, 
when pain or when evils are to be endu¬ 
red, is but the minister to our distress. 
Nothing, perhaps, therefore, would so 
well enable a female to pass through the 
period of parturition with the least 
pain and incoiivenieiice, and with per¬ 
fect safety, as the conviction that, in 
nine cases out of ten, no assistance 
whatever is necessary; but, iie\ >ihe- 
less, it is wise to provide for tlie woist; 
and, therefore, if an intelligent female 
midwife cannot be obtained, and be in 
readiness, a male accoucheur ought to 
be in attendance. Such, however, is 
the fashion, that we suppose few timid 
females would consider themselves safe 
in the hands of one of their own sex. 

In all cases of difficult parturition, 
we presume, of course, that the best 
assistance will be at once obtained ; and 
therefore, on this subject we need not 
enlarge; but we ought to remember, 
that nature, even in the most difficult 
case, will often perform wonders. The 
room in which a parturient female is, 
should be as airy as possible; and the 
less food is taken during this period the 
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Ijetter; if any be desired, the simplest 
and best, upon ordinary orcasions, is lea 
and dry toast: nor should any idle gos¬ 
sips be permitted to pour their prognos¬ 
tications, to the great discomfiture and 
injury of the patient. 

Perhaps in nothing can the comfort 
and convenience of a parturient female 
be more effectually promoted than in 
having a steady, experienced, and intel¬ 
ligent nurse j in the choice of which too 
much care cannot be taken. A good 
nurse will take care that, previous to 
the actual process of parturition, a vari¬ 
ety of little things which are necessary, 
either for convenience or comfort, have 
been done ; one of such is that of making 
the bed in a suitable way, so that the pa¬ 
tient may lie comfortably and conve¬ 
niently, both at the time, and after her 
labour. If tlie patient be used to a 
mattress she may lie on one ; it is the 
best sort of bed j but if a feather-bed 
it should be made as nearly as po.isible 
like a mattress, by beating the feailieis 
away to the other side of the bed. Upon 
this should be laid a blanket, and a 
sheet, and upon these a common sheep¬ 
skin, or a piece of oil-cloth j over this 
a blanket doubled to four thicknesses ; 
and lastly, a sheet upon this four times 
doubled, only lengthwise; this last sheet 
Is to be laid across, and secured to the 
bedstead by tapes. The nurse should 
also know, that till the membranes are 
ruptured, or at least till the pains are 
so frequent and powerful as to indicate 
their soon becoming ruptured, the pa¬ 
tient should nut be put to bed. The 
future operations of the process will, of 
course, be left to the midwife but 
Suppose that a female should be taken 
in labour, the child be born, and no 
midwife at band ; a very possible, and 
indeed no very uncommon occurrence > 
It would be very extraordinary in¬ 
deed if some female, either a nurse, ser¬ 
vant, or friend, should not be found at¬ 
tending in such a case, and it will be 
no very difficult task to give directions 
by which both the child and the mother 
may do well. As soon, therefore, as the 
child is born, breathes, and cries, the 
umbilical cord, or navel string, should 
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be tied. To do this, about ten tlireads 
must be folded together, in order to 
make a ligature ; with which the navel 
string should be tied moderately tight, 
at about two inches distance from the 
body, and again, the same distance 
from the last knot; of course towards 
the placenta, to which the navel string 
is attached, and possibly not yet dis¬ 
charged from the uterus. The navel 
string is then to be cut between the two 
ligatures, and the child removed from 
its position. If the placenta should be 
discharged, tbatalso should be removed; 
but if it stilt remain in the uterus, no 
violence must be used by pulling the 
umliilical cord ; in general it is soon 
expelled without much trouble or in- 
<'onveiiicuce. If, however, after some 
time, the |tlacenta should not be expel¬ 
led, the umbilical cord may he gently 
drawn j and if it be completely sepa¬ 
rated from the uterus it will soon be 
expelled. 

After the child and placenta are ex¬ 
pelled, it is the coiniiioi) practice to 
make some degree of pressure upon the 
abdomen, by a bandage round it, with 
the intention of promoting u proper cir¬ 
culation of the blood ; and a bandage is, 
upon the whole, the safest course ; but 
a bandage, in healthy females, is by no 
means necessary, and may very often be 
omitted without iucouveuience. 

On the subject of parturition it 
should be always impressed upon the 
attendants, as well as the patient herself, 
that it is a process which should never 
be hurried j that nature should be wait¬ 
ed upon, not forced j and that every 
thing which contributes to the comfort 
and ease of the female, both mentally 
and corporeally, should be most care¬ 
fully, kindly, and studiously adminis¬ 
tered. The presence of an intelligent, 
experienced, and affectionate matron, is, 
at such times, of infinite importance, 
whose kindness and suggestions cannot 
fail in having the best effects; but 
young and inexperienced females are 
most commonly injurious. 

For the mode of treatment of the 
infant after it is born, see Is fancy. 

The mother, in ordinary cases, after 
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her accouchement, and suitable rest 
from her fatij<ue, requires notirm<» but 
common care and prudeiice to insiiie 
her return to her usual occupations. 
It sometimes, however, happens that 
the discliarges which take place for some 
time after delivery, aie either small in 
quantity, or totally su|ipiessed • and 
that the bowels have not returned to 
their customary action, by evacnatiiiy 
their contents. Attention to these cir¬ 
cumstances is indispensably necessary : 
for should such suppiessioiis continue, 
disease of the most daiigeious kiiul may 
be the result. See Pchupkiiai. Fever. 

In regard to the bowels Ibr a day or 
two after delivery, if no evacuation 
takes place, it is not of much im[)oit- 
ance, provided the other disehari^es are 
going on well j but on the third day, at 
farthest, if no natural evacuation be ob¬ 
tained, a dose of castor oil should he 
given. Should theie lie swelling and 
tension of the abdomen, with a paitial 
or total retention of the dischaiges 
from the uterus, warm foinentatnuis 
will he found very serviceable. But a 
medical attendant should, in such cases, 
be consulted. 

In regard to the food of child-bed 
females, for some da^s immediately fol¬ 
lowing their accouchement, a spare diet, 
chicken broth, and warm caudle, will 
be the most jiroper, although healthy 
females will often take more stimulant 
nutrition, not only with impunity, but 
with advantage. It cannot be too often 
repeated, that the child should be put 
to the breast as soon as the mother has 
recovered from the immediate fatigue 
of her labour. See Breasts, inflam¬ 
mation OF, and Infancy. 

^fter pains generally arise from the 
retention of the iliscliarges, or lochia ; 
and sometimes opiates will be necessary 
to alleviate them } but, in general, it is 
better to avoid such medicines, and to 
take those of a more opening kind, bj' 
which the evacuations will be more 
likely to be promoted. 

Should there bean immoderate dis¬ 
charge of the lochia, our remarks under 
the article menstruation, relative to this 
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subject, will be found deserving atten¬ 
tion. Set- Menstruation. 

Infants aie sometimes boin in a state 
of apparent dtuth, and may he often 
recovered Iroin such state, if suitable 
means be adopted immediately after 
their birth. 'I'liey may, however, be 
III a state of asphyxia, or apoplexy. It 
is necessary to distinguish between these 
two cases, because the tieatmeiit proper 
for one is injurious to the other. 

The asphyxia of new-born infants 
may arise from a tedious and painful 
accouchiment, attended with consider¬ 
able flooding ; fiom the delicacy of the 
infant; or, more frequently, from pres¬ 
sure upon the umbilical cord. The 
infant, in this state, is pule, discoloured, 
or livid j the flesh is flaccid ; its limbs 
flexible, and without motion ; it is im- 
IHissible to feel either the pulsation of 
the hcait, or at the umbilical cord : it 
does not breathe, but is, to all appear¬ 
ance, dead. 

However hopeless the state of the in¬ 
fant may he, tlie following |)roceedings 
must he immediately adopted. 

riie umbilical cord must be left un¬ 
tied and uncut j especially if there ex¬ 
ists no bleeding, and the placenta be 
not detached from the uterus, and a 
slight degree of pulsation is felt in the 
umbilical cord. The child should be 
placed upon the side, taking care to 
raise the head, and leaving the face ful¬ 
ly exposed to the air - the other parts 
of the body should be covered. The 
umbilical cord must not be pressed. The 
niouth and nostrils must be examined ; 
if there be any mucous matter, or clots 
of blood, which may prevent the air 
from entering the lungs, introduce into 
the mouth either the finger, a feather, 
or a piece of lint steeped in salt atnl 
water, and apply it lightly, so as to 
detach all the matter which may ob¬ 
struct the passage of the air. The 
lungs must also be inflated, as directed 
under the article Chaucoal. The 
back and the bottom of the feet should 
be rubbed with a soft brush ; the other 
parts of the body with cloths stoi |)i d 
in warm wine; light pressme may he 
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made upon the umbilical cord, breast, 
attd stomach. A small clyster, made 
with warm water and a little vinegar, or 
a few grains of salt, should be adminis¬ 
tered. If these means should not prove 
successful, theinfantmustbe placed up 
to its arm-pits in warm-water, to which 
a little wine has been added. A small 
cupping-glass may also be applied. 
Volatile alkali, concentrated vinegar, 
and other stimulants, the action of 
which is very energetic, must be omit¬ 
ted. These means must be persisted in 
for a long time, suspended at intervals, 
and varied in every way. If the pla¬ 
centa is detached, and there is no pul¬ 
sation in the umbilical cord, it should 
be tied and divided, as directed above, 
and the infant removed from the mother, 
and treated in the manner we have be¬ 
fore directed. 

The causes of apoplexy, in new-born 
infants are a seveie labour, compres¬ 
sion of the head in the pelvis, or by 
instruments, or strangulation by the 
folds of the umbilical cord. In this 
state the infant gives no signs of life, is 
ill a profound lethargy, and immove¬ 
able; the face is black, livid, and swel¬ 
led ; the skin is discoloured ; the breast 
gorged with blood, which appears ex¬ 
tra vusated ; sometimes there is ufion 
the head a soft tumour, filled with se- 
lous matter. 

In this case, the umbilical cord should 
be immediately cut, so as to allow the 
blood to flow ; to promote this effect, 
the chest and stomach must be rubbed 
willi a warm cloth ; the head during 
this time being kept elevated. One 
or two leeches must be applied behind 
the ear, if a copious flow of blood 
shonkl not follow the division of the 
timhiiicul (ord. When leeches cannot 
be obtained, one of the veins of the 
head or neck unist be opened with a 
lancet. If there be a tumour in the 
head, an incision must he made with a 
bistoury, and the flow of blood increased 
by the application of compresses steeped 
in warm water. The infant should also 
be plunged into a warm bath, to which 
some gentle stiuinlating fluid, such as 
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wine, brand}') or vinegar, has been ad¬ 
ded. During the time of immersion in 
the hath, the back must be rubbed with 
a hot cloth. 

Party-wall. See Building. 

PARYS, a mountain in the isle of 
Auglesea, famous for its copper-mine, 
which is not wrought in the common 
manner of subterraneous mines, but 
like a stone quarry, open to day ; the 
ore is a sulphate of copper; the quan¬ 
tity raised is prodigious. See Copper. 

PASSION, or the Passions, are 
generally considered those affections of 
the mind which are evinced by more 
or less agitation or action. The term 
passions is, however, very indefinite. 

The passions usually so called are 
ambition, anger, antipathy or aversion, 
curiosity, fear, hope, joy, love, shame, 
sorrow,sympathy, and wonder. All these 
have been subdivided into numerous 
varieties and deviations. 

All the passions appear to be merely 
the effects of pleasurable or painful sen¬ 
sations of the body, or pleasurable or 
painful emotions of the mind, exem¬ 
plified, it is true, in different ways, but 
uniformly referable to one or the other 
of these orders. See Ambi'Tion, An¬ 
ger, Curiosity, &c, &c. See also 
Education, and Mind. 

PASSION-FLOWER, Love in a 
mist, or Fagsijlora, a genus of plants 
comprehending forty-six species, all 
natives of the West Indies, or South 
America ; they are thus subdivided :— 
leaves undivided;—leaves two-lobed ;— 
leaves three-lobed ;—leaves many cleft. 
The following are cultivated ; 

Tlie carulea, or Common blue,—• 
the incarnata, or Rose-coloured—the 
iutea, or Yellow — the serratifoUa, or 
Notch-leaved — The maliformts, or 
Apple-fruited—the quadrangularis, or 
Square-stalked—the alata, or Wing- 
stalked—the/auri/b/ia, or Bay-leaved— 
the multijlora, or Many-flowered,—the 
rubra, or KetWruited—the muracinja, 
dr Moon-shaped—the vespertilis,or Bat¬ 
winged—the rotundifoHa, or Round- 
leaved—the cUiata, or Ciliated—tl>e 
suberoia, or Cork-barked—the nohse- 
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rica, or Silky-leaved—the glauva^ or 
Glaucous-leaved; and the minima^ or 
Dwarf pasbion flower. 

As all the above species are natives 
of warm climates, few of them, except 
the caruleOi will succeed in the open 
air in our own country ; and even this 
requires a warm situation, and often 
loses its branches in severe winters. The 
fruit of the mafiformis, is esieemed a 
delicacy in the West Indies. The fruit 
of the laurifotia, has a delicious smell 
and flavour, and isexcellent for quench¬ 
ing thirst, abating the heat of the sto> 
mach, fevers, &c. 

The passion-flower is propagated by 
cuttings plunged in a hot-bed in the 
spring. 

PASTE, a composition of flour and 
water boiled to the consistence of pap, 
and when cold, laid upon paper, in or¬ 
der to fasten it to walls, and other bo¬ 
dies. When a considerable degree of 
adhesion is desired, such as in paper- 
hangings, &c. glue in the proportion of 
two ounces to a pint of water, should 
be dissolved in the water previously to 
mixing the flour with it; and in order to 
pieveut the paste from being lumpy, 
the flour should be mixed with a small 
portion of cold water first, then stirred 
and gradually thinned, by the addition 
of more water, so as to be of a uniform 
consistence. 

Pasteboard. See Paper. 

PASTRY, food made with paste, 
such as pies, puddings, dumplings, &c. 
To plain, well-boiled pastry, when 
not abounding in too much fat, and 
other admixtnies, as food for persons 
m I ealth, and eaten with a suitable por¬ 
tion of animal aliment, there is certain¬ 
ly no objection j but to those whose 
stomachs are dyspeptic, pastry should be 
at all times very sparingly administered, 
and baked pastry not at all; to such, ba¬ 
ked or roasted fat is always more or 
less injurious, and in pastry it appears 
to acquire, when baked, a more than 
ordinary degree of injurious acrimony. 
Many of the diseases and complaints of 
children may be traced to the immode¬ 
rate use of baked pastry, and of such, 
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the pastry of the pastry-cooks is most 
to be avoided. 

PASTERN, of a horse, that part of 
the leg between the fellock joint aud 
tile hoof. 

Pastehn-soint. The fetlock joint. 

Pasture. See Husbandry, Mow¬ 
ing, Meadow, Ox, &c. 

Patella. See Knee. 

PATENT, or LettersJ*atent, are 
writings sealed with the great seal of 
England, by which a person is autho¬ 
rized to do, or to enjoy, anything which 
I f himself he could not do. 

Letters patent for new inventions are 
obtained by petition from the crown j 
they go through many offices, and are 
usually granted for the term of fourteen 
years, upon condition that the patentee 
specify his invention, or improvement, 
in such a manner, that the public ii ay 
receive the benefit of it, and may be at 
liberty at tlie expiration of the period of 
the exclusive privilege, to practise or 
employ the invention or improvoment. 

A variety of patents are autiualiy 
taken out for novel inventions, or im¬ 
provements upon former ones, so that a 
list of the patents, obtained during the 
last fourteen years, is very formidable 
and imposing. It cannot be disguised, 
however, that many patentsare obtained 
of a very trifling nature, and many others 
are wholly inadequate to the purposes for 
which they are specifically obtained. 
Patents are very often the medium of 
great imposition and fraud. See James’s 
Powder and Quack Medicines. 

PATHOLOGY, tlie doctrine or sci¬ 
ence of medicine, as far as relates to the 
descriptions, causes, symptoms,aud cure 
of diseases 

PATIENCE, the power of suflfer- 
ing ; it also implies a calm state of en¬ 
durance, either of pain or labour. Pa¬ 
tience is a state of mind the inculca^on 
of which can scarcely be enforced too 
strongly. See Moderation. 

Patience Dock. See Dock. 

PATTENS, a well-known contri¬ 
vance, worn oi casinnally by feniules, to 
keep the feet fiee from dirt and wtr; 
they are, however, always attended i; uh 
'J .U ’ ’ 
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daugor in the wearing, and it is tx- 
treinely doubtful whether that is coun¬ 
terbalanced by their convenience ; in¬ 
deed, the wearing of pattens appears to 
be on the decline. 

PATRIOTISM, a love of one’s 
country. The love of our own coun¬ 
try, and the efforts to iiU|)rove its social 
and moral well-being, are highly meri¬ 
torious, and tieserving of commendation, 
as long as those efforts do not trench 
upon the rights of other comimuiities ; 
but that patiiotism which aggrandizes 
our own country at the expense ol the 
hapiiiness or wealth of others, and of¬ 
ten inn (dy, too, because we may happen 
to have the physical power to compel 
submi'Sion to laws which we ourselves 
choose to make, is founded m error, and 
liighly injurious to the best interests of 
man. In a word, genuine patriotism is 
genuine benevolence ; and is distin¬ 
guished lioiu universal benevolence on- 

in the dili'erenee of its extent. 

i*KA, or Pivum, a genus of plants 
consisting of four species, all natives of 
Europe, one indigenous to our own 
coast 

'I'lie Sativum, or Common pea, has 
the peli^dcs cylindrical; stipules round¬ 
el and I'leiiate at bottom ; peduncles 
many tloweicd. Four other varieties— 
the common marrow fat—with the peas 
j^ri'en—with the husk eatable—with 
the ifovvors in umbels. The sub-va- 
rictiej are almost innumerable. The 
moic valuable may be divided into 
too kinds,caily and late. Of the early 
kinds aic, die various hotspurs, the 
cut\ (’ii.irlluii, the e.uly frames, Lead- 
imni’-. dwarf, the Fan Spanish dwarf, the 
Peat’, die Cluster, the Hnjal green, the 
Uaaii', a id tlic Sii.;ar [lea. The late 
km.Is are the Spamsli morrotto, Non- 
paied, M irrow fat, Dwarf marrowfat, 
the .Si.'kie, the Ro‘>e or crown, the 
Kouiiceval, the l.ongbeari'ig, the Green 
field, 1 he White field, and the Pig pea. 

As u IS now the fashion to have peas 
vei/ c.u'v, several of the former sections 
arc raised on hot hods. The method of 
doing tins is to sow the pcis under 
warm licd^e-i, or "alls, about the mid¬ 
dle of October. W'beu the plants are 
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come up, their stalks are to be kepi 
earthed up, and thus they are to remain 
till the hegiiiiiing of February, covering 
them against severe frosts with peas- 
huulm or other light covering. In Ja¬ 
nuary, or February, a moderate hot-bed 
must be made : the dung should be 
laid about two feet thick, and carefully 
beaten down, and covered about six in¬ 
ches deep, with light fresh earth j and 
when the frames have been set on about 
four days, the plants must be planted in 
the earth at about a foot distance in 
rows, and placed in each row at about 
two inches from one another. They 
must be watered and shaded till they 
have taken root,and then they must have 
as much air as possible ; when they be¬ 
gin to fruit they should be watered more 
frequently. The common dwarf pea is 
the sort always used for this purpose. 

The first sort of pea wliich should be 
sown to succeed those in the hot-bed, is 
the golden hot-spur. These should be 
sown in warm bordeis in October, the 
same as tho.se for the hot-bed, and be 
treated every way in the same mamier ; 
but as in the spring they are liable to 
be destroyed by slugs and other ver¬ 
min, it will be advisable to throw a lit¬ 
tle slacked lime upon them ; and, lest 
this crop should miscarry, two others 
should be sown after them at the dis¬ 
tance of a fortnight from each ; after 
which no other should be sown till Ja¬ 
nuary ; and after these, others should be 
sown at the beginning and end of Fe¬ 
bruary. To succeed these, the Spa¬ 
nish morrotto, which is a large pea, 
should be sown in rows two feet and a 
half distant, and the peas dropped at 
an inch or two apart ; a fortnight after 
this another crop should be sown with 
this or some large pea, and thus conti¬ 
nued every fortnight till the beginning 
of June. 

The with four-leaved peti¬ 

oles, stipules creiiate, and peduncles 
oiie-flowered, is often cultivated, though 
less frequently fur general use. 

The Marifimum, or English sea pea. 
ha.s the petioles flattish on the up;.t'r 
sidt; stem angular ; stipule narr.iw- 
shaped, and peduncles many flowered. 
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It is found wild upon the coast of Sus¬ 
sex, and in several other maritime coun¬ 
ties ; it is nearly allied to the genus lu- 
thyrus, or the sweet pea. 

The Ochrus, or Yellow-flowered pea, 
has decurrent, membrauacooiis, two- 
haved petiolosj peduncles one-flowered; 
a native of Crete and Italy j flowers pale 
yellow, small; pods two inches long ; 
the peas may be eaten green, but, unless 
hen very young, they are 
never so good as the com¬ 
mon pea. 

All these may be sown and managed 
as the common garden pea. 

Peas, as an Agricultural crop, are 
lass certain than most others. But from 
such crops, when full, having a tenden¬ 
cy to improve the lands on wlin h they 
are grown, as well as to render them 
clean and free from weeds, they are cul¬ 
tivated to a considerable extent in ma¬ 
ny districts of the kingdom. This crop 
may be grown upon almost any kind of 
soil, but succeeds best on such as are 
dry, and possess a middling degree of 
lightness, with a tolerable mellow con¬ 
dition, having a portion of calcareous 
matter in their composition ; hut strong 
and new broken up clayey soils will of¬ 
ten be found to produce large crops of 
peas. They may also he grown after 
wheat, oats, and most other kinds of 
grain. But after whatever crops they 
may be cultivated, the land should be 
reduced into a tolerable state of pulveii- 
zation ; and, on the more stiff’ lands, this 
should be effected by autumnal plow¬ 
ing, so that by scarifiers and scuffleisin 
the spring, tlie peas may be sown with¬ 
out any further plonghiiig. The best 
husbandry seems to decide, that peas 
want no manure whatever. 

The time of sowing must, of course-, 
depend upon the intentions of the culti¬ 
vator. In the neighbourhood of large 
towns, when the peas are designed for 
podding, in order to be sent green to 
the market, the periods from January to 
the latter end of March are the best. 
But for the crop which is designed to 
be perfected on the land, March will, in 
general, be the best time for the grey 
pease ) and when put in at a later pe- 
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riod, in April, the white, or more early 
kinds, should always be preferred. The 
proportion of seed must also vaiy. The 
usual quantity is from two and a half 
to three bushels aiul a half per acre. 
They are sometimes, although not often 
sown broadcast; the most usual method 
is either by drilling or dibbling. The 
proper distance for drilling is m rmvs 
about twelve or sixteen inches apart I’cr 
haiid-hoeing ; and wheie horse-hoeing 
is employed from two to time feet; the 
depth to which the seed is de[)osited is 
fiom two to three inches ; w hen tliey ate 
dibbled they are planted at about four 
inches apart. 

When peas are sown hroadcasi, or 
dibbled, they do not admit of any after 
culture ; but when they arc di ilkd, hoe¬ 
ing them ill the early periods of lln ir 
growth 18 very advantageous, and should 
be performed twice, 'flie usual a\n:tge 
produce of dry peas per ncie is about 
thirty bushels, but we have known dou¬ 
ble that quantity produced oji .sonic 
newly broken up, strong, cliiyev lands. 
Peas are often employed lor I'dtlening 
hogs. The haulm is also given u» 
horses and cattle. SeeSTUAVV. 

Green peas are generally esteemed a 
luxury, and as they are Usually eaten 
with animal food, tiiey do not apptar to 
possess, when young and teiiiier, any 
unpleasant profierties; but when old 
and difTicult to boil, they are well known 
to be flatulent and indigestible, f rom 
their analysis by Sir IIUMCIUIY DavV, 
they contain i-oiisideiably moie staieli 
than beans, less gluten, ami some soc- 
churme matter, so that we sliooid iio 
disposed to consider them upon the 
whole, as they are foiiml to lie, n.iiie 
suitable for foodtb.m those leiiurniuouH 
seeds. It IS necessary, however, when 
they are eaten m theii dry state, fi at 
they should uiuleigo lony bod.ng to 
be reridereil fit for the hnin.in sonn.ieb. 
Perhaps split peas well boiled, .ind • dueii 
ill the shai.e of fiudding, is o. e ol the 
best raeibods of piepariiig them. But 
ibe valei udinariaii lihI dy spept e should 
generally avoid them. 

Pea, eveiUsting. See Pla, thb 
Chickling. 
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PEA, the Chickling, rtr Lathyrus, 
a genus of plants, consisting of thii t) - 
six species, chiefly leguminous, natives 
of Europe, a few of Asia, Africa, and 
America j seveniudigenous to the fields, 
pastures, and hedges of our own coun¬ 
try. Some have their peduncles one- 
flowered, sometwo-flowered, somemany 
flowered. The following are most worthy 
of note: 

The Latifolius, or Everlasting pea, 
is a native of our woods, and cultivated 
with ease in our gardens by seed. A 
well-known flower. 

The Odoratus, Sweet-scented pea, 
or Sweet-pea, is a native of Sicily, and 
well known in our gardens. There are 
many varieties; with white flowers, 
dark purple, rose colour, &c. In order 
to have them blossom early in Spring, 
they should be sown in the Autumn, 
even as early as August; those which 
survive the winter, which most will in 
the southern parts of England without 
shelter, produce the best flowers in the 
spring. We may mention as an ex- 
Iraoraiaury circumstance, that from one 
])luot of the autumnal sowing, we once 
obtained above two thousand perfectly 
ripe and dry peas. They delight in a 
clayey soil. 

PEA, the Heart, or Cnrdioxpermutn, 
a genus of plants, consisting of four 
species, natives of tlie East, West In¬ 
dies, and Guinea. Of these, the hali- 
racabum, Indian heart-pea, or heart 
seed, is u very elegant plant, flowering 
in .lull and August, and though an an¬ 
nual of very slender growth, it climbs 
to ihe lops of the tallest trees in the 
forests of Jamaica. 

Fni, the Heath. See Vetch, the 

PlTTl R. 

PEACH, or Amygdalus persicot a 
species of tiie almond-tree, which yields 
a fruit with a downyskin, too well known 
to need description. There is another 
v.iriety of the same species, the fruit of 
which has a glabrous, or smooth skin, 
and also well known under the name of 
Nectarine. They are both natives of 
Persia, and rcijuire exactly the same 
kind of culture and attention. 

The chief kinds of peaches are the 
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following; the early white nutmeg, 
early red nutmeg, early avant, early 
anni red magdalene, white magdalene, 
small mignon, royal gauge, early pur¬ 
ple, noblesse, large mignon, early New¬ 
ington, royal Kensington, multa peach, 
montaulan, old Newington, bourdins, 
late purple, nivette, lisle, bellegarde, 
rambuuillet, rosonna, chancellor, la 
belled’vitry, large ad mi ruble, monstrous 
pavy, late violet, superb royal, Catharine 
peach, a tine large late fruit, lu teton 
d’eveiius, aud the chevreuse- 

The chief kinds of nectarines are 
these : F'airchild’s early Newington, red 
romany, scarlet, murry, elrugc, brng- 
uione,late green, Peterborough, temple, 
golden, violet, and white. 

Peaches and nectarines are propa¬ 
gated, if single blossomed, by inocu¬ 
lating them in the month of August 
into the St, Julian, magnum, or gage, 
or other free-growing plum stocks ; and 
if double-blossomed, into the muscle 
plum. The stocks should be planted 
in the nursery when they do not exceed 
the size of a straw, and in the course of 
one or two summers they will be ready 
for the reception of the bud. See Bud¬ 
ding. 

E'er the production of fruit, this tree 
is usually trained against a wall, and in¬ 
deed it will produce fruit no where else 
in this country, unless the branches arc 
introduced into the hot-house, which 
they sometimes are. The double blos¬ 
somed peach is, liowever, occasionally 
found in plantations, where it blossoms 
as an ornamental shrub. 

They may be transplanted at any 
season of the year whilst the leaves are 
oft*, but the best season is just after 
the fall of the leaf, in mild open wea¬ 
ther. 

Peaches and nectarines form an agree¬ 
able variety of sun.mer fruit. 

l'''orthe method of pruning these trees, 
see Pruning. 

PEACOCK, or Pavo, a genus of 
birds, consisting of four species, as fol¬ 
low ; 

The CrislatuSf or Crested peacock, 
of which there are three varieties: one 
with a compressed crest; spurs solitary j 
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another havin{' the eheehs, throat, belly, 
and wingcovertswhite ; and aiiotlier with 
the body entirely white. The plumage 
and tail of this magnificent bud are 
adorned with rich and vmious colours, 
but the most predominant is gieen of 
many different shades. This bird is ori¬ 
ginally a native of India, wheie it is found 
in vast flocks. It is now found in all 
the temperate regions of Europe, and 
in alii)Ost every part of the new world; 
and also in Africa. Thepeaeoi k arrives 
at its full size and vigour in its thud 
year. In these climates the female lays 
only four or five eggs, but in warmer 
regions twelve, sometimes double that 
number; their period of incubation is 
from 27 to 30 days. Their age extends 
to twenty years, or more. The cock 
requires fiom two to four hens. They 
are granivorous like other domestic 
fowls, preferring barley. The young only 
are esteemed good eating. 

The peacock is, however, not upon 
the whole a desirable bird for the poul¬ 
try yard ; it being very troublesome and 
mischievous ; and the cry which it makes 
is one of the most harsh and disagree¬ 
able wlilrh can be conceived. 

The origin of the white variety of this 
species is not known , but it continues, 
it is said, white in every i limate. 

The Jiicalcaratus, or Ins peacock, is 
brown ; head sub-ciested ; spurs two. 
Inhabits China; rather larger than the 
pheasant. 

The ThihttanuSf or Thibet peacock, 
is cinereous, streaked with blackish ; 
head sub-crested ; spurs two ; inhabits 
Thiliet; twenty-five and a half inches 
long. 

The Muticus, or Japan peacock, is 
blue mixed with green ; head with a 
subulate crest; spurless, and size of 
the cristatus; inhabits Japan. 

PEAR, Pear-tree, or Pyrus, a ge¬ 
nus of trees, under which we shall in¬ 
clude both the pyrus and soibus of 
Linnaeus ; which together contain twen¬ 
ty-four species, chiefly natives of Eu¬ 
rope, many of America, a few of Asia, 
and seven common to oar own moun¬ 
tains, woods, or hedges. The principal 
species are the following: 
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The Communis, nr I’car-tree, is lofty, 
branches upright, pendulous; leaves 
ovate, serrate; flowers corymbed, of a 
snow-white colour. A native of our 
own woods. The wild pear, however, 
the mother of all the orchard and gar¬ 
den varieties, is thorny, with white or 
reddish, deciduous, setaceous stipules. 
The varieties are almost iniiumerabie : 
the chief are the miiscadel pear of Metz, 
the imperial, the winter thorn, the long 
green winter, the white butler, the grey 
butter, the de la Motto, the savoury, 
the radish, the nonpareil borgaiiiot, the 
egg, the green suitiiner sugar, the sum¬ 
mer thorn, the spicy luuscadel, the 
Burgundy pear, &c. &c. The best 
kinds for making Perry, are said to 
be those of Bosbury and Baielaud, iii 
Worcestershire, and the squash jiear, as 
it is termed in Gloucestershire; to which 
may be added the John, Harjiary, 
Drake, Lullum, and horse pears. 

The Malus, Apple-tree, or Crab-tree. 
See Apple, and Crab-tree. 

The Speclabi/is, or Chinese apple- 
tree, is a native of China, and highly 
ornamental when in blossom ; flowers 
pale red, wlien ojieri and seini-upcn ; 
the buds of a much deeper hue ; fruit 
sparingly produced, and of little va¬ 
lue. 

The Pruni^ohu, or Siberian crab, is 
a native of Siberia; there are varieties 
in the size of the fruit; it is generally 
small and of a reddish colour. 

The Corvnuria, or Sweet-scented 
crab-tree, is a native of America, where 
the inhabitants plant it to giaft apples 
upon. 

The Cydonia, or Quince tree, has a 
low, crooked, and distorted stem ; fruit 
varying in shape in different varieties; 
a native of Austria. 

The Aira, or White beam-tree, has 
roundish, ovate, cut, serrate leaves, with 
parallel veins, white-downy nnderneath; 
found wild on the rocky mountains of 
our own country. 

The Aucuparia, Mountain-service, 
mountaiii-ash, quickeu-tree, qnick- 
beam, or roan-tree, is of elegant form, 
and slow growth j leaves pinnate ; fruit 
bunches of berries of a bright red or 
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scarlet j very ornamental, but soon eaten 
by the birds. See Ash. 

The Domestica, True service, or 
sorb-tree, resembles the preceding; 
leaves pinnate ; wood very hard j fruit 
pear-shaped, reddish, and spotted, ex¬ 
tremely austere, not eatable till mel¬ 
lowed by frost or timej a native of our 
■woods. There are several varieties, with 
apple-shaped, ova), turbinated, and 
compress^ fruit. 

The Hi/bridut Bastard service, or 
mountain ash, is a roiildle-sized tree, 
with loaves pinnate at the base, white- 
downy underneath; fruit the same as 
the aucuparia, but somew hat larffer. 

The three last species form the genus 
SoRttus of several writers. 

The tirst seven kinds are raised by 
grafting and budding upon any sort of 
pear-stocks; occasionally upon <|uince 
stocks, and sometimes upon wliite thorn 
stocks; the first answer best for general 
use and for large trees; the oilier two 
for trees of a more moderate size, for 
dwarfs and wall-trees. 

The services are generally raised hy 
seeds or layers; tlie first is the best 
method. 

Pear-trees, planted either against a 
wall or in espaliers, should have thirty 
feet allowed as their interval. These 
trees commonly produce their blossom 
buds at the extremity of their last year’s 
shoots; and hence they require a pecu¬ 
liar mode of pruning, as the common 
mode would take off the part which 
should bear the fruit, and produce un¬ 
necessary shoots from the same branch. 
Pear-trees ought, therel'ore, to be care¬ 
fully examined in summer, and have 
their foreright shoots taken off, by which 
means the fruit will not be oversliuded, 
and the trees will need but little winter 
pruning. The several sorts of summer 
pears all ripen best iu espaliers, but the 
winter pears require a south-east, a 
south-west, or an east wall. 

Thequince-treeaffords agreat variety 
of fruit. The several sorts are easily 
propagated, either by layers, suckers, 
or cuttings, which must be planted m a 
moist soil; the mode by suckers is most 
objectionable. The cuttings should be 
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planted early in the Autumn, and in dry 
weather must be often watered j the 
second year they should be removed 
into the nursery, and set in rows al three 
feet distance, and one foot asunder in 
each row. In two or three years more 
they will be fit to be transplanted where 
they are to stand, which should always 
be near a ditch or river, or in some 
moist soil, where the fruit will be larger, 
but in a drier soil smaller, better tasted, 
and earlier ripe. 

All these diltereiit kinds of fruit are 
useful to persons iu health, when eaten 
occasionally and in n oderate quantity j 
but III general the Viiletudinarian and 
ilyspcplic should avoid them; the sac¬ 
charine imittcr which they contain, soon 
becomes, in such diseased stomachs, 
decom|)Obt‘(l, and flatulence, and other 
unpleasant symptoms, are the necessary 
result. 

PEAK, the Garlic, or Craieeva, a 
genus of plants, consisting of five spe¬ 
cies, natives of India, the West Indies, 
and Sierra Leone. Of these, the chief 
is the Inpia, an East Indian tree, rising 
thirty feet high, with ovate, pointed 
leaves, and jiamcled flowers. The fruit 
is smooth and round, the size of an 
orange, of a garlic smell, communicated 
to animals that teed upon it. The young 
vernal buds applied to the skin raise it 
in blisters. It may be propagated in 
our own country by seeds. 

Pear, the prickly. See Cactus. 

PEARL, in natural history, a hard 
concretion, of a brilliant silvery or 
blueish white colour, found in some 
species of the oyster and muscle. Pearls 
aie generally supposed to originate from 
a distemper in the creature which pro¬ 
duces them. The fish in which they 
uie usually found is the East Indian 
pearl oyster, as it is commonly called. 
All pearls are foimed of the matter of 
the shell, and consist of a number of 
coats spread with regularity one over 
the other; they are exactly similar in 
composition to what is termed mother 
of pearl, and consist of 66 parts of car¬ 
bonate of lime, and 24 of albumen. 
Pearls are worn chiefly for ornaments in 
dress, &c. See Muscle. 
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PEARL, Mother op, is the shell 
of a fish of the oys'ter kind; it is ex¬ 
tremely smooth on the inside, and of 
the whiteness and water of pearl itself. 
It has a lustre on the outside, after the 
first scales have been cleared off by 
aquafortis, &c. Mother of pearl is used 
for various trinkets, small spoons, &c. 
&c. See Muscle, and Mya. 

Pearl-ashes. See Potash. 

Pearl-barley. See Barley. 

Pearl, white. See Colodr-making, 

PEARL-WORT, or Sagina, a ge¬ 
nus of plants, comprehending five spe¬ 
cies, one a native of Virginia, the lest 
indigenous to our own country. The 
procunthens, Trailing pearl-wort, nr 
Beak-stone, is an indigenons perenni¬ 
al, growing on walls, paved courts, &c. 
It IS an elegant plant, and one of the 
smallest of the vegetable tribe, scarce¬ 
ly exceeding two inches in height; the 
flowers are greenish white. 

PEAT, or Peat-moss, railed in 
some provinces of the kingdom, parti¬ 
cularly in Somcrsetshne, turf, is an 
inflammable substance, obtained, most 
commonly, from the immediate surface 
of the earth, and for some feet iinmedi¬ 
ately below it, in certain situations. In 
the lowland distiicts of Somersetshire, it 
forms a considerable article of fuel, for 
which purpose it is cut into large 
squares, and dried by the heat of the 
summer sun. It is unquestionably of 
vegetable origin: in many instances, 
peat-bogs are evidently the effect of de¬ 
cayed vegetables accumulating for ages 
in a fresh-wuter lake, so as ultimately to 
fill it up. It is of different colours ; 
black, yellowish, &c. As fuel, the 
blackest and heaviest is moj-t esteemed. 

The difference between peat and vege¬ 
table mould is, that the last is derived 
from finer substances, as the leaves of 
trees, the remains of arable cultivation, 
and the roots, as well as the leaves and 
stalks of the finer grasses, which con¬ 
tain a larger portion of earthy matter, 
whereas peat is chiefly composed of va¬ 
rious sorts of aquatics, and Shrubs, and 
even trees ; which, instead of rotting on 
or near the surface, are generally im¬ 
mersed in stagnant water, and only 
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partially, or in a peculiar manner, de¬ 
composed. In some \alleys, peat-moMl 
has often a considerable proportion of 
vegetable earth, washed from the higher 
grounds. 

Peat has been divided into fibrous ; 
compact; bituminous; mixed witni 
calcareous matter: with sand or clay ; 
with pyrites ; and with marine, or sea 
salt. Each of these, where they can be 
discriminated, require* different treat¬ 
ment in order to convert it into a soil, 
or into manure. Our limits, however, 
preclude our entering into these particu¬ 
lars ; but they should be attended to by 
the practical agriculturist. 

'Phe improvement of peat bogs, and 
of all wet lands, must be preceded by 
draining. Soft black peat-earth, when 
drained, is often rendered productive by 
the inere application of sand and clay, 
as a top-dressing ; when peat contains 
ferruginous salts, calcareous matter is 
absolutely necessary to fit it for cultiva¬ 
tion ; when marshes or bogs abound 
with the iiraiiches or roots of trees, or 
when the surface entirely consists of li- 
viiig vegetables, they must either be 
cairied off', or burnt. In the last case, 
theaslues furnish mgiedieiits calculated 
to improve the texture of the peat. For 
this soil soaper’s ashes are also an excel¬ 
lent manure. 

In converting ])eat into e.irtli it is a 
rule to plough or dig it in autumn, that 
it may be effectually exposed to the 
winter’s frost. If this labour be not 
commenced at a proper season of the 
year, and if the peat be once hardened 
by the summer’s sun, it is haidly |>os- 
sil)lc afterwards to divide it. 

The Cl ops best calculated for a re¬ 
claimed peat-bog, or moss, are oats, rye, 
beans, potatoc-, turnips, carrots, cole¬ 
seed, white and re<l clover, and timothy. 
Wheat and bailey have succeeded on 
such lands after they have been suppli¬ 
ed with abundance of calcareous earth ; 
and the florin grass seems likewise to be 
well adapted to this soil when moderate¬ 
ly surface-drained. See faitlier on the 
improvement of peat-lands under Fen. 

PEBBLE, the name of a genus of 
fossils consisting principally of flinU 
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They are often cut into ornaments, and 
sometimes used as a substitute for glass 
in spectacles. See Quartz. 

: Pebble is a term also applied to the 
various rounded stones of innumerable 
S'Ees, shapes, colours, and qualities, 
found on the sea shore. 

P EDILUVIUM, a bath for the feet. 

PECTORALS, those medicines 
which relieve disorders of the chest. 

PEDOMETER, or Podometer, 
a mechanical instrument in the form 
of a watch, consisting of various wheels, 
with teeth catching in one another, all 
disposed in the same plane ; which, by 
means of a chain or string, fastened to a 
man’s foot, or to the wheel of a chariot, 
advance a notch each step or eacli revo> 
lution of the wheel, so that the number 
being marked on the edge of the wheel, 
the paces may be numbered, so as to 
measure exactly the distance from one 
place lo another. Some pedometers 
mark the time like a watch, and are in 
every l•e^pect like a watch, and are ac¬ 
cordingly worn in the pocket. Spencer 
and Perkins’s pedometer is an ingeni¬ 
ous one ; but there are many others 
made by different persons. 

PEDUNCLE, a term in Botany, 
implying the fulcre of the fructification, 
urn partial stem, supporting that only. 
With respect to its place, a peduncle 
may be radicalf or proceeding immedi¬ 
ately from the root, as in the primrose ; 
cauline, or proceeding from the stem ; 
ramousj or proceeding from the branch } 
petiolary^ or proceeding from the pe¬ 
tiole ; axillary, or proceeding from the 
angle made by the leaf and stem, or the 
branch and stem, &c. &c. 

Peewit. See Lapwing. 

Peers. See Parliament. 

PEGASUS, a genus of fishes com¬ 
prehending three species: the draconis, 
or Dragon pegasus, with a conic snout, 
body blueish, inhabiting India; from 
three to four inches long the volans, 
with an ensiform snout, also an inhabi¬ 
tant of India ; three inches long ; and 
the natans, size of the draconis. 

PELAGRA, a disease not common¬ 
ly described, but said to be very pre¬ 
valent iu some districts of Italy. It 
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consists in a shining red spot, which 
suddenly arises on the back of the 
hand, in the months of March or April, 
at the season which invites the farmers to 
cultivate their fields ; this spot resem¬ 
bles the common erysipelas, but without 
much itching, pain, or inconvenience ; 
all ages, and both sexes, are liable to 
it; it sometimes affects both hands ; 
not uncommonly the chin ; sometimes 
the neck, and rarely the face; it is 
also occasionally seen on the breasts of 
the female, when they are not covered 
with clothes. Subsequently, numerous 
small tubercles of different colours 
arise on the spot; the skin becomes dry 
and cracks, and the scarf skin assumes 
a fibrous appearance ; it at length falls 
off in branny scales, but the sinning 
redness still continues, and sometimes 
remains throughout the following win¬ 
ter ; in September, however, the dis¬ 
ease disappears; but in the following 
spring, it often appears again, accom¬ 
panied with severer symptoms ; and if 
the disease continues lo return for seve¬ 
ral periods, the patient ultimately be¬ 
comes melancholy and maniac. No 
fever is present throughout the disease. 
The disease is not infectious, i or has 
the cause been clearly ascertained, al¬ 
though it is supposed to originate from 
the heat of the sun's rays. It is, most 
probably, a species of leprosy, requir¬ 
ing the same mode of treatment as that 
disease. See Leprosy. 

PELICAN, or Pelecanus, a genus 
of birds, comprehending thirty-one spe¬ 
cies, scattered over the globe j three or 
four common to our country. They 
hu\e a straight bill, hooked at the point, 
and furnished with a nail ; no.strils, an 
obliterated slit; face nakedish ; legs 
equally balancing the body ; all the 
four toes palmate. These birds are 
extremely expert at catching Bshes with 
their long bills, and are often tamed for 
that purpose ; they are gregarious and 
voracious. The following are the chief 
species : 

The Onocrotalus, or White pelican, 
is white; the gullet pouched ; bill red, 
from fifteen to sixteen inches long ; up¬ 
per mandible depressed, broad, tho 
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lower forked : gul«r pouch flaccid, 
mi^mbranaceous, capable of great dis¬ 
tension ; head naked at the sides, co¬ 
vered with a flesh-coloured skin. This 
bird is by far the largest of this genus, 
and is even supposed to exceed in 
size the swan and albatross. But, not¬ 
withstanding its si/e, it supports itself 
easily in the air, iiiid darts with great 
rapidity on its prey ; the wings being, 
when extended, from fen to twelve feet. 
It is universally spread over all the 
warm latitudes, of both the old and 
new continents. The pouch will con¬ 
tain ten quarts of water ; it answers the 
purpose of a crop, and is used by this 
bird to contain food for itself and its 

The pelican is a torpid and indolent, 
although exceedingly voracious bird ; 
it will, it is said, swallow at a meal, as 
rancli as will satisfy six men. The fe¬ 
male (lro[)s her eggs on the bare ground, 
to the number of five or six. 1 he 
young, when excluded, are fed with the 
fishes, which have been for some time 
macerated in her pouch; they are ea¬ 
sily tamed : and whatever food is gi¬ 
ven them they always first commit to 
the pouch, and afterwards swallow at 
their leisure. They are useless and dis¬ 
agreeable domestics; and their flesh 
unsavoury. Great numbers are, how¬ 
ever, killed for their pouches, which 
are converted by the natives of Ameri¬ 
ca, into purses, &c. When carefully 
prepared, the membrane is as soft as 
silk, and sometimes, is embroidered by 
the Spanish ladies, for work-bags. It 
is used by the sailors in Egypt, whilst 
attached to the two under chaps, for 
holding or baling water. 

The CarbOf or Cormorant, called in 
•some parts of England, sea crow, is 
black ; the neck long ; size, nearly 
that of a goose j found in almost every 
part of the ocean ; flesh eaten by navi¬ 
gators ; it abounds on the sea coasts of 
of these kingdoms ; but chiefly the 
north. This bird was formerly domes¬ 
ticated in this country, and train¬ 
ed to fish for its owner; it is still used 
in China for this purpose. 

The GraculuSf or Shag, sometimes 
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erroneously called crane, is black abore« 
beneath brown j two feet and a half 
long ; inhabits Europe and Iceland : 
two other varieties, its general manners 
like the cormorant. 

The 5«/a, or Booby, has a whitish 
body ; inhabits South America, and 
the neighbouring islands. These birds 
are so extremely indolent, that they al¬ 
low themselves to be taken on the rig¬ 
ging of ships, or knocked down with 
sticks, till a whole flock be massacred, 
to the very last bird. With the same 
senselessimbecility, they abandon them- 
selve.s to the depredations of the man of 
war bird. {See the next species.) These 
birds no sooner perceive them ill the 
air, than they pounce upon them, not 
to destroy them, but to make them dis¬ 
gorge the fish they have swallowed, 
which is snatched up by the voracious 
plunderer before it reaches the water. 
The booby is about two feet and a half 
long ; its bill five inches ; its tail up¬ 
wards of ten. 

The AijuUnSy or Frigate pelican, has 
a forked tail ; body black } bill red ; 
male, pouch deep red; female, belly 
white ; inhabits within the tropics j three 
feet long ; extent of the wings, fourteen 
feet; builds in rocks and trees ; eggs 
one or two, flesh-colour, spotted with 
red. The frigate pelican is one of the 
most formidable tyrants of the ocean. 
When in flocks, their audacity has 
sometimes prompted these man of war 
birds to brave man himself. Upon the 
island of Ascension, a cloud of them 
attacked a crew of French sailors ; and 
till some of them were struck down, en¬ 
deavoured to snatcli the meat from their 
hands. From the length of their wings, 
when upon liie ground, they cannot 
easily take flight, they therefore, al¬ 
though having palmate feet, perci) com¬ 
monly on tiees, or other eminences. 

The Bassunus, or Gannet, has a white 
body } bill and primary quill feathers 
black ; face blue ; two other varieties. 
One inhabits Cayenne ; the other Eu¬ 
rope and America. Thegannetsare birds 
of passage, and make their appearance 
in the British isles in the summer sea¬ 
son, ariving in March, and quitting in 
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August or September f their chief food 
is herrings ; they are found in vast num¬ 
bers on the rocky recesses of Scotland. 
The female only lays one ege, but if 
that be carried away, she will lay twice, 
or even thrice. The young are fat, and 
are a tolerable food. In St. Kilcla, they 
contribute with their eggs, a consider¬ 
able part of the food of the inhabitants, 
and are obtained by a most dangerous 
expedient, that of a person being sus¬ 
pended by a rope from precipitous rocks 
sometimes two hundred fathoms ftom 
the ground. The eggs and fowls thus 
procured, are preserved in small py¬ 
ramidal stone buildings, covererl with 
ashes to defend them from moisture. 

PELLITORY, or Parietaria, a ge¬ 
nus of plants, consisting of ten species, 
chiefly natives of the Cape, India, and 
the south of Europe ; one, the 
«a/«, or Pellitory of the wall, a peren¬ 
nial with reddish stalks, eommoii to 
thewallsof our own country, and for¬ 
merly in the materia inedica, but of 
very trifling virtues. The only culti¬ 
vated species is the arhoreum, or Tree 
pellitory, a soft, upright shrub, about 
five or six feet higli, with red shoots, 
villose with hoary hairs; flowers in the 
male, yellow, female red ; a native of 
the Canaries. 

PELLITORY of Spain, or mukc- 
mis pyretkrum, a perennial plant, a na¬ 
tive of the Levant, Barbary, and the 
south of Europe. It is sometimes 
cultivated in Britain, flowering from 
June to July. The dried root is brought 
to this country from the Levant, and 
the coast of Barbary. When chewed, 
it excites a glowing heat on the tongue 
and lips. It is chiefly useil, being 
chewed, as a sialagogue, by which in¬ 
flammations and congestions of the 
neighbouring parts are relieved ; hence 
it has been found useful in some head- 
achs, apoplexy, chronic ophthalmia, 
rheumatic affections of the face, and 
tooth-ache; and,by itsdirect stimulus,in 
paralysis of the tongue, and muscles of 
the throat. It has sometimes, though 
rarely, been given internally, from a 
few grains to a scruple, as a hot stimu- 
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last, in paralytic, and rheumatic dis¬ 
orders. 

PELVIS, in anatomy, the cavity at 
the bottom of the abdomen. It is com¬ 
posed of four bones, the two ossa inuo- 
minata, the sacrum, and the os coccygis. 
It contains the pudenda, the bladder, 
and the rectum, 

PEMPHIGUS, a cutaneous disease, 
distinguished by a number of small 
distinct red spots, fiist appearing, as it 
is said, on the inside of the thighs ; and 
gradually spreading over the whole 
body; thej’at first appear a little ele¬ 
vated above the surface of the skin, and 
lesemblc ilie early eruption of small¬ 
pox. The whole surface of the skin 
becomes at length covered, moic <>i less, 
with vesicles containing a watery fluitl, 
of the size of an ordinary walnut, many 
of them larger ; they burst, and form a 
whitish seal) or crust. This disease is 
of rare caTuircnce ; we have ourselves 
seen it ill a person advaneed in life, and 
it i«, in our opinion, causetl by poor 
living, or the consequence of some erup¬ 
tive and dfhilitat’.iig disease. It is 
usually attended with various symptoms 
of debility, quick pulse, and fever ; of 
course the best medical advice should 
be had ; but nourishing diet, beef-tea, 
the bark, wine, and acidulated drink, 
consisting of water gruel and lemon 
juice are required. The sores may be 
dressed with calamine cerate. It does 
not appear to be contagious ; but it is, 
nevertheless, a disagreeable, tedious, 
troublesome, and sometimes fatal dis¬ 
order. 

PENJEA, a genus of [ilunts, consist¬ 
ing of nine species, two natives of Ethio¬ 
pia, the rest of the Cape. From one 
of the Ethiopian species, the ginn, 
called in the shops Sarcocol/a, is su|)- 
posed to be obtained. 

Pencils. See Bj.ack Lead, and 
Crayon. 

PENELOPE, a genus of bitds, 
consisting of four species, as follow : 
the crislata, or Guaii, with an erect 
crest; bill black ; body black-green ; 
back brow'n ; neck, breast, and belly, 
spotted with white ; two feet and a half 
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{)ng; inhabits Guiana; often famed; 
makes a noise not unlike the sound 
jacu ; flesh good. The cumanensis, or 
Yacou, is blueki.sh, ciest and first quill 
feathers white ; body beneath speckled 
with white; tail long ; legs red ; size of 
a hen turkey; erects its crest, and 
spreads its tail ; builds on the ground, 
or in low trees ; u native of Guiana and 
Cayenne; at the latter place it is tamed 
and mixes with other ])oultry. The 
pipile, or Piping curassow, has the back 
brown, spotted with black, the belly 
black j wing coverts, and quill-fe^athers 
white; legs red ; inhabits as the last. 
The mar'll, or niarail, is greenish black ; 
inhabits in flocks the woods of Guiana. 

PENGUIN, or Aptenodj/tes, a ge¬ 
nus of birds, comprehending eleven 
species, distinguished by a straight bill, 
wings tin-shaped, without quill feathers; 
feet fettered, four-toed. 

This genus much resembles the auk, 
(see below,) in colour, food, stupidity, 
eggs, nest, position behind the equili- 
, bnum, and consequent erect posture; 
they are totally unfit for flight, but 
swim dextrously. The wings are covered 
with a strong broad membrane ; tail 
short wedged, and feathers very rigid. 
They are chiefly inhabitants of Falk¬ 
land islands, and the shores of the 
southern ocean. 

Although the AUK is usually de¬ 
scribed as a distinct genus by natural- 
isfa, we think it may be convenient to 
ai range it also under this head. Its 
generic character is as follows; bill 
toothless, short; lower mandible gib- 
bous,nearthe base; nostrils linear; legs 
mostly three-toed. Its colour is nearly 
uniform, above black, beneath white; 
body shaped like a duck’s. It is chiefly 
an inhabitant of the Arctic seas; very 
stupid; builds in rabbit’s holes, and 
fissures of rocks ; lays one egg, I'here 
are eleven species of this genus. The 
following are most deserving notice: 

The arcfica, or Puffin ; two varieties ; 
inhabits the northern seas of Europe, 
Asia, and America, in vast flocks; body 
black ; cheeks, breast, and belly, white ; 
hill red ; legs red. Feeds on fish and 
sea-weed ; twelve inches long; flesh 
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rank, except when very young; eggs 
excellent. 

The Tmpennis, Penguin, or Great 
auk, inhabits Europe and America; 
three feet long; timid; cannot fly; 
feeds on fishes ; eggs six inches long, 
white, with purplish lines and spots; 
bill black ; wings short, as though mere 
rudiments of wings ; legs black. 

The Cirrata, or Tufted auk, is nine¬ 
teen inches long, and inhabits Kams- 
chatka, and the adjacent islands ; lives 
on the water for days together, but never 
ventures far from land. 

PENNY, a copper coin of variable 
weight, but about one ounce avoirdu- 
poise, and of the value of four farthings. 

Penny Royal. See Mint, 

PEN NY-V\ EIGHT, a troy weight, 
containing twenty-four grains. 

Penny worl. See White rot, 

PENTAGRAPH, an instrument, 
whereby designs of any kind may be 
copied in what proportion you please, 
without being skilbd in drawing. 

Peony. SeePioNY. 

PEI^FEll, ot Piper, a genus, com¬ 
prising fifty-one species, chiefly West 
Indian or American plants ; some na¬ 
tives of the East Indies, a few of the 
Cape. The following are the chief : 

The Nii'rum, a climbing plant, grow¬ 
ing abundantly in various parts of the 
East Indies. The stem is round, smooth, 
jointed, woody, and from eight to twelve 
feet long; the leaves are petiolate at 
the joints of the blanches, ovate, entire, 
pointed, and of a dark green colour; 
the flowers are white, without any regu¬ 
lar calyx or corolla ; the fruit is a globu¬ 
lar berry, of a blackish colour: the 
black pepper of the shops. In Sumatra, 
the pepper vines are propagated by 
cuttings or suckets. In growing they 
are supported by ]>rops ; the plants are 
three years old bei’oie they bear fruit; 
they yield two crops yearly, the first in 
December, the .second in July. The 
berriesare four or five months in coming 
to maturity ; are gathered as soon as 
they are ripe, and then spread upon 
mats to dry, and trodden to separate 
the fruit from the stalk. 

White pepper, is the ripe and perfect 
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berriet, freed from their outer coat by 
means of a preparation of lime ana 
mustard oil, applied before it is dried. 

The use of black pepper as a condi¬ 
ment is well known. As a medicine it 
is stimulant and carminative; and al¬ 
though it is useful to those who are dys¬ 
peptic, yet, even in small quantities, it is 
injurious to inflammatory habits, and 
to those subject to piles. It is some¬ 
times serviceable in checking nausea 
and vomiting, and removing hiccough. 
It is also used as a stimulant in retro¬ 
cedent gout, and in palsy. The watery 
infusion is a useful gargle in relaxation 
of the uvula. The dose, when taken 
internally, may be from ten grains to 
one scruple. 

The ground black pepper of the 
shops is, ill general, most shamefully 
adulterated with powdered rape-seed¬ 
cake, commonly called P. D. The 
only certain method for families to have 
genuine pepper, is to purchase the ber¬ 
ries, and have them ground under their 
ow'n inspection. 

The Lon^um, or Long pepper, has a 
shrubby, climbing stem, and entire, al¬ 
ternate, heart-shaped leaves. It is a 
native of India; the fruit is the long 
pepper of the shops, of which there are 
two kinds, the/owg, and the short long; 
the last is esteemed inferior ; both are 
of similar virtues to black pepper. 

The Belle, or Betel, with striate, an¬ 
gular stems, and ovate, rathe-r oblong, 
pointed leaves; a native of India, and 
cultivated by props like the vine; the 
areca is a common prop ; and the 
leaves, inclosing a few bits of areca, 
which correct their bitterness, are uni¬ 
versally chewed by the Asiatics, and 
form a common present from friend to 
friend. 

The Cubeba, having a stem jointed, 
and flexuous; leaves unequal at the 
base. A native of Java and Guinea. 
The berries the Cobebs of the shops. 
They are a warm spice, but, medici¬ 
nally considered, are interior to pepper. 

The Siriboa, with heart-shaped leaves, 
it a native of India, and yields a pepper 
similar to the nigrum, 
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The Methysticum, has a forked, spot¬ 
ted stem, with oblong, heart-shaped 
leaves. The root bruised or chewed, 
and mixed with the saliva, forms the 
intoxicating juice called ava, which is 
so agreeable to the natives of the South 
Sea Islands, to which the plant is indi¬ 
genous. 

About eight species of this genus are 
cultivated in our own conservatories, 
by seeds procured fresh from the coun¬ 
tries to which the plants respectively 
belong. 

Pepper, Cayenne. See Capsicum. 

, Guinea, See Capsicum. 

—— Jamaica. See Allspice. 

PEPPERMINT, or Mentha pipe¬ 
rita, is an indigenous, perennial plant, 
growing in moist places, and flowering 
in August and September. It is usually 
cultivated for medicinal use, particularly 
about Mitcham, in Surrey, whence the 
London market is chiefly supplied with 
it. There are three varieties of pepper¬ 
mint, the first of which is the oflicinul 
plant. The root is creeping, stem 
quadrangular and branching, about two 
feet high, purplish, and rather hairy ; 
the leaves are dark green, opposite, pe- 
tiolate, ovate, rather pointed, and ser¬ 
rated ; the flowers are in terminal spikes; 
the corolla is purple. The cultivators 
of it say, that to keep up its quality, 
the root must be trausplaiited every 
three years, or it will degenerate into 
the flavour of spear-mint; and that the 
plant should not be cut in wet weather. 

The odour of both the recent and 
dried plant is penetrating and grateful; 
in some degree resembling camphor; 
and the taste pungent, warm, glowing, 
and bitterish, followed by a sensation 
of coldness in the mouth. These qua¬ 
lities depend on an essential oil and 
camphor. The oil, which is easily ob¬ 
tained by distillation of the herb in 
water, is of a yellowish colour, and 
holds the camphor in solution. Pep¬ 
permint is tonic, antispasmodic, and 
carminative. It is chiefly used to allay 
nausea and griping, to relieve flatulent 
colic, and in hysteria ; or as a vehicle to 
cover nauseous medicines. It may be 
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given in watery infusion j but the di^ 
tilled water, the essential oil, and the 
essence, are generally preferred. 

Peppermint water is made thus : take 
of peppermint one pound and a half; 
pour over it as much water as will pre¬ 
vent burning during the distillation. 
Distil off a gallon. I'his water is given 
alnrost at pleasure; its dose may be, 
however, from two to six duidouuces. 

Essence of peppermint is made thus *. 
take of oil of peppermint four ounces ; 
of rectified spirit of wine one pint: mix 
them. This is a useful form for making 
peppermint water without the trouble 
of distillation : two fiuidrachms drop¬ 
ped upon half an ounce of lump sugar, 
rubbed a little together, and then dis¬ 
solved in a pint of water, will make a 
peppermint water superior to most 
which is to be obtained in the shops. 
Essence of peppermint is also useful to 
be taken alone, being dropped upon 
sugar, for flatulencies and colic. The 
dose is from five to ten drops. The 
essence of peppermint usually sold in 
the shops as a quack medicine, does 
not contain more than one half of the 
proportion of the oil here ordered. 

The dose of the oil of peppermint is 
from one drop to four, given on a lump 
of sugar, or rubbed with mucilage. 

PEPPER WORT, or Lepidiumy a 
genus consisting of twenty-eight spe¬ 
cies, chiefly European plants : a few na¬ 
tives of Asia and America ; and three 
common to our own wastes and moist 
shades; of these last, the latifoliumy with 
ov'ate-lanceolate leaves, is the most fre¬ 
quent; the whole plant has a hot taste like 
pepper, and is sometimes used with other 
escnlents, instead of that spice ; it was 
formerly called ;poor man’s pepper. 

PEtlAMBULATOR, an instru¬ 
ment for measuring distances. It coo- 
sists of a wheel which measures a pole,or 
feet in two revolutions, and is either 
driven forward by two handles by a per¬ 
son walking, or is drawn by a coach- 
wheel, &c. to which it is attached by a 
pole. It contains various movements, 
by wheelsor clock-work, with indices on 
ts face, which is like that of a clock, to 
point ont the distances passed over, in 
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miles, farlongs, poles, yards, &c. It 
is of great use in measuring roads, and 
great distances on level ground. 

PERCEPTION, that power or fa¬ 
culty, by which, through the medium 
of the senses, we have the cognizance 
of objects distinct and apart from our¬ 
selves. It appears to be the second 
power or operation of the mind, sensa¬ 
tion being the first. 

PERCH, or Percay a genus of fishes, 
comprehending sixty species, scattered 
through the seas of the globe, four or 
five of which are found in the waters of 
our own country. The distinguishing 
characters of this genus are, jaws un¬ 
equal, teeth sharp, incurved j giil-co- 
vers scaly, gill-membrane seven-rayed ; 
scales hard, rough ; fin spinous; vent 
nearer the head than the tail. They 
are thus divided : dorsal fins two, dis¬ 
tinct,—dorsal fin single ; tail undivid¬ 
ed,—dorsal fin single; tail forked. 
The following are the chief; 

The fluvitalis. Common, or river 
perch, having the second dorsal fin 
with sixteen rays. 

The labraxy or Basse, having the se¬ 
cond dorsal fin with fourteen rays ; back 
dusky, tinged with blue ; belly wliite. 

Both these are British fishes, and pos¬ 
sess a peculiar tenacity of life. The 
former grows to two feet long ; swims 
with great swiftness at a certain height 
in the water ; easily takes a bait; feeds 
on aquatic insects, and smaller fishes ; 
spawns, in May and June, ; very proli¬ 
fic ; it has no real air bladder; from its 
integuments may be obtained a kind of 
glue. It seldom exceeds five or six 
pounds in weight, geMerally much ligh¬ 
ter ; flesh good. The basse sometimes 
weighs fifteen pounds j shape of a sal¬ 
mon ; flesh good. 

The Scandensy or Climbing perch, is 
about a palm long ; inhabits the ri¬ 
vers of Tranquebar ; has a very singu¬ 
lar habit of crawling up trees. 

The Cemua, or Rulfe, inhabits the 
clear streams of our own country, and 
Europe generally : from six to eight in¬ 
ches long ; flesh good. 

The Nigroy or Black fish, is fifteen 
inches long ; inhabits Cornwall. 
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^ The FoTmQ$a or Squirrel fish, inha¬ 
bits Carolina. 

PERENNIAL, in botany, a term 
applied to plants which suivive tor a 
aeries of years ; most trees and shiubs 
are of course perennials ; but there are 
many other plants whose stalks die 
every year, yet the roots survive j such 
are also called perennials. 

PERIANTH, in botany, the calyx 
of the flower when contiguous to the 
other parts offructiflcation. Theperianth 
is often, but impropeily, called the ca¬ 
lyx : this latter terra has, however, a more 
extensive signification. See Calyx. 

P E R I C A R D I U M, or Heart- 
Purse, in anatomy, the nierabranous 
bag that surrounds the heart. Its uses 
are to keep the heart in its place, with 
out interrupting its office, to keep it 
from having any friction with the lungs, 
and to contain a liquor to lubricate the 
surface of the heart, and abate its fric¬ 
tion against the pericardium. 

PERICARP, III botany, the seed 
vessel or seed-case ; capsules, pods, 
drupes, berries, strobiles, &c. are pe¬ 
ricarps. 

PERICRANIUM, the inembrane 
that is closely connected, and covering 
the bones of the skull; it is culled peii- 
osteum, on the other bones of the bo- 
dy. 

PERINjEUM, in anatomy, the 
space between the anus and the puden¬ 
da. 

PERIODICAL PUBLICATI¬ 
ONS, those books, or parts of books, 
newspapers, journals, magazines, &c. 
which are published at regular or difie- 
rent intervals. 

One of the most distinguishing cha¬ 
racteristics of the literatuie of the pre¬ 
sent period is, the extensive circulauon 
which perodical publications obtain. 
We have spoken of newspajiers under 
thatarticle, to which, therefore, we refer. 
We shall here enumerate the principal 
perodical works which more or less en¬ 
gage the attention of the British public ; 
and whether we consider them as mere 
vehicles of amusement, or in their more 
useful and valuable character, that of 
imparting scientific, political, and mo- 
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ral information to a great portion of 
the people, they have obtained, and de¬ 
servedly, a high rank, by the effects 
which they have produced upon the hu¬ 
man mind, and which bulky and ela¬ 
borate volumes, however well written, 
from their limited circulation, cannot 
achieve. 

The principal monthly publications 
offireat Britain are the following . 

The Monthly Magazine ; the Gen¬ 
tleman’s Magazine ; the European Ma¬ 
gazine ; the New Monthly Magazine; 
Baldwin’s London Magazine ; the 
Ediiilmrgh Magazine ; Blackwood’s 
Ediiibuigl) Magazine ; the Medical 
Journal 3 the Medical Repository j the 
Philosophical Journal ; Thomson’s An¬ 
nals of Philnsopliy ; the Repertory of 
Arts 3 the Christian Observer ; the 
Evangelical Magazine ; the Ladies 
Mrigazine 3 La Belle Assemblee ; be¬ 
sides others on botany, tiade, agiicnl- 
ture, &c. &o. wmcli we cannot enuiue- 
idte. 

Tl'.e chief iiiontlily reviews are, the 
Monthly Review ; the Edinburgh 
Mom lily Review ; the British Critic ; 
the Eclectic Review 3 the Autijacohin 
Review. 

The London Journal of Arts and 
Sciences IS published every^ two months. 

The principal quarterly publications 
aie, the Quarterly Review ; the Edin¬ 
burgh Review ; the British Review ; 
the Pamplileleer ; the Retrospective 
Review ; the Journal of Science, Lite¬ 
rature, and the Arts; the Annals of 
Art; the Edinburgh Philosophical Jour¬ 
nal ; the Classical Journal, &;c. 

The merit and lespectubility of these 
works are not less various than their sale ; 
on neither of which is it our design to 
d.late. Many of them, it is to be lament¬ 
ed, are too much devoted to party pur¬ 
poses. The Quarterly Review is, per¬ 
haps, at tlie head of all th^ literary 
works in point of sale, twelve thousand 
copies being sold, we are informed, 
every quarter. Of the monthly publi¬ 
cations,the sale of the Evangelical Maga¬ 
zine is supposed to be the most exten¬ 
sive 5 it is said, 20,000 copies monthly. 
But the sale of the monthly literary 
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publications is much below this num¬ 
ber ; probably the naost popular does 
not exceed 4000 nioutlily ; still the 
number circulated upon the whole is 
gieat ; and through the means of in- 
siitulions, reading societies, &c. &c. 
afford a mass of information which, we 
apprehend, is unequalled in the world. 

PERIOSTEUM, the membrane 
which invests the external surface of all 
the bones, except the crown of the teeth. 
Its use appears to be to distribute the 
vessels on the external surfaces of the 
hones, and to serve as a surface for the 
muscles to slide upon easily. 

Peripneutnony. See Lungs. 
-, Bastard. See Bas¬ 
tard PKRfPNVtlMONY. 

PERlSTAL'l'lC MOTION, that 
motion of the intestines, by vvhicli they 
contract and propel their contents. 

PERITONEUM, in anatomy, a 
strong simple membrane by which all 
the viscera of the abdomen are sur¬ 
rounded, and which also lines the whole 
cavity of the abdomen. • It is outward¬ 
ly every where surrounded by a cellu¬ 
lar substance, hich, towards the kid¬ 
neys, IS very loose and fat. 

PERIWINKLE, or Vinca, a genus 
of plants compichending live species ; 
three natives of the W'esi Indies, or 
Ainericu ; fwo common to our own 
hedges and woods. The three follow¬ 
ing are cultivated : the rosea, or Ma¬ 
dagascar periwinkle ; the major,or Great 
jHMiwinkle; and the minor, or SinaP 
petiwinkle ; the last is indigenous, and 
has evergreen glossy leaves. 

PERIWINKLE, M^reath, or turbo, 
a genus of univalve, testaceous worms, 
consisting of one hundred and fifty spe- 
i ies, scattered over the globe, mostly 
marine; some inhabiting stagnant wa¬ 
ters. I'lie liltorevs, or Common peri¬ 
winkle, inhabits our own shoies; the 
fish is often eaten, and the shell too well 
known to need drscription. The cre- 
vellus, has a shell with a flattish spread¬ 
ing navel. The scalaris, or Wentle- 
trap, has a conic shell, two inches long ; 
highly curious, and very valuable j in¬ 
habits Barbary and Coromandel. The 
clathrus, or False wentle-tiap, inhabits 
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the European and Indian seas; from 
one to two inches long. 

PERRY, ufeinicnted liquor made 
from the juice of pears, in the same 
manner as cider is made from apples. 
Tills beverage is preftrred to cider by 
some persons, but as it contains gene¬ 
rally less alcohol and acid than that li¬ 
quor, it is by im means so suitable as a 
stimulant, either for the labourer or even 
the dyspeptic. 

Persecution. See Toleration. 

Persian illy. See Fritillary. 
PERSK’ARTA, Arsmart, or Po- 
lyfronum orientate, an annual plant, a 
native of India, but known in our gar¬ 
dens as an ornamental flower, blossom¬ 
ing from July to October. It is easily 
raised from seeds; those iilaiits which 
arise from the seeds which are scattered 
in tlie autumn aie often finer than those 
which are obtained from seeds specifi¬ 
cally sown in the spring. 

Persimon phm. See Palm. 
PERSPIRATION, the vapour that 
is seert ted by the extremities of the 
cutaneous arteries, from the external 
surface of the liody. It is distinguish¬ 
ed into sensible and insensible. The 
fennel’ is seen on the surface of the 
body, ill moisture, or drops, usually 
called sweat ; the latter is not seen, 
but exhales in great quantity, not only 
from the whole surface of the body, 
but from the lungs, during the pro¬ 
cess of respiration. 

The evacuation of moisture by per¬ 
spiration from the surface of the bo¬ 
dy, as well as the lungs, is perhaps 
one of the most important processes of 
the animal economy. By it the exces¬ 
sive heat, accumulated in the body, as 
well as many noxious particles, are con¬ 
stantly carried oli’. Hence the neces¬ 
sity of clothing ourselves so that this 
salutary process may not be obstructed j 
and hence when it is obstructed, the 
necessity of employing the means of re- 
estahiishiiig, as soon as possible, the due 
action of tlie perspiratory functions. 

It may, at first view, be thought 
that these functions would be b>’st pre¬ 
served in a licahliy state, by keeping 
the body constantly in a suitable degree 
3 X 
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of warmth, or relaxation ; and with the 
valetudinarian and sedentary, great at¬ 
tention is necessary, in this respect; 
bnt it is well known, where persons 
take a proper quantity of exercise, even 
in a cold atmosphere, so as to enable 
nature, if we may so speak, to overcome 
the stricture upon the skin, occasioned 
by the mere access of cold, that, under 
such circumstances, the perspiration 
will be powerfully and effectually ex¬ 
creted, and good health be best obtained. 

It has been said, that the perspira¬ 
tion is a preternatural discharge; but 
we can by no means assent to this opi¬ 
nion : for we believe it will be in ge¬ 
neral found, that the most healthy per¬ 
sons consfuutly perspire ; and that when 
the perspiration is both plentiful and 
equable, at the same time tliatthe body 
continues strong, it is an indication of 
good lioalth. It is, however, sometimes 
in excess, and evidently contributes to 
weaken the body, more, however, most 
probably, as an effect than as a cause. 
See Catareh, and Evaporation ; 
under which last article, are some ob¬ 
servations, which are very appropriate 
to this article, but which it is unne¬ 
cessary to repeat here. 

The perspiration of the feet is, in 
some persons, who are in health, very 
considerable, and sometimes very un¬ 
pleasant. Such evacuation should be 
by no means obstructed. The only 
things which can be done in such cases 
are, to adopt the most rigid cleanliness, 
to bathe the feet, occasionally, in luke¬ 
warm water, and to exchange the stock¬ 
ings daily. 

The Perspiration of horses, and other 
quadrupeds, is also a highly important 
discharge. In some animals, as the dog, 
there is no visible perspiration ; in such 
animals it is thrown off by the lungs. 

In the human body, perspiration is 
easily promoted by medicine, but in the 
horse and other domestic animals, this 
is not the case. In the horse, sweating 
can only be excited by such substances 
as produce violent irritation, or inflam¬ 
mation of the stomach and bowels, or by 
exercise. Many of the diseases of horses 
end cattle, are caused by suppressed, or 
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checked perspiration: the various ap¬ 
pearances which such diseases assume, 
depending, most probably, upon the 
suddenness with which the discharge is 
stopped, and the state of the animat at 
the time it takes place. Cattle often suf¬ 
fer from being kept in cold bleak situi- 
tions, by diseases arising from suppres¬ 
sed perspiration. It is scarcely necessary 
to add, that in sheltering cattle from the 
inclemencies and cold of the weather, 
a great variety of diseases may be pre¬ 
vented } and that fields surrounded 
by trees and hedges, and sometimes 
sheds and warm inclosures, are as ne¬ 
cessary for the health and well-being of 
horses and cattle, as houses for the shel¬ 
ter of the human race. 

Peruvian Balsam. See Balsam. 

PERUVIAN BARK, or cinchona, 
a teim applied to the bark of several 
species of a genus of trees, called also 
Cinchona, consisting, it is said, of 
twelve species, all natives of the East, 
^^'e.st Indies, or South America. The 
following are the chief : 

The Lancifolia is a lofty haiidsoine 
tree, always in leaf, found on the Andes 
of Peru, growing at heights above the 
level of the sea, varying from 62.50 to 
8300 feet. It exudes, wherever it is 
wounded, a yellow astringent juice. Its 
flowers are odorous, and of a whitish 
rose colour. Its bark is the yellow bark 
of the shops. 

The Oblongifolia grows also in the 
woods on the Andes, on the banks of 
mountain streams, in great abundance, 
flowering in July ; it rises to a very con¬ 
siderable height; the leaves are of an ob¬ 
long oval shape, and sometimes from 
one to two feet long. The bark is the 
Bed bark of the shops. 

I'he Cordifolia is found on the moun¬ 
tains of Quito and Santa Fe, growing 
along their skirts, and on the plains, 
and flowering in September. The bark 
is the Pale bark of the shops. 

The Caribcea, or Caribean bark- 
tree j and the jioribunda, or St. Lucia 
bark-tree, witli elliptic pointed leaves, 
a native of the West Indies, and espe¬ 
cially of St. Lucia,are arranged by sonc 
naturalists under this genus; the bark 
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of the last has been also occasionally 
used for similar purposes as the Peru¬ 
vian bark, but it obtains little notice 
among medical practitioners. 

As cinchona bark occasionally varies 
in Its powers, and is often adulterated 
with other inferior barks, it is of im¬ 
portance to be able to distinguish good 
iiark, and the best from those of an in¬ 
ferior description. The best bark of 
the first class is of an orange yellow 
colour; and its gooduoss decreases as 
the colour varies from this to a very 
pale yellow. When of a dark colour, 
between red and yellow, it is always to 
be rejected. But perhaps the best cri¬ 
terion of all the different barks is their 
fracture: when they break short and 
shining they are usually esteenued good ; 
but when irregularly ragged and woody, 
they are commonly considered as very 
indifferent. The yellow bark conforms, 
however, the least to this rule, some of 
it breaking ragged and woody, which 
is still good. But the red barky which 
was formerly the most in request, as 
now found in the shops, is so indifferent 
that it is not often used, although, when 
in quills, and conforming in its fracture 
to the rule here mentioned, it is, we 
believcp as good as any of the other 
kinils. All these barks have a bitter as- 
tiiiigent taste ; the bitter of the yellow 
bai k IS the most intenseand disagreeable. 

The medicinal powers of both yellow, 
red, and pale bark are of a similar na¬ 
ture; the yellow, which was last intro¬ 
duced into medical practice, is now very 
gencr.illy preferred. Their powers are 
supposed to consist chiefly in a peculiar 
mutter, called by modern chemists cin- 
chonin ; but, however, as they contain 
also resin, extractive matter, gluten, a 
volatile oil, and tannin, and some other 
ingredients, it is still doubtful on what 
their virtues depend ; and although it 
has been usually supposed that the bark 
which contains most resinous matter is 
the best, yet, as the bark given in sub¬ 
stance is commonly most effectual, more 
is perhaps attributable to the woody 
and fibrous part than has been general¬ 
ly believed. In agues in particular, tlie 
bark is not so effectual given in any 
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other way as it is in powder. Cinchona 
bark is, however, undoubtedly, a power¬ 
ful tonic, possessing also antispasiiiodic 
and antiseptic fiowers ; and superior to 
all other remedies in counteracting some 
species of febrile action ; and for resto¬ 
ring strength and vigour to diseased and 
weak constitutions. In intermittent fe¬ 
vers it may be considered almost a spe¬ 
cific, although some cases occur in which 
it is not effectual. The common rou¬ 
tine with medical practitioners is, before 
giving It, to clear the stomach and bow¬ 
els by an emetic and cathartic ; but we 
consider such practice too much like 
quackery : for in man}’ iiislaiices neither 
emetics, nor even cathartics, are at all 
necessary; they sometimes, however, 
are so; but their exhibition must be 
determined by the presence of certain 
symptoms ; such us nausea, custiveness, 
&c. 

In remittent and typhous fevers, the 
barks have been also found very useful; 
but in the last they are not so advan¬ 
tageously given till symptoms of une¬ 
quivocal debility appear, or until the 
morbid heat is abated. Tlie bark has 
also been advantageously given in gout, 
and in pulmonary consnniption, when 
considerable debility is present 3 or the 
disease assumes an intermittent form. 
In short, in the recovery after almost 
every disease, in which the strength and 
powers of nature have bi en considerably 
reduced, the bark is not only a useful 
but ail efficient remedy. 

As a local remedy, it is somc.'times 
used, in the form of gargle, in the ma¬ 
lignant sore-throat, and as a wash to 
gangrenous sores; in these cases it is 
said that the red bark is to be jireferred. 

It is best given in fine powder. The 
dose is from five grains to two drachms 
or more. In intermittents, a dose of a 
drachm, or moie, should be given at 
once ; but in other diseases it may be 
given in doses of five, ten, or fifteen 
grains, repeated every two, three, or four 
liours, and graduall} incicased until 
one, or two ounce.-' in some cases, aie 
taken in twenty-foar iionrs. W lien the 
stomach will not btai liic bark m sub¬ 
stance, some of the following prepara- 
3 N y 
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tioiis, according to circurastances, 
filinuld be given. 

Infudm of i'inchona Bark. Take of 
M'llow Peruvian bulk, bruised, half au 
ounce } boiling water half a pint. Ma¬ 
cerate for two hours in a lightly-cover¬ 
ed vessel and stiain. The dose is from 
one fluidounce to three iluidounces, 
thiee or four times a day, in dyspepsia, 
an.'l conv.descence from various diseases. 

l)f< ■ortion of Cvicfiona Burk. Take 
of yellow Peruvian bark, bruised, one 
ounce; of water a pint, lioil for ten 
minutes in a lightly-covered vessel, and 
strain the liquor while it is hut. The 
dose is the same, and given on similar 
occasions as the infusion. 

Roth the infusion and decoction of 
bark ferment spontaneously, in a few 
days, during summer, and therefore will 
not keep. They also afford precipitates 
with the strong acids, the alkaline ear- 
hoiialcs, lime-water, solutions of sul¬ 
phate of iron, with sub-carbonate of 
potash, and emetic tartar ; with decoc¬ 
tions of cbauiomile flowers, columba, 
horse vadisli, orange peel, fox-glove, 
catechu, senna, rhubarb, &c., and 
should, therefore, not be mixed with 
them. 

Compound Tincture of Cinchona Barky 
commonly called Huxham's Tincture of 
Bark. Take of yellow Peruvian bark, 
jiowdered, two ounces; of dri d orange 
peel one ounce and a half; of Virginian 
snake-root, bruised, three drachms ; of 
saffron one drachm ; of cochineal, in 
powder, two scruples ; of proof spirit 
twenty fluid ounces. Macerate for four¬ 
teen days, and filter. The dose is from 
one fluidrachm to three, or more. 

Several Extracts of bark are ordered 
by the colleges, but we have not room 
to describe the method of making them ; 
that called the Resinous extract of cin¬ 
chona hark is esteemed the best; and 
is, perhaps, next in eflBcacy to the pow¬ 
der. Its tiose is from ten grains to thir¬ 
ty, formed into pills. 

We have [described yellow bark in 
all tlie above processes ; but where yel¬ 
low baik is not to be obtained, the pale, 
or red, may be used, and perhaps with 
equal efficacy. 
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PERUVIAN MASTICH, or Schi- 

nuSy a genus of shrubs consisting of 
two species : the molle, or Leiitisk-tree, 
a native of Peru ; and the areira, or 
liraziliun mastich-tree, a native of Bra¬ 
zil 3 they are both shrubby ever-greens, 
and propagated by seeds obtained from 
their native soil, sown in pots plunged 
ill a moderate hot-bed ; aud are both 
hot.fiouse, or green-house plants. 

Pl'iSSARY, an instrument worn 
sonu tiraes in the vagina, to support the 
uterus. 

J‘(stUnicc. See Plague. 

PETAL, ill botany, a flower leaf. In 
flowers of several petals the corol is the 
whole, and the petals are the parts. 

PETECH 1 .A 5 , red or puiqile spots 
that mostly appear in pestilential dis¬ 
eases. 

PETIOLE, in botany, a leaf-stalk, 
or foot-stalk. 

PEl'REL, or Procellaria, a genus 
of birds, compreheudiiig twenty-four 
species, chiefly natives of America and 
Australasia. They live chiefly at sea, 
and have the faculty of spouting from 
their bills, to a considerable distance, a 
large quantity of pure oil; they feed on 
the fat of dead whales and other fishes. 
'J'he following are the chief: • 

The PelagicUy or stormy procellaria, 
is black, with the rump white ; another 
variety having the wing coverts and 
rump spotted with green ; inhabits most 
seas ; six inches long; except at breed¬ 
ing time, seldom seen near the shore; 
braves the utmost fury of the storm, 
skimming with great velocity among the 
w'uves; if seen hm'erlng round the sterns 
of vessels, a presage of foul weather.— 
The vitiata or Broad-billed petrel, is 
bluish asli, beneath white ; inhabits the 
Antarctic seas; twelve inches long; flies 
by night in numerous flocks.—The uri- 
natrix is blackish brown, beneath white j 
dives dextrously ; inhabits round New 
Zealand, in numerous flocks ; eight and 
a half inches long.—^T'he glacialis, or 
Fulmar petrel, is whitish, back hoary ; 
another variety with blackish wings; 
size of u gull ; found in New Zealand ; 
affords food, featliers for beds, oil for 
lamps, and a medicine in almost every 
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disease incident to the New Zealanders. 
The puffinus, or Shearwater petrel, is 
black above, white beneath j anotlier va* 
nety, above cinereous, beneath wliite; 
fifteen inches Ion*; j inhabits the South¬ 
ern and Antarctic seas j found also in 
the Hebiides} the young are taken in 
August, salted, and barreled, and, when 
boded, eaten with potatoes. The young 
of these, and some other of the species, 
are fed by the oil discharged from tlieir 
stomachs. Migrates from the Scottish 
isles in the autumn. 

Fvtunlz. See Fui.nsPAR and PoE- 

CEI.AIN. 

Pewit. See Lapwing. 

PEV\ TEll, a factitious metal, and 
very uncertain in its comjiositioii. It is 
of a liluisii white colour, soft, and sus¬ 
ceptible of consideiable polish. It is 
generally kept of difl'erent qualities. 
That which is called plate metal, is said 
to be formed of tin and regulus of 
antimony, iii the proportions of 112 
pounds of the former to six or seven 
pounds of the latter. The next inferior 
mixture, called trifling metal, is loweied 
by alloying it with lead ; of this metal 
ale-house pots arc made. Le-ad may 
be mixed with tin, in any proportion, 
without deslioyiiig its nialleabitity. 
Hence lead and tin,with or without other 
smaller additions, form tlie jiewter of 
ordinary use: and as lead is tiie cheap¬ 
est of tlie two metals, there is reason to 
believe that it enters largely into tlie 
composition of all pewter in ordinary 
use. Notwithstanding lead is a poison 
when dissolved in any of the acids, 
or even merely oxydized, it is found 
that acids do not, under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, act upon the lead contained 
in pewter vessels, especially when the 
lead is not in greater quantity than 18 
percent.; but, nevertheless, as it is very 
probable that, in most pewter, lead is 
mixed with tin in a far greater propor¬ 
tion, it is said to the amount of 75 per 
cent., the use of pewter vessels for food 
should he avoided. 

A patent has been lately obtained by 
W. Carter, Esq., for making mea¬ 
sures of capacity of cast iron, and after¬ 
wards coating them, both inside and 
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out with tin ; by which the use of pt#- 
ter pots for porter, &c,, may be, and 
we sliould hope will be, superseded, 

Phaetun. See Tropic Bird. 

Phnhmger. See Opossum. 

Phalarope. See Lapwing. 

PHARMACOPtElA, a dispensa¬ 
tory, or book containing an account of 
the articles of the materia raedica, di¬ 
rections for prejiaring medicines, &c. 

PHARMACY, the art of preparing 
medicines. 

The domestic prcscriher e ill not, per¬ 
haps, be very willing to cMcr minute¬ 
ly into this art; but there aie, however, 
several particulars which it is very 
desirable that he should know. Wc 
have, under the article Materia IMe- 
DIEA, given some rules relative to the 
compositions and doses of medicine*, 
which we need not here repeal, but to 
winch the reader will refer. For the 
most common and useful jiurposes, the 
chief implements which will be necessa¬ 
ry are, a small tinned iron saucepan or 
two, of difl'cicnt sizes, with covers, for the 
purpose oi" making decoctions, &c. j 
another without a cover lor making 
oinlnieiits, and whicli slioiild be kept 
for such purpose only; u mortar and 
pestle, made of Wedgewood’s ware, not 
marble, about six inches in diameter; 
a cast iion inoitar and pestle to hold 
about a quart; a smooth marble slab, 
about eight inehes square, and one inch 
thick ; a pair of scales and weights for 
weighing pounds and ounces ; another 
for drachms, scruples, and grains; a 
graduated glass measure for ounces and 
drachms; another for minims or drops ; 
a spatula for spreading plasteis, and a 
bolus knife for a variety of other pur¬ 
poses. One or two sieves will also be 
necessary, to separate the powiler of 
substances from its grosser parts; a 
quart and pint wine measuie, and a 
glass, as well as a common tin funnel, 
and filtering paper, will be iiiHispensa- 
ble. To these may be added a small 
still to bold about three gallons ; some 
crucibles ; a hydro-pneumatic appara¬ 
tus ; (sec Gas,) and one or more retorts 
and other glass vessels, for the purpose 
of distilling various waters, spirits, ob- 
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tniniiig gases, &c. &c. The retorts may 
either be heated by means of a spirit 
lamp or a sand heat. If the whole of 
these a[>{)aratu 3 should be obtained, it is 
by far the most desirable that they should 
be kept in a room specifically appro¬ 
priated for t\ie\t vece^iUon. See Ela- 

UOllATOHV. 

Each of the kingdoms of nature fur¬ 
nishes articles employed in medicine, 
either in their natural .state, or when 
prepared or compounded by the art of 
pharmacy. Ju collecting these, cure 
slioiihl be taken that tite}' are sound 
and perfect substances; and all injured 
or decayed parts, as well as foreign mat¬ 
ter, imist l)e separated from them. As 
u general rule, they must be defended 
from the eft’ects of moisture, great heat, 
cold, and freely exposed to the air; yet 
when their virtues depend on volatile 
principles, instead of being freely ex¬ 
posed to air, they must be confined as 
much as possible from its contact. The 
vegetable kingdom affords the most nu- 
inerousarticles} and these should rather 
be obtained I’lom countries in which 
they glow naturally, than from coun¬ 
tries III which they merely grow by 
traiisplaiitution ; and those which grow 
wild in dry soils, and in situations ex¬ 
posed to the air and sun, aie, for the 
most (lart, tubepieferred to plants that 
are cultivated, or that grow in moist, 
low, shady, and confined situations. 
Annual roots should be collected before 
they slioot forth their stalks or flowers; 
biennial roots in the harvest of the first 
year, or the spring time of the second ; 
and perennial roots either in the spring 
before the sap flows, or in hariest al ter 
it ceases to flow. Itoots wliicli consist 
chiefly of fibres, and having little sap, 
after being washed, may be dried at 
once; if juicy and not aiomutic, in a 
heat somewhat below 100® of Fahren¬ 
heit ; and if aromatic, by simply ex- 
p-’suig them to a current of cold, dry 
air, and frequently turning them. If 
vei y large, they should be cut into slices 
or strung upon threads. Such as lose 
their virtues by drying should be buried 
in dry sand. 

Rclati\e to the preservation of stnlks, 
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leaves, and flowers, &c. it is difficult to 
lay down any general rules. Aromatics 
should be collected after the flower-buds 
are formed; non-aromatics, if annuals, 
when in flower or about to flower, bien¬ 
nials before they shoot, and perennials 
before tbey flower. They should be 
gathered in dry weather, after the morn* 
ing dew is off, or before it falls in the 
evening; generally speaking, they should 
be tied in bundles and hung up in a 
shady, warm, and airy place, or spread 
upon a warm floor and frequently 
turned. 

Flowers should be collected in clear, 
dry weather, before noon; they are to 
be dried nearly as leaves, but more 
quickly and with more attention ; as 
they should not be exposed to the sun, 
they are best dried by a slight degree 
of artificial warmth. Seeds and fruits, 
unless when otherwise directed, are to 
be gathered when ripe, but before they 
fall spontaneously. 

Sprouts are to be collected before the 
buds are open, and stalks gathered in 
the autumn. 

Carks are to be collected when the 
most active parts of the vegetables are 
concentrated in them; spring is pre¬ 
ferred for the resinous barks, and Au¬ 
tumn for those which are more gummy. 
Young trees afford in general the best 
bark for mediciimi purposes. 

Seeds, odorous plants, and those 
containing volatile principles, must be 
collected fresh every year; others, whose 
properties are morepermanent, will keep 
for several years. Vegetables collected 
in a moist season, are more apt lo decay 
than those collected in a dry one. 

For the common purposes of phar¬ 
macy, a kitchen fire, will answer, but it 
may be desirable, if a room for phar¬ 
maceutical purposes be set apart, to 
have a small circular furnace, so con¬ 
trived that it may be open at the top, 
and a saucepan or other vessel made to 
fit on it, so that a complete command 
of the fire may be obtained. See Dis¬ 
tillation, Furnace, and Labora¬ 
tory. 

Ill distillation, us well in glass vessels 
as in metallic ones, great care and cii- 
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cumspectioa are necessary iu the ad¬ 
ministration of the heat; and in tlie iisc 
of glass vessels, unless great piecaiuion 
be adopted, much mischief may be pio- 
duced ; in the sand lieat, as well as by 
the spirit or other lamp, the heat should 
be gradually a\ipUed *. for if an iuteuse 
beat be suddenly administered, the ves¬ 
sel may not only be broken, but its 
contents, with perhaps an explosion, be 
the consequence. 

In tlie making of tinctures, a process 
more immediately likely to be adopted 
by the domestic preseriber, care should 
be taken that the articles are vicll 
bruised, or in some cases powdered be¬ 
fore they are immersed in the spirit ; 
aridjdnring their maceration,they should 
be well mixed or shaken iu the fluid at 
least once a day. They should of course 
be kept well stopped ; although during 
the time of shaking, it may be advisable 
to loosen the cork a little. 

In the making of ointments also, some 
precaution is necessary. Books com¬ 
monly direct most of the ingredients to 
be melted together; this, however, is a 
very improper direction. That ingre- 
dieut which melts with roost difficulty 
should be melted alone tirst, then the 
next most difficult should be added, and 
so on, and lastly the oil. Thus, as men¬ 
tioned under the article BASil.it ON, *ht' 
rosin is liist to be melted, theutbe wax, 
then the burgundy pitch, then tire horse 
turpentine, and lastly the oil is to be 
added ■ so also in tar ointment, tlie 
mutton suet should first be melted, and 
when the tar is added, no iiioie heat 
should be used than is just sufficient to 
melt the tar. 

In the making of sjrups, some at¬ 
tention is also necessary, for if they be 
made too thin they ferment, and if too 
thick they candy. The rule is that, 
unless otherwise directed, they should 
be boded tdl, when cold, on a small 
quantity being poured out from a small 
cup or spoon, and the stream being 
suddenly stopped, a globular drop is 
susjiendcd, and returns with a sort of 
adhesive elasticity to the edge of the cup 
containing it. Syrups in particular 
ought always to be kept in a cool place. 
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III all pharmaceutical processes, tne 
use of copper, brass, or leaden vessels 
should be most caielully avoided. 

PHAllYISX, m anaiomy, the mus¬ 
cular bag at the back part of the mouth. 
It IS shaped like a funnel, adheres to the 
fauces beliiud the larynx, and termi¬ 
nates iu iVie msopbagus. Its use is to 
receive the masticated food, and to con¬ 
vey it into the (Esophagus. 

PHEASANT, Cock and Hen, or 
Phasianusy a genus of birds, consisting 
of flfteen species, scatleicd over the 
globe j they are distinguisiied by a shoit 
strong bill 5 cheeks covered with a 
smooth naked skin ; the legs generally 
with spurs. The following are the chief: 

The Gallus, or Cock and Hen, too 
well known to need deseriplioii j fifteen 
varieties : the wild cock,—the common 
cock,—the crested cock—tlie Dai king 
cock,—frizzled cock,—the Persian cock, 
—the Dwarf cock,—the bantam cock,— 
the rough-legged cock,—the Tuikish 
cock—the Paduan cock,—the negro 
cock,—the < rowijcd hen,—the horned 
cock,—and the silk cock. The cock and 
hen came oiiginally from Asia. The 
common hen is, perhaps, the luosl fer¬ 
tile of all buds ; if well fed, excepting 
about two mouths in tlie moulling rea¬ 
son, she iVecjuently lays an egg a day. 
When iu her wild state, she begins to sit 
upon lier eggs after laying fifteen or six¬ 
teen j and It is only from the circum¬ 
stance of taking away the eggs, that she 
produces a greater number when tame. 
For farther particulars relative to the 
cock and hen, see Bantam, Chicken, 
Cock, Egg, Hatching, Hen, Incu¬ 
bation, &('. 

'I'hc Miuricanus, or Courier pheasaid; 
is tawny white, tail long, shining green ; 
inhabits Now Spain j eighteen inches 
long J slow in flight; but runs very fast. 

The Crhtaiusy or Ciested pheasant, 
is brown above, beneath reddish whitcij 
head crested ; iulialiits New Spain j 
twenty-two inches long ; feeds on ser¬ 
pents, worms, and insects. 

The Colchicus. 'i'liis sfiecies is the 
pheasant pioperly so called, and com¬ 
prises the I’olluwing varieties j the Coiu- 
inon pheasant, rufous, head blue j—the 
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Ringea pheasant, collar white j-ltlie 
Variegated [>}iea'-:iiit, white varied with 
rufous •—the W'liife pheasant, white 
with small black spots on the neck 
Pied pheasant, rufous, varied with 
brown ;—I'lirkf^y pheasant. Inhabits 
Africa and Asia, from two to three feet 
long } domesticated every where; in 
breeding time, above the ears on each 
bide, is a golden feathered tuft like a 
horn. 

The Superhi's, or Golden Chinese 
pheasant, is rufous, varied with green 
and blue; without spurs; inhabits 
China ; perhu])S only a variety of tllir- 
last species. 

From its size and the shortness of its 
wings, the pheasant is necessarily a bird 
of heavy flight. Of course, it has never 
been able to cross the broad seas which 
separate the old from the new continent. 
It is, however, reared in St. Uomingo, 
where it was taken by the Spaniards. 
Of all birds, except the peacock, the 
pheasant lias the must bcuutifu! and 
tinely variegated plumage. 'I'liesercral 
varieties are occasioned partly by cli¬ 
mate, and partly by <lomestication. In 
its wild slate, the pheasant feeds like 
the rest of the gallinaceous tribes, upon 
all kinds of grain and herbage. The 
hen makes a rude nest on tlie ground 
in some seeiet place; the number of 
her eggs vary from tw'clve to twenty ; 
when they are carried away, she con¬ 
tinues to lay like the common hen. 
When young they are difficult to be 
reared, because they must be supplied 
with ant eggs, their only proper food at 
that period. From its size and delicacy 
of its flesh, the pheasant is, of course, a 
valuable bird. 

The Argus, or Argus pheasant, is 
pale yellow, spotted with lilack ; face 
red ; inhabits Chnicee Tartary, and is 
as large as a tiiikev. 

PIIFASAKT’.S EYE, or Adonis, a 
genus of plants, comprising eight spe¬ 
cies, common to Europe and Africa, 
one the Auiumnalis, Wild pheasant’s 
eye, or corn adonis, found in our own 
corn fields. The beautiful scarlet blos¬ 
soms of this plant, greatly recommend 
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it as a garden flower; they are sold in 
London under the name of Red mo¬ 
rocco flowers. 

PHILLYREA, or Mock-Privet, 
a genus of plants, consisting of three 
species, as follow : the media, or Lance¬ 
leaved phillyrea, an evergreen shrub, 
varying in the shape of its leaves, a na¬ 
tive of the South of Europe; the an~ 
gustifoliu, or Narrow-leaved phillyrea, 
a native of Spain ; and the latifoUa, or 
Broad-leaved phillyrea, with ovate, 
hwu’t-shuped leaves. These shrubs are 
hardy enough to thrive in the open air 
of our own climate ; and never lose their 
leaves but in very severe winters, being 
soon, however, renewed on the leturn 
of summer. 

Phimosis. See Paraphimosis. 

Phlebotomy. See Blood-letting. 
PHLEGMASIA UOLENS, a dis¬ 
ease, which principally affects lying in 
women, and chiefly those whose limbs 
have been pained or anasarcous during 
pregnancy, or who do not suckle their 
oflspriiig. It rarely occurs oflencr than 
once in the same female. It generally 
begins with coldness aiidshivering, tliese 
are succeeded by heat, thirst, and other 
symptoms of fever ; and then jiaiii, 
stiffness, and other symptoms of inflam- 
mation on the surface of the body take 
place. These generally begin in the 
loins, the bottom of the belly, or the 
groin, on one side or in the hip, or top 
of the thigh, and corresponding labium 
pudendorum. Although there is a sense 
of pain, weight, and stiffness in these 
parts, and increased by exertion, and they 
are hot and tender to the touch, yet 
they are not discoloured. The pain is 
sometimes of the most excruciating 
kind ; and extending along the thigh, the 
labium pudendomm becomes greatly 
swelled, wlien the pain is sometimes al¬ 
leviated. It next extends to the knee, 
the whole thigh beeiuning swelled ; and 
at length it extends down the leg, and 
the whole limb becomes swelled so as 
frequently to become twice its natural 
size. It sonietimes begins in the foot, 
and ascends u|)wards,one limb only is, in 
general, thus affected ; but soiuelimes, 
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on the complaint ceasing in one limb, 
it begins in the other. After some days, 
generally from two to eight, the fever 
diminishes, and the swelling, beat, and 
pain of the limb abates, and the disease 
disappears. But sometimes a suppu¬ 
ration takes place in one or both legs, 
and ulcers are formed which are diffi¬ 
cult to heal; and sometimes, but rarely, 
gangrene has intervened. In a few cases 
the patient has been destroyed by the 
violence of the disease, before either 
suppuration or gangrene has occurred. 

From this description of tlie disease, 
it is clearly one not to be managed by 
the domestic prescriber, and, therefore, 
the best medical advice should at once 
be bad. 

PHLEGIVION, an inflammation, of 
a bright red colour, with a throbbing 
and pointed tumour, tending to suppu¬ 
ration. 

Phlemc. See Fleam. 

PHLOAS, a genus of bivalve ani¬ 
mals, which perforate clay, spongy wood, 
and stones, while in their younger state; 
and as they increase in size, enlarge 
their habitation within, and thus become 
imprisoned ; they contain a phosphoric 
liipior of great brilliancy in the dark, 
and which illuminates whatever it 
touches or happens to fall on. Although 
putrescency is necessary for the dis¬ 
charge of light possessed by phospho¬ 
rescent fishes, ill the [ihloas, on the con¬ 
trary, the light is rendered brighter in 
proportion to the freshness of the ani¬ 
mal. It is probable that this animal 
contributes to the luminous appearance 
of the sea. The genus consists of twelve 
specie^, three of which are common to 
the seas of our own coast. The dacty- 
luSy having an oblong shell, with reti< n- 
late, subspinous s'rue on the npj er 
part, inhabiting tlie rocks of Europe, 
and Ininiiions by night, is entirely white, 
with sometimes an ocliraeeons east. The 
pusilla, has also an oblong shell, with 
arched striae, is white, and browninh ; 
inhabits America and India, and fiene- 
trates the bottom of ships. Tbe hiaiis, 
inhabits the Ameiicaii islands, and per¬ 
forates calcareous rocks and corals. 
PHLOGISTON, the principle of 
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combustion, according to the theory of 
Stahl. It is a tenn, however, which tlie 
superior knowledge of modern cheiiiis- 
try has completely superseded ; and is 
never, at the present period, used by 
any correct chemist. 

PHOSPHATE, a combination of 
the phosphoric acid, with an alkaline or 
metallic base, &c. See the following 
articles, 

PHOSPHATE OF SODA, a neu¬ 
tral salt, obtained by saturating the im¬ 
pure phosphoric acid, obtained from cal¬ 
cined bones by sulphuric acid, with sub¬ 
carbonate of soda; the liquor is filtereil, 
evaporated, and set aside to crystallize. 
It IS a mild cathartic, excellently adapt¬ 
ed for children, and others, who have a 
fastidious taste. It mijy be given dis¬ 
solved in gruel or broth, made without 
salt, by which its taste is very eflcctii- 
ally covered. The dose is fiom six 
drachms to two ounces. 

Phosphorescence, See LumiNotis 
Substances. 

Phosphoric acid. See Phosphorus. 

PHOSl’HORUS, a very peculiar 
substance, obtained cliiefly from animal 
bones. In consistence, it resembles 
wax ; when pure it is nearly colourluss, 
semitransparent, and flexible. Its spe¬ 
cific gravity is It melts w hen 

excluded from the air, at 105“. if sud¬ 
denly cooled after having been healed to 
140", it becomes black; but if slowly 
cooled remains colourless. At 500" it 
boils and rapidly evaporates. When 
exposed to air, it exhales luminous 
fume.<, having a peculiar smell, similar 
to garlic. At a temperature ol'about 100“ 
it takes fire and burns' with intense bril¬ 
liancy. tbrov, mg oft’copious fnrn''S. It 
may be obtained by distilling phospho¬ 
ric acid with an equal weight of char¬ 
coal, ai a red heat. 

This mixture is put into a coated 
glass, or ea.'hen retort, placed in a 
small portable furnace ; the tube of the 
retort should be iiiuiiersed in a basin of 
water. A great quantity of gat. cscape.s, 
and v^hen tlie reloit h.is obtained a 
bright led heat, a sulMaiice looking 
like wax passes over; tliis, which is im¬ 
pute phosphorus, may be rendered pure 
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by melting it under water, and squeez¬ 
ing it through a fine piece of shammy 
leather. 

Tf, instead of burning phosphorus with 
free access of air, it be heated in a con¬ 
fined portion of very pureair, three com¬ 
pounds of phosphorus with oxygen are 
the result, each characterized by dis¬ 
tinct properties. The first is a red solid, 
consisting of pliospliorus and oxide of 
phosphorus, the second,or oxide of phos¬ 
phorus^ is a white substance, more vola¬ 
tile than phosphorus, and is the same 
with which phosphorus becomes encrust¬ 
ed, wlieii kept for some time iu water ; 
it is this substance which is generally 
used iu the phosphoric match-boxes. 
To prepare it for this purpose, a piece 
of phosphorus may be put into a small 
phial,and melted and stirred about, with 
a hot iron wire, so as to coat its interior. 

Besides these there are three acid 
compounds of phosphorus and oxygen, 
which are termed hypophosphorous, 
phosphorus^ and phosphoric acid. The 
most important of these is the phospho¬ 
ric acid, which may be obtained in se¬ 
veral ways. It is most economically ob¬ 
tained by the decomposition of bones, 
which contain a considerable quantity 
of phosphate of lime. The following 
is the process : on twenty pounds of 
calcined bones, finely powdered, pour 
20 quarts of water and 8 pounds of sul¬ 
phuric acid, diluted with an equal 
weight of water. Let these materials be 
stirred together and simmered for about 
six hours. Then put the whole into a 
conical linen bag to separate the clear 
liquor,and wash the residuum till the wa¬ 
ter ceases to taste acid. Evaporate the 
strained liquor, and when reduced to 
about half its bulk, let it cool. A 
white sediment will form, which must be 
allowed to subside; the clear solution 
must be decanted, and boiled to dry¬ 
ness, iu a glass vessel. A white mass 
will remain, which is the dry phospho¬ 
ric acid. This may be fused in a cru¬ 
cible and poured out iu a clean copper 
dish. A transparent glass is obtained, 
containing phosphate and a little sulphate 
of lime. Phosphoric acid is a ddiques- 
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cent substance; when fused it has been 
called glacial phosphoric acid. It is 
inodorous, very sour, volatile at a red 
heat, but unchanged by.it. As com¬ 
monly prepared, it is an unctuous fluid. 
Its specific gravity is 2. 

Phosphorus has been occasionally gi¬ 
ven medicinally, on the continent, but it 
is not known us a medicine in this coun¬ 
try. The only compound of phosphoric 
acid, used medicinally, is phosphate of 
soda. See that article. 

PHOTOMETER, an instrument for 
measuring the intensity of light, and 
likewise the transparency of the medium 
through which it passes. 

Phrenilis, or Phrenzy. See Brain, 
Inflammation of. 

PHRENOLOGY, Cranioscopy, 
or Craniqlooy, are terms recently in¬ 
vented to express the study of the exter¬ 
nal form of the skull in men and animals, 
with a view of ascertaining the form, 
size, and respective functions of the sub¬ 
jacent parts of the brain, and of deri¬ 
ving thence indications relative to the 
natural dispositions, propensities, and in¬ 
tellectual powers of each individual. 
This novel science originated with Dr. 
Gall, a physiciauof Vienna, whose sys¬ 
tem, matured in conjunction with Dr. 
SpurzueiM, has lately attracted much 
attention, and has been supported and 
opposed with considerable talent. 

Various works have appeared relative 
to this subject, both here and on the 
Continent ; but we think the question, 
as to the truth or fallacy of the system 
of these learned doctors, is far from 
being yet settled. We have paid some 
attention to the indications pointed 
out by these gentlemen, but are obliged 
to confess, that we have not been able to 
ap[>ly their system to those English 
skulls with whicli it has been our pecu¬ 
liar fortune only to come iu contact. 
We would merely add, v>ithout either 
denying or affirming any thing rela¬ 
tive to the truth of the theory, if phre¬ 
nology be so abstruse a study that a fa¬ 
voured few only can ever obtain a know¬ 
ledge of it, how can it be made avail¬ 
able for the general benefit of mankind 
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—for the purposes of education and mo- 
rat conduct-^io which, we presume, it is 
designed to be applied ? 

PUYRGANEA, a genus consist¬ 
ing of tifiy-five species, a few Ame¬ 
rican, the rest European, insects; 
about twenty inhabitants of our own 
country. They are seen in a summer 
evening floating in the air in large mas¬ 
ses, and are eagerly devoured by swal¬ 
lows ; the larve is six-footed, found at 
the bottom of shallow water, inclosed in 
a tube composed of sand, straws, or chips 
of wood, and is known to fishermen by 
the name of caddy, or caddo. The 
f;randis, with brown wings, is one of the 
largest species, and is the common cad¬ 
dy, or cadew, bail of anglers. 

Pluhisis. Stc PuLMONABY Con¬ 
sumption. 

Phifsic. See Medicine. 

PHYSIC-NUT, or Jatropha,a genus 
of plants consisting of thirteen species, 
natives of the East or West Indies, or 
South America. The following are 
the chief; 

The Gossipi/olia, having leaves five- 
parted, with ovate, entire, ciliate lobes. 
The stem rises about three or four feet, 
and then divides into various branches, 
covered with a light greyish bark. The 
corol is deep red, and consists of five pe¬ 
tals ; the berries are blackish; the 
seeds are peculiarly grateful to the 
ground-dove. The curcas, has heart- 
shaped leaves ; the stem rises ten or 
twelve feetj flowers green; nuts co¬ 
vered with a green husk, containing an 
uhnond-shape kernel. The tnuUifida, 
Ills red flowers in bunches, resembling 
bunches of coral. Tin: odoratissimum, 
has yellow and odorous flower.s. The 
grandijlorum, lias an upright stem, and 
flowers reddish beneath, a native of 
Madeira. The uzoricum, has white 
flower». ; a native of the Azores. The 
Iiirsutum, is a tall tree of India, with a 
•lark purple bark, opposite leaves and 
while floweis. 

The first species flowers well in this 
country, but never produces fruit, and 
is easily propagated by laying down the 
briiiithes, which will take root in one 
3 car, and may then be cut from the old 
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plant, and transplanted where they are 
designed to remain. It may also be 
propagated by cuttings, which should 
be planted early in the autumn. The 
second species may be propagated ei¬ 
ther by seeds or layers. 

PHYSICIAN, or medicust a term 
applied to a person who exercises the 
medical profession, under the sanction 
of a diploma, obtained from some uni¬ 
versity, after a regular course of study. 
No person, however, can practise as a 
physician in London, or within seven 
miles thereof, without a license from 
the London college of physicians. 

By several decisions, it has been de¬ 
termined, that a physician cannot bring 
an action for the recovery of his fees. 
By the 1st of Geo. 111 . a physicianis 
subject to a penalty of forty shillings, 
for every prescription which he writes, 
in which any contraction is used, aud 
in which the names of the medicines, 
and the quantities ordered, are not writ¬ 
ten at full length. Notwithstanding 
this law, we believe that it would be 
difficult to find, at the present period, 
a physician’s prescription which has no 
contractions in it, and in which the 
names of the medicines are not abbrevi¬ 
ated. 

The office of a physician is of great 
dignity and consequence, and should 
not be undertaken without a proper 
sense of the greatness and importance 
of the trust ; nor without a suitable 
education previously to its being en¬ 
tered upon ; whether that education 
should be exclusively academic, admits 
of great question. Upon the whole, 
we should consider those circumstances 
the best for the formation of a physi¬ 
cian, in which a liberal education and 
long practice and acquaintance with 
medicine are combined : for wc cannot 
think that a young man, just past his 
majority, is a proper person to emerge 
at once from the bowers of the univer¬ 
sity, and prescribe from theory alone. 

Although we have numerous physi¬ 
cians in this country who do honour to 
their profession, and to human nature, 
yet it must still be admitted, that there 
is so much mystery and technicality 
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About the practice of medicine altoge¬ 
ther, as to render it, in the estimation 
of the public, too often a craft, in which 
interest is the chief ingredient. No¬ 
thing, perhaps, has tended more to give 
this opinion currency, than that affec¬ 
tation of learning, still universally 
adopted by physicaiis, and other medi¬ 
cal practitioners, of writing their pre¬ 
scriptions in Latin. Much has been 
said in defeiice of this practice, but we 
can see no solid reasons for it j the know¬ 
ledge and inquiry which is abroad all 
leinl to render it not only useless but ri- 
dii'uious 3 and the sooner the practice 
of writing in plain English is adojited, 
the more respectable, and intrinsically 
Useful, will the healing art become: 
quackery and mystery are at all times 
expedients to which the physician 
should never descend. In a word, the 
physician who would be respectable, 
must be respected ; and resfiect is best 
obtained by intelligence, candour, kind¬ 
ness, and benevolence: and he who 
unites, in his practice, these qualities, 
will not fail to obtain the confidence of 
bis patient, and the general respect of 
mankind, although he should write his 
prescriptions in plain English, and en¬ 
deavour to diffuse, by every means in 
his power, the best principles and know¬ 
ledge of his hitherto imperfect art. 

To conclude this article, we may add, 
that the physician who hurries from pa¬ 
tient to patient, and is rather intent up¬ 
on the number of guineas which he can 
obtain, than of the cures or relief which 
he may effect by a careful study of the 
disorders for which he is called upon to 
prescribe, may, indeed, solace himself 
with his dexterity 5 but he can never 
aspire to the dignity of a great jihysi- 
clan, or a goofi man. Human life, and 
buroati sufferings, are too important and 
momentous to be put in competition 
with the pertness of conceit, or the af¬ 
fectations of folly. 

PHYSIOGNOMY, that science by 
which the dispositions of mankind are 
discoverable by the conformation of the 
body, and especially by the features of 
the countenance. This science may be 
considered as still in its infancy. Many 
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facts, it is true, have been noted and 
commented upon, but they a.*e still in 
too insulated a state to warrant such 
conclusions as may be maae generally 
useful to mankind. We have ourselves 
paid considerable attention to this sub¬ 
ject, and could detail facts which we are 
quite convinced would be in accordance 
with the judgment of our readers; 
yet, as we are not aware that the detail, 
in this work at least, could be made 
practically useful, we omit it. We feel 
convinced, however, that the study of 
physiognomy is one of which we should 
not lose sight, and that the science of 
education may be much improved by it. 

PHYSIOLOGY, the science which 
treats of the actions and powers of ani¬ 
mated bodies. 

PHYTOLITHUS, a genus of pe¬ 
trifactions, consisting of a vegetable, or 
some parts of it, changed into a fossil 
substance. Six species have been enu¬ 
merated ; these are, the whole plant, 
the roots, the trunk and stalks, the 
leaves, the flowers, and the seeds. These 
petrifactions have been found in various 
parts of Europe, Siberia, &c. 

PHYTOTOMA, a genus of birds 
consisting of one species only, the rara, 
with a thick bill, half an inch long, 
toothed on each side; body above dusky 
ash, beneath paler ; inhabits Chdi; has 
a harsh interrupted cry, ra, ra, whence 
its specific name ; feeds on vegetables, 
which It cuts down near the roots with 
its bill, as with a saw 3 and is, on this 
account a pest to gardens. 

PIA MATER, a thin membrane, 
firmlyattached to the convolutions of the 
cerebrum, cerebellum, medulla oblon¬ 
gata, and medulla spinalis. Its use is 
to distribute the vessels to, and contain 
the substance of, the brain. See BraiNv 
PICRAMNIA, a genus of plants 
consisting of two species, of which the 
aniidesmin, or Murjoe-bush, is chiefly 
worthy of note. It is found in the 
copses of Jamaica, rising about eight 
feet high ; the negroes make a decoc¬ 
tion of the berries, which are black, 
and drink it in dyspepsia and syphilis. 

Picraruat or bitter wood. See Quas* 
SIA. 
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Pig, See Swine. 

Pig, the Guinea. See Guinea Pig, 

PIG, of Leail, the eif^lith of a follitr, 
ainoiintiiig to 250llts. wei^^ht. 

Pig-nut. See Earth-nut. 

PIGEON, or Colamha, a genus of 
birds, consisting of eighty-two species, 
scutteied over the globe. They aii; 
divided into two sections, one having 
the tail even and moderate, the other 
long and wedgeil. The foimer contains 
the most luiinerous species. The fol¬ 
lowing are the most worthy of remark : 

The Domestica, too v\ell known to 
need desciiptioii, forms a numerous la- 
mily of itself j the following are its varie¬ 
ties :—tlie common fiigeon, the stock 
dove, the rock, the Romaiij the crested, 
the rough-fooled, the Norway, the liar- 
bary, the Jacobine, the laced, the turbit, 
the shaker, the tumbler, the helmet, the 
Turkish, the carrier, the powter, the 
horseman, the smiter, the turner, and 
the spot pigeon. I uliahits and is domes¬ 
ticated in almost every part of Euiope 
and Asia; fourteen or iifteeiiinches long ; 
la) s liom nine to eleven tunes a year. 
Eggs two, white; fi eds on grain ; term of 
incuhalion from lifteeiito eighteen days. 

'Idle OCnns, or Stock-pigeon, often 
fonioniided will) the domestic pigeon, 
is bluish; neck glossy gieen j double 
band on the wings and tip of the tad, 
blackish; throat and breast claret co- 
lv!ur; claws black ; inhabits old turrets, 
and rocky banks of Europe ami Siberia, 
and migrates southerly lu winter ; lour- 
teen inches long. 

The Palumbes, or Ring-dove, is ciiie- 
leons ; tail featheis black on the hind 
part; primary quill-feathers whitish on 
the outer edge; neck, each side wliite ; 
intiabits Europe, occasionally Siberia; 
lives m woods, and builds in trees; se¬ 
ven and a half inches long. 

The Tiirtur, or Turtle-dove; tail 
feathers lipt with white; back grey ; 
bicasl flesii-colour ; on each side of the 
neck, a spot of black feathers, tipt with 
while: two other varieties. Inhabits 
Eurape, China, and India ; twelve inch¬ 
es long; migrates in Hocks, and hiecds 
iu thick woods ; very shy and retired ; 
a pest to fields of peas. The supposed 
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faithfulness of this bird to its male, if 
we judge by the domesticated pigeon, 
is more than questionable. 

I'he Passeriiia, or Ground-pigeon, 
has the bully purplish, wings and tail 
dusky : bill and legs red : three other 
varieties; inhabits the warm parts of 
Anieiica; six and a quarter niches long; 
feeds oil seeds; frequents rocky and 
muaiitaiiiOLis plaees. 

The Migratoria, or Passenger-pigeon, 
has the body cinereous, beneath vina- 
ceous ; breast rufous; wing coverts spot¬ 
ted with black ; sides of the neck pur¬ 
ple ; inhabits North Aineiica: flies in 
great flocks ; troublesome to rice and 
corn-fields ; from fifteen to sixteen inch¬ 
es long; another variety. 

Tlie Coronata, or Great-crowned In¬ 
dian pigeon, is bluish, above cineteous ; 
crest compressed, five inches long; in¬ 
habits New Guinea; size of a turkey; 
occasionally brought alive to England. 

Of all the pigeon tribe the earner and 
horseman pigeon are the most extraor¬ 
dinary. It appears that, by regular 
tiv.iiimg, they may be taken a great 
distance from home, and yet they will, 
on being let loose, immediately fly to 
their accustomed habitation. 

Pigeons are esteemed a delicacy of 
the table, especially when young and 
propeliy fed ; but tliey aie b}’ uo means 
equal, in any respect, lo the common 
fowl. Indeed, except for curiosity, we 
can scarcely think them worth the at¬ 
tention which is often bestowed u)>ou 
them. The habits and manners of these 
birds are, however, interesting; the 
mode in winch they feed their young, 
by placing their bills in their mouths, 
and ejecting the food from their crops, 
by a sort of pumping, is peculiar to this 
tribe. 

Barley is perhaps the best food for 
young pigeons ; but pigeons eat a vari¬ 
ety of other grain, such as wheat, oats, 
peas, beans, &c. 

Although domesticated pigeons breed 
very often in the year, the stock-dove, 
or wild pigeon, very .irely breeds more 
than twice a year; the increased fecun¬ 
dity of the tame pigeon arising merely 
from domestication. 
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PIGMENT, a preparation in a solid 
form, used by painters for giving either 
colour or solidity to their paints. See 
Colour Making. 

Pigmy. See Monkey. 

PIKE, or Esoxt a genus of fishes, 
comprehending fifteen species, found 
in various seas and rivers of Europe, 
Asia, and America; four of them in our 
own seas and rivers j the following are 
the chief: 

The Osseus, or Great gar-fish, has 
the upper jaw longer than the lower; 
scales bony, tail quadrangular; inha¬ 
bits North America and Asia, and is oc¬ 
casionally found on the coast of Sussex ; 
two feet long. 

The Belonc, Seaqnke, or Gar-pike, 
has each jaw-bone long; inhabits the 
deeps of the ocean, and migrates annu¬ 
ally towards the coasts, always prece¬ 
ding the mackerel ; seldom eaten; from 
one and a half to four feet long. 

The Lucius, or Common pike, with 
a snout depressed ; jaws nearly etjual; 
a second variety witli the upper jaw a 
little shorter than the lower; body 
above black ; the sides cinereous, spot¬ 
ted with yellow ; beneath white, dotted 
with black ; scales small, oblong. The 
pike, like the carp, grows to a great age, 
sometimes ninety years, or upwards. 
Inhabits most lakes of Europe, Lap- 
land, and Northern Persia; the second 
variety North America; found also in 
the Caspian sea ; swims swift; from one 
to eight feet long ; extremely voracious ; 
feeds on almost any thing, even its own 
tribe. A pike in the Marquis of Staf¬ 
ford’s canal,at Trentham, once attempt¬ 
ed to swallow a swan, and actually got 
the head into its gorge ; but could get 
no more down, and died in the effoit, 
as did also the swan. I'he pike spawns 
from February to April. The river 
pike affords an excellent dish, an<i is 
preferable to those caught in lakes or 
at sea; it is in season during winter, 
and is one of the most wholesome of 
fishes. It is usually caught with a 
hook and line. 

The Saurus, or Saury (like, inhabits 
the northern seas, and sometimes de- 
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scends to our own coasts; body eel¬ 
shaped ; eleven inches long. 

Pilchard. See Herring. 

Pil-corn. See Oat. 

Pile, the Galoanic, or VAltaic. See 
Galvanism. 

PILES, or Hcemorrhoiils, ate tu- 
Anours, or excrescences, of difl’erent siz¬ 
es, on the verge of, or just witliin the 
anus, if attended with a discharge of 
blood they are termed bleeding piles ; 
when with no discharge of blood, they 
are called the blind [iiles. 

The piles are sometimes so corajiletely 
constitutional as to be productive of 
little or no inconvenience; in others 
tliey produce various disagieeable and 
troublesome sensations. When they are 
large, within thespineter of the rectum, 
and do not bleed, they very often hin¬ 
der the de.sceot of the alvine fteccs du¬ 
ring the effort to evacuate them, and 
there is reason for believing that many 
dyspeptic symptoms originate from this 
cause alone. The piles are sometimes 
accompanied with head-ach, vertigo, 
stupor, difficulty of breathing, sickness, 
colic pains, pain in the back and loins, 
and fever. They are also frequently 
attended with a very troublesome tenes¬ 
mus, (see Tenesmus,) and heat and 
itching in the part. Although the piles 
occur in children, and sometimes pro¬ 
duce ill them tenesmus, and other un¬ 
pleasant symptoms, yet they chiefly af¬ 
fect persons advancing i|i life; but all 
ages, sexes, and constitutions, are more 
or less liable to them. 

The causes of the piles are various; 
but obstinate costiveness, voiding hard 
fueces, acrid purgatives, especially such 
as contain aloes; obstructions in the 
haemorihoidul vessels; the use of highly- ' 
seasoned food, and sweet wines; the in¬ 
dulgence in violent passions; and sit¬ 
ting on damp ground, have been men¬ 
tioned as the chief, altliough there is no 
doubt that they originate very frequent¬ 
ly from some disturbance of the func- ■ 
tions of the liver, or stomach, or both. ! 

When the discharge of the piles is 
periodical, occurs in hysterical, hypo¬ 
chondriacal, and gouty patients, or in ' 
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otViers, wheft *o inconvenience arises 
from it, and. no debility induced, it 
may be considered a salutary evacua* 
tion, and should by no means be check¬ 
ed. In the cure, or removal of the in¬ 
conveniences attending the piles, the 
first attention should be paid to the sto- 
mach and bowels. If dyspeptic symp¬ 
toms are present, these should be obvi¬ 
ated if possible, and the bowels be 
gently relaxed. The following opening 
medicine may be of service ; Take of 
confection of senna one ounce; of pre¬ 
cipitated sulphur and nitrate of potash, 
each one drachm j syrup of orange-peel 
a sufficient quantity to make an electu¬ 
ary, of which, the bigness of a nutmeg 
may be taken morning and evening. 

In the blind piles, when they are of 
considerable size, attended with fever 
and other symptoms of an inflammatory 
kind, bleeding will be of service, both ta¬ 
ken from the arm,and by leeches applied 
to the anus. In such cases, of course, di¬ 
luents, and slightly stimulating food 
will be necessary. Where the piles ap¬ 
pear externally, without bleeding, and 
a considerable prolusion of the rectum 
has taken place, emollient fomentations 
and poultices may be applied, but the 
application of leeches is to be preferred. 

In all cases of excessive bleeding, en¬ 
deavours must be made to moderate the 
flux, even where the disease has occur¬ 
red as a critical discharge. The oint¬ 
ment of galls, (see Ointment) may 
occasionally be of service in this as well 
as in the blind piles ; but we doubt, in 
the latter case, whether astringents are 
not often injurious. 

Persons subject to the piles ought to 
pay the strictest attention to their food 
and drink, and to guard against costive¬ 
ness by having a prudent recourse (o 
laxative medicines. Although aloelics 
are by no means, in general, advisable 
in this disease, yet it will, ueverthtle>>s, 
often be found that the bowels cannot 
be kept in a suitable state of laxity 
without them ; and wliere they do not 
aggravate this complaint they may be, 
and often are, taken with great advan¬ 
tage. Such is frequently the inconve- 
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nience which many persons endure from 
the blind piles, that they never have an 
alvine evacuation without great pain : 
anointing the sphincter of the rectum 
with lard, previous to such evacuations, 
will very often prevent both the pain 
and many other inconveniences. 

In extreme and violent attacks of this 
complaint a physician ought to be con¬ 
sulted. 

PILE-WORT, or Ranunculus Jica- 
ria, is an indigenous perennial, growing 
in meadows and pastures. I'be leaves 
and roots of this plant have been used 
medicinally ; the first as an antiscorbu¬ 
tic, and the latter applied in {loultices 
to the piles; but modern medicine 
takes no notice of it. 

PILL, a *brm of medicine resembling 
a small pea, and which is designed to 
be swallowed entire. Some persons find 
it very difficult to swallow pills. The 
best method is to fill the mouth with 
pure water, then hold the head buck, 
drop the pill into the mouth and swal¬ 
low the wafer and pill together. 

Various useful pills will be found 
under Colocynth, Costiveness, 
Galbanum, Gamboge, Iron, Quick¬ 
silver, &c. &c. 

Pills of aloes, with myrrh. Take of 
socotrine aloes, in powder, two ounces j, 
of saffron and myrrh, of each, in pow¬ 
der, one ounce; of simple syrup a suf¬ 
ficient quantity to form pills. Beat 
them together into a mass. These were 
formerly called Rufus's pills. They are 
employed advantageously to stimulate 
and open the bowels in chlorotic, hypo¬ 
chondriacal, and other dyspeptic com¬ 
plaints. The dose is from ten grains 
to one scruple, given twice a day. 

Pills. See Oats. 

Pilot fish. See Stickle bark. 

Pill of<'i)ccia. See Colocynth. 

PIMELIA, a genus of insects, com¬ 
prehending one hundred and seventeen 
species, scattered over the globe, five 
or six comuion to our own country ; 
found ill dry deserts, gardens, and some¬ 
times bowels ; seveial in filth and ma¬ 
nure. Tlie Sulcata is aold in Turkey 
as a specific against pain in the ears 
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and the bite of scorpions; it is also boiled 
with butter, and eaten by the Turkish 
ladies to cause them to grow fat. 

Pimento. See Allspice and Myr¬ 
tle. 

PIMPERNEL, or Anagallis^ a ge¬ 
nus of plants, consisting of six species, 
having a wheel-shaped corol, capsule 
opening transversely all round; staminas 
hairy. The arvensis, or Scarlet pim¬ 
pernel, growing in our corn-fields, is a 
beautiful plant. The tenella is found 
in our marshes. 

Pimpinetla. See Anise, and Bur¬ 
net. 

PIN, a well-known little instrument, 
usually made of brass wire, whitened 
by a particular process, and chiefly used 
by females in adjusting their dress. 

Pins are sometimes accidently swal¬ 
lowed, in consequence of their being 
imprudently placed in the mouth, a 
practice to which we are sorry to observe 
too many females are accustomed. If 
they stick in the gullet, the means re¬ 
commended must be pursued as men¬ 
tioned under the article QilsOPHAOus. 
But if they have passed into the sto¬ 
mach, considerable draughts of oil of al¬ 
monds, or olive oil, or the whites of six 
eggs, have been recommended to be 
taken; and at the same time vomiting 
excited by emetic tartar, given to the 
extent of four or five grains dissolved 
in water, so that the pins may be ejected 
enveloped in the oleous or mucilaginous 
elements. But we cannot avoid think¬ 
ing this remedy at least doubtful, and 
should be disposed rather to recommend, 
particularly if, when in the stomach, 
they produce no pain or immediate in¬ 
convenience, that oleous and mucilagi¬ 
nous fluids and food should be given in 
order to envelope them, to sheath the 
bowels, and facilitate their evacuation 
through the intestines. In both cases, 
however, we must not forget, that we 
have but a choice of evils ; and that 
vomiting, as well as the contrary prac¬ 
tice, may or may not be the best or worst 
method which could be adopted, depend- 
ding upon the manner of their evacuation. 

PIN-BONE, in anatomy, the haunch 
bone, or ilium, 
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Pmister. See Pinb. r 

Pinckheck. SeetJoppAB. 

PINE, or Pinust ‘ a.*genus of trees, 
comprehending thirty-three species, a 
few Asiatic, more European, most Ame¬ 
rican trees. They are sub-divided into 
two sections, one with the leaves nume¬ 
rous, from the same sheathing base, 
constituting the tribe of firs ; the other 
with the leaves solitary, surrounding 
the branches, being pines. The fol¬ 
lowing are principally deserving of no¬ 
tice : 

The Silvestris, or Scotch fir, with 
leaves in pairs, rigid ; younger cones 
peduncled, recurved, dependent. This 
tree yields a red or yellow deal of great 
durability ; grows wild in Scotland. 

The Pinaster f or Wild pine, is a lofty 
tree, with wide-spreading branches, 
which when young are full of leaves, 
but become bald by age, or when in a 
confined spot. A native of the South 
of Europe. 

The Pinea, or Stone pine, has the 
leaves in pairs, cones ovate, very large; 
a native of the South of Europe. 

The Strobus, or Weymouth pine, has 
the leaves in fives; cones cylindrical, 
smooth, longer than the leaves ; a native 
of North America, It rises often to the 
height of a hundred feet, and is pecu¬ 
liarly valuable for its elegance ; bark 
smooth, delicate ; wood employed for 
masts of ships. It has been latterly very 
largely propagated in this country. 

The Abies, or Spruce fir, with square 
solitary loaves, and cylindrical cones, 
eight or ten inches long ; grows tall-and 
upright; a native of Europe and Asia ; 
this species includes the Norway spruce, 
and long-coned Cornish spruce; the 
former is equally valuable for its lieauty 
as a tree, as for its wood when cut for 
timber; it forms the white deal of the 
joiners, and producescousiderable quan¬ 
tities of tar and pitch. 

There are several other species called 
spruce fir, viz. the alba, the nigra, and 
the rubra, aU natives of North America; 
from the nigra and the rubra is obtained 
the essence of spruce of the shops, see 
Spruce. Another, the Canadensis, or 
Hemlock spruce, is a native also of 
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North America} an elegant tree j its 
bark is used in tanning. 

The Picea, or Silver fir, has solitary, 
flat, glaucous leaves, brunches hori¬ 
zontal ; u native of the Alps ; ver;^ hardy, 
and will grow in almost any situation 
except a I ery wet one. 

The Balsamca, or Balm of Gilead 
fir, has also solitary flat leaves; cones 
cylindrical j a native of Virginia. It is 
a beautiful upright tree, with fragrant 
leaves j the branches as ornamental in 
their regularity as they are desirable for 
odour J it requires a deep rich soil, and 
will flourish iu no other. 

The Cedrus, or Cedar of Lebanon, 
hasfacicled perennial leaves; cones ovate, 
obtuse, erect; this is also an elegant 
and odoriferous species. Its wood is 
sometimes counterfeited, but the want 
of fragrance detecta it. Cedar is re¬ 
puted almost incorruptible ; its bitter 
taste is no doubt its chief preservative, 
as worms will not touch it. Among 
the ancients, a juice was obtained from 
this wood, with which they varnished 
or stained their books, writings, &c. to 
prevent llicin from rotting. It is a na¬ 
tive of Syria, chiefly about mount Lc- 
banus; nor has it yet been found any 
where else as an indigenous plant. It 
does not appear, however, that this tree 
is the cedar of Lebanon mentioned in 
the sciiptures. 

The Larix, or Larch, has fascicled 
deciduous leaves; coue.s ovate, oblong; 
a native of the Alps; grows quickly, 
and reaches fifty feet high. 

All sorts of pines are propagated by 
seeds, which are obtained from the hard 
woody cones. The best season for sow¬ 
ing them is about the end of March. 
When the seeds are sown, the places 
should be covered with nets to keep oflT 
the birds, or, when the plants begin to 
appear, the birds will peck off the tops 
and thus destroy them. If the seeds of 
pines be suffered to remain in the cones, 
they will continue good for years. 

Tlie introduction of the larch into the 
British isles is, perhaps, the most im¬ 
portant acquisition in respect to timber 
in modern times. It adapts itself to a 
variety of soils and exposures; its wood 
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is of the best quality, even though raised 
in elevated situations, and on a soil not 
very rich. It will thrive at the height 
of 1200 feet above the level of the sea, 
and even higher. The wood is closer 
in its pores, and has fewer large knots 
than the Scotch fir. It grows also in 
situations where the Scotch fir cannot 
be raised to any advantage. It resists 
the efl'ecls of being alternately wet and 
dry better than any other wood, except 
perhaps the oak ; hence it is peculiarly 
well calculated for sub-aquatic pur¬ 
poses; amongst others, it is well adapted 
for gate-posts. It is, also, peculiarly 
fitted, from its burning with difficulty, 
for various important uses in architec¬ 
ture. Its growth is so rapid, that, if the 
ground be tolerable, it becomes, in thirty 
years, fit for various household and other 
purposes; it is well adapted to mill- 
work, and in ship-building may be, in 
many instances, used as a substitute for 
oak. Its bark contains, also, a consi¬ 
derable quantity of tannin. 

In some instances the larch is liable 
to disease, and its leaves are destroyed 
by insects, more especially in low and 
damp situations. This is attributed.to 
their being planted too close together, 
as where they stand hold and single they 
are not liable to it; or it may arise from 
improper seed. It is not improbable 
that the larch originally introduced from 
the mountains of Caruiola, may dege¬ 
nerate in this country ; hence it would 
be advisable to import annually, at least 
a portion of the seed from the Alpine 
regions. 

The Scotch fir is well calculated for 
peculiar situations; it thrives on the 
driest and thinnest soils; on the poorest 
exposed moorish ground, if not wet or 
over-grown with rein-deer moss; and 
may Be planted successfully wherever 
there is short heather growing above 
gravel or sand ; on sandy heaths near 
the sea-shore; and on mossy soils less 
than two feet in depth, but bottomed 
with gravel, not clay ; it must have a 
sub-soil permeable to water, and hence 
a clay bottom is fatal to it. It thrives 
to the height of from 1000 to 1200 feeit 
above the level of the sea, and its tini<* 
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ber improves with the increased height 
of its elevation; but high winds are very 
destructive to this tree; and a fall of 
snow will destroy, or greatly injure in 
the course of one night, bometimes one 
third of a fir plantation. 

The timber of this tree is used for 
various architectural purposes, and also 
for bhip-building. It produces a variety 
of useful bubslances, among which tur- 
jtentine, pitch, and tar, may be men¬ 
tioned as of great value. See those 
articles. It grows fast ; the green 
boughs keep deer completely well in 
winter; and they save much hay if given 
to sheep in snowy weather ; the boughs 
are also of great use for firewood and 
fences. One of the most important uses 
of this tree is, to nurse or shelter young 
plantations, in which it is desiied to rear 
more valualde timber. In such case, 
the Scotch fir most he gradually pulled 
up, so as to furnish the trees, of which 
the plantation is finally to consist, with 
the proper supply of bun and air. 

Tlie Pineaster is consideied as pecu¬ 
liarly adapted for maritime situations, 
from resisting the gales of the sea ; and 
the Weymouth pure is also well suited 
to the same purpo^e. 

Besides the deal which the different 
kinds of the pine furnish, and also 
turpentine, pitch, tar, &c , the bark is 
occasionally made, by the fishermen of 
Scotland, into ropes ; and necessity has 
compelled the inhabitants of Sweden, 
Lapland, and Kainschatka, to convert 
it into bread ; for this purpo-e, the soft, 
white, succulent, interior part of the 
bark is chosen and dried in the shade. 
When they have occasion to use it, it 
is first toasted at the fire, then ground, 
and after being steeped in warm water, 
to take off the resinous taste, it is matle 
into thin cakes and baked for use : on 
this singular food the poor inhabitHiits 
live, it is said, for a whole year. It is 
to be lamented, however, that any hu- 
ntan being should be obliged to live 
upon 6uch miserable food. 

The young and fresh fruit of the 
•tone pine is eaten in some countries in 
the same manner as almonds are here, 
either alone or mixed with sugar. 
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PINE APPLE, or Bromha, a ge¬ 
nus of plants, conblbting of ten species, 
all native.s of South America, except 
the paniciiiigera, which is obtained from 
India, and the pinguin, and the brac^ 
teata, which are indigenous to Jamaica. 
Every species produces, in its nntive 
climate, a piiie-apple of some kind or 
other, but that chiefly cultivated, and 
of which theie are many varieties, in the 
hot-houses of our own country, is the 
ananas, having leaves ciliate, with sharp 
spines and comose spikes. These are pro¬ 
pagated by planting the crowns, which 
grow on tlie fruit, or the stickers, which 
aie produced from the plants, or under 
the fruit. Tlie suckers and crowns must 
be laid to dry in a warm jihice for four 
or five tliiys or more : for if immediately 
planted they will rot. Either a good 
rich gaideii mould, or fresh earth from 
u pastille, well mixed with one-third 
of the rotten dung of an old cucum¬ 
ber bed, and ueither sifted finel',, will 
be the proper soil for them In the 
Slimmer season, when tlie weather is 
warm, the plants must be wateied every 
otliei (ki\, Imt in siiinll quantities at a 
time; in a cool sciison, twice a week 
will be sufficient; and, once a week, 
during the summer season; the leaies 
also should be watered. Tliese plants 
requiie new potting twice in a season ; 
the first about the end of April, when 
the crown and suckers of foinier tears’ 
fiuit, which have remained all the win¬ 
ter in those pots, should be shilted into 
larger ones. The second is towards the 
latter end of August or beginning of 
September, when we should shdt those 
|>lunts which are of a proper .size for 
finning tlie following spring. At each 
time of shifting the plants, the bark-bed 
should be stirred up, and some new 
bark added; they may remain in the 
tan till the beginning of November, or 
later if the season be mild; tliey re¬ 
quiring no fire before this time. After 
this the plants are to be placed in stoves 
having pits forllie liot-bcdiJ; these stoves 
are built in different ways, according t 
the fancy of theconti’ver. During ih 
winter season, the plants will not reepi ■ 
water ofteuer than every third or fourth 
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day; nor should they ha?e much at a 

time. 

The other species of pine must be 
propagated by seeds, procured fiom the 
places where they grow naturally, as 
they produce no seed in this country. 
They must be sown in pots containing 
the same kind of earth as mentioned 
above, and plunged into moderate hot¬ 
beds of tanners’ bark, and l)e watered 
two or three times a week. In about 
five or six weeks the plants will appear, 
and in a month will be tit to transplant; 
when each plant must he planted in a 
separate pot, and plunged agajn in a 
moderate hot-bed, after which they are 
to be treated the same as the ananas, 

Pme-apples generally ripen in this 
country from July to September. Their 
maturity is known by the strong aroma¬ 
tic odour which they exhale, and by the 
facdity with which tlie crowns or pro¬ 
tuberances yield on pressure with the 
hand. They should be cut at such time, 
as by remaining on the plants after¬ 
wards, their flavour is dissipated; nor 
will the flavour be retained long after 
the fnut is removed from the plant. 
This delicious fruit is said to possess 
cordial and exhilaiating properties ; but 
fiom Its SC.Ililt y and trouble in being 
leareii, there is no gieat probability that 
it will be often eaten to excess ; when it 
is so, it is no doubt injurious ; as well 
as, at all times, to the dyspeptic and 
uiletudinanan. 

PINE, the Screw, or Pandanus, a 
genus, consisting of one species only, 
the odoralmimus, or Sweet-scented 
screw-pine, a native of Asia. The 
branches issue Irom large fusiform roots, 
descend to the ground and divide; leaves 
clasping, spinous. The perfume af¬ 
forded by the tender white petals, chiefly 
of the male flower, is the richest and 
most delightful of the vegetable world. 
As a stove plant, ithasafine ornamental 
effect in our own country, from its large 
spreading foliage. It is best propagated 
by seeds sown m light earth, in pots 
plunged into a tmi-bed. 

PINK, or Dianllius, a genus, com¬ 
prising thirty-two species, chiefly Eu¬ 
ropean plants; fiive or six indigenous to 


our own country. They may be sob- 
distributed as follows : with aggregate 
flowers,—with solitary flowers, several 
on the same stem,—with a one-flowered 
herbaceous stem;—with ashrubby stem j 
—the followingrare those chiefly culti¬ 
vated for ornament. 

.The Barbatus, or Sweet William, 
with flowers in clusteied heads, and 
lanceolate leaves ; a native of Germany. 
It is propagated by seeds and pipings. 

The (Jaruophi/Uus, or Clove-July- 
flower, fouinJ wild on old walls in our 
own country, with solitary flowers; 
scales of the calyx ovate, acute, very 
short; petals cienate, beardless. Two 
other varieties, with flowers double and 
variegated. This last is the real Car¬ 
nation, assuming, in the dift'erent in- 
dividuals, an infinite and most playful 
diversity of hues and stains. It is pro¬ 
pagated by seeds, slips, layeis, or pi¬ 
pings, The clove-Jul)-flowers used nie- 
dicicmally, aie those of a deep crim¬ 
son hue, and of an aromatic smell like 
cloves. 

A syrup of clove-July-Jlowers is or¬ 
dered by the Edinburgh and Dublin 
Colleges to be made ilivis : lake of the 
flesh petals of clove-July-fiowers, freed 
from their claws, one part; boiling water 
four parts; refined sugar seven parts. 
Macerate the petals in the water for 
twelve houis, then add the sugar to the 
strained liquor, and dissolve it with a 
gentle heat. 

This is a convenient colouring syrup 
to sweeten cordial medicines, but is of 
no medical importance whatever. 

The Deltoides,or Common pink,with 
solitary flowers, scales of the calyx ovate, 
lanceolate, acute, generally only two; 
leaves rather obtuse, somewhat pubes¬ 
cent; petals creuate; found wild iii our 
own pastures, where there is also another 
variety to be met with, with four stales, 
and wliite petals. Propagated as the 
last, but chiefly by slips. 

The CIiiiK^nsis, Chinese, or Indian 
pink, has also ^olitary floweis ; scales nf 
the calyx tiibulale, spiemliiiiJ, t'o'ia- 
ceuHs, ns long as the tula-; penis ( 
iiate; leaves lai'CL'ohite ; a i'; !;' .. 
China; rises about fiiteeu inches iiii n. 
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and among us, flowers from July to 
November. 

PINK, a term api>licd by painters to 
various pigments, such as brown pink, 
Dutch pink, English pink, and rose 
pink. See ConouR-MAtiNG. ' 

Pink, Indian. See Worm-grass. 

PINNATE, a term in botany, ap¬ 
plied to those leaves having several 
leaflets fastened to each side of a si tu¬ 
ple petiole. The common fern has pin¬ 
nate leaves. 

PINT, a measure of capacity: in 
this country the pint wine measure con¬ 
tains sixteen ounces, or 28 j cubic in¬ 
ches j the beer, or ale pint, contains 35 i 
cubic inches. 

Pintado. See Guinea Hen. 

PIP, a disease among poultry, con¬ 
sisting of a white thin skin or film, 
which grows under the top of the ton¬ 
gue, and hinders their feeding. It is 
supposed to arise from want of water, 
from drinking dirty water, or eating 
filthy meat. It is cured by pulling off 
the film with the fingers, and rubbing 
the tongue with salt. 

PIPE, a vessel, or measure, for wine 
and other things measured by wine-mea¬ 
sure. It is usually reckoned two hogs¬ 
heads, or 126 gallons ; but in commerce 
the pipe measures differently, as follows: 

Gallons. 


The pipe of Port wine is - - - - - 138 
Madeira is ----- 110 

Vidoniais ------ 120 

Sherry is ----- - 130 


Lisbon and Bucellas 140 

The pipe of port is seldom accurately 
138 gallons, .and it is customary in 
trade, to charge what the cask actually 
contains, be it more or less than the es¬ 
timated quantity. 

Pipe clau. Clay. 

PI PE FISH, or Syfpnathus, a genus 
of fishes, comprehending eight species, 
inhabitants of the European, Indian, 
and Mediterranean seas, or around the 
Cape of Good Hope; four common to 
our own coasts. The following are the 
chief; 

The Barbaras, or Longer pipe-fish, 
is without caudal or anal fins ; body 
six-sided; two feet long; thickest 
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part of the body, not exceeding the 
diameter of a swan’s quill; colour olive- 
brown, with bluish streaks ; an inhabi¬ 
tant of the European seas, and our own 
coasts. Viviparous 

The Ophidian, or Little pipe-fish, is 
from one to two feet long} found on 
our own coasts ; not viviparous. 

Ihni Acus, or Needle-fish, is found 
also on our own coasts ; from two to 
three feet long. 

The Hippocampus, Hippocamp, or 
Sea-Horse, has obtained its name from 
the resemblance its head bears to that of 
a horse ; it bends the body into dift’er- 
ent curvatures like an eel, and is mark¬ 
ed all over with circular incisions, re¬ 
sembling those of the insect tribe ; from 
nine to twelve inches long; thickness 
about an inch ; colour dark green, va¬ 
riegated with light blue spots. Inha¬ 
bits the Mediteiraueun, Indian, and 
Northern seas. 

Piperidge. See Barberries. 

PISTACIIIA, a genus of plants 
comprising six species ; natives of the 
south of Europe, Barbary, and Asia ; 
the followiugare the chief: 

The Fera, Fistic-uut-tree, or pista- 
chia-nut-tree, has leaves unequally pin¬ 
nate ; leaflets somewhat ovate, recur¬ 
ved j some of the trees produce mule, 
others female flowers ; and some, when 
old, have both on the same tree. It is 
a native of Persia and India, and may 
be propagated by seeds or nuts procu¬ 
red from abroad, planted in pots filled 
with light earth, and plunged in a mo¬ 
derate hot-bed ; as the plant grows, it 
should be gradually hardened to bear 
the external air. 

The nut is about the size and shape of 
a filbert; the kernel has a sweetish unc¬ 
tuous taste, resembling sweet almonds, 
and, like almonds, it affords an oil, 
which may be formed into an emulsion. 

The Terebinthus chio, or Cyprus 
turpentine-tree, has leaves like the last; 
leaflets seven, ovate, lanceolate. A n«- 
native of Barbary and the south of 
Europe, flowering with us in .Tune f 
and July, and may be propagated as 
the last. It furnishes the chio turpen- ! 
tine of the shops. See Turpentine- 
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The Lcntiscust Lentisk, or Maetic- 
tree, has leaves abruptly pinnate^ leaf¬ 
lets lanceolate : rises to the height of 
twenty feet. May be propagated by 
laying down the younger branches. 
Gum mastic is obtained from this tree. 
See Mastic. 

PISTIL, in botany, the pointal of a 
plant: its appearance is that of a co¬ 
lumn, or set of columns, in the centre of 
the flower, and, when perfect, consists 
of three parts, viz. the germen, the germ, 
or ovary ; the style ; and the stigma. 

Pit-coal. See Coal. 

PITCH, an adhesive black resinous 
substance, obtained by inspissating tar. 
Considerable quantities of pitch are made 
in this country by distilling from tar 
its oleous and volatile parts, commonly 
called oil, of tar ; the residue is pitch. 
The best pitch is, however, said to be 
imported from Sweden and Norway. 
'I’he use of pitch in the arts, particularly 
in ship-building, is very great. 

Pitch is used occ.isionally in plasters, 
where considerable stimulation is nijui- 
red, but medical men very rarely order 
it in any shape. 

Pitch plaster is made tlius : Take 
of yellow resin six ounces ; of yellow 
wax five ounces ; of pitch seven ounces. 
Let them be melted together. This 
plaster is sometimes used for scald-head. 
See Scald-head, 

Pitch, Burgundy. See Burgundy 
Pitch. 

Pittf. See Compassion. 

PITYRIASIS, a cutaneous disease, 
appearing in irregular patches of small 
tliin scales, which re|)eatedly form and 
separate, but never collected into 
crusts, nor are attended with red¬ 
ness or inflammation. A species of 
this disease, in infants, is called dan- 
driflT. See Dandriff. It aflPects also 
the heads of elderly persons, but the 
scales are much larger than in infants. 
There is another species of this com¬ 
plaint, called pityriasis versiolor, af¬ 
fecting chiefly the arms, breasts, and ab¬ 
domen. It is dispersed very irregular¬ 
ly, and being of a different colour from 
the skin, it exhibits a singularly che- 
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cjuered appearance. It is not attended 
with any internal disorder, nor with any 
troublesome symptoms, except a little 
itching, or irritation, felt on getting in¬ 
to bed, or after strong exercise, or 
drinking warm liquors. It continues 
sometimes for years, nor is it limited to 
either age or sex. Its causes are not 
certainly known. It has been referred 
to eating large quantities of fruit, to 
mushrooms, and to exposure to sudden 
heat or cold ; and it has been sometimes 
much aggravated, by wearing flannel 
next the skin ; it is also often found in 
persons who have resided long in tropi¬ 
cal climates. The cure consists chief¬ 
ly in regular habits of cleanliness, and 
of living with an avoidance of excess 
of every kind. We can scarcely re¬ 
commend any external application. 
What 18 said under leprosy is, however, 
deserving of attention in this complaint. 

Placenta. See Parturition. 

PLAGUE, or pestis, a typhous and 
contagious disease, distinguislied by 
prostration of strength, buboes and car¬ 
buncles, [tetechige, hminonhage, and 
colliquative diarrhoea. It is now un¬ 
known in this country, although, in the 
year lG65, nearly 100,000 persons died 
of this destructive malady in the metro¬ 
polis alone. It is always attended with 
imminent danger; but where those who 
labour under the disease are not de¬ 
serted through fear, it is by no means 
80 fatal as it otherwise becomes. 

It sometimes happens, after taking 
the infection, that the patient experi¬ 
ences only a considerable degree of lan¬ 
guor, and slight head-acb, for many 
days previous to a direct attack of the 
disease; but, more commonly, be is 
very soon seized with great loss of 
fitreiigth, anxiety, palpitations, fainting, 
stupor, giddiness, violent head-acli, 
and delirium, the pulse becoming at 
the same time very weak and irregu¬ 
lar, Thef-e •symptoms are shortly suc¬ 
ceeded bv nausea, and a vomiting of a 
dark bilious matter ; and in the further 
progre.ss of the disease, carbuncles make 
their appearance ; buboes also arise in 
different glands, such as about the jaws, 
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in the neck, the arm-pits, or the groin; 
discolouration of the skin, hacmor- 
rhd^en, and clebiiitdting diarrhoea ensue, 
denoting a putrid tendency in the whole 
mass of blood. 

When the disease is unaccompanied 
with buboes, it runs its course more 
rapidly, and is more geiieially fatal iban 
when accuiiipained with such inliam- 
iiiations, 'I'lie earlier they appear, the 
milder, usually, is tlie disease. When 
they proceed kindly to suppuration, 
they always prove ciiiic.il, and ensure 
the patient’s iccoverv, A gentle per¬ 
spiration, aiising ^pontaiieoufly, has also 
often proved ciitiiul. hen carbuii- 
cies show a di'position to bernnie gan¬ 
grenous, tile event will be fatal ; pete- 
clnac, hiemorihages, and cnllitpiaiive 
diarrlia^a, denoie the same ternniiation. 

Various means have been devisid 
for the prevention of the plague ; and 
ns it can be lulindnced into (ireat Bri¬ 
tain only fiom other countiies, the ut¬ 
most circuiuspeetion is required and 
adopted in performing quaiuntme, and 
in ventilating the suspected meichan- 
dize, before it is swfieied to be ware¬ 
housed. If, htmeier, the plague should 
unfortiiiiateir break out m any particu¬ 
lar family or place, lliose who aie 
obliged to have any mlercourse with 
the sick, mii't careful!} avoid coming 
in contact with tiiem^ or with any arti¬ 
cle that has passed through llieir hands. 
Such,however, as attend on them should 
adopt the precautions as mentioned un- 
derCoNTAGioN; where, as well as under 
Typhus, will be found many observa¬ 
tions deserving of attention m the pre¬ 
vention, as well as in the treatment of 
this disease. luteiiiperance must be, of 
course, avoided, and all the depressing 
passions, such as fear, &c.; the prudent 
use of wine and spirits, Peruvian hark, 
camphor, &c. ; have been found useful 
preventives. 

Various remedies have been recom¬ 
mended and used with different suc¬ 
cess, upon various occasions, and in 
different countries. Bleeding, gentle 
laxatives, and mild emetics, have been 
employed witli advantage both in the 
earlier and advanced stages of the com- 
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plaint. Camphor, sudonfics, particu¬ 
larly ojvates, when combined with small 
portions of the neutral salts ; the Pe¬ 
ruvian bark, and acids, have all proved 
of great service. 

A remedy which has also been strongly 
recommended is friction of the infected 
with warm olive-nil ; as soon as t io 
hist symptoms are perceived, the pa- 
litiiit IS to be leinoved to a close room, 
and placed over the frame of a vessel 
contuinmg hot coals, while the body is 
rubbed very briskly with a clean sponge 
dipped in w’arm olive-oil, in order to ex¬ 
cite a profuse sw’eat. During this ope¬ 
ration, sugar and juniper berries are ad- 
vi-cd tube burnt in the loom, by which 
a thick smoke will be produced, that 
gieatly promotes the eflect. The fric¬ 
tion with tlie oil should not exceed three 
or four minutes, as it will generally be 
followed by co[iioijs peispiration ; but 
in the contraiy case, the body must be 
wiped with a warm dry cloth ; tepid 
dunks should also be administered; 
and the rubbing continued once every 
day, till f.ivouralile simptoras apfie.ir. 
Ill performing tins operation, the great¬ 
est caution is necessarj, to guard against 
taking cold ; sucli parts of the body, 
tiierefore, as are- not immediately under 
friction, must be coreied, and the linen 
remain unchanged, till the perspiration 
has nearly subsided. These frictions 
will he most beneficial, if ado[)ted in 
the early stages of the disease, although 
when used at a later period, they have 
often effected a cure. The quantify of 
oil employed at each friction, is usually 
about a pint. Its salutary effects are 
not confined to the person affected with 
the disease: for it is said, that those 
attendant on them, if rubbed with the 
oil, will be protected from infection. 

If tumours arise, they ought to b0 
frequently, but softly managed, till 
they become disposed to suppurate, by 
means of emollient plasters. 

During the first four or five days, 
patients are directed to observe a very 
sparing diet; but it seems most proba¬ 
ble, that ill the latter stages of the dis¬ 
order, food of a moie stimulating kind 
is necessary. From theappaling nature of 
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this maladj', and the low state of medi¬ 
cal knowledge in thos.e countries wheie 
it most comiuonl)' happens, our know¬ 
ledge of the proper method of treating 
it is still very imperfect. 

The internal use of olive-oil has also 
been lately recommended : fiom four to 
eight ounces, are to be taken for a dose. 
It generally acts as a sudorific; and 
sometimes vomits and purges ; but 
sweating is said to be most sulutari, 

The plague rages most violently in 
the summer; its effects are somewhat 
diminished in autumn, and during the 
winter if is greatly reduced, or totally 
suppicssed. Almost all the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean appear 
to be pnniliaily liable to iL 

Sonic i iKjuiry has been la ely excited 
in this country, lelative to the rtv.l na- 
turenf the plague; and a committee oft he 
House of Corimioiij, a short time since, 
examined evidence upon it. Although 
many persons, some not medical, gave 
it as their decided opinion, that the 
plague was not a contagious disease; 
and although Dr. Maci.ean asserts, 
that in the whole circle of human opi¬ 
nion, there is not, perhaps, another 
individual error to be foumi that is pro¬ 
ductive of so much complicated mischief 
to mankind, as the doctrine which teach¬ 
es that contagion is the cause of epi¬ 
demic diseases j yet the college of 
physicians say, that although some epi¬ 
demic diseases are not propagated by 
contagion, it is by no means proved, 
that the plague is not contagious : ou 
the contrary, they are persuaded, from 
the experience of all ages, as well as 
from the personal observation of some 
of their own body, that the disease is 
communicable from one individual to 
fiiiother; and that the doctrine of con¬ 
tagion appears to be wholly unshaken 
by any argument which Dr. Maclean 
has advanceii ; at the same time, they 
think it probable, that some of the 
personal restrictions enforced on the es¬ 
tablishment of quarantine, might be 
modified, without risk to the public 
safely. And the committee of the 
House of Commons say, that the opi¬ 
nions of alt the medical men whom they 
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examined, with the exception of two, 
are in favour of the received doctrine, 
that the plague is communicable by 
contact only, and different in that re¬ 
spect, from epidemic fever; nor did the 
Committee see any thing in the rest of 
the evidence, to dissent from this opi¬ 
nion. See Quarantine. 

Plaise. See Flat-P'ibh. 

PLANA RIA, a genus of worms, ha¬ 
ving a dattish gelatinous body, and 
consisting of forty-seven spi’cies, either 
without eyes, with a single eye, with two 
eyes, with three, or with numerous eyes. 
They are all inhabitants of Europe, 
chiefly Denmark and Norway : two or 
three are met within our own country. 
The operculata, veseinbllng a coffec- 
beiry, found on the sandy shores of 
Norway ; the AwfiM/a/a, having a long 
body, found in Greenland; and the 
quadrangutaris, found in tlie noith of 
Luiope, in ditches, among duck-weed, 
are all which we can enumerate. 

PLANE, or p! at anus, n genus of 
plants, comprehending two species, as 
follow : 

The Orientalis, or Oriental plane- 
tree, has leaves somewhat palmate, stern 
tall, erect, covered with a smooth bark, 
in the younger branches dark brown, in¬ 
clining to a purple ; flowers upon long 
peduncles, hanging downwards, each 
peduncle cuiituining five or six balls of 
flowers, which are so small, as scarcely 
to be distinguished without glasses; they 
appear in the beginning of June, a lit¬ 
tle before the leaves} the seeds ripen 
late in autumn, and if left upon the 
trees, will lemairi till the spring, when 
theballs fall to pieces, and the seeds are 
transported to a great distance by the 
winds ; a native of Asia, and flourishes 
extensively in the Levant: Three vari¬ 
eties; the Spanish plane-tree, having 
leaves tapering to the base, flat; mid¬ 
dle plane-tree, with leaves tapering to 
the base, waved ; and the maple plane- 
tree, with leaves transverse. 

The Occidentalis. Western, or occi¬ 
dental [ilane, has lobe-angular loaves ; 
stem very stiaight, of equal girt most 
part of its length ; bark smooth, which 
it exfoliates annually ; branches nume- 
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roliA^ floorers Btiil smaller titan the 
forM6r. 

Bnth species are elegant and hardy; 
srUl bear the open plantations of our 
own country, nud have a very ornamen¬ 
tal effect. They may be increased by 
806ds, layers, or cuttings ; the two last 
inodes are the most common. 

' The wood of the last species is excel¬ 
lent for various articles €>f domestic fur¬ 
niture, especially for tables, having fine 
veins. 

Planer the mock. See Maple. 

PLANT, in botany, an organic ve¬ 
getable body, consisting of roots and 
other parts. It grows chiefly in the 
earth, but sometimes is attsiched to 
other bodies, such as walls, rocks, stoneo, 
&c. The eoustitueut parts of a plant 
are, the roots, the stem, the branches, 
the bark, leaves, flowers, and seeds; 
vdiich greatly vary, both in figure and 
size, &c. Plants are divided into orders, 
classes, genera, species, and varieties; 
see Botany, and also the various 
Trees, Sbrcbs, Flowers, &c., 
throughout our work. 

PLANT-LOUSE, Puceron, Vine 
FrbtteR, or Aphis, a genus of insects 
comprehending seventy-three species, 
uniformly derivit>g their specific name 
from the tree, shrub, or plant on which 
they are commonly found. These mi¬ 
nute animals infest various plants, gene¬ 
rally in large societies, obstructing their 
growth, and consuming their juices. 
They are sometimes winged, and some¬ 
times wingless, without distinction of 
sex; in the spring it is said they are 
viviparous, producing young alive ; in 
the autumn they are oviparous; one 
itopreguation of the female is sufficient 
fear many successive generations. The 
ftdtowing are the only species which we 
can enumerate: 

TheSulicis, or Willow-lou-e, is found 
on different species of the tree thus 
named ; length nearly a quarter of an 
inch ; colour yellowish green, spotted 
with black. Towards the end of Sep¬ 
tember multitudes of the fnll-grown 
insects, both winged and others, desert 
the willows, and roam at large over 
every neighbouring object, so mat no- 
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thing can be handled witliont crushing 
some of them ; while the younger ones 
still remain in masses on the trees. 

Tlie Millefolia, or Yarrow-louse, is a 
small species of a green colour, spotted 
with black. Males generally winged, 
and smaller nud slenderer than the fe¬ 
males. 

The Tilia, or Lime-tree-louse, is one 
of the most beautiful of the genus; size 
small, like that of roses ; colour green¬ 
ish yellow, with various variegations. 

The Roscb, or Rose-louse, infests the 
young shoots and buds of roses, in the 
spring and summer months ; size that 
of the willow-lousejcoiour bright green; 
the males furnished with long transpa¬ 
rent wings. 

Although it is stated in our books on 
natural history that the aphis is vivipa¬ 
rous in the spring, and ovipaious in the 
autumn, we incline to think that the 
statement originates in mistake. An 
attentive observer of this species will 
find the ova attached to the branches of 
the rose-tree, in lumps of a dark colour, 
during the winter; and towards the 
spring, as the heat of the weather ad¬ 
vances, the young aphides are produced 
in myriads from the'-c luinjis, w'hich 
crack, and frequently after the insects 
have escaped from them, remain attach¬ 
ed to the bark like an empty shell. 
Such, at least, is our own experience on 
the rose-louse in Somersetshire. The 
best method, therefore, of destroying 
these animals, is to look over the trees 
in the spring, just before they are hatch¬ 
ed, and crush them with the finger. Af¬ 
terwards quick-limeslacked,and thrown 
upon the leaves, is the best, indeed we 
believe the only remedy. See Blight. 

The Vitis, or Common vine-fretter, 
is almost perpetually found in the sum¬ 
mer months, on the vitis vinij^era, or 
Grape vine. The body is greenish, back 
and abdomen brown j a brown dot be¬ 
tween the antennse. This destructive 
insect eats through the peduncles or 
stems which support the clusters of 
grapes, in their very early stage, caus¬ 
ing them to wither away and drop off, 
soon after the fruit is formed. 

PLANTAIN, or PlantagOt a genus 
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of planta comprehending thirty-fiye spe¬ 
cies, scattered over the globe j five 
common to our country j most of them 
with a naked scape; a few furnished 
with a stem. The following are the 
indigenous plants : The majoTj or 
Broad-leaved plantain,with ovate leaves, 
nearly glabrous, shorter than the pe¬ 
tiole } scape round j spike with imbri¬ 
cate flowers} seeds numerous; found 
wild in our meadows. The media, Hoa¬ 
ry plantain, or lamb’s tongue, has ovate 
pubescent leaves j common to our mea¬ 
dows. The lanceolata, Narrow-leaved 
plantain, or rib-wort, has the leaves lan¬ 
ceolate, tapering at both ends; often 
cultivated in the vales of Gloucester¬ 
shire. The maritima, or Sea-plantain, 
with linear, mostly entire leaves, is 
found on our muddy shores. The coro- 
nopus, or Buck’s horn plantain, has li¬ 
near leaves, in many primate segments j 
foOnd on our dry heaths and sands 5 
formerly cultivated as a salad, but long 
relinquished 011 account of its disagree¬ 
able taste. It is said that the total ab¬ 
sence of rib-wort, in marshy lands, is a 
certain criterion of their indifferent 
quality. 

Some of the plantain tribe, such as 
the psyllium, or Flea-wort, a native of 
tl>e south of Elurope, the major, and the 
lanceolata, were formerly in our materia 
medicas, but are now deservedly forgot¬ 
ten. 

PLANTAIN, the Tree, or Musa, 
a genus comprehending three sjieeies, 
as follow : 

The Paradisiaca, or Plnntuin-tree, is 
ap herbaceous tree, growing to the 
height of fifteen or twenty feet sponta¬ 
neously, in many parts of India, but has 
been inunemorially cultivated by the 
Indians in every part of tlie South Ame¬ 
rican continent. The pomes are nearly 
qf the size and shape of ordinary cu¬ 
cumbers, and when ripe of a pale yel¬ 
low colour, of a mealy substance, a lit¬ 
tle claiiiiny, a sweetish taste, and will 
dissolve in the month witliont chewing. 
The whole spike of fruit often weighs 
forty or fifty pounds. When they are 
brought to table by way of dessert, 
they are either law, fried, or roasted ; 
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but if intended for bread, they are cot 
before they are ripe, and are then either 
roasted or boiled. The Indians make 
a liquor from this fruit called mistaw. 
The fruit, however, will not keep long 
after it is ripe, and therefore the pulp 
is made into cakes, and dried over a slow 
fire; when thus dried it may be made 
into mistaw at pleasure. The leaves of 
this tree being targe, serve the Indians 
for table-cloths and napkins. In Jamai¬ 
ca this tree is largely cultivated, and 
truly useful. Wheaten flour is even 
said to be less palatable to the laborious 
Negro than the food afforded by this 
plant. It also serves to fatten horses, 
oxen, swine, poultry, and other domes¬ 
tic animals. 

The Sapientum, or Banana-tree, has 
a nodding spadix; males deciduous; 
the stalks marked with dark purple 
stripes or spots; fruit shorter and round¬ 
er than the first, with a softer pulp of a 
still more delicious taste. It is never 
eaten green j but, when ripe, by all 
ranks of people, either raw, or fried in 
slices, or fritters. It is supposed to be 
a native of Guinea, and carried thence 
to the West Indies, where it flourishes 
most abundantly. It also flourishes in 
Egypt, and in other hot countries,where 
it grows to perfection in about ten 
mouths, from first planting to the ripen¬ 
ing of the fruit. The trunk of the 
tree is peculiarly porous j the root alone 
is perennial, the rest dying down to the 
ground every autumn. When the stalks 
are cut down several suckers rise from 
the root, which, in six or eight mouths, 
produce fruit; and by cutting down 
the stalks at different times, a succes¬ 
sion of fruit may be obtained through¬ 
out tlie year. The leaves are two yards 
long, and a foot broad in tlie middle. 
The fruit is four or five inches long, of 
the form of a cucumber. The weight 
of a bunch of bananas usually exceeds 
12 lhs. They may be propagated by 
suckers which shoot fiom the loots of 
plants that have fruited ; and they may 
be made to grow in onr own hot-houses, 
where there is room for them. 

The Troglodytarum ha-s the spalhe 
and berry both scarlet, but the latter it 
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pot eatable; it is a native of the Mo< 
lucca iskiids. 

PLANTAIN, the Water, or Alis- 
ma, a genus of plants comprising ten 
species, traced in different parts of Eu¬ 
rope, Africa, and America; three of 
inriiich are inhabitants of the swamps and 
pools of our own country. The only 
one worthy of note is the plantago, the 
root of which has been lately recom¬ 
mended for the bite of a mud dog. It 
grows either in tnurshes, lakes, or ponds, 
and continues underwater till the month 
of J une, at the commencement of which, 
from five to seven detached sprouts, 
of a long conve:: form, shoot from be¬ 
neath the water ; these sprouts have a 
reddish bark, and each has a pointed, 
smooth, and deep-coloured leaf. Soon 
afterwards a stalk ap|)eurs with a round 
green root, resembling asparagus ; this 
stalk shoots from beneath the water, 
sometimes with, and sometimes without 
leaves; it is divided into several sprigs, 
vithoiit leaves, at the extremity of each 
of which is a small trefoil flower, of a 
pale red colour. This plant i.s in blos¬ 
som during the whole summer ; the root 
is capillary, resemliling an onion; the 
latter end of August is tlie proper time 
fi:r gathering it; when it should be 
washed and dried in the shade, and when 
used it is to be eaten in powder, strew¬ 
ed upon bread and butter. See Bite 
OF A Mad Don. We think it our duty 
to mention this medicine, but do not 
advise implicit reliance on it. 

This plant grows in abundance on the 
banks of the Thames, above Vuuxhall 
Gardens. 

PLANTATION, a large collection 
of different sorts of trees, disposed for 
ornament, or grown for the advantage 
of their timber; and not nnfrequently 
uniting both purposes. Under proper 
regulations, there are few better means 
of improving estates, and certainly none 
so esoCntial towards an ornamental im¬ 
provement of the country ; hence plan¬ 
tations are particularly worthy of atten¬ 
tion wherever there are krge tracts of 
barren lands, which cannot be convert- 
etl to purposes of grass or tillage. 

Besides answering the purposes of 
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natural wood, for all the important pb,. 
jects for which that substance k appli- 
cable, planting is perhaps the only im¬ 
provement of which, in many cases, ex¬ 
tensive tracts are susceptible. Several 
sorts of trees may also be thus introdu¬ 
ced, which, though not indigenous, will, 
under proper management, tlirivc in any 
country. In this way, likewise, the cli¬ 
mate is improved by the shelter thus 
obtained ; and the Ireauty of the sce¬ 
nery is hei^litened by covering barren 
rocks and bleak heaths with the verdure 
of woods. 

It is tertaiiily a fortunate circum¬ 
stance that, wlili the exception of very 
high mountains, there is scarcely any 
portion of land so poor, barren, rocky, 
or unproductive, as not to admit of this 
species of iin[)iovement, provided trees 
suited to the quality of the soil, and the 
nature of the climate, are selected, and 
the proper modes of treating them are 
adopted. But though there are induce¬ 
ments to jilaiit, yet, unless in places 
where the demand is great, trees should 
not be reared in any quantity upon 
land which may be made subservient to 
agriculture, or productive pasture. 
Crops of grain, or herbage, will, in ge¬ 
neral, produce a much more expeditious 
and profitable return. 

In forming a plantation the follorving 
points should be considered ; the man¬ 
ner in which young plants ought to be 
raised;—the trees best calculated for 
the soil and situation; the manner in 
which they ought to be planted ;—tlie 
expense of planting;—the inode of ma¬ 
nagement ;—and the probable profit. 

Different opinions exist as to the 
method in which young plants ought 
to be raised, and from the frequent im¬ 
possibility of rearing many kinds whet® 
they are ultimately to remain, many 
must be transplanted ; but we can hhvc 
no hesitation in asserting that, where the 
soil is suitable to the tree, the best me¬ 
thod IS that ill which they are raised at 
once from seed, the poor or indifferent 
plants pulled out, and the best and 
most vigorous allowed to remain. Where 
the soil IS thin and banen, more espe¬ 
cially is this proceeding necessary ; but 
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if the soil be wet and pretty deep, it is 
esteemed much better to plant them. 
Young trees, >t is said, should always 
be raised on good land, so as to carry 
a stock of health and strength with 
them from the nursery ; and when they 
are to he transplanted to a similar soil, 
the doctrine is good, but we doubt ex¬ 
ceedingly its truth when the tree is 
transplanted to a much poorer and in- 
diderent one. It is a material object 
that the roots should have the means of 
growing without obstruction. In stiff 
heavy clays it is an advisable practice 
to trench the ground two spits deep, 
the year before it is planted ; but light 
land requires no digging. The holes 
ought to be made 3^ feet wide, 18 
inches deep, and 4^ feet asunder. 

The trees which thrive best on eleva¬ 
ted lands are the larch, the Scotch fir, 
the mountain ash, and the hirch ; in a 
medium elevation the beech may like¬ 
wise be cultivated. 

On the steep sides of hills, and banks 
of rivers, the ash and the sycamore are 
the most likely to prosper j and on the 
cold and boggy soils of the sides of 
hills, the ash and willow grow luxu¬ 
riantly. 

For low and moorish tracts the birch, 
the alder, and the willow, are well calcu¬ 
lated ; but there is reason to believe 
that the of America, would 

surpass every other tree in such situa¬ 
tions. The ash will also thrive well in 
such soils. 

Swampy grounds or bogs may he 
rendered Inglily valuable if planted 
with willows or osiers ; a statute acre will 
contain about 20,000 stock plants at 
eighteen luclies distant from each 
other. 

' The difficulty of raising plantations 
on the sea coast is well known : the best 
trees for this purpose are the pinaster ; 
the Weymouth pine ; the laburnum; and 
the Huntingdon willow,. The quercus 
virens, or lace oak, a native of the South¬ 
ern states of North America, has also 
been recommended for such situations j 
fhe plane, or sycamore, the tamarisca 
GttlUca, tamarisca Germaniea, and the 
flowering a/der,ha ve also been mentioned. 
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In some instances, sheltering the ybtiftg 
plants till they have taken firm root, 
will, it is said, be sufficient to ensure 
their after-growth ; but from extensive 
and accurate observation, we are con¬ 
vinced that in this climate, and particu¬ 
larly on the western shores of our 
island, very few trees of any kind can 
be made to grow without shelter, wh4n 
planted near the sea-coast, on a level, 
of nearly so, with the sea itself. 

Plantations on soils of rather a supe¬ 
rior quality, ought to be made with the 
oak, the ash, the Spanish chesnut, arid 
thee/»i. All these affording very va¬ 
luable wood ; the Spanish chesnut is 
said to be the best substitute for the 
oak. The ash is also valuable, but it is 
said to be particularly injuiioiis in 
hedge-rows, to land under cultivation j 
and the leaves, if eaten by cows, com¬ 
municate a bad taste to their milk. 

There are various modes in which 
trees may be planted. Where the cli¬ 
mate is bleak, and shelter is required, 
they ought to be planted in large mas¬ 
ses. Belts of planting are also of great 
use ; they should never be less than 
50 or 60 yards in breadth. In some 
disiiicts, small clumps are planted, 
which, if judiciously executed, are or¬ 
namental, and afford much shelter to a 
country bare of wood. Planting the 
corners of enclosed fields has also of 
late been much recommended. Planting 
the gilt dens of farmers and cottages is 
piactised on some es'ates ; hut it is de¬ 
trimental to the productions of tlie gar¬ 
den, and ought never to be attempted 
where fruit-trees will grow. Hedge-rows 
are highly ornamental j they give shel¬ 
ter, and in process of lime, become tim¬ 
ber; but unless properly managed, by 
judicious and high pruning, they min 
the hedge, injnietiie adjacent grounds, 
by their roots and shade, and, when 
planted on the sides aS roads, do great 
injury by keeping them wet. Shade- 
trees, when judiciously planted in fields, 
are useful in hot weather, as a shade for 
cattle. The bird-cherry, tlie beech, the 
sycamore, and lime, are well calculated 
for such purpose ; so also are the elni 
and the oak ; but when standing singly, 
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lliff ipread Tery much, and render the 
craae i»nder them very indifferent, Pol- 
wrdt can scarcely be considered oma* 
mental i their chief use is for the growth 
•f fuel in districts where it is scarce. 

plantations are often made in ground 
focumbered with stones or rocks, where 
no preparation can be made but pitting 
iha ground for the uiants; the pita 
ehoold be dug fire or s.x months bef^ure 
the young trees are planted. When it 
is practicable, it will be useful to trench 
or plough the ground before the trees 
are planted; and sometimes the culti¬ 
vation of roots for two or three years af¬ 
terwards is adopted. 

Prejudices are entertained against 
the mixture of different trees m the 
same plantation ; but it certainly con¬ 
tributes highly to ornament; and is of> 
ten necessary to afford protection and 
shelter of the quicker growing and har¬ 
dier trees, to those which are tenderer, 
and of slower growth. 

In managing plantations, the object 
is to give at the same time, a due pro¬ 
portion of shelter and of air, and also to 
take care that those trees which are of 
the quickest growth, do not overrun and 
destroy those of slower growth, and of 
more value. It is said that the spruce 
for a nurse, is preferable to every other 
tr^e. 

While the engrafting of fruit-trees 
has been found so advantageous, the 
same operation with forest-trees has 
been tried with success ; and is certain¬ 
ly entitled to more attention than has 
hitherto been paid to it In planting 
it is also necessary to discriminate be¬ 
tween the different species of the same 
tree: for it frequently happens, that 
two or three distinct species, which re¬ 
quire different situations, as to climate, 
have occasionally been confounded in 
the sansc plantation. 

The rcMcr roust not conclude, be¬ 
cause'we hare nbt enumerated a great 
variety of trees, that none besides, are 
proper for plantations. We have only 
mentioned the most useful, but many 
others, an account of which will be 
found in various parts of our work, may 
be, and usually are, cultivated in plan- 
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tationSf either for ornamefit or utility. 
To these different articles we refer. 

We cannot conclude this article with¬ 
out observing, that the oak roust be al¬ 
ways valuable, on account of its bark; 
but unless in the neighbourhood of 
large towns, of extensive manufactories, 
or water carriage, the estimates com¬ 
monly made of the profits to be derived 
from plantations, are often exaggerated. 
At the same time, there is no mode by 
which very poor soils can be more ad¬ 
vantageously occupied ; and stony and 
rocky land, cannot be so profitably em¬ 
ployed in any other way. The only ob¬ 
jection is the length of time required to 
bring the timber to perfection; but this 
ought not to have much weight, as the 
benefit must either accrue to the planter 
or his heirs. 

PLANTING, the operation of in¬ 
serting plants, seeds, and roots into the 
earth, for the purpose of vegetation, 
and future growth. 

The first thing in planting is to pre¬ 
pare the ground, before the trees or 
plants are taken out of the earth, that 
they may remain out of the ground as 
short a time as possible j and the next 
is to take up the trees or plants, in order 
to their being transplanted. In taking 
up the trees, carefully dig away the 
earth round the roots, so as to come at 
their several parts, to cut them off: for if 
they are torn out of the ground without 
care, the tree will be materially injured 
in its future growth. When the tree is ta¬ 
ken up,all the small fibrousrootsmust be 
cut off, as near to the place whence they 
are produced as may be, except it is to 
be replanted immediately after it is ta¬ 
ken up ; all the bruised or broken roots, 
must also be pruned off, as well as all 
such as are irregular, and cross each 
other, and all downright shoots, espe¬ 
cially of fruit-trees. The large roots roust 
also be shortened in proportion to the 
strength and nature of the tree, observ¬ 
ing, that the walnut, mulberry, and 
other tender-rooted kinds, should not 
be pruned so close as the more hardy 
sorts of fruit and forest-trees. In young 
fruit-trees, which are one year old, from 
the time of grafting, the roots may be 
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left only about nine inches tong; in 
older trees, a much greater length ) but 
this must be understood of the larger 
roots ; the small ones must be chiefly 
cut quite out, or pruned very short. 

The beads of the trees must be also 
pruned. If they are designed for walls 
or espaliers, it is best to plant them 
with the greater part of their heads, 
which should remain on till they begin 
to shoot in the spring, when they must 
be '^ut down to five or six eyes, at the 
same time, taking care not to disturb 
the roots. If the trees are designed for 
standards, the small branches must be 
pruned close to the place where they 
are produced, and also the irregular 
ones, which cross each other; the 
branches also which have been by ac¬ 
cident broken or wounded, must be cut 
olF; but by no means cut off the main 
leading shoots. 

Previously to planting the tree, if it 
have been long out of the ground, «o 
that the fibres of the roots are dried, 
tliey should be placed in water for 
eight or ten hours, with the head of the 
tree erect. If the soil be cold and 
moist, the tree should be planted very 
shallow ; and if it be on a hard rock or 
gravel, it will be better to raise a hill of 
earth where each tree is to be planted, 
than to dig into the rock or gravel. The 
tree should also be planted about the 
same depth in the ground as it was be¬ 
fore it was taken up. The earth must 
also be broken in pieces, and scattered 
into the hole so that it may fall between 
every root, that there may be no hol¬ 
lowness in the earth. Having filled the 
hole, the earth should be gently trod¬ 
den down with the feet, but not too 
hard. The tree is then to be secured 
by stakes driven into the ground, to 
prevent its being displaced by the wind; 
some mulch should also be laid upon 
the surface of the ground about the 
roots. Those planted against a wall, 
should be placed five or six inches or 
more from the wall, to which their 
heads should be nailed to keep them 
steady. 

The time for transplanting trees is 
various, depending upon the kind of 
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tree, situation, &€.•: For the trees whose 
leaves fall off in winter, and which have 
ceased to grow for the seusuii, the be¬ 
ginning of October is the best time, 
provided the soil be dry ; but if wet’j it 
may be better to defer it till the latter 
end of February, or beginning of 
March. For many kind of evergreens, 
April is a good season ; but laurels and 
cypresses, often do best by being trem- 
planted in October or November ; ma¬ 
ny evergreens, us well as other trees, 
may, however, be transplanted even at 
Midsummer, provided tliey are not 
carried far, and are afterwards well wa¬ 
tered } but at such times a cloudy wet 
season should be chosen. Upon the 
whole, the best period for transplanting 
trees, generally, is from November to 
February, both these named months 
included, but never during frost. 

PLASHING, a terra used by far¬ 
mers, to express the operation of cut¬ 
ting, laying down, and interweaving 
hedges, so as to jiromote their growth, 
and at the same time to produce the 
best fence. It is performed at any 
time during the winter months: Feb¬ 
ruary ib, generally, considered the best 
season. 

PLASTER, in pharmacy, a prepa¬ 
ration of a hard consistence, composed 
of various ingredients, and, when warm - 
ed, spread on leather, &c. and applied 
externally, to wounds, ulcers, &c. 

The following are the most useful 
plasters. 

Ammoniac plaster. Take of purifier 
ammoniac, five ounces ; of distilled vi¬ 
negar half a pint. Dissolve the am¬ 
moniac ill ihe vinegar, then evaporate 
the solution in an iron vessel placed In 
a water bath, constantly stirring till it 
uc^ire a proper consistence. 

Blister plaster. See Blister. 

Court plaster. Dissolve the best 
isinglass, previously cut in small pieces, 
in proof spirits, so as to obtain e strong 
viscid solution ; then take any kind of 
silk, and spread the liquor uniformly 
over it with a soft brash ; when th^ first 
coat is perfectly dry, repeat this appli¬ 
cation a second and a third time. Some 
add a solution of Peruvian balsam^ ID 
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i%cti 0 ed spirits for the last coat; bat 
this does not appear by any means ne¬ 
cessary. 

Plaster of frankincense, formerly cal¬ 
led strengthening •plaster. Take of 
lead piaster eight ounces ; of frankin¬ 
cense three ounces ; of red oxide of iron 
one ounce. To the plaster and frank¬ 
incense melted together, add the oxide 
of iron, stirring them so as form a plas¬ 
ter. This plaster was formerly made 
with dragon's blood in powder, instead 
of the oxide of iron : But neither of 
these colouring matters are of much 
importance in the plaster. 

Compound galbanvm plaster, com¬ 
monly calledp/a«fcr,or/*aracc/*w.»: 
Take of purified galbanum three oun¬ 
ces, of plaster of lead one pound j of 
common turpentine four drachms 5 re¬ 
sin of the spruce fir (frankincense) pow¬ 
dered one ounce. Having melted the 
galbanum and the turpentine together, 
mix in first the resin, and then the 
plaster of lead, previously melted by a 
slow fire, and mix the whole together. 

Lead plaster. Take of litharge in 
powder, seven ounces and a half ; of 
olive-oil one pint: water four ounces. 
Boil these together over & slow fire, 
stirring constantly, until the oil and li¬ 
tharge unite, and become of the con¬ 
sistence of a plaster. It will be neces¬ 
sary to add a little hot water from time 
to time during the boiling, in order to 
supply the loss of that which escapes, 
and to keep the heat moderate. I'his 

the comiuon diachylon plaster of the 
shops. 

Mercurial plaster. Take of purified 
mercury three ounces; of sulphuretted 
oil one fiuidraclun; of lead plaster, 
one pound. Rub the mercury with 
sulphuretted oil until the globules 
disappear ; then add by degrees, the 
lead plaster melted, and mix the whole. 

Compound pitch plaster. Take of 
Burgundy [fitch half a pound ; of 
frankincense four ounces ; of yellow 
resin and yellow wax, of each one 
ounce ; expressed oil of nutmeg two 
drachms. To the pitch resin and wax 
melted together, add first the frankin¬ 
cense, then the oil of nutmeg, and mix 
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the whole. This, except in the addi¬ 
tion of the oil of nutmeg ; is of similar 
composition to the plaster known in 
the sho[>s under the name of oxycro- 
ceum : the darkness of the colour of 
this last is caused by the use of common 
insteavi of Burgundy pitch. 

Resin plaster. Take of yellow resin 
three ounces ; of lead plaster one pound. 
Melt the lead plaster by a gentle heat, 
then add the resin in powder and mi^. 

Ammoniac plaster is stimulant and 
resolvent. It is applied to scrofulous 
tumours, and white swellings; and 
sometimes to scald heads. Court pUa- 
ter is a very useful application to chaps 
on various parts of the body, merely by 
preventing the access of air. Plaster 
of frankincense is supposed to be tonic j 
and is used in muscular relaxations, and 
weaknesses of the joints alter sprains; 
it acts most probably, by afi'ording 
a mechanical support to the parts. Com¬ 
pound galbanum plaster, is stimulant 
and suppurative ; it is applied to scro¬ 
fulous tumours, to joints long affected 
with gouty pains, and to the loins in 
rickets ; it is also applied to indolent 
tumours, and to reduce the indurations 
which often remain around abscesses 
and boils, after they have discharged. 
The Lead plaster is used chiefly to de¬ 
fend excoriated surfaces from the air, 
and for other plasters. Mercurial plas¬ 
ter, is applied to buboes, venereal tu¬ 
mours, and nodes, when they are not 
very painful to the touch ; and to indura- 
ratious; it is also applied to the joints, 
when affected with obstinate syphilitic 
pains. Cempoaud pitch plaster is sti¬ 
mulant and rubefacient. It is used in 
Catarrh, and other pulmonary affections, 
applied to the throat; and in head-ach 
and chronic opthalmia, applied to the 
temples. When a serous exudation 
takes place, the plaster should be fre- 
quf'iitly renewed. 

The Resin plaster, or, as it is more 
commonly called, sticking plaster, is 
del'eiisive, adhcaive, and gently st mu- 
lant. Spread on calico, it is used for re¬ 
taining togethei the lips of rei-ent wounds; 
to give support to ulcerated parts ; and 
to assist their granulation and cicatri- 
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vatiop, according to the excellent me- 
tnod of Mr. Baynton. See Ulcer. It 
is used also for the same purposes as 
the lead plaster, the addition of the re¬ 
sin causing it more effectually to stick. 

PLASTER OF PARIS, a kind of 
white powder, formerly obtained from 
Palis; it is made thus: Take any of 
the alabasters, break them into small 
lumps, and submit them to the heat of 
an oven of about the same temperature 
as that for baking bread, and also for 
about the same period whichbread takes 
to be perfectly baked. It may, when 
cold, be reduced to powder, and is then 
tit for use. Or, which is, perhaps, a 
more easy and elegant method, reduce 
the alabaster to a tine powder, either in 
a stone-mill or other suitable apparatus, 
and boil it iu an iron pot, over a tire, 
as long as it continues to yield bubbles. 
In both these cases it is most probably 
the water of crystallization only which 
is given off; the sulphate of lime re¬ 
maining undecomposed. 

On mixing plaster of Paris with wa¬ 
ter it becomes of a bard consistence al¬ 
most instantaneously, hence its use in 
casting statues, forming the cornices 
and other tigures on ceilings, &c. &c. 
See Alabaster and Gypsum. 

PLATING is the art of covering ba¬ 
ser metals with a thin plate of silver, 
either for use or ornament. 

There are various processes of plating; 
one consists in previously preparing 
such aiticles as candlesticks, &c., with 
puiiunice stone, laying on leaf silver, 
and exposing them afterwards to the 
heat of a stove. Another is, to fasten 
plates of silver upon thicker plates of 
copper, and then rolling them together 
into thin plates. The copper is twelve 
times thicker than the silver, and one 
ounce of silver is rolled to a surface of 
three or more feet. I'he plates being 
thus made they are then stamped by a 
biiigle stroke into the size and form of 
buckles, buttons, spoons, &c. 

To tlie use of plated utensils for or- 
oainent there can be no objection 5 but 
plated copper, for spoons in particular, 
IS exceefiiiigly injurious, as the silver 
soon weaio olF, and the copper not only 
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communicates a disagreeable taste totht 
food, but is liable to be dissolved by 
many kinds of aliment, and if taken 
into the stomach may be productive of 
very disagreeable, it not fatal ct>n>.e' 
quences. If plated spoons be used, 
they should be those the substance of 
which is steel or iron. 

PLATINUM, or Platina, a pre¬ 
cious white metal, extremely difficult 
of fusion, and unaltered by the joint 
action of heat and air. Its specific gra¬ 
vity is 21.5. of course it is the heaviest 
known metal. It is very ductile, mal¬ 
leable, and tenacious. It is also au ex¬ 
cellent conductor of heat. 

This metal is found in small grains 
in South America, confined to alluvial 
strata iu New Granada. These grains, 
besides platinum,contain generally gold, 
iron, lead, palladium, rhodinra, iridium 
and osmium. The pure metal may be 
obtained by dissolving crude platinum 
in nitro-muriatic acid, and precipitating 
by a solution of muriate of ammoiiio. 
This first precipitate is dissolved in ni¬ 
tro-muriatic acid, and ai^ain precipita¬ 
ted as before. The second precipitate 
is heated while hut, and pure platinum 
remains. 

The alloys of this metal with steel, 
from some ex'[)eriments lately made by 
Messrs. Stodart and Faraday, at 
the Royal Institution, promise to be of 
use in the arts, A combination of 7 
parts of platinum, 16 of copper, and 
1 of zinc, much resembles gold. 

Although platinum is occasionally 
used in some chemical and galvanic ex¬ 
periments, it is yet, comparatively, very 
little known. 

PLATYPUS, a singular quadruped 
having a mouth shaped like a duck, 
with palmate feet; one species only, the 
anatinus, or Duck-billed platypus ; it 
is a native of New Holland. Of all the 
mammalia this is the most extraordina¬ 
ry in its conformation ; exhibiting the 
perfect resemblance of the beak of a 
duck, engrafted on the head of a qua¬ 
druped. So accurate is the similitude, 
that at first view it excites the idea of 
some deceptive preparation by artificia. 
means: it has the very epidermis, pro- 
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pordon, lerratare* manner of opening, 
and other particulars of the beak of a 
shoyetler, or other broad-bitled species 
of duck; Qor is it without the most ri¬ 
gid examination that we can persuade 
ourselves it is the real beak or snout of 
a quadruped. 

The body is depressed, and has some 
resemblance to an otter in miniature ; 
it is covered with a very thick, soft, and 
beaver-like fur, moderately dark brown 
above, and a sub-ferruginous white be¬ 
neath* Tail about three inches long, 
flat, and furry like the body; legs very 
short,ter>niDating in a broad web, which, 
Qn the fore-feet, extends to a considera¬ 
ble distance beyond the -claws ; but on 
the hind feet reaches no further than the 
roots of the claws ; claws on the fore¬ 
feet five, straight, strong, sharp-point¬ 
ed ; on the hind feet six, longer and 
more curved ; teeth none j eyes indis¬ 
tinct, imbedded in fur. The length 
of the whole animal, from the tip of 
the beak to that of the tail, is thirteen 
inches : of the beak an inch and a half. 

PLEASURE has been defined de¬ 
light, gratlhcatioii of the mind or senses. 
But these definitions rather refer to 
pleasure in excess than to the ideas 
which morally and philosophically be¬ 
long to this generic term. All our ac¬ 
tions, whether corporeal or mental, ap¬ 
pear to arise from sensations or percep¬ 
tions of pleasure or of pain. We give 
these sensations and perceptions, it is 
true, different terms: thus the pain or 
uneasiness arising from the absence of 
u proper quantity of food in the sto¬ 
mach we call hunger; the pleasure de¬ 
rived from tlie company of, or attach¬ 
ment to, beloved friends, affection, &c.; 
but these, and all other sensations and 
affections, will be found, nevertheless, 
referable to one of these orders, that is, 
eitlicr to pleasure or to pain. 

These pleasures and pains, at the 
same, time that they are the causes of 
our actiomt, are not less wonderful than 
sometimes mysterious in their operation. 
With what suddenness do they not 
pass from one to the other j and in 
different persons how often does the 
same cause produce exquisite pleasure 
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to one, and to another exquisite pain ! 
more especially in onr mental and mo¬ 
ral operations is this found to be the 
case. 

Some of both our corporeal ai^ men¬ 
tal pleasures, as well as pains, are -more 
immediately under our control than 
others; and it is possible, by discipline, 
to increase our disposition or capacity 
for receiving a variety of pleasures and 
pains, which, to the uninformed and ig¬ 
norant, must remain totally unknown. 
In a right culture of such dispositions, 
in order to produce the greatest quan¬ 
tity of happiness of which our being is 
capable, does the proper business of 
education consist. Excessive pleasure, 
as well as excessive pain, are often more 
or less injurious to our moral and phy¬ 
sical well being, and are both equally 
and as much as possible, to be avoided. 
See Education, Happiness, Mind, 
and Sympathy. 

PLEASURE-GROUND, in orna¬ 
mental gardening,the ground surround¬ 
ing a mansion or other residence, and 
comprehending all the embellished 
compartments and divisions of ground 
and plantation, such as lawns, planta¬ 
tions of trees and shrubs, flower com¬ 
partments, walks, pieces of,water, &c., 
whether situated wholly within the 
space generally considered as proper 
pleasure ground, or extended over ha- 
has, or sunk fences, or by other com¬ 
munications, to the adjacent fields, 
parks, paddocks, or out-grounds. 

In laying out pleasure grounds, the 
general intention must be to unite the 
diversified beauties of art and nature. 
If the surface be marked with inequal¬ 
ities and irregularities so much the bet¬ 
ter ; care being taken that the natural 
forms are humoured, and slightly 
smoothed where ruggedness would be 
inappropriate ; in other casn, such rug- 
gedness and prominences may be very 
often increased with much picturesque 
effect. The great point of atteutiun, 
however, is to take care that the whole 
range of the prospect is not introduced' 
at one view j and to give every object, 
and especially every distant oWeet, a 
pet petual change, and novelty of shape 
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and impression, by disclosing them in 
different attitudes, ot under different 
aspects. 

It is impossible to lay down any pre- 
dse rules upon this subject; but good 
taste uniformly rejects all straight lines 
and right-angled turnings; whereas 
wavy uudulations are in constant re¬ 
quest: much, however, will depend 
upon the taste and genius of the de¬ 
signer to make the most of any given 
spot. See Gahdenino and Grove. 

One of our great poets, Miltok, 
has happily described such scenery, al¬ 
though upon a larger scale than that in 
which we usually contemplate it. 

Southward through Eden went a river large, 
Nor changed his course; but through the 
shaggy hill 

Pass’d underneath ingulf d through veins 
Of porous earth, with kindly Uiirst updrawn, 
Pose a fresh fountain, and, with many a rill, 
Watered the garden; thence, united, fell 
Down the steep glade. 

—From that saphir fount, the crisped brooks, 
Kolling on orient pearl and sands of gold, 
With mazy error, under pendent shades. 

Pan nectar, visiting each plant, and fed 
Flowers worthy of Paradise, which not nice 
art, 

In beds and curious knots, but nature boon 
Pour’d foith profuse on hill, and dale, and 
plain, 

Both where the morning sun first warmly 
smote 

Tlie open field, and where the unpierced 
stiade 

Inihrown’d the noontide bowers. ■ .— 

A happy rural seat of various view: 

Groves, whose rich trees waft odorous gums 
and balm ; 

Others, whose fruit, burnish'd with golden 
rind^ 

Hung amiable, and of delicious taste! 

Betwixt them lawns,or level downs, and flocks 
Gracing the tender herb, were interposed; 

Or palmy hillock, or the flnwery lap 
Of some irriguous valley spread her store; 
Flowers of dl hue, and without thorn the 
rose. 

Another side, umbrageous grots, and caves 
Of cool recess, o’er which tiie mantling vine 
Pays forth her purple grapes, and gently 
^creeps 

Luxuriant. Meanwhile murmuring waters fall 
Down the slope hills, dispers'd, or in a lake, 
(lliat to the fringed bark with myrtle crown'd, 
Her crystal mirror holds) unite their streams. 
The birds their choir apply : airs, vernal airs, 
Ilreiithing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves, while universal Pan, 
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Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance* 
Led on the eternal spring. 

Par. Lost. BoWiV. 

PLETHORA, an excessive fulness 
of the vessels, or a redundance of blood. 

PLE ORA, a smooth and glistening 
membrane, which every where lines the 
internal surface of the thorax, aiid co¬ 
vers its viscera. It forms also the me¬ 
diastinum. (See Mediastinum.) Its 
use is to render the surface of the tho¬ 
rax moist, by the vapour it exhales. 

PLEURISY, or Pieuritis, an in¬ 
flammation of the pleura. It comes on 
with an acute pain in the side, which is 
much increased by making a full inspi¬ 
ration, and is accompanied by flushing 
in the face, increased heat over the whole 
body, rigors, difficulty of lying on the 
side affected, together with a cough hud 
nausea j the pulse is hard, strong, and 
frequent, and vibrates under the finger 
when pressed upon, not unlike the tense 
string of a musical instrument. If 
blood be drawn, and allowed to stand 
for a short time, it exhibits a thick, 
sizy, or bufty coat on its surface. 

The causes and cure of this com¬ 
plaint are treated of under the article 
Lungs, which see. 

PLICA POLONICA, a disease pe¬ 
culiar to Poland and Tartary, in which 
the hairs of the head become long, 
coarse, and matted and glued into inex¬ 
tricable tangles, accompanied with 
blood-vessels running from the head 
into the ends of the hair j sometimes 
hanging from the head more than an 
ell in length. It is a loathsome and 
odious disease, for which there is said 
to be no cure. 

PLOUGH, in agriculture, a ma¬ 
chine for breaking or turning up the 
soil by the draught of cattle, and whi< h, 
in general, consists of a train or carriage 
furnished with two large irons, the one 
being pointed, while the other has a 
sharp edge, which serve both to cut or 
open,and also tod raw furrows in the land. 

In the formation of ploughs there is 
a great difference j and, indeed, they 
vary in almost every <'ounty, ac-cording 
to the nature of the soil, and other cir¬ 
cumstances. But the great distinction 
3P 
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neceMary to be adverted to here ia, be¬ 
tween the swing and the wheel plough. 

The advantages of the swing, compar¬ 
ed to the wheel-plough are, that its ori- 
inal cost is less; that it is more easily 
ept in repair;—that it is less liable to 
friction ;—that when properly made it 
requires less strength to draw it;—that 
it is not easily put out of order ;—that 
it is peculiarly well calculated fur light 
soils;—and that when the laud is at all 
wet, it is not liable to be clogged. 

These observations, however, apply 
to swing-ploughs made on a light and 
ingenious construction, uiul not to those 
used in Middlesex and other districts, 
which are of so clumsy and heavy a 
form as to reijuire the draught of one 
or even two additional horses. It is at 
the same tune to be remembered, in 
regartl to swing-ploughs, that they re¬ 
quire experienced labourers. But where 
these can he had, a swing-plough, with 
a pair of horses abieast, is a most effi¬ 
cient implement. Whether it will work 
any land, at all seasons, is a subject of 
much dispute. 

The advantages of wheel-ploughs are, 
that they require less skill in the plough¬ 
man j—that they keep a more regular 
depth, and will turn a more shallow 
furrow ;—that they afford assistance to 
the ploughmen in soils of a stubborn, 
adhesive, or stony quality ;—and that 
they are better calculated for trench- 
ploughing. But, on the other hand, they 
are more expensive to purchase and re¬ 
pair ;—they are liable to be put out of 
order ;—they require more strength to 
work them -they are more easily dis¬ 
turbed by inequalities on the surface ; 
—they encourage the workmen to rest 
a part of their weight on the handles of 
the plough, by which the draught and 
friction are so much increased, that 
both the horses and the plough wear 
out much sooner ; and neither good 
mechanics, nor able ploughmen, can 
ever become numerous,while their igno¬ 
rance or their unskilfulness can be so 
easily remedied as by adding wheels to 
the plough. Hence, in various places, 
wheie experienced ploughmen can be 
had, wheel-ploughs have been given up, 
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as expensive and cumbersome. Wheels* 
however, are found to be useful in cases 
where either the trench or the double- 
furrow plough is employed. 

By the trench-plough two or more 
slices are taken with the same instru¬ 
ment. The first cuts off the weeds and 
stubbie, and deposits them at the bot¬ 
tom of the furrow ; the second slice is 
turned over the former, and completely 
covers it. This process suits only rather 
deep soils. The plough by which this 
piocess is effected, ought always to be 
furnished wilh wheels, in order that the 
deepness of tlie slice or furrow may be 
properly regulated. 

Double-furrow ploughs are recom¬ 
mended from high authority, as saving 
the attendance of one person, and doing 
nearly double the work in the same 
space of time, with little additional 
strength in the team. They seem to be 
well calculated for level land free from 
stones; or where the soil has been pre¬ 
viously well reduced by other ploughs ; 
but they are less fit for general use than 
single ploughs. 

The paring-ploughs, which have been 
long used in the fens instead of a coul¬ 
ter, have what is called a scaife, or cir¬ 
cular plate of iron, turning constantly 
round, the edges of which are steeled, 
and kept sharp for cutting the turf. 

Swing-ploughs, on the whole, are 
greatly preferable for general purposes. 
The Rotherham, or Yorkshire plough, 
with rather a straight mould^board, was 
the first light swing-plough for two 
horses tliat was used iiithis country. It 
was thence introduced into Suffolk, and 
other English counties. A plough with 
a curved mould-boardt itnprov^ friMa 
the old Scotch plough, by Small, 
came into general use in Scotland. 
Some alterations on it have been sug¬ 
gested by James Veitch, an ingenious 
mechanic near Jedburgh. The swing- 
plough, constructed by the celebrated 
Arbuthnot, in Surrey, has been re- 
commeniled by the most respectq^ble 
authority ; and now, indeed, in almost 
every part of the kingdom, swing- 
ploughs can be procured of an irajiio- 
ved form. 
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The mole-plough is an instruinent in¬ 
vented by Mr. Adam Scott, for the 
purpose of draining land. It is of use 
wheie there is a regular stratum of 
clay or stiff marl; but not in loose or 
mixed soils. With wheels it requires 
a team of six horses, without wheels 
from ten to twelve. It is sometimes 
worked, with a peculiar apparatus, by 
manual labour, but never can become 
generally useful,uiittl sl moderate powery 
whether of man or horses, is sufficient 
for its use. 

Ploughing. See Husbandry. 

PLOVER, or Charadrius, a gemis 
of birds, comprehending thirty-tliiee 
species, chiefly iiihubitunls of Europe 
and America, of which some are grega¬ 
rious, and some solitary. They have a 
roundish, obtuse, straight bill ; nostrils 
linear j feet tbne-toed, formed for ruu- 
niiig. The following are the chief; 

The Hiaticula, or Ringed plover, has 
the breast black ; front blackish, with 
a white band ; crown brown ; legs yel¬ 
low j bill, upper half orange, lower 
black ; eggs bluish white, with pur¬ 
plish spots; inhabits Europe and Ame¬ 
rica ; frequents the shores of England 
early in spring, and migrates in autumn. 
Another variety found in Spain, of a 
grey colour : a thiid variety in Ameri¬ 
ca, of an ash-grey. 

The Morincllus, or Dotterel, has the 
breast ferruginous ; band over the eyes, 
and line on the breast, white; legs 
black; another variety with consider¬ 
able variegation in its colours ; inhabits 
Europe; from nine to ten inches lon.g : 
{iroverbial for its stupidity. 

The Pluvialis, or Golden plover, has 
the. body blackish, spotted with yellow¬ 
ish greet); beneath whitish; legs black¬ 
ish ; iuhgbits almost every where in 
England, during winter, on heaths and 
moors, and a common object of sport. 
Breeds on unfrequented mountains, and 
makes a whistling noise; eggs dirty 
white, spotted with purple. Another 
variety with body blackish, varied with 
yellowish; beneath white; found in St. 
Domingou Flesh good. 

The Calidus, Sanderling, or Cur- 
willet, has the bill and legs black; 
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rump greyish; body beneath, white 
without spots. Another variety cine¬ 
reous, varied with brown. Inhabits the 
sandy shores of Europe and America. 

Plover, the boAtard. See Lapwino. 

PLUM, PuDM-TBEE, or Prunus, a 
genus of trees consisting of thirty-one 
species, natives of Europe, Asia, and 
America, six of our own country. The 
following are the chief: 

The Domestica, or Common plum- 
tree, grows wild in our hedges, with pe¬ 
duncles mostly solitary ; leaves lance- 
ovate. It gives birth to all the rich 
variety of our cultivated plum-trees, of 
which there are some hundreds. 

The Instititia, or Buliace-tree, has 
peduncles iu pairs ; leaves lance-ovate 
common to our hedges ; from twelve to 
fifteen feet high ; it varies with black 
and white, or rather wax-coloured fruit; 
and also with a red, bitter, unpleasant 
fruit. 

The Spinosa, Black-thorn, or sloe- 
tree, with solitary peduncles, leaves el¬ 
liptic, lanceolate ; fruit small, black ; 
brunches spinous; found also in our 
hedges and woods, and often usefully 
employed for fences. 

The Armeniaca, or Apricot. See 
Apricot. 

I'he Cerasus, or Common cherry'- 
tree. See Cherry, 

The Lazero-cerasusy or Cherry-laurel. 
See Laurel the cherry. 

The Avium, or Small-fruited cherry- 
tree, iu some counties culled merries, 
often grows to a large size, and is found 
wild in our woods : two or three varie¬ 
ties. 

The PaduSy or Common bird cheny- 
tree, is found also in our woods, rising 
to the height of ten or twelve feet; 
sometimes called the cluster cherry- 
tree. 

The Rubra, or Cornish bird cherry- 
tree, grows more than twenty feet high ; 
fruit larger than the last, and red when 
ripe ; found wild in Armenia. 

The Virginiana, or Common Ameri¬ 
can bird cherry-tree, vises with a thick 
stem from ten to thirty feet high ; fruit 
larger than the preceding, black when 
ripe, and greedily devoured by birds. 

3 P2 
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Wood heaufifully veined with black 
and white, siml bears a "ood polish. 
A native of Virginia and other parts of 
North America. 

> The Canademis, or Canadian bird 
cherry-tree, has leaves slightly serrate, 
green on both sides • a native of North 
America. 

The Mahaleh, or Perfumed cherry- 
tree, being called sometimes rock-cher¬ 
ry’, is a low crooked tree ; fruit black, 
containing a bitter purple juice, which 
yields permanent stains j the wood is red, 
luird, and sweet scented j u native of 
Austria. 

The Caroliniana, or Ever-green bird- 
elierry, is a shrub, a native of South Ca¬ 
rolina, 

The Lvsitanica, or Portngal-laurel, 
rises twenty feet high ; leaves bright 
ever-green ; flowers white, long, in bun¬ 
ches 5 berries oval, at first green, then 
red : and when ripe very dark jmrple ; 
it flowers in .June, and is one of the 
most beautiful shrubs which we possess : 
a native of Portugal. 

Plums are all propagaled by budding 
or grafting upon stocks of tlu* stoutest 
or wildest sorts, and these aie iisnally 
and best obtained bv suckers. Ibid- 
diug is esteemed the best method. The 
tree should be no more than one year’s 
growth from the bud when tr.iiisplantcd. 
But if it be desired to have them bear 
fruit soon, grafting upon fnll-giown and 
healthy, but not old plum-trees, is a 
better method. If the tiee be meant for 
walls, the whole nianagement will be the 
same as that for peaches. Should the 
walls be low, tliey must be placed thir¬ 
ty feet apart j if high, twenty ; east 
or south-east as[)ecl is to be preferred ; 
but a westciii, or even .1 iiortheni aspect, 
will often ;ui‘'Wi*r fur many kinds of 
plums e\treinely well. 

y\h esjialiers or standards, plums suc¬ 
ceed very well, but the fruit is not usu¬ 
ally so rich as on those grown against 
walls. It is a common error to be too 
free with the knife in winter pruning ; 
the plum, perhaps, upon the whole, re¬ 
quires less pruning than most fruit- 
trees. The soil for })luuis should nei¬ 
ther be veiv myist nor very dry. 
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We cannot enumerate the many valu¬ 
able garden plums ; the chief, however, 
are the red and white magnum bonum, 
green gage, blue gage, Orleans plum, 
various damsons, the muscle-plum, the 
Fotheritigliain plum, the white Perdri- 
gon, the apricot-pluin, the roch-eour- 
bon, &c. &c. 

Of the cherry-laurel, there are several 
sorts cultivated in the gardens about 
London ; they are all propagated by 
.sowing the bcriies,or by laying down the 
tender branches, which will take root in 
one year’s time, and may be then trans¬ 
planted into beds for a year or two, 01 
even placed at once where they are to re¬ 
main. If f.om seeds, they must he ga¬ 
thered when ripe, which is in January, 
and kept in dry sand till the beginning 
of March, when they must be sown in a 
bed of rich dry earth, well sheltered 
from the north and east winds. 

Plums form an occasional and 
agreeable variety of the summer fruits ; 
blit they are less wholesome than niaiiy’^ 
others ; and should be entirely avoided 
l)y the valetudinarian and dyspeptic, as 
they are very productive of flatulence 
and other unpleasant consequences. 

In a dried state they are called prMWW. 
Three kinds of these are met with 
III the shops ; the Brignolensia, or 
Brignolc plum, brought from Brlgnole 
in I’rovence j it is of a reddish yellow 
colour, and has a grateful sweet sub¬ 
acid taste 5 —the Gallica, or common 
French prune ;—and the damascena, or 
Damson. These are all of similar qua¬ 
lities ; but the French prune is that 
generally used medicinally. It is an in¬ 
gredient in confection of senna', and, 
sim|)ly boiled, it may be sometimes ad- 
vaiitiigeonsly given to children who ar<> 
h,iliitu.illy costive. Hut it is, never¬ 
theless, a medicament that we c.miioi 
much icconimnid. 

PLUM, the American, Cocoa- 
plum, or chrysobalanus^ in botany, a ge¬ 
nus consisting of one species only, a na¬ 
tive of America; it is shrubby and retch¬ 
ing to the height of nine or ten feel ; the 
flowers are white, and the plum.'> an* 
damson-form, of a luscious taste, and 
much relished by the natives. 
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P/wm, the date. See Pa lm. 

PLUM, the Jamaica, or spondiax, 
ill botany, a gemis compreheiuliiig four 
species, treesof the East or M'^est Indies. 
The mombm, purple hog-plnm, or Spa¬ 
nish plum, rising to the hei^;ht of ten nr 
twelve feet, with axillary purple flow- 
eis, is cultivated ; a variety railed lea¬ 
ther-coat, from the appearance of the 
skin. 

Plum, the per Simon. See Pat.m. 

Plumbago. See Bcacij m,ad. 

PLUMBF’RY, the art of castinp; 
and working lead, and using it in build¬ 
ing. As this metal soon melts, and 
with little heat, it is easy to cast it into 
figures of any kind, by rnnning it into 
moulds of brass, clay, plaster, &r. 'The 
chief aiticle*-, howe\cr, in plumbery are, 
sheets and pipes of lead. 

Sheet lead is of two kinds, cast and 
milled. The cast lead is userl for cover¬ 
ing the flat roofs of teriaces, buildings, 
gutters, lining reservoirs, &c. It is 
technically divided into 5, 5-’, b. O', 7 , 
7 L aiifl B'lbs. ; by which is under¬ 
stood that everyybof siipe: ficial, of such 
cast lead, contains tlie-ic several v\eiiihts 
of metal in each font respertneiy. 

A [iroper vessel is provided, and fixed 
in masonry, in aider to melt ilie pigs of 
lead, fiom which the sheets arc usually 
caot. Th(^ casting table is geneiaily in 
the form of a parallelogram, varying in 
size, fiom six feet in width, to eighteen 
or more m length. It is raised from the 
ground as high as to be about six or se¬ 
ven inches below the top of the vessel 
which C( ntains the melted metal, and 
stands f»n strongly-framed legs, so as to 
be very steady and firm. The top of tlie 
table is lined bj* deal boarding, and has 
u rim projecting upwards, four or five 
inches, all round it. At the end of the 
table, near to the melted metal,is adapt¬ 
ed a box, equal in length to the width 
of the table; at the bottom of this is 
made a horizontal slit, from which the 
metal is to issue, when it is to be cast 
into sheets. This box moves upon rol¬ 
lers, along the edges of the projecting 
rim of the table, and is set in motion 
by ropes and pullies fixed to beams over 
the table. The bottom of the table is 
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then covered wilh a stratum of dry 
and clean sand, made regularly smooth. 
The box, winch is made sufficiently 
large to contain leail enough to cast the 
whole sheet, and the slit is adjusted so 
as to let out as much, and no more, 
during its progress along the table, as 
will be sufficient to cover it completely, 
of the thickness and weight per foot 
required, is filled with the melted lead, 
and the operation of casting performed. 
The lead is suffered to cool, when it is 
rolled up, and other shecN are made, 
till the melted lead is all used. 

J}frllcd lead is cast and prepared at 
the ore and loastlng furnace. It is com¬ 
monly very thin, usually about four 
pniitids of metal to the foot. In ma¬ 
king it, a roller ora flattlng-niill is used, 
vs ' eiu e its name. 

are cast in a mil!, with arms 
or levers to turn it. 'I'he moulds are of 
hollow brass. Large pipes of sheet lead 
are made by wrapping the lead on wood¬ 
en eylindeis, and ‘■oldering the edges. 

Solder is used for scruring the joints 
of lead- work. It slioidd alwajs fie easier 
of fusion than the metal intended to be 
soldered by it. The btst is composed 
of equal [lails of tin and lead, melted 
togetlier; for common juirposcs, a mix¬ 
ture of pewter and lead is more com¬ 
monly used. I'hc iron used for solder¬ 
ing is called a gtozing-iron. 

In easting thin sheets of lead, the 
mould is covered with a piece of wool¬ 
en stuff', nailed <lown at the two ends; 
and a very fine linen cloth is laid over 
this. In casting, great regard must be 
had to a just degree of heat, so tliat 
the lead may run well, and not burn 
the linen ; if pajier lake fiie in the liquid 
lead, it is too hot; if it benotshrnuk,aiid 
scorched a little, it is not hot enough. 

In China, thin sheets of lead are made 
by having two large stones, accurately 
fitted to each oth^'r, with smooth surfa¬ 
ces; the upper one is raised, the melt-' 
ed lead poured on the lower one, and' 
the upper one let fall, by which means a 
thin irregular plate is formed, which is 
afterwards cut into a proper shape. 

For the diseases to which plumbers 
are peculiarly liable, See Lead. 
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PLUMERIA, a genus of plants, 
comprising four species, natives of the 
West Indies or America. The ruftra, 
Red plumeria, or jasmine, is a milky 
succulent shrub, with clustered ter¬ 
minal flowers, of a pale red colour 
thea/6<t, or White plumeria, with flow¬ 
ers of considerable fragrance ;—the o6i 
tuscj or Black-leaved plumeria ;—and 
thepiu/i'ca, or CU>se-flowered plumeria, 
with yellow flowers, of an exquisite 
odour. All these are cultivated, and 
may be increased by seeds or cuttings ; 
but require, except in the warmer 
montlis, the aid of a green-house. 

PLUVIAMETEU, a machine or 
apparatus, by which the quantity of 
rain that falls in any given place is mea¬ 
sured. These instruments are variously 
constructed ; one, used by Mr. Luke 
Howard, of Plaistow, has been men¬ 
tioned as being well calculated to an¬ 
swer the purpose for which it is de¬ 
signed. 

Pneumatic apparatus. See Gas. 

PNEUMATICS, that science which 
treats of the different properties of air 
and other elastic fluids. See Air, Car- 
BURETTED HyDROGEN, GaS, OxygEN, 
&c. 

Pneumonia. See Lungs and Pleu¬ 
risy. 

Podagra. See Gout. 

POE-BIRD, or Kogo, an inhabi¬ 
tant of some of the South Sea islands, 
and held in great esteem and veneratioai 
by the natives. It does not appear to 
have been as yet determined whether 
it he a distinct genus or a species of 
some known genus It is somewhat less 
than our blackbird ; the feathers are a 
fine mazarine blue, except those of the 
neck, which are a most beautiful silver 
grey. Under its throat hang two little 
tufts of curled snow-white feathers, 
called its poies^ the Otaheitau word for 
ear-ritigs, whence its name. It is re¬ 
markable for the sweetness of its note, 
88 well as the beauty of its plumage. 
Its flesh is delicate food. 

POETRY, the language of passion, 
or of enlivened imagination, formed 
most commonly into regular numbers. 
The historian, the orator, the philoso- 
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pher, address themselves, for the most 
part, primarily to the understanding: 
their direct aim is to inform, to per¬ 
suade, or to instruct. But the pritnaiy 
aim of the poet is to please and to 
move j and, therefore, it is to the ima¬ 
gination and the passions that he speaks. 
He may, and he ought to have it in his 
view, to instruct and to reform ; but it 
is indirectly, and by pleasing and mo¬ 
ving, that be accomplishes this end. 
This deflnition of poetry is from Dr. 
Blair, and it contains, we presume, 
the sentiments commonly entertained 
relative to this delightful and enchant¬ 
ing art. The moralist can, however, 
by no means assent to it. The licen¬ 
tiousness of poets, like the licentious¬ 
ness of novel-writers, requires a conti¬ 
nual check. No poetry, however glow¬ 
ing., however impassioned, liowever mo¬ 
ving, can be good, nor ought the pub¬ 
lication of it to be encouraged, which 
pourtrays vice triumphant, and injus¬ 
tice and folly victorious. How many 
of the national poems of the civilized 
world, which have obtained different de¬ 
grees of celebrity, ought never to have 
been written, we leave others to deter¬ 
mine. Poetry may, nevertheless, be 
made a great moral engine ; it may be 
made to fill the heart 

Witii loftiest being and the purest themes : 

To sootlif, to teach, and elevate the soul; 

and, therefore, when it adds dignity to 
virtue, and confidence to truth, the pe¬ 
rusal of poetry may be safely entrusted 
tothe}mung mind. But when it dis¬ 
plays the hero, or the conqueror, in the 
false glitter of glory; when it incul¬ 
cates sentiments in direct opposition to 
those of universal benevolence and love ; 
when it excites any of the malignant 
passions, whether ambition misdirected, 
hatred,, or revenge, it is assuredly mis¬ 
chievous, and should never be encou¬ 
raged. See Novels. 

POET’S CASSIA, or Osyris, a ge¬ 
nus of plants consisting of two species, 
one the alba, with linear leaves, and 
calyx and corol yellow ; a native of the 
south of Europe ;—the other the Jnpo- 
nica, with ovate, setaceous-serrate flori- 
ferous leaves. The former is most Ire- 
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quently cultivated ; which it may be 
by sowing the berries in a dry stony 
soil: they often remain two years be¬ 
fore they vegetate. 

Pointer. See Doc. 

POISON, any substance which 
proves injurious or fatal to the life of 
anlijials, whether taken in small por¬ 
tions by the mouth, mixed with the 
blood, or applied to the nerves by fric¬ 
tion of the skin, or other means. Most 
of the substances commonly culled poi¬ 
sonous, are only so in certain doses : 
for when given in smaller quantities, 
many of them form active and valuable 
medicines. Others are fatal in the smal- 
le.st quantities, such are those of hydro¬ 
phobia, and the plague. Others are 
innocent when taken into the stomach, 
but prove deleterious when applied to 
the lungs, or an abraded surface. And 
others act as poisons, whether applied 
externally or internally, as arsenic. 

Poisons are sometimes only such to 
particular animals : thus, aloes are poi¬ 
sonous to dogs and wolves ; the water- 
hemlock, or phellandrium aquaticunit 
kills horses, whilst oxen devour it gree¬ 
dily, and with impunity. Others again 
produce disease in, or destroy all ani¬ 
mals, such are arsenic, corrosive subli¬ 
mate, &c. They are also divided into 
iiiinetal, vegetable, and animal poisons. 

Whenc* er any person is supposed to 
have taken poison, in order to ascertain 
the nature of it, the poisoned aliment, 
if any, should first he examined: and 
the patient, as well as the persons pre¬ 
sent, should also be strictly interroga¬ 
ted, and the symptoms carefully ob¬ 
served, It is also necessary to endea¬ 
vour to learn tlie quantity of poison 
taken into the stomach ; and whether 
it was given or taken in medicine, food, 
drink, or any other form. The time 
which has elapsed since the swallowing 
of the poison, and the efforts which 
have been already taken for the relief 
of the patient, should also be care¬ 
fully inquired into. And let it never 
be forgotten, either by the patient him¬ 
self, or by those by whom he is imme¬ 
diately surrounded, that firmness and 
presence of mind, in such calamitous 
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situations, arc the most likely to enable 
tirein to adopt the means necessary for 
relle.i’ or escape from such imminent 
danger. It often happens that poisons 
are taken, and their effects produced, 
before aiiy medical attendant can be 
obtained ; and of course the best ad¬ 
vice will at once be had j as, however, 
that may, and often does, arrive too late, 
and as the earliest ap|>licdtlon of the 
antidote promises the most success, no 
time is to be lost, and then foie the fa¬ 
mily prescriber must, as it is his impe¬ 
rious duty, exert his utmost skill and 
attention in such an emergency. 

All the known poisons may be ar¬ 
ranged under the five following heads: 

First : Irritating, or those which 
produce infiammation of the parts to 
which they are applied. 

This class includes the concentrated 
acids, alkalies, corrosive sublimate, and 
all the mercurial preparations, arsenic, 
and arsenical compositions; verdigris 
and the oilier salts of copper; emetic 
tartar, butter of antimony, and the other 
preparations of antimony ; the oxides 
and salts of tin, gold, bismuth, nitrate 
of silver, sal ammoniac, liver of sul¬ 
phur, nitre ; the salts of barytes, glass 
in fragments, cantharides, the salts of 
lead ; acrid plants, or their concrete 
juices, as colocynth, inezereon, ranun¬ 
culus, great celandine, wolf’s bane, 
savine, gamboge, euphorbium, &c. 

All these inflame the parts with which 
they come in contact, but in different 
degrees. Some produce so much in¬ 
flammation that they may be regarded 
as caustics almost as powerful as the 
aoiuul cautery ; they are called corro¬ 
sive escharotics; and they evidently 
cause death in the same manner as 
burns : such are the concentrated acids 
and alkalies, the nitrate of silver, me- 
zereon, &c. The caustic effects of 
others are less intense, but which, how¬ 
ever, cause de.ith in a more rapid man¬ 
ner, becau'-e they are absorbed, mixed 
with the blood, carried into the circu¬ 
lation, and destroy the vital properties 
of the heait, lungs, brain, and nervous 
system. Such are arsenic, corrosive 
sublimate, barytes, wolf’s bane, &c. 
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Xlie different action of these poisons, 
and the symptoms to which they give 
rise, sre not always the same, it will be 
useful^therefore, to treat them under 
subdivisions. 

The concentrated acids : viz. the sul- 
phurie, nitric, muriatic, phosphoric, ox- 
aliCf tartaric, acetic, and citric, »e have 
treated of under the article Aqua for- 
Tis, to which, therefore, W'e refer. 

Wben sulpburic acid or oil of vitriol 
has been swallowed, it may be necessary 
to observe, that although ’ the general 
mode of treatment must be the same as 
that mentioned under aqua fortis, yet 
water alone should not be given ; nor 
should calcined magnesia with water be 
given, but common magnesia, (carbo¬ 
nate of magnesia,) may be given freely 
when mixed with water. There will be 
too much heat generated in the stomach 
if these precautions be not attended to. 

The effects of the alkalies, and alka¬ 
line earths, potash, soda, ammonia, and 
lime, are nearly similar to those caused 
by acids, except that the taste of alka¬ 
lies is not sour, but acrid and urinous; 
the matter vomited does not effervesce 
when mixed with chalk, but turns the 
blue colour of violets green. The con- 
centra'ed volatile alkali acts with much 
greater energy than the otheis; expe¬ 
rience proves that it is even very danger¬ 
ous to cause persons who have fainted 
to respire it too long; the vapour in¬ 
flames the throat and the lungs, and 
occasions death, as has been lately pro¬ 
ved. It is necessary, then, in siiinlnr 
situations, to puss the phial containing 
tlie alkali, under the nose only from 
time to time. Vinegar and lemon- 
juice, as mentioned under Alkalies 
and Lime, are the best antidotes for 
these poisons; and if these be not suf¬ 
ficient, the ajter treatment, as described 
under Aqua fortis, must be resorted 
to. 

The alkalies, dissolved in pure water, 
turn syrup of violets green. The vola¬ 
tile alkali, or ammonia, is readily dis¬ 
covered by its odour. Potash is preci¬ 
pitated by muriate of platina; soda, on 
the contrary, remains transparent; nei¬ 
ther are changed by sulphuric or car- 
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bonic acid. Lime-water throws down 
a white precipitate, by adding carbonic 
acid, or any of the carbonates ; and is 
not changed by sulphuric acid. Tur¬ 
meric is a very delicate test for the al¬ 
kalies ; a spirituous, or watery infusion 
of which is yellow’, but which alkalies 
change to a brick or orange red. 

When corrosive saiblimate, and other 
mercurial preparations, verdigris, and 
other salts of copper, have been taken 
as poisons, the metliod of relief to be 
adopted is to be the same as mentioned 
under Corrosive Subumate. 

For the method of treating persons 
who have taken arsenic, and of distin¬ 
guishing arsenical preparations, see Ar¬ 
senic. 

All the mercurial preparations, heat¬ 
ed to redness in a glass tube, wrth pot¬ 
ash, are decomposed ; aiul the metal, 
which is seen sticking to tlie edge, be¬ 
comes quickly volatili'/ed. Conosivc 
sublimate, when dissolved in water, 

f 'ields, by the addition of potash, a 
iglit jeliow precipitate; and with am- 
luuiiia. a white precipitate. Tlie red 
oxide dissolves in muriatic acid, and 
tfius becomes corn-sive sublimate ; cin¬ 
nabar, or vermilion, is insoluble in wa¬ 
ter and muriatic acid. Mercurial oint¬ 
ment, boiled in water, is decomposed j 
the lead being melted, and tiie mercury 
separated. 

For the means of distinguishing the 
preparations of copper, see Copper. 

When any of the following prepa¬ 
rations of antimony have been taken, 
viz : emetic tartar, butter of antimony, 
kermes mineral, golden sulphur of anti¬ 
mony, submuriate of antimony, flowers 
of antimony, diaphoretic antimony, 
glass of antimony, and crocus metallo- 
rum, besides the general symptoms 
mentioned under Corrosive Subli¬ 
mate, they occasion, more particularly, 
excessive vomiting, copious intestinal 
evacuations, great difficulty of respira¬ 
tion, and often so great a constriction 
of the throat, that the patient is unable 
to swallow ; violent cramp in the extre¬ 
mities ; and a sort of drunkenness and 
a faintness more or less considerable. 
Should there be great vomiting, with 
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cramp in the stomach, abundant sup¬ 
plies of sugar and w’ater must be ad¬ 
ministered. If the vomiting continue 
after the poison may be supposed to be 
ejected, and the pain increases, a grain of 
opium may be given and repeat^ at an 
interval of a quarter of an hour, for two 
or three times, if the symptoms are not 
abated. In defect of opium, give an 
ounce of syrup of white poppies, or the 
decoction of three or four poppy heads. 

Where the symptoms continue, or in¬ 
crease, twelve or tifteen leeches may be 
applied to the abdomen, himI also to the 
throat, if there be great difficulty of 
swallowing. If the patient does not 
vomit, yet 'uffers'from the other symp¬ 
toms, several glasses of sugar and wa¬ 
ter should be tsilien ; if vomiting does 
not occur, boil four or five gall-nuts, 
bruised, for ten miiinte'i, in two quarts 
of water, and strain ; or, in their stead, 
two ounces of Peruvian bark, or the 
bark of oak or willow, may be used. 
1'he decoction to be drunk in liberal 
doses. Ipecacuanha, white or blue 
must not be given to excite vo¬ 
miting, as they will ini're.ise the mis¬ 
chief, If, notwithstanding the use of 
these means, th>- symptoms continue, 
the after treatment, as mentioned un¬ 
der Aqua fortis, must be adopted. 

By heating most of the pieparations 
of antimony to redness, in a crucible, 
we obtain a metallic button,distinguish¬ 
ed by its whitish blue colour, and also 
by having the property, when heated 
wiiii nitric acicl, of giving a whitish 
powder, dissolvable in muriatic acid. 
Emetic tartar, placed upon burning 
coals, becomes black, and leaves metal¬ 
lic antimony. Butter of antimony, when 
mixed with water, produces a white 
precipitate. 

The preparations of tin are poisonous 
although metallic tin isnotatali noxious. 

When, therefore, the preparations of 
tin have been taken, the general symp¬ 
toms of which will be found under Cor¬ 
rosive Sublimate, milk will be found 
the best counter-poison ; of this, several 
glasses full are to be given, or in de¬ 
fect of milk, warm or cold water, to 
excite vomiting. If the symptoms ii>< 
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crease, the directions given in the a/ler 
treatment, under Aqua Fortis, must 
be attended to. 

The salts of tin are not precipitdf^d 
by distilled water j but potash causes a 
white, and the hydro-sulphurets a yel¬ 
low or chocolate precipitate. 

Poisoning from the salts, &c., of bis- 
mutkf goldf and zinc, for the general 
symptoms of which, see also Corro¬ 
sive Sublimate, is to be treated in 
the same manner as that produced by 
arsenic. See Arsenic. 

The salts of bismuth are precipitated 
of a while colour by distilled water, 
and of a black by the hydro-sulphurets. 
The salts of gold are yellow, and Rre 
precipitated black by sulphate of iron. 
The salts of zinc are, by potash and the 
hydro-sulphurets, precipitated white. 

If Nitrate of silver be taken as a 
poison, muriate of soda, or common 
salt, is the best antidote. A large spoon¬ 
ful should be dissolved in a quart of 
water, and several glasses of this salt 
water be taken ; vomiting will take 
place, and the symptoms diminish. If 
they should continue, the means pointed 
out in the after treatment, under Aqua- 
Fortis, must be adopted. 

When nitrate of silver is heated to 
redness, the metal is reduced. Dissolv¬ 
ed in water, and mixed with a solution 
of muriate of soda, a white precipitate is 
thrown down } phosphate of soda caus¬ 
es a yellow, and chromate of potash a 
red precipitate. 

When nitre is taken in large doses, it 
is poisonous, producing obstinate vo¬ 
miting, often bloody, and a high degree 
of infiammatioii of tlie stomach ; it also 
jiarticularly affects the nervous system, 
often producing a sort of intoxication, 
pals)’, convulsions, and other nervous 
diseases. The cure is the same as that 
for arsenic, except that tlie lime water 
must be omitted. See Arsenic, and 
also Nitrate of Potash. 

Sal Ammoniac is poisonous when in¬ 
troduced into the stomach, or applied 
in large quantities to wounds, produ¬ 
cing convulsions, pain in the bowels, 
great change in the features of the face, 
and death. 
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Vorpiting is to be excited by several 
glasses of sugar and water, or water, 
irritating the throat with a feather or 
the fingers. If the pain of the stomacli 
be great, twelve or fifteen leeches may 
be applied ; the nervous symptoms are 
then to be combated by the anti-spas¬ 
modic mixture, prescribed in the after 
treatment under Aqua Fortis ; and the 
subsequent treatment must he the same 
as mentioned under timt article. 

Liver of sulphur, or sulphuret of 
potash, sometimes employed to form 
barege, and other artificial sulphu¬ 
reous baths, far from being a countei- 
poison to lead, arsciic, &c., as some 
persons believe, is a violent poison. 
Two or three ounces may be used for 
a bath without any 4^nger, but the 
twentieth part of this swallowed may 
produce distressing symptoms, and even 
death. The effects are nearly similar 
to those of nitre, but much more vio¬ 
lent. See above. 

The cure consists in mixing two 
spoonfuls of vinegar, or lemon-juice, in 
a glassful of water, of which several 
doses are to be taken. When vomiting 
is produced, and the poison decomposed, 
twelve or fifteen leeches should be ap¬ 
plied to the stomach and bowels. The 
subsequent treatment must be the same 
as that mentioned under Aqua Fortis. 

Liver of sulphur is a solid of a green¬ 
ish yellow colour ; on being mixed with 
vinegar and water it disengages an in¬ 
supportable odour like rotten eggs. 

For tlie treatment of those who have 
taken the salts of barytes as poisons, see 
Barytes. 

Phosphorus, when taken as a poison, 
gives rise to the same symptoms as the 
mineral acids. See, therefore, Aqua 
f'oRTis. 

For obviating the effects of cantha- 
ridesf or Spanish flies, when taken in 
immoderate doses, or as a poison, see 
Fly, the Spanish. 

When Glass, or Enamel, has been iu- 
cautiously swallowed, in pointed pieces, 
they produce alarming consequences. 
See GiiASs. 

For the mode of treating the diseases 
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arising from the various poisons of lead, 
see Lead. 

The following vegetables are more or 
less irritating poisons ; and, although 
many of them are powerful medicines 
in the hands of tlie skilful, they should 
always be adininistered with extreme 
caution and circumspection. An ac¬ 
count of most of them will be found 
in the order of the alphabet: we enu¬ 
merate them here in order to reuder 
their names and deleterious powers 
more impressive. Aconite, or nionk’s 
hood, anemone, bryony, clematis, mea- 
<low saffron, coloryntb, tetterwort, me- 
zereon, spurge-flax, elateriuiii, crown 
imperial, black and white hellebore, 
bear’s foot, gamboge, liedge-hyssop, 
spurge, daffodil, Barbadoes or purging 
nut, castor-oil nut, crow-foot, poison 
oak, houseleek, savine, squill, staves- 
acre, and scanimoiiy. 

The effects produced by these, or par¬ 
ticular parts of these plants, when taken 
into the stomach in large doses, are an 
acrid, pungent taste, more or less bitter, 
excessive heat, great dryness of the 
mouth and throat, desire to vomit, 
vomiting ; and the efforts to vomit con¬ 
tinued after the stomach is emptied; 
purging } pain more or less violent in 
the stomach aivd bowels ; pulse strong, 
frequent, and regular ; respiration diffi¬ 
cult, quicker than usual; the patient 
staggers as if intoxicated ; the pupil of 
the eye dilated ; insensibility at length 
so great as to induce a belief that death 
has taken place; the pulse becomes 
slow, and death sometimes closes the 
scene. Some of these poisons produce 
convulsions, rigidity of the limbs, acute 
pains, accompanied with the most 
plaintive cries. 

The treatment, in general, should be 
the same as that recommended under 
corrosive sublimate,except that the white 
of egg is not necessary. Emetic tartar, 
vinegar, and other irritating fluids, 
must be refrained from. It sometimes 
happens that the poison does not occa¬ 
sion great pain in the stomach, but 
vomiting attended with great dejection 
and insensibility. In this case, after 
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haring favoured the vomiting by sugar 
and water, several small cups of coffee 
should be given : this is to be prepared 
by infusing a quart of boiling water 
upon eight ounces of coffee for half an 
hour, and straining it. At the same 
time, three or four grains of camphor, 
mixed by means of white of egg, may 
be given. Should the coffee be rejected, 
it must be administered by clyster and 
friction. If pain arise in the stomach 
or bowels, twelve or fifteen leeches must 
be applied. When, in placeof dejection 
and insensibility, there is great excita¬ 
bility, convulsions, delirium, &c. it is 
necessary to excite vomiting by sugar 
and water, and then give the opiate 
mixture, or decoction of poppy, as ireii- 
tioried under Aqua-fobtis. 

Second .* Narcotic or i>tupefactive 
poisons. I’his class com[>rehends opium, 
and Ollier preparations from poppies, 
henbane. Prussic acid, and all other 
substances which contain it; as the 
cherry laurel, the oil, extract, and dii- 
tilled water of the same, the distilled 
oils and waters from most bitter kernels; 
and hitter almonds, the strong-scented 
lettuce, nightshade, the yew, and the 
lentil. 

When any of the above poisons are 
introduced into the stomach, or applied 
to a wound, the following effects are 
noticed : stupor, numbness, heaviness 
in the head, desire to vomit; slight at 
first, but afterwards insupportable; a 
sort of intoxication, stupid air, pupil 
of the eyes dilated, furious or lively de¬ 
lirium ; sometimes pain, convulsions, 
more or less violent, of different parts of 
the body, palsy of the limbs, pulse va¬ 
riable, but ill general strong and full 
at the commencement of the disease; 
respiration somewhat accelerated, vomit- 
tog, especially when the poison has been 
applied to a wound, or given in the form 
ol clyster; the convulsions and dejection 
increase; and, if relief be not quickly 
given, death ensues. 

If the poison has been introduced into 
the stomach, we ought to begin by giv¬ 
ing four or five grains of emetic tartar 
in a glass of water. 

If at the end of a quarter of an hour. 


vomiting does not take place, twelve 
grains of sulphate of zinc, (white vitriol) 
must be given in a glass of water, and 
repeated, after an interval uf a quarter 
of an hour, if necessary. If these mea¬ 
sures do not succeed,three or four grains 
of sulphate of copper, (blue vitriol,) 
must be administered ; all this is to be 
done with the intention of ejecting the 
poison either upwards or downwards. 
The operation of these remedies may 
be favoured by irritating the throat with 
the fiimer or a feather. The emetic 
ought not to be dissolved in a large 
quantity of water ; neither should much 
liquid be given with a view of hastening 
the vomiting, a?, far from being useful, 
the disease is thereby aggravated. Ex¬ 
perience has proved that vinegar and. 
lemon juice, so much recommended by 
some medical men, ARE veky inju¬ 
rious, if given before the poison has 
been expelled, either by vomiting or 
stool. If it be supposed that the poison 
has been taken long enough to reach the 
intestines, the purg-ative clyster, men¬ 
tioned under the article .Lead, ought 
to he administered. 

The poison being altogether evacu¬ 
ated, or nearly so, the patient is still far 
from being out of danger, and may jet 
sink if abandoned to himself. It is then 
necessary to administer alternately, every 
five minutes, a cup of water acidulated 
with vinegar, lemon juice, cream of 
tartar, or any vegetable acid at hand : 
such as cider, perry, the juice of grapes, 
oranges, &c.; and a cup of coffee pre¬ 
pared as mentioned above ; the limbs 
should be rubbed with a piece of flan¬ 
nel, or a brush. The use of the coffee 
and the acidulated water, must he con¬ 
tinued till the patient is out of danger. 

When the drowsiness is extreme, and 
the disease resembles an attack of apo¬ 
plexy, and no alleviation is obtained by 
the treans here recommended, bleeding 
at the arm, or, which is preferable, in 
the jugular vein, must be bad recourse 
to. 

If the poisoning has arisen from an 
application of the narcotic to external 
wounds, vomiting should be immediate¬ 
ly excited ; and the use of coffee, uci- 
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dulated water, &c, as directed above, 
rnuat be immediately resorted to. See 
also Prdssic Acid. 

Third : Acrid Narcotics. 

This class comprehends mushrooms, 
nux vomica, the upas, false angustnra, 
St. Ignatius's bean, camphor, coccuhis 
indicus, tobacco, hemlock, belladonna 
or deadly nightshade, stramonium, or 
thorn apple, fox glove, rose bay, man- 
rhineel, spirituous liquors, emanations 
from flowers, horned or spurred rye. 

For the cure of those who have eoten 
poisonous mushrooms. See Mush¬ 
rooms. 

For the cure of those who have taken 
eitber nux vomica, the poison of il\e 
Upas, St. Ignatius's bean, false angus¬ 
tnra, camphor, or cocculus Indicns. 
See Nux vomica. 

The general effectsof tobacco, deadly 
nightshade, or belladonna, stramonium, 
or thorn apple, fox glove, the rose-bay, 
rue, hemlock, the lesser hemlock, dar¬ 
nel, or rye-grass, manchineel,and horded 
or spurred rye, are the same. These 
poisons, when introduced into the sto¬ 
mach, or applied to wounds, give rise to 
the following symptoms; agitation, 
pain, sharp cries, a sort of delirium, 
more or less lively ; convulsive move¬ 
ments of the face and limbs ; the pupil 
of the eye dilated; the pulse strong, 
full, frequent, and regular; or small, 
slow, and irregular ; nausea, succeeded 
by vomiting and purging, with pains in 
the stomach, more or less violent. Some¬ 
times, in place of great agitation, a sort 
of intoxication, with great weakness, 
and general trembling, are succeeded 
by insensibility; in such case there is 
no nausea. 

If there has been no vomiting, give 
an emetic, as advised above in the di¬ 
rections relative to opium, &c. If a long 
time has elapsed since the poison has 
been swallowed, administer the purga¬ 
tive clyster, referred to in the same pa¬ 
ragraph. Should the patient appear to 
be in a fit of apoplexy, even after the 
stomach and bowels have been evacu¬ 
ated, he should be bled in the arm, or, 
preferably, in the jugular vein. The 
vinesar and water, recommended for 
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opium, &c. may then be administered. 
It cannot be too often repeated, that 
this remedy is injuriox's if taken before 
the poison has been evacuated. On the 
contrary, rf the pain of the stomach be 
very great, and the poison not yet eva¬ 
cuated, twelve leeches should be ap¬ 
plied to the seat of the pain, and the 
patient made to drink sugar and water, 
Imseeil, or mallow tea ; in a word, the 
dire<-tions given above, for irritating 
vegetable poi.si)ns, aie to be followed. 

Relative to tobacco, it is necessary to 
observe, that violent vomiting, with a 
sort of intoxication, has arisen fiom the 
external application of ointment made 
with powdered tobacco and butter ; the 
same accidents have also occurred from 
the use of a decoction of tobacco as u 
wash for the itch ; snuff may be also in¬ 
jurious in the same way’, and also if 
taken incautiously, in large quantities, 
by persons not accustomed to it. In¬ 
troduced into the stomach, tobacco oe~ 
casioiis vomiting, purging, great trem¬ 
bling, convulsions, and even death. 

Not only spirituous liquors, such as 
wine, ether, brandy, rum, geneva, or 
gin, &c. taken in large doses, occasion 
intoxication, but also air, which is 
charged with the vapours of spirituous 
fluids, such is that of a confined room, 
ill which open vessels of spirits are 
placed: indeed, sitting over the stream of 
a pipe of wine, whilst it is bottling ofl', 
has produced intoxicating and alarming 
effects. 

The symptoms of intoxication from 
such causes, are usually dissipated at 
the end of ten, twelve, or fifteen hours; 
but as sometimes such is not the case, 
and the individual may be in great dan¬ 
ger, we think it expedient to state the 
means which ought to be pursued for 
his recovery. 

Begin by giving two or three grains 
of emetic tartar, dissolved in a glass of 
water, and favour the vomiting by 
abundance of warm water, and by tick¬ 
ling the throat with a feather; when 
vomiting is produced, the patient should 
take, every ten minutes, half a glass of 
water mixed with a spoonful of vinegar 
or lemon juice; the purgative clyster. 
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mentioned under the article Lead, must 
be administered, and the body should 
be rubbed with cloths steeped in vine¬ 
gar. If, in spite of these measures, the 
patient continue insensible, and he be 
robust, let him be bled from the arm, or 
rather apply twelve leeches to the neck. 

Emanations from flowers have, iu a 
cotilined room, sometimes produced 
head-ach, nausea, and occasionally con¬ 
vulsions and swooning. After removing 
the sufferer from the apartmentin which 
the flowers are, make him respire the 
vapour of vinegar, and let him drink 
some sugar and water. And if he be in 
a swoon,the mode of treatment, as men¬ 
tioned under Charcoal, may be fol¬ 
lowed. If theie be convulsions, the 
antispasinodic mixture, mentioned un¬ 
der Aqua fortis, should be given. 

Rye sufl'ers sometimes from a disease 
which cliariges its form and coin position, 
and Is thereby rendeied poisonous. It 
becomes covered with a violet-coloured 
skin, and becomes lengthened into the 
form of a horn or spur ; to this the name 
of ergot has been given, as well as horned 
rye, and spurred or speared rye. It has 
been sujiposed to be occasioned by an 
insect. \\'ben breiul, which contains this 
rye, is eaten, an uneasy sensation is ex¬ 
perienced in the feet, similar to the 
stinging of ants, followed by a sharp 
pain in the stomach, with nausea; the 
hands and feet are also violently con¬ 
tracted, and tlie limbs appear out of 
joint, with a variety of other distressing 
and convulsive symptoms. A canine 
appetite succeeds, the patients rarely 
having any aversion from food j some¬ 
times spots are observed on difFeient 
parts of the body. ThchC effects are 
observed when only a small quantity of 
tlie poisonous rye is eaten, but when a 
I’arge quantity is taken, or its use con¬ 
tinued for sometime, the symptoms ere 
much more alarming; the patient is 
unable to move or support himself u[)- 
on his legs ; violet-coloured spots, and 
little blisters arise, gangrene shows itself 
•n all its horror, and rises to the knee. 

If the disease be slight, and if there 
be but little fever, with head-ach and 
convulsive movements, give a small 
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wine glass full of the antis {Mumodic mix* 
ture, prescribed under AttuA-FORTis • 
and let the patient drink some water 
mixed with a little vinegar or lemon> 
juice. If pain, succeeded by great numb¬ 
ness and cold, should announce the ap* 
proach of gangrene, endeavours must 
be made to prevent it. The patient 
should be placed in a clean bed, in a 
dry and warm apartment, and the bed 
clothes should be frequently changed. 
A wine-glass full of an infusion, ^ade 
by pouring half a pint of boiling water 
upon a drachm of ipecacuanha, and 
after it has stood about ten minutes, to 
be stvaiued, may be given, every ten 
minutes, till vomiting is produced; and 
a large quantity of warm water should 
also be given to excite vomiting. When 
the patient complains of great numb¬ 
ness of the lower extremities, he should 
be placed in a warm bath, prepared with 
a de(;oclion of aromatic plants, such 
as lavender, rosemary, sage, &c,, sharp¬ 
ened with a little vinegar. On quitting 
which, the foot and leg should be rub¬ 
bed with the hand or flannel, and co¬ 
vered with compresses steeped in the 
following decoction, of which the pa¬ 
tient may also take a large wine-glass 
full three times a day ; boil four ounces 
of Peruvian bark in u quart of water 
for a quarter of an hour ; strain, and 
add half an ounce of sal-ammouiuc, and 
one ounce of chamomile flowers ; when 
cold let it be strained again. 

If the numbness and cold continue,. 
apply large blisters ; and if nothing 
else can prevent gangrene, use the fol¬ 
lowing fomentation se/eral times a day. 
Boil in u quart of water, four ounces of 
calcined alum, three ounces of sulphate 
of copper (blue vitriol) and one ounce 
of common salt, till it is reduced to a 
pint. 

Sometimes the gangrene renders it 
absolutely necessary that amputation of 
the limb should be effected ; of course, 
an experienced surgeon must be con¬ 
sulted for this operation. 

It may be, peihaps, useful to men¬ 
tion, that the fruit of thafenillea eor- 
difolia has been lately found a powerful 
antidote against vegetable poisons. It 
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is given internally, and applied also as 
a poultice to wounds. The facts, how¬ 
ever, relative to its use, are too scanty 
for us to give more minute details. 

Fourth : Septic, or putrefactive poi¬ 
sons. 

This class comprehends the poison of 
the viper, and all other animals, the bite 
or sting of which gives rise to accidents 
more or less serious; animals that may 
become baneful by being taken into the 
stomach} malignant pustules, and ca¬ 
nine madness, or hydrophobia. 

The venomous animals whose bite or 
sting is accompanied by symptoms 
more or less severe, are the viper, the 
rattle-snake, the cobra de capello, katu- 
ka rekula, rodroo pam, geri paragoo- 
doo ; the scorpion, tamiitula, bee, 
wasp, hornet, spider, gadfly, gnat, &c. 

For the treatment of those who are 
bitten by any of the serpent tribe, the 
adder or viper, rattle-snake, &c. See 
Serpent. 

Tire sting of the European scorpion 
is not very dangerous. It only occa¬ 
sions serious consequences in hot cli¬ 
mates, where it produces inflammation 
and pustules, accompanied with fever, 
numbness, vomiting, hiccup, and great 
trembling. The internal treatment 
should be the same as that mentioned 
for the viper, under Serpent. Exter¬ 
nally, a poultice of linseed meal,- or 
bread and milk, moistened with ten or 
twelve drops of solution of ammonia, 
shopld be applied. 

For the stings of wasps, bees, gnats, 
hornets, gadflies, tarantulas, spiders, 
&c. see Bee-sting. We merely add 
henf, that the sting may, it is said, in 
general, be,removed by making strong 
pressure overit with the barrel or a small 
watch-key. If, however, the accident 
has occurred during a time of extreme 
heat, or if the animal has sucked any 
poisonous plants, or fed on the body of 
an animal which has died from any pes¬ 
tilential disease, the symptoms may be¬ 
come more serious, similar to those 
arising from the bite of a viper, and 
may be followed by death. In such a 
case, it will be necessary to cauterize 
the wound, and to act according to the 
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directions given for the treatment of 
the bite of the viper, under Serpent. 

Of the animals which sometimes give 
rise to dangerous symptoms when taken 
into the stomach, muscles, the dolphin, 
the conger-eel, the king fish, the yel¬ 
low bill, some kinds of oysters, crabs, 
lobsters, and other fis^i^ not fresh, may 
be mentioned. Under certain circum¬ 
stances, tliey occasion symptoms more 
or less serious, and even death has been 
sometimes the effect of their ingestion. 

Although experience proves that 
these fish are sometimes poisonous ; it 
also demonstrates, that they are far 
from being so at all times, and to all 
persons. The individual who can eat 
them with impunity in our climate, and 
in all seasons, may be greatly incommo¬ 
ded by them in hot climates, especially 
during the summer season. Muscles 
serve as an aliment to many persons, 
whilst in others, they produce the most 
unpleasant effects. The wholesoraeness 
or unwholesomeness of many fishes, 
particularly shell fish, appears to de¬ 
pend much upon what they feed. 

The dolphin has sometimes produ¬ 
ced violent head-ach, nausea, and ernu- 
son-coluured spots on the skin, with an 
insupportable itching, and constriction 
of the chest. The conger-eel, vomit¬ 
ing, purging, pains in the bowels, faint¬ 
ing, convulsive twitching, palsy of tlie 
limbs, a coppery taste in the mouth, 
with a burning sensation in the throat. 
The yellow bill fclupea thrisa'J see 
Herring, has caused hoirible convul¬ 
sions, inflammation in the stomach, and 
death. Muscles produce acute pain in 
the head and stomach, with great diS- 
culty of breathing, general uneasijne^s, 
redness, swelling of the face and eye¬ 
lids, and intolerable itching of every 
part of the body; convulsions; and 
sometimes, but very rarely, death. 

Putrid crabs, and other putrid fish, 
are also productive of very unpleasant 
consequences. 

In the cure, begin by giving the eme¬ 
tic ordered for opium, &c. above. If 
the poison has been swallowed some 
time, so as to have passed into the bow¬ 
els, administer a purgativeand a purging 
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clyster, of tlie same nature as are di¬ 
rected under Lsad. Immediately after 
these remedies have had effect, give 
twenty or twenty-five drops of ether up¬ 
on a lump of sugar, and the antispas- 
modic mixture prescribed under the ar¬ 
ticle Aqua-fortis. Besides which, mix 
two spoonfulsof vinegar, or lemon-juice, 
in a little water, and let this be taken as 
a common drink. If there be much fe¬ 
ver, with violent and continued pains 
of the stomach, apply ten or twelve 
leeches to the upper part of the belly. 

For the treatment of the contagious 
malignant pustule, see that article. 

For the cure of the bite of a mad 
dog, and other mad animals, see Bite 
OF A Mad dog, and Hydrophobia. 

Fifth ; The poisons of certain gases, 
when inhaled, usually producing the 
state called asphyxia, or apparent death. 

For the treatment of jiersons appa¬ 
rently dead from the inhalation of carbo¬ 
nic acid, whether from the fumes of 
burning charcoal, the exhalations of 
lime-liUns, the gas from fermentation, 
the choak damp of mines, the gas of 
ivclls, or the gas in the lower parts of ca¬ 
verns . See (^harcoae. 

Privies, and common sewers, very of¬ 
ten contiiin noxious exhalations, the 
chief of which is sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas; and this, when mixed with a large 
quantity of atmospheric air, is still a very 
energetic poison. We constantly hear of 
accidents occurring from places of this 
nature; no one should be suffered, there¬ 
fore, to descend into them until they 
have been well ventilated : persons em¬ 
ploying labourers for such purposes, 
should take care that such ventilation 
has been effected before any one is per¬ 
mitted to descend. See Air. 

If exposure to such exhalations has 
lasted but a short time, the sufferer ex¬ 
periences a general uneasiness, accom¬ 
panied with nausea, sickness, convul¬ 
sions, &c. But when any individual has 
been long exposed to the action of the 
deleterious gas, or but a very short time, 
if the gas is in large quantity, all power 
of monon and sensation is lost; a frothy 
saliva, tinged with blood, flows from the 
mouth ; the lips and face are livid ; 
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the eyes are shut; the pulse small and 
frequent; the respiration short,, diffi¬ 
cult, and convulsive : the heart is also 
considerably disturbed j the extremities 
relaxed : these are succeeded by agita¬ 
tion, and convulsions more or less ex¬ 
cessive. 

Exposure to cold air, sprinkling, or 
affusion of cold vinegar and water, and 
frictions with a hard hair-brush, are 
the first means to be resorted to. If 
it be possible to procure the oxygenated 
muriatic acid gas, (chlorine) the patient 
should be made to inspire the vapour ; 
but care must be taken that this be not 
continued too long, lest the lungs 
should be injured by it. This remedy is 
especially useful when it can be speedily 
had recoil roe to. 

It frequently happens, that a portion 
of fluid has been swallowed; whenever 
this is the case, the patient should be 
made to vomit, by giving him a glass of 
oil, or, still better, two grains of emetic 
tartar, and twenty-four grains of ipe- 
cucuanha. When these means are in- 
suffieient, and there are violent palpita¬ 
tions of the heart, blood must be drawn 
from the arms, and allowed to flow in 
proportion to the strength of the patient. 
Endeavours must also be made to calm 
the convulsions, spasms, and other ner¬ 
vous affections, by the cold bath, and 
the use of the antispasmodic mixture re¬ 
ferred to so often above. After the bath 
the patient should be placed in a warm 
bed, and the friction of the hair-brush 
continued. Lastly, if, notwithstanding 
all these efforts, the sufferer continues 
senseless and motionless, mustard poul¬ 
tices and blisters must be applied to the 
feet. 

The poison arising from bad wines, 
is generally produced by a mixture of 
some preparation, or salt of lead. See 
Lead. See also Wine. 

Asa conclusion, on the subject of poi¬ 
son, it may be useful to bring the dif¬ 
ferent modes of treatment, &c. into onr 
view ; we have, therefore, arranged tht 
following tables. Of course, for more 
minute particulars, the whole of this 
article, as well as the others referred to 
in our work, must be consulted. 
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Suhttcmces. 

COKCENTBATED 
Acidi : the vitriolic or 
■nlphnric, nitric, mnrl* 
•Stic, oxalic, &c. 


Auulies: potash, 
soda, aramoBia, Ume, 
&e. 


Mercurial Pre¬ 
parations: corrosive 
siihlimate, &c. dec. 

Ahsis.« CAL Prepa¬ 
rations : white arse¬ 
nic, &C. iiC. 

Preparations of 
Copper ; brass, ver¬ 
digris, halfpence, &c. 

Preparations of 
Antimony : emetic 
tartar, &c. 

Nitre, or Salt-pe* 
TRE. 

Phosphorus. 

Lead : sugar of 
lead, Goulard’s ex¬ 
tract, &c. 

Barytes : the ear- 
booate, mariatc, &c. 


I^Ofsic Acid. 


, Sal Ammoniac. 


*Glasb, or Enamel. 


Alcohol bran¬ 
dy, ram, gin, wine, &c. 


Symptoms. 


Remedies. 


Burning pain, vomiting, 
matter thrown up efferves¬ 
cing with cliaik, salt of tar¬ 
tar, lime, or magnesia. 


Nearly the same: the 
ejected matter does not ef¬ 
fervesce with alkalies, but 
with acids. 

Sense of constriction in 
the throat; matter vomit¬ 
ed sometimes mixed with 
blood. 

Extreme irritation; pain, 
sickness, and speedy death, 
if the poison be not soon 
counteracted. 

Symptoms nearly the same 
as fi oiu mercury. 


Calcined magnesia ; one ounce to a 
pint of w'arm or cold water, ^^'glass- 
fiii to be taken every two ininutes| so as 
to Pxcite vomiting. Soap, or Chalk 
and water; nincilaginons minks after¬ 
wards; such as linseed tea, or gum 
Arabic and water. 

Vinegar or lemon-juice; a spoonful 
or two in a glass of water very fre¬ 
quently f simply warm water. 

White of eggs; twelve or fifteen eggs 
beaten np, and mixed with a quart of 
cold water. A glassful every tiiree mi¬ 
nutes. Milk, gum water, linseed tea. 

Warm water, with sugar; in large 
quantities, to excite vomiting. Lime- 
water, soap and water, pearhash and 
water, mneiiagiuous drinks. 

White of eggs: mucilaginous drinks. 
See mercurial preparutions, above. 


Extreme sickness, with 
oilier symptoms of poison, 
us above stated. 

Obstinate vomiting, some¬ 
times of blood, &c. &c. 

Like mineral acids. 

Great pain in the sto¬ 
mach, with constriction of 
the throat, &c. &c. 

Vomiting, convulsions, 
palsy, pain in the stomach, 
&c. 


The most virulent of poi¬ 
sons, producing almost in¬ 
stant death when applied 
even in small quantities to 
the surface of the body. 

Excessive vomitings, con- 
TUisions, pain in the bowels, 
alteration of tiie features, 
death. 

If taken in coarse pow¬ 
der, produces irritation and 
inflammation of the bowels. 

Intoxication; when taken 
in large quantities insensibi¬ 
lity, apoplexy, or paralysis: 
countenance swoln, and of 
a dark red colour; breath¬ 
ing difficult; often deatii. 


Warm water, or sugar and water; af¬ 
terwards a grain of opium, or fifteen 
drops of landannm, every quarter of 
an hour, for two or three times. 

’Jlie same as for arsenic, with the ex¬ 
ception of iime water and alkalies. 

Like mineral acids. 

Large doses of Glauber’s or Epsom 
salts, in warm water. 

Half an ounce of Epsom or Glauber’s 
salt, dissolved in a quart of water. Se¬ 
veral glasses to be taken. In place of 
these salts large dianghts of hard well- 
water. 

Emetics ; afterwards oil of turpen¬ 
tine, ammonia, brandy, with warmth, 
friction, aud blisters. 


Vomiting, to be rendered easy by 
large draughts of warm sugar and wa¬ 
ter. If vomiting be not produced by 
the poison it must be excited by tlie 
finger. Afterwards opiates. 

Large quantities of crumb ot bread 
should be eaten. Afterwards an eme¬ 
tic of white vitiiol, and deuiiilcent 
drinks. 

A powerful emetic of white vitrjoj, or 
emetic tartar; vomiting to be encoura¬ 
ged by warm water, and large tlysters 
of salt and water; bleeding; if me head 
be very liot, cold wet cloths may be ap- 
plicd.If the extremities be cold,fnctiop. 
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Sub$taneet. 

Ikritatino V»ok- 
tABLic Poison* 
Monk's hood, meadow 
saffron, ipecacoanba, 
lipllebore, bear’s foot, 
saviae, Me. &c. 


Nabcotics opiun^ 
henfbaoe, hemlock, 
nightshade, &c. dec. 


Acrid Narcotics ; 
—'Mushrooms ; 


Nux vomica, St. Ig¬ 
natius's bean, the upas, 
cocculbs indicus, Ac. 


Poisonous Fish 
oid wife, lobster, crab, 
dolphin, conger eel, 
muscle, &c. Ac. 


Poisonous Seh- 
PEMts the viper, or 
udder, rattie'Snake, 

Ac. Ac. 


SrARiia Futt. 


Vbnemous Insect* ■. 
■—tarantula, seprpion, 
borni|, waip, bee, 
gnat, &c. 
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Symptoms, 


Remtdki. 


Acrid taste; excessive 
heat; violent vomitings ; 
purging; great pain in the 
stomach and bowels. Exter¬ 
nally applied, many of them 
produce inflamination, blis¬ 
ters, pustules. 

Stupor, desire to vomit; 
heaviness in the head, dila^ 
ted pupil of the eye, deli¬ 
rium, speedy death. 


Nausea, heat, pain in the 
stomach and bowels; vomit¬ 
ing, purging, thirst, convul¬ 
sions ; cold sweats, death. 

None of tltese iufianie the 
part they touch. Introduced 
into the stomach, or applied 
to wounds, they arc rapiidly 
absorbed, producing, gene¬ 
rally, rigidity, convulsions, 
and death. 


If vomiting be produced by the poi 
son, large draught* of warm water or 
thin gruel to render it easier. If insen¬ 
sibility be present, white vitriol, or 
other active emetic; after the opera¬ 
tion of which, a brisk purgative, 'i hen 
strong infusion of coffee, or vinegar, di¬ 
luted with water. 

Four or five grains of emetic tartar, 
in a glass of water : if this doe* not 
succeed, four grains of bine vitriol, as 
an emetic. Do not give large quanti¬ 
ties of water. A/ttr the poison has 
been ejected, give vinegar, lemon juice, 
or cream of tartar, and strong coffee. 

Three grains of emetic tartar in a 
glass of water ; in fifteen minutes the 
dose to be repeated ; after vomiting, 
frequent doses of Glauber’s or Epsom 
salts, and stimulating clysters. 

The emetic as under mnsbroom ; 
lungs to be inflated. Two ouures of wa¬ 
ter, one drachm of ether, two drachms 
of oil of turpentine, and half an ounce 
of sugar, mixed together ; two spoon¬ 
fuls of which to be taken every ter 
minutes. 


In an hour or two, or 
sooner, after some fish have 
been eaten, more especially 
if stale, weight at the sto¬ 
mach, sickness, giddiues.s, 
thirst,<&c. come on in some 
ea.ses death. 

A sharp pain in the 
wounded part, soon extend¬ 
ing over the body; great 
swelling, first haid and pale, 
then reddish ; faintings, vo¬ 
miting, convulsions; inflam¬ 
mation, often extensive sup¬ 
puration, gangrene, and 
death. 


Nauseom odour of the 
breabh, buniing heat in the 
throat and stomach; vomit¬ 
ing, often bloody; bloody 
stools; painful priapism, 
heat in the bladder, conval- 
sions, delirium, death. 

In general only a slight 
degree of pain and swelling; 
sonietiuie* sickness and fe¬ 
ver. 


An emetic ; vomiting to be excited by 
tickling the throat with the finger, and 
by diaughts of warm water. After vo¬ 
miting, an active purgative. Aftei wards 
vinegar and water, or water sweetened 
with sugar, and an addition of etlicr. 
After the evacuatiou-s, landannm. 

A moderately light ligature to be ap¬ 
plied above the bite, and the wonnd left 
to bleed, after being washed with warm 
water. The actual cautery, lunar caus¬ 
tic, or blitter of antimony,to be applied. 
Then lint dipped in equal parts of olive 
oil, and spirit of hartshorn. Ligature to 
be removed if tbe inflammation be con. 
siderable. Warm diluting driiAs, wiUi 
small dose* of ammonia or hartshorn, to 
cause perspiration. The patient should 
be well covered in bed, drinking occa- 
sionallj wvm wine. If ^ngrene threat¬ 
en, wine and bark must be given ffeely. 

Vomiting freely excited by sweet-oil, 
sugar and water, milk, or linseed tea; 
emollient clysters. Camphor dissolv.ei'i 
in oil may be rubbed over the belly and 
thighs. 


Hartshorn and oil, salt and water; a 
few drops of hart'-liorn may be taken 
internally in a glass of water. The stmg 
may, in general, bs removed by making 
a strong pressure over it with the bar¬ 
rel of a small watch-key. 
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POISON-ASH, or Amijiis toxi/era, 
a siimll tree with smooth li^ht^coloured 
bark, which grows usually on rocks in 
the Bahama islanrls ; it yields a liquid 
gum as black as ink. Although poi¬ 
sonous to animals, it affords a fruit that 
is eaten by one or two species of the 
grosbeaks. 

Poison-oak, See Sumach. 

Pomu-nut. See Nux Vomica. 

Poison-tree. See Upas. 

PfJKEU, a bar of iron wrought into 
a particular shape, with which the fire 
is stirred. Many accidents occur from 
the impropriety of leaving the poker in 
the fire, after stirring it; the best way 
of avoiding which is, never to leave it 
in such a situation. But if a small 
cross of iron, projectiug about an inch 
and a half each way, were welded or 
soldered above the square part of the 
poker, calletl the bit, it cannot be thrust 
into the fire farther than that part, and 
if it should fall out, the fender would 
most probably arrest it, and prevent its 
falling on the floor, and of course pre¬ 
vent the mischief; and should it even 
fall on the floor, the probability is, that 
the heated part could not remain in con¬ 
tact with it. 

Pole cat. See Otter. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY, that 
science by which the wealth of nations 
is consulted and promoted. Great dif¬ 
ference of opinion exists at the present 
time, us to the means by which all the 
objects of the political economist may be 
best obtained. But a fundamental er¬ 
ror appears to pervade almost all the 
reasonings which have been urged on 
this important topic. Profit ov gain is 
the object of the individual in every so¬ 
ciety which has hitherto existed in the 
world ; but we think it is equally clear, 
that wtieie nations have made profit 
or giitn tlieir object, rather than the 
happiness of the people generally, 
much misery has always been the re¬ 
sult. Whether these objects have been 
attempted by engaging in expensive 
wars, or by protecting monopolies, they 
all tend to the a>igrandizement of indi¬ 
viduals, and to the impoverishment and 
misery of the great bulk of the people 
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of a state. Profit is essentially neces¬ 
sary to what is called the prosperity of 
an individual, but national happiness 
a very different affair. It has been truly 
said, that,were Great Britain surrounds 
with an insunnountable wall of brass, 
we have ample resources within our¬ 
selves, for the comfort and happiness of 
all, indeed for a far greater population^ 
than exists at present in this island. 
If this be true, which we cannot permit 
ourselves to doubt, what becomes of 
those Malthusian doctrines which hare, 
we fear, led the world so widely astray I 
Individual aggrandizement is a rock on 
which the happiness of a large portion 
of the community has already been 
wrecked. 

Politeness. See Good breedimo. 

POLL-EVIL, an abscess formed in’ 
the sinuses between the poll-bone atvd 
the uppermost vertebrae of the neck of a 
horse. It generally proceeds from a 
blow on the pole or back part of the 
head. The cure consists first in the 
application of stimulating or blistering 
liniments, which will promote the pro¬ 
gress of the matter to the surface; 
when this has been done, a free and ex¬ 
tensive incision should be made, so that 
the finger may be introduced, and the 
length of the sinuses or pipes ascer¬ 
tained : all these should be freely opened 
also. When the bleeding has ceased, 
some caustic should be applied to all 
the diseased parts ; such as butter of 
antimony, solution of sublimate in mu¬ 
riatic acid, or quicksilver in nitrous 
acid, or the scalding .mixture mentioned 
under fistula of the watHers. Two 
or three days after, the dead parts should 
be washed off; and if any more siuuvits 
are discovered, they should be tresttlied 
the same es the rest. If the bone be 
diseased, the rotten parts must be 
scraped off. The cure will be expe¬ 
dited also by cutting away any callous 
matter found within the lips df the ex¬ 
ternal opening. When the wound ii 
brought to a healing state, milder dres¬ 
sings will be proper, such as compound 
tincture of myrrh, green basilicon^ &c. 
In slight cases, a seton needle, Irmed 
with a cord, passed through the tumour 
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wKh proper digestive dressings, may an¬ 
swer. This disease is, however, almost 
alwt^s more or less tedious. 

Pollack. See Cod. 

POLLEN, in botany, the farina, or 
prolific powder, like tine meal or flour, 
contained in the anthers of flowers j 
when sufficiently mature, it is conveyed 
to the pistils for the purpose of fecunda¬ 
tion. It is in general of a yellow co¬ 
lour, and very conspicuous in the tops 
of unripe flowers, especially lilies and 
tulips. It is from the pollen of flowers 
that the bees obtain wax. 

POLY ANTHES,a genus in botany, 
consisting of one species, the tuberosa, 
an herbaceous flowering perennial, of 
Java and Ceylon. There are varieties 
with a double flower; with striped 
leaves j and with a smaller flower; the 
last frequent in France. These plants 
are all highly ornametitai, and, with 
care and shelter, cun be reared in this 
country. 

Polyanthus. See Primiiosk. 

POLYGONUM, a genus of plants, 
consisting of forty-two species, scattered 
over £uro(>e, Asia, and America, of 
which ten are connnon to our own 
country. The bisturta, or Bistort j the 
oricHtale, Persicaria, or Arsmart j the 
auriculare, or Kuot-giass; and tlie 
fagopyrum, or Buck wfieat, are the 
chief. See these articles in the order of 
the alphabet. 

Poly-mountain. See Germander. 

POLYN EM E, or Polynemus^ a 
genus of fishes, consisting of four spe¬ 
cies ; three inhabitants of America, one 
of the Pacific Ocean. They are chiefly 
cUstingaished from the genus gurnard^ 
in having the ventral fins placed on the 
abdomen, and in the api^endages not 
beihgarticuiate. The chief are 

The Parodiseus, or Mango fish,, 
which is of a yellow colour, resembling 
that of a ripe mango, wbenoe its specific 
Dante. From twelve to fifteen inches 
long • inhabits the Indian and American 
^eas; flesh at Calcutta accounted deli¬ 
cate. 

The Plebeiust or Grey polyneme, has 
the general appearance of a mullet. In¬ 
habits the Pacific ocean. 

963 
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The Niloticus n found in the Nite^ 
and grows to a large size, thirty pounds 
or upwards, according to Mr. Bruce. 

POLYPODY, or Polypodium, a 
genus of ferns, consisting of seventy- 
six species, five indigenous to this coun¬ 
try. The following are most worthy of 
note. 

The Vulgare, or Common polypody, 
having linear, oblong, obtuse, slightly 
serrate, not scaly segments ; it grows on 
walls, shady places, and at the roots of 
trees. 

The Querciniim, or Oak polypody, 
was employed by the ancients medici¬ 
nally, and, till lately, was in the materia 
medica, but it is of little importance. 

The Filix mas, or Male fern, was 
till lately arranged under this genus, 
but the best authorities seem to consi¬ 
der it a species of aspidium. See F ern, 
the Mai.e. 

POLYPUS, Polype, or Hydra, in 
zoology, a genus of the class worms : 
an animal fixing itself by the base, li¬ 
near, gelatinous, naked, contractile, and 
furnished with setaceous tentacles, in¬ 
habiting fresh waters, and producing its 
deciduous oflspring, or eggs, from its 
sides. Five species, three of which are 
common to the waters of our own coun¬ 
try j the chief is the viridis, having 
about ten tentacles, shorter than the 
body. It inhabits stagnant waters ge¬ 
nerally, on the under surface of plants, 
and appears like a little, transparent, 
green jelly, when contracted and quies¬ 
cent ; when expanded, it is a linear 
body, fixed at one end, and surrounded 
at the other by tentacles or arms, placed 
in a circle round the mouth. The whole 
tribe has a wonderful facility of repro¬ 
ducing parts which have been destroyed; 
and if cut and divided in any direction, 
each separate part becomes a perfect 
polype. 

POLYPUS, a pendulous, flesh)^ 
indolent tumour, so called from its sup¬ 
posed resemblance to the animal of that 
name. It is found in different cavities 
of the body, chiefly in the nose, mouth, 
throat, outer passage of the ear, the va¬ 
gina and rectum. Some are soft and 
compressible, others extremely firm; 
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the left kio^s shrink «nd contract in a 
dry atmosphere, the firm are not af> 
fitted by the weather. Their colour is 
c6iniDoniy pale and transparent; some¬ 
times a deep red. They most freouently 
arise from local injury, or whatever 
t^nds to produce and support an in¬ 
flamed state of the part. They some¬ 
times, unless extirpated, degenerate into 
caneer. The soft kind are seldom pain¬ 
ful, and may be removed at any period 
With little danger, but the hard kind 
are not only painful, but mure apt to 
become cancerous. 

As long as they remain stationary 
they are not to be touched ; but when 
the^ continue to grow, astringent appli¬ 
cations, such as a strong solution of alum, 
a decoction of oak bark, vinegar, ar¬ 
dent spirits, &c. may be applied ; caus¬ 
tic, itnd other corroding applications 
have been of use in the softer kinds, 
though they have not produced a cure. 
The knife, scissars, forceps, or ligature, 
is the most effectual practice, and these 
several operations will be, and ought to 
be, performed by the experienced sur¬ 
geon. 

POMADE DIVINE, an elegant 
ointment, made thus: Take of beef mar¬ 
row thirty-six ounces j of rose water 
three fluidounces; of gum benzoin 
bruised, storax, and powdered orris 
root, of each one ounce and a half; of 
nutmegs, braised, one drachm and a 
half; of oil of cassia twenty drops; of 
oil of cloves forty drops. Break the 
iparrow into small pieces, and let it 
soak in three pints of water for six days, 
changing the water every day. Then 
sti^ip off the marrow, and mix with it 
the rose water, and also the benzoin, 
ijUrax, orris root, and nutmegs. Boil 
the ifhole together in a water bath, in 
a yjrfipet well stopped; and in a^uk 
tiicei? dr. four hcMirs let the pomade be 
strdine^ ofif through B coarse Imeii 
ulW wipcb add the esaential 

eiia.’ , 

P'otpade diylne is p useful application 
.to ,i^ore nipples, chapped lips, and other 
i^i mi lar. sores. 

pomatum, an ointment, consist¬ 
ing of lard, rose-water, and somearo- 
9b'4 
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matic oils, The best way to make po¬ 
matum, is to melt the lard and pour it 
into a vessel which will hold considera¬ 
bly more than the quantity which is 
wanted. To the melted lard add the 
rose-water, about two ounces to a pound 
of lard will be sufficient; beat the 
rose-water and lard well together with 
a wisp, such as is used by clothiers, &c. 
till it begins to grow cold, when the 
scent is to be added, and the whole 
floured out into a proper pot or pots 
fur use. 

The pomatums usually sold for reno¬ 
vation of the hair, are mere impositions. 

POME, in botany, a pulpy pericarp, 
without valves, containing a capsule. 
All the moist fruits, which haye the 
seeds lodged in a core, as apples, pears, 
quinces, &c., are pomes. 

POMEGRANATE Tree, or 
nica, a genus, consisting of two species, 
as follow: 

I'he Granatum, or Common pome¬ 
granate, with an arboreous stem, eigh¬ 
teen or twenty feet high, armed with 
a few thorns ; leaves lanceolate ; flowers 
terminal, scarlet; fruit a pome-berry, 
size of an orange, covered with i hard, 
coriaceous riud, including a red succu¬ 
lent pulp which is pleasantly acid, re¬ 
sembling that of the orange ; it is cool¬ 
ing, useful for queuchiug thirst, aud 
gently aperient. A native of the South 
of Europe. The baik or rind of the 
fruit is used medicinally. 

The Nana, or Dwarf pomegranate, 
has a shrubby stem, five or six feet 
high, with linear leaves; flowers smaller 
than the preceding; fruit the size of a 
nutmeg, with little flavour; a native of 
the Antilles. 

Both sorts are cultivated, and may be 
best increased by lavers; the former 
will bear the external atmosphere, but 
thrives best against a wall; the second 
requires the warmth of a green-hobse. 

The Jiowersy and rind, or peel, of the* 
common pomegranate, are both astrin¬ 
gent, and are given in decoction^ in 
chronic and colliquative diarrhoea,''and 
the protracted stage of dysentery. 
decoction is also used as ati iujectibt|'iu 
fluor albus, or a gqrgl^ sofe thtbsUf 
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•fter 0)« uiflaiam»tloD is iQoder»te4. 
The bark and flowers are also given in 
the forni of powder^ in doses of from 
half a drachm to one drachm 5 of a iiio- 
derately strong decoction, six flui* 
drachms may be given every three 
hours. 

Pomphohx. See Tuttt. 

Pond. See Fish-Pond. 

POND-WEED, or Potamogeton, 
a genus of plants, comprehending thir¬ 
teen species, almost all of them com¬ 
mon to the streams, ponds, &c. of our 
own country. The leaves of this ge¬ 
nus float upon the surface of the wa- 
ter« 

Ponderous spar. See Barttes. 

POOK, an appellation given to per¬ 
sons whose situstion is so reduced as to 
render them chargeable to the parish. 

Till the reign of Elizabeth, the re¬ 
lief of the poor in this country, was con¬ 
fined to the operation of individual be¬ 
nevolence, and other benefactions from 
the monasteries, and religions houses. 
But the act of parliament the 43rd of 
Eliz. appears to have laid the founda¬ 
tion of those laws which have increased 
in number, in the same ratio as the in¬ 
crease and necessities of the poor, so 
that at the prese.it time, nearly eight 
millions sterling arc collected annually 
for their support. Whereas in the year 
1776 , the total expenditure on account 
of the poor for one year, was only 1,530, 
804i. 6 's.3d. In fact, the poor laws 
are at present, and, we believe, we may 
Hssei't ever have been, expedients for 
supporting that artificial system of so- 
,cie|y, which, if it have not reached its 
acme in this country, has, at least, 
ri^heda state fiom which it is diffi¬ 
cult jto, depart without mischief, and to 
, ^11 in which much longer is, we 
,^ 5 ar^ in^ossihle. 

. |,t is impossible for us, in the limits to 
W’ljicl^ .w^ are restricted, to enumerate the 
yaribui laws passed even during the late 
reign relative to the poor. Nor can we 
notice the innumerable projects and ex¬ 
pedients which have been presented to the 
public, for the improvement of the con¬ 
dition of the poor. Rod the reduction of 
the poor's rate. It appears to us, how- 
J) 6 S 


ever, that, any plait which doat api p^b- 
vide for the proper edweatmHofthapoDr, 
and which does not furnish them with 
various, wholesome, and moderate em« 
ployment, much of which should he in 
the open air, is not only inexpedient 
but mischievous; and, therefore, tlm 
work-houses, poor-houses, and houses 
of industry, so common in vanous pa;ts 
of the kingdom, are not those means 
which can effectually relieve the poor, 
and remove them from theur wretchfd 
and degraded situation; nor can they, 
nor do they tend to remove that load of 
taxation with which the other classes of 
society are so greatly burtheoed to 
support them. And after all, what 
sort of support, we would ask, gre^t as 
the general burthen is, do the genera¬ 
lity of the poor receive ? Do not too 
many of these poor creatures pass 

In maddening pain life’s feverish dream ^ 
And does not every benevoipnt miijd 
weep over the degradation, the vice and 
the misery to which such persons are 
continually exposed } The spirit of in¬ 
dividual independence, so useful fot 
individual well-being, is obliterated, 
the moral sense rendered obtuse, or, 
more commonly, never excited, immo¬ 
ralities start upon us at every corner, 
and hideous crimes fill our prisons with 
victims, the wretched effects of such a 
system. 

It is admitted on all hands, that some¬ 
thing is necessary to be done j but t(K> 
many are obliged to exclaim, who will 
show us any good .> for project‘after 
project, and expedient after expedient, 
with acts of parliament to boot, h^s 
not succeeded. The chief requisites it 
must not, however, be forgotten, in any 
plan for the melioration of the poor, are 
BfNEVOLENCE, AFlfEGTlON, KIND¬ 
NESS. Such tqust be our animating 
principles,' anfl pblfher setit, party, nor 
religion,, hiufit hpbrate to shut us out 
from th^Se aH-herVadihg and extensive 
guides for human action. And if eve¬ 
ry one who has the means, will in good 
earnest adopt them, and do bis utmost, 
we cannot doubt of the result. Their 
influence must soon become wide as tb« 
world, and general as the day. 
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IVhethtf the plans of Mr. Robert 
Owen are such as promise the most ef¬ 
fectual relief for the poor of these 
realms, must be left to the public to 
determine; but, believing as we do, 
that they are by far the best which have 
hitherto appeared, and that they are 
neither visionary nor impracticable, we 
advise a more deliberate attention to 
them, than they have yet obtained. 

We cannot quit this subject with- 
out observing, that some laws, making 
considerable innovation on those re¬ 
lative to the poor, passed the legislature 
in the year I8I9. They give to persons 
rated to the poor, votes in proportion to 
the amount at which they are rated; 
they enable parishes to establish select 
vestries ; to appoint an assistant over¬ 
seer ; to build, or enlarge work-houses; 
to provide land for the employment of 
the poor; to rate owners of houses, the 
rent of which is not less than six, nor 
more than twenty pounds a year, to 
the poor instead of the tenant, &c. &c. 
But as most of these enactments are at 
tire option of the inhabitants, or the se¬ 
lect vestry of a parish, we have not heard, 
nor do we believe, that many, if any 
of theua, are now acted upon. 

Poor-house. See Cotton - mills. 
Employment, Houses of Industry, 
and Poor. 

Poor man's pepper. See Pepper- 
Wort. 

Popinjay. See Parrot. 

POPLAR, or Populus, a genus of 
trees, comprehending twelve species, 
natives of Europe and America, four of 
our own country. They are all culti¬ 
vated for ornament or use, and are as 
follow: 

The Alba, or White poplar, found 
wild in our woods, tall, straight, with a 
smooth whitish bark ; leaves heart- 
roundish, white • downy underneath. 
There are two varieties : the Great 
white poplar, abde, or abbey ; and 
the Common white poplar. 

The Tremula, Trembling poplar, 
asp, or aspen, is found wild in our 
woods; its leaves trembling with every 
breath of wind. 

T|)e Nigra, or Black poplar, found 
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in watery places incur own;a>iuitry, and 
other parts of Europe. Its inner bark 
is used by the inhabitants of Kamschat- 
ka, for bread; and the downy cotton of 
its seeds has been sometimes employed 
for paper. 

The Dilala, or Lombardy poplar, ap¬ 
proaches the cypress in the compressed 
form of its growth ; a native of Lom¬ 
bardy. Fashion has latterly fixed a stig. 
ma upon this tree, which it does not 
deserve. It is now become very com¬ 
mon it is true,'but it is, nevertheless, a 
very ornamental tree, and, we believe, 
as little injurious by its foliage as its 
shade j indeed, much less so than most 
other trees. 

The Balsamifera, or Tacamahac, a 
native of America and Siberia. It 
secretes a gum, supposed by some to be 
the tacamahac of the shops. 

The Candicans, or Heart-leaved ta¬ 
camahac poplar ; a native of Canada, 
secreting also a resinous gum. 

The Lavigata, or Smooth poplai-, a 
native of ISorth America. 

The Monilifera, or Canadian poplar, 
is indigenous to Canada, and flowers in 
May. 

The Graca, or Athenian poplar, has 
broad leaves, a native of the Archipe- 
lago. 

The Heterophylla, or Various-leaved 
poplar, is a large tree, having nume¬ 
rous branches, and broad leaves; a na¬ 
tive of Virginia and New York. 

The Angulata, or Carolina poplar, is 
covered with a light green bark ; a 
large tree, native of Carolina. 

The Canescens, or Hoary poplar, 
with large roundish leaves, hoary un¬ 
derneath ; found in watery places of 
our own coul)tr3^ 

They may all be increased by cut¬ 
tings, layers, or suckers. Most of the 
species may be usefully employed in 
dyeing, yielding to wool a good peat 
fawn, nankin, and similar grave colours, 
according to the quantity of woodHeui- 
ployed, and the, length of time wlpch 
it is boiled. , 

The woods of the diff^pt pqplars 
are used for various purposes., That of 
the black poplar, not beingept toaplin- 
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fer, U Used by turners j and it is also 
us^ for rafters, poles, and railing ; and 
for flooring in some counties. Their 
general character is, however, soft and 
porous. A woolly substance is produ> 
ced in the upper part of the seed ves¬ 
sels of these trees, which has been mix¬ 
ed with cotton, and made into gloves, 
stockings, &c.; and with hare’s fur in¬ 
to hats. 

POPLES, in anatomy, the ham, or 
under part of the joint of the knee. 

POPPY, or Fapaver, a genus of 
plants, comprehending twelve species, 
chiefly natives of Europe, six of the 
corn-fields and wastes of our own coun¬ 
try. The most important are the fol¬ 
lowing : 

The Sornniferum, or White poppy, 
calyx and capsules glabrous ; leaves 
clasping the stem : supposed to be ori¬ 
ginally from Asia, but now found grow, 
ingwild in the southern parts of Eu¬ 
rope, and even, it is said, in England. 
I'here are several varieties, differing in 
their colour, and multiplicity of their 
petals, which are sown in gardens for 
ornament. The single-flowered white 
kind, with larg' capsules, are those 
propagated for intdiciual u.se, and from 
which in Turkey, opinm is obtained. 
See below, and also Opium. 

The R/ioeas, Corn, or red poppy, 
has a glabrous capsule, neaily globu¬ 
lar; stem many - floweied, biisfly ; 
abounding in corn-fields; the flowers 
are red, and occasionally used medi¬ 
cinally. See below. 

The Cambricum, or Welsh poppy, 
has glabrous capsules, and a muny- 
flowered stem, with a few ascending 
hairs • flowers large, yellow ; indigenous 
to the stony mountains of Great Bri¬ 
tain, and especially ofW’ales. 

The Orientate, or Oriental poppy, 
has glabrous, globular capsules ; stems 
one-flowered, leafy, rough, with close- 
pressed bristles ; leaves [unnate, seriate, 
'^ith bristly hairs, flowers red ; a na¬ 
tive of Armenia; flowers with us in 
May. 

The milky juice of the'somniferum, 
Or White poppy, in its more perfect 
statip, which is the case in warm cl>- 
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mates only, is extracted by incisions 
made in the capsules, and inspissated, 
and forms the opium of commerce. T4ie 
plants, during their growth, are care¬ 
fully watered and manured, the wa¬ 
tering being more profuse as the pe¬ 
riod of flowering approaches, and un¬ 
til the capsules are half grown, when 
they are discontinued, and the collec¬ 
tion of the opinm cotumences. At sun¬ 
set, longitudinalineisions are made upon 
each lialf-ripc capsule, pa^^sirig from 
below upward, and not penetrating 
to tlie internal cavity. The night 
dew's favour the exudation of the juice, 
which is collected in the im-rning by 
old women and chlldicii, wlio scrape it 
off from the woniuU with a small iron 
scoop, and depo^il the whole in im 
earthern pcfl, wliere it is worked by tiie 
hand, in the sun-shine, uiili! it olitain a 
considerable degiee of sjnssitude. It 
is then formed into cakes, which are 
laid in earthen basins, to be fnnher 
dried, when it is covend over with cer¬ 
tain leaves, and is the opium of the 
shops. 

In cultivating the poppies for o|)inm 
in this country, they lia\e been sov\n in 
three diffeient ways. The iiist broad¬ 
cast, upon beds three feet wide, witiiaii 
alley between, and thinned out to the 
disiance of four or live inches. The 
second on beds three feet wide, in rows 
six rows to a bed, and six iiii hes be¬ 
tween the plants. And the third, on 
the spaces between rows of early pota¬ 
toes, four feet wide ; tw® rows of pop¬ 
pies to each space; twelve inches be¬ 
tween the rows of poppies, and eight 
inches between the poppy plants : three 
feet between each doiiljie row of pop¬ 
pies occupied with a row of potatoes. 
This last is said to be the best method. 

A valuable paper on the method of 
collecting opium from the white pop¬ 
py ill this country, will be foniid in the 
l6th number of the Jourmt of Science, 
^c. by the Rev. Mr. SwainE. After 
being provided with a suitable cup, &c. 
for the reception of the juice, and a lan¬ 
cet blade, which is to be lield between 
the finger and thumb, the operator is ' 
to make a slight incision horizontally. 
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about a quarter of an im^ below the 
upfier part of the bulb of the capsule, 
and about an inch iu length, taking care 
just to penetrate through the cuticle 
Mito the ceilular tissue, but not through 
it into the hollow part of the capsule. 
Ha then, as speedily as possible, makes 
a second incision, in the same direction, 
on€t.|burth of an inch below the first, 
and a third at the same distance be¬ 
low'the <iccoud. He then proceeds to a 
second capsule, a third, and so on, till 
hefeees the milky fluid on the first, near¬ 
ly ready to drop; when he is to return to 
tbat and scrape off the juice which has 
exuded. He then proceeds to other 
capsules, collecting the juice in the 
same way. When the day’s work is 
ended, the collected juice is to be put 
intb'a deep earthen-ware plate, which 
roust be placed in some dry out-house 
with a paper cover, to guard it from 
dirt, Bcc. When a quantity is collect¬ 
ed, sufficient to make a loaf, or cake, 
it<mu6t be either exposed to the sun’s 
heat iu the middle of the day, when the 
weather is fine ; or, which is the safer 
way, be removed to a stove or kitchen, 
or some warm and dry room, where u 
constiuit fire is kept, and be well work¬ 
ed up together, and with a knife turned 
daily tilt it requires sufficient consis¬ 
tence to be moulded into any form re¬ 
quired 3 after which it must be turned 
frequently till it is sufficiently dry. 

The operation may be performed by 
women and persons advanced in life, as 
it is not laborious: it is said that 
opium thus procured, is of very good 
quality* 

The see^s of white poppies may also 
be used for the production of a very 
valmiUle oil. |t appears by a paper of 
Mri Yoono, in the Edinburgh Philoso- 
phicdiJ'mirml, No. Ill, thatSOlbs. of 
seeds ^wodyced 82lbs of oil. After the 
opitun is over, the seeds will be 

ready fhr gathering about the end of 
August. is advisable to.extract the 
nd as soon* after the harvest as possible, 
us Uioy then yield the largest quantity. 

Tlu> first oil, which is of a pale co¬ 
lour,. i»:draiwn cold, and i^ used for the 
llNa|i!||purposes as salad oil. The cakes 


are afterwards heated, when a consider¬ 
able quantity, of an inferior quality, is 
obtained, by pressing them a second 
time. This last is of a deeper colour, 
and applicable to all the purposes of 
the more common oils. It preserves the 
colour of some kinds of paint better 
than the other drying oils, and is free 
from their disagreeable smell. 

An extract, a decoction, and a syrup 
of white poppy heads are ordered by 
the London College. 

The extract of white poppy heads is 
made thus: Take of dried white pop¬ 
py heads, freed from the seeds, and 
broken in small pieces, one pound ; 
boiling water a gallon. Macerate for 
twenty-four hours ; then boil down to 
four pints j strain the hot liquor, and 
evaporate to a proper consistence. 

This extract possesses nearly the 
same properties as opium, but in a 
much weaker degree; and is less apt 
to occasion the nausea, head-ach, and 
delirium which opium not unfrequent- 
ly produces. It is therefore to be pre¬ 
ferred, for procuring sleep, in diseases 
in which the head is much alfected. 
The dose is from two grains to one 
scruple, given in the form of pills. 

The Decoction of white poppy heads, 
is made by boiling four ounces of the 
dried and broken head», aial four pints 
of water, for a quarter of an hour, and 
straining. In making this decoction 
the seeds should not be rejected, as the 
oil increases the emollient quality of 
the decoction. 

This is a very useful fomentation in 
paiuful swellings, in the excoriations 
produced by the acrid discharge of ul¬ 
cers, and those common to infants. 

The syrup of white poppies is made 
thus: Take of dried white poppy 
heads, broken iu small pieces, and freetl 
from the seeds, fourteen ounces; refined 
sugar two pounds; boiling water two 
gallons and a half. Macerate the heads 
in the water for twelve hours ; then boil 
it down, in a water-bath, to one gallon, 
and strongly express the decoction. 
Boil the liquor, again down to two 
pounds, and strain it white it is hot. 
Set it aside twelve hours that tli$ fteces 
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may subside. Add the sugar so as to 
form a syrup. 

Syrup of white poppies is a useful 
medicine for allaying the violence of 
the cough in catarrh, andfor easing pain, 
and procuring sleep in children’s dis¬ 
eases. It is, however, very often uncer¬ 
tain in its operation. Tlie dose is from 
one fluidrachtn to half a iluidounce, ac¬ 
cording to the age of the patient. 

A syriup of tht red poppy is made 
thus ; Take of the recent petals of the 
corn, or red poppy, one pound; of 
boiling water eighteen fluidounces; 
refined sugar one pound and a half. To 
the water, heated in a water-bath, add 
gradually the petals of the pop|)y, stir¬ 
ring them occasionally ; then, having 
removed the vessel, macerate for twelve 
hours ; press out the liquor, and set it 
aside that the impurities may subside ; 
lastly add the sugar, so as to make a 
syrup. 

The medicinal virtues of this syrup 
are of no importance; it is valued 
chiefly for its fine rich colour. Mixed 
with th?? juice of lemons, it is often 
sold for the syrup of mulberries. 

Poppyf the homed. See Celan- 

DINE. 

POPULATION, the whole number 
of the people of any state or place. 

The population of Great Britain was 
long a subject of great uncertainty, 
both with respect to the actual number 
of inhabitants, and their increase or 
diminution. But the enumeration of 
the people, according to Arts of Par¬ 
liament, in 1801 and 1811, has removed 
in a great measure, the doubts which 
before existed upon this subject. 

By the last returns, viz, 1811, the 
population of England was 9,855,400 
Wales G3‘2,600 

Scotland 1,865,000 

Total 12,353,000 


Iceland has been usually estimated at 
about 5 millions; and we think there 
can be little doubt, from the increase 
in the population of Manchester, Glas¬ 
gow, and other maimfacturiug towns, 


since the last census, that the whole 
number of the inhabitants of the Bri¬ 
tish Isles is now -eigiiteeu millions. 

The following are tlie numbers by the 
last enumercition, in the chief towns of 
Great Britain : 

London...1,050,000 

Manchester .. 98,573 

Liverpool .. ... 94,376 

Birmingham,... .. 85,758 

Bristol .. 76^433 

Leeds . 62,534 

Plymouth.. 56,060 

Portsmouth, '1 

Portsea, and >. 48.355 

Gosport J 

Norwich .. 

Deptford and \ ^ 

Greenwich / . 

Sheffield ... 35,840 

Nottingham.. 34,253 

Bath. 31,496 

Newcastle upon Tyne. 27,587 

Kingston upon Hull .. 26,792 

Leicester. 23,146 

Chatham and ^ 

Rochester J.. 

Edinburgh. 102,987 

Glasgow. 100,749 

Paisley . 36,722 

Dundee. 29»6l6 

Aberdeen ........ 21 ,659 

POPULNEON, or Popdlneum, 


an ointment made by boiling equal 
parts of lard and poplar leaves, bruised, 
till they become crisp. Sometimes 
other vegetable leaves are added, such 
as lettuce-leaves, and the leaves of 
houseleek, &c. But the place of this 
ointment is now generally supplied by 
the ointment of elder; neither are bet¬ 
ter than, if so good as, mere lard. 

PORCELAIN, or Ciiina, as it is 
commonly called, is a species of eaithon- 
ware, composed of materials which le- 
sist complete fusion, in a very consider¬ 
able heat, but has been brought, by a 
less heat than its melting point, to a 
state of incipient fusion, and is thereby 
rendered extremely hard, sonorous, ai^d 
semi-transparent; and possesses a seiai- 
conchmdal splinterj' fracture, approach¬ 
ing that of glass. This las., idrtns a 
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trader between porcelain 
«aA' pottery} fi>r the fracture of pottery 
is extremely granular. 

* 3^ most perfect and beautiful por- 
oelaiOs of Japan and China are said to 
beicomposed of two distinct earths, one 
of Which is called Petnntz, most proba- 
' bly a s^recies of feldspar, and which 
- liidm in a strong tire, and another which 
’is infusible by itself: by the union of 
'these two earths a porcelain is produ¬ 
ced, which scarcely vitrifies at the ut- 
' most furnace heat which art can excite. 
It is also very hard, beautifully semi¬ 
transparent, very white when not artifi¬ 
cially coloured, tough and cohesive, so 
that it may be made very thin, and bears 
auddsn heating and cooling without 
dadting. 

Of-the beautrful European porce¬ 
lains, made in imitation of the oriental, 
it dott not appear that any of them 
art its excellencies; its chief supe- 
tiority, however, appears to be only in 
St* alwolute infusibility. This defect in 
'tlm European porcelain, for the com¬ 
mon uses of it, is ceitainly unimportant. 

The art of forming mixtures for por- 
cdain^ in this country, is, comparatively, 
in very few hands. ThelateMr.WEDOK- 
WOoti, carried- it to considerable f)er“ 
fectiun at Etruria, in Staffordshire, 
where;, as well as at Stoke upon Trent, 
Worcester, and Coal-port, this elegant 
.manufacture is now carried on. See 
Ffit.uspAR and Flint. 

' ’ For a cement for broken china, see 
Cjembnt, and Lac. 

h nPORCUPlN E, or Hystrix, a genus 
^oC> ^quadrupeds, consisting of five spe¬ 
cies,idistinguishCd by two fore-teeth cut 
off obliquely ; grinders eight; toes four 
qrljyC; ho^ covered with spines, or 
qnfiirta, and hair. They are as follow : 
i f Tlv Crlaiafo, or Crested porcupine, 
of which there are three varieties, has 
f.a! long crest of stiff bristles on the top 
.of its head, redrning baclcwartfe; the 
,quills on the hind parts of the body 
nine ihebes long, very sharp at the ends, 
and varied with black and white j be¬ 
tween the qoiUs a few-burs'i head, hel- 
Iv, HodJegs covered* with strong bris¬ 
tles. terminated with soft hair of a <Wis- 
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ky colour; whiskers long} ears like 
those of the human body ; length about 
two feet; the tail also covered with 
quills, only four inches. Inhabits In¬ 
dia, southern Tartary, Persia, Pales¬ 
tine, and all parts of Africa; it is also 
found wild in Italy and Spain, and is 
bought in the markets of Rome for the 
table; but the Italian porcupines have 
shorter quills and a less crest than those 
of Africa and Asia. It is harmless ; 
lives on roots and vegetables j sleeps by 
day, feeds by night; digs large burrows, 
divided into many compartments; 
brings from two to four young ; easily 
tamed ; when attacked retires, and runs 
its nose into a corner; rolls itself uj), 
erects its spines, opposes them to an 
assailant, and makes a kind of grunting 
noise ; bL»t the story of darting its quills 
is fabulous. Some of these animals 
produce bezoars. 

Of the Prehensilis, or Brasilian por¬ 
cupine, there are three varieties, all dis¬ 
tinguished by their long prehensile tails j 
body fifteen inches long j inhabits Mex¬ 
ico and Brazil; climbs trees, but slow- 
*>'5 glows very fat; flesh white and 
good ; it may also be tamed. 

Tlie Mexicana, or Mexican porcu¬ 
pine, has a prehensile tail} body eight- 
teen inches, tail nine inches long; easi¬ 
ly tamed; colour dusky; inhabits 
Mexico. 

The Dorstata, or Canadian porcu¬ 
pine, inhabiting North America, con¬ 
sisting of two varieties, one of wliich is 
white, laps like a dog, eats snow in win¬ 
ter instead of drinking; size of a hare; 
tail not prehensile;—and the maeroura, 
or Long-tailed porcupine, having the 
tail as long as the body, and hiHabiting 
tiie islands of the Indian ocean, make 
up the tribe. 

PORK, the flesh of hogs, killed for 
culinary purposes. As aliment, pth-k 
is not to be estimated very highly. See 
Aliment and Ham. 

PORPHYRYjU very eitenflve'^e- 
nus of massive, unstratified, pritiiitive 
rocKs, above sixty species of which ^hkve 
been enumerated. Its essratiat coiisti- 
tnent is feldspar; and genuine pot^by- 
ry may be defin^ as Ufiastive feldspar, 
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staining embedded crystal# of 'the 
gajioe substance. The colour of por¬ 
phyry, which is usually reddish, brown, 
and green, is principally derived from 
the base, or paste including the crys. 
tals. The common aspect of porphyry 
is that of blocks and masses, not very 
unlike some of the varieties of granite, 
hot its fragments are generally smaller, 
and arc in a more decaying condition. 
Porphyry is an extremely durable ma¬ 
terial for architectural purposes, and as 
such was highly esteemed by the na¬ 
tions of antiquity. It is met with in 
many parts of Great Britain j and in 
the north the porphyry districts are of 
singular grandeur, as at the base of 
Ben Cruachan, on the banks of the 
Awe ; and amidst the precipices of Ben 
Nevis, the highest of the British moun¬ 
tains. The British porphyries are ma- 
ny of them of great beauty, and might 
well be substituted for the more rare 
and expensive foreign varieties. See 
Marble. 

Porpoise. See Dolphin. 

PORRIGO, a disease very common 
among children, in which the skin of 
the hairy part of the head becomes dry 
and callous, and comes off like bran 
upon combing the head. See Dan- 
LEiFF and Infancy. 

Port-wine. See Wine. 

PORTA, in anatomy, that part of 
the liver where its vessels enter. 

Porter. See Brewing. 
PORTLAND POWDER, a re- 
medy for the gout, consisting of equal 
parts of round birthwort root, gentian 
root, the tops and leaves of germander, 
grqqpd'pine and centuary dried, pow¬ 
dered, and mixed together, the dose of 
which was one drachm, taken eveiy^ 
morning fasting, in a glass of wine and 
water, tea, or any warm liquid ; but it 
is uow fallen into disuse. 

PDRTLANDIA, a genus of plants, 
consisting of four species, natives of the 
\Vps|t ,Indies, .or Auiertca, of which the 
grtmd\flora, or Great-flowered portlan- 
^ the chief. It has large axillary 
and bfautifttUy white flowers, most fra- 
gtatttjin Jibe ujght: a native of the West 
Indies ; and flowering in July and Aur 
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gust} it maybe raised from seeds errfut* 
cuttings, but requires the heat of a atove. 

Portland stone. See Lime. 

POSSE COMITATUS, in law, the 
power of the county, or the aid and as¬ 
sistance of all the knights, gentlemen, 
yeomen, labourers, servants, and ap¬ 
prentices, &c. and ail others within the 
county, that are above the age of fif¬ 
teen, except women, ecclesiastical per¬ 
sons, and such as are decrepit and in¬ 
firm. The posse comitatus is to be 
raised where a riot is committed, a pos¬ 
session kept upon forcible entry, or any 
force of rescue contrary to the king’s 
writ, &c. The posse comitatus is rarely, 
if ever, at the present time, called cut. 

POST, that method for the t'onvoy- 
ance of letters from one place to arK^her, 
adopted by government as a means of 
revenue. 

For the postage of any single letter 
from a post-office in England or Wales, 
to any place, not exceeding IS miles 
from such office, 4d. is to be charged j 
above 15 miles, and not exceeding 30, 
5d.; above 30, and not exceeding 50, 
6d.; above 50, and not exceeding 80, 
7d.; above 80 and not exceeding 120, 
8d.; above 120 and . not 170, pd.; 
above 170 and not exceeding 230, lOd.; 
above 230 and not exceeding SOO,*! id.; 
above 300 and not exceeding 400,12.; 
above 400 and not exceeding 500, I3d. 

The postage of a letter going from 
one part of London to another, is 2d. or 
to or from one part of the country 
within the limits of the two-penny post 
is 2d. But a letter from London to 
the country, or from the country to 
London, within the limits of the two¬ 
penny post, is 3d. 

The postage of all foreign letters put 
into the post-office, must be paid for, 
or they will be opened and returned to 
the owner, 

POTASH, or P^^tassa, an alkali 
usually obtained from the burnt ashes 
of vegetables, by combustion or evapo¬ 
ration in iron or other pots, whence its- 
name. 

The potash of commence is of various 
qualities. In geUeraf, its purity may 
be easily judged of, by its easy sohi- 
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biljtf ' in'wattt, tiro part* of nhich 
shfhthS entirely dissolve one part of the 
salt ; the residue, if any, consists of 
ioctparities, 

Phtash is found in commerce under 
two names: the whitest is usually cal¬ 
led another kind, which is 

ofa daricer colour, inclining to dirty 
red, is called ; the last is often 

cdn^iderably more caustic than the first. 
Both absorb moisture rapidly from the 
a?4 so that they cannot long be expo¬ 
sed to it without losing their dry, pow¬ 
dery state. They have a burning uri- 
no US taste. 

Potash, in its rough state, is prepared 
by burning wood, or other matter till 
it if reduced to ashes ; the ashes are 
' hpii repeatedly washed with fresh wa¬ 
ters till the liquid comes off perfectly 
tasteless. The liquids thus obtained, 
are eva}fqrated, and the salt left behind 
is pott^h* If this substance be exposed 
to a heat, many of the materials 
wliich are mixed with it are driven off 
What .remains is much whiter, and on 
accoHUt of its colour it is called pearl- 
ash. In this state it is deemed sufE- 
ciently. pure for the ordinary purposes 
of life, though by no means adapted 
for the experimental chemist: it is an 
impure carbonate of potash. 

Potash is made in this country ; but 
the best is brought from America and 
Russia. According to the experiments 
ofV'AUQUELlN, 1152 parts of Russian 
potash contain, of potash 772 parts j 
sulphate of potash 65 ; muriate of pot- 
dslifij ihsdluble residue 56} carbonic 
aSd'and i^'ater 254. And 1152 parts 
ofjft^ericm potash contain, of potash 
sS/jiartk} sulphate of potash 154 j mU- 
riife '20} insoluble residue 

2 J fediWiic acid itid water 11D. 1152 
parts%fl!fifl^fcaBpear/i/«rA contain, of 
potash‘754* {iiarts ; sulphite of potash 
80 ^'liaiiriate of potash 4 } insoluble 
fjesidiic 6‘; carbonic acid and water 
3013., 

Potash is used for innumerable pur¬ 
poses iii the arts: from the ease with 
which it combines with oleous and grea¬ 
sy mutters, it is used extensively in 
washing, and other purifications of 
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clothing. It combines with all theaciili» 
and many other bodies, forming va¬ 
rious compounds, some of them of the 
greatest value and use. See N itrate 
OF Potash. 

The chemical composition of this 
substance is curious and important. 
Till the year 1807. put® of caustic pot¬ 
ash was supposed to be a »mpie body ; 
but, by submitting it to the action of 

f alvanic electricity. Sir Humphry 
>AVY discovered that the basis of pot¬ 
ash was a metal, to which the name of 
potasnum has been given. It is white, 
and of great lustre} it instantly tar¬ 
nishes by exposure to air; it is ductile, 
and of the consistency of soft wax } it6 
specific gravity is 0,85; at 150* it en¬ 
ters into perfect fusion} and at a brigh^ 
red heat, rises in vapour } at 32* it Is 
hard, brittle, and solid ; if heated in air 
it burns with a brilliant white flame; it 
is an excellent conductor of electricity 
and of heat. When thrown into water* 
it instantly fakes Are; hydrogen gas is 
evolved, and oxide o/potassium, or po- 
tassa, is found dissolved in the water. 
It appears, therefore, that caustic pot¬ 
ash is a compound of potassium aird 
oxygen. 

Various preparations of potash are or¬ 
dered by the London College ; the 
following are the chief ; 

Subcarbonate of potash^ commonly 
called salt of tartar, salt of wormwood, 
or prepared kali. Take of impure 
potash (pearl-ashes) reduced to pow- 
der, three pounds, boiling water three' 
pints and a half. Dissolve the potash 
in the water and filter ; then pour the 
solution into a clean iron pot, and eifa-‘ 
porate the water with a gentle heat, ut?-' 
til the liquor thickens; lastly, withdi^a^# 
the fire, and stir assidilouSly ‘wivh 
iron or wdodeii spatiilai uritil th^'stilt 
concretes'into smdH ^raihsl ' ■ 

A purer subcarbdnate of pbfakb may 
be prepared in a aiiifilar manner, from 
tartar, previously burnt tilt it is of an 
ash colour. 

This salt deliquesces in the air, it 
must, therefore, be kept ift well-stop¬ 
ped bottles. Its taste is acrid and uri¬ 
nous ; it changes to green the vegetu- 
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ble blue and )€d calours, combines 
with oil, and forma soaps, and is decom¬ 
posed by acids «ith effervescence. 

Subcarbouate of potash is deobstru- 
ent, diuretic, ai d antacid. Its effects 
on the kidneys are considerable when 
aided by plentiful dilution. Its prin¬ 
cipal use is for the formation of saiitie 
draughts, for which purpose it is 
given in combination with a solution of 
citric acid, or with recent lemon juice, 
in the proportion of one scruple of the 
salt to four ffuidounces of lemon juice, 
in febrile affections ; from one to two 
ounces of this mixture may be taken for 
a dose. When given as an antacid, the 
taste and acrimony of subcarbonate of 
potash is beot covered with milk; its 
dose for such purpose is from ten grains 
to half a drachm. 

Carbonate of potash. Take of pure 
subcarbonate of potash two parts ; wa¬ 
ter three parts. Dissolve the salt in 
the water, and by means of a proper ap¬ 
paratus, throw it into a stream of car¬ 
bonic acid. Filter the solution when 
it ceases to absorb the acid, and evapo¬ 
rate it by a heat not exceeding 180 ", 
tl^at crystals may form. 

This is preferableto the common sub- 
carbonate, for effervescing draughts, 
but does not differ from it in its pro¬ 
perties as a remed)'. 

Tartrate of potash is a valuable pur¬ 
gative, operating easily, and without 
griping ; and even corrects the griping 
properties in senna, and other resinous 
purgatives. The dose is fronj one 
drachm to one ounce, dissolved in water. 

Water of super-carbonate of potash 
is one of those acidulous waters which 
are prepared in the large way in this 
metropolis, and so much in fashion. It 
may be prepared on a small scale, by 
the apparatus of Nooth. Two scru¬ 
ples of subcarbonate of potash, dissolved 
ip \ pint of water, is about the usual 
proportion, but u less proportion of the 
affeajlj wiU render the taste of the water 
more agreeable. The more carbonic 
and. can be combined with it the bet¬ 
ter, |t IS scarcely necessary to add, that 
it inu^t her ^^pt iia a cool place, in bot¬ 
tle? welt stopped, 
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It is tonic, diuretic, and antacid^ it 
is also regarded as lithontriptic ; end is 
beneficial in dyspepsia and gout ; It 
forms, with lemon juice, an efl’ervesciug 
draught, preferable to that prepared 
with the carbonate. 

Sulphate of potash is deobstruent and 
cathartic. It is given with great ad¬ 
vantage in the visceral obstructions of 
children; and in combination with rhu¬ 
barb and aloes, in jaundice, and dys¬ 
peptic affections. It is generally givep 
in powder, from its sparing soiuoiltty"in 
water. The dose is from ten grains to one 
drachm, according as it is intended to 
act, as a deobstriieiit or,purge. 

Solution of potash. Take of jmb- 
earbonate of potash a pound ; of nine 
fresh burnt, half a pound ; boiling dis¬ 
tilled water, a gallon. Dissolve 
subcarbouate of potash in two pinti of 
the water. Add the remainder of,,the 
water to the lime, mix the hot liquors 
together, then set the mixture asicle in 
a covered vessel, and when cold, let It 
be strained through a cotton bag. If 
on the addition of any diluted acid, ef¬ 
fervescence be excited, more lime must 
be added, and the filtration repeated. 
A pint of this solution ought to weigh 
sixteen ounces. It is inodorous, and so 
caustic, that it does not admit of being 
tasted. It is limpid, dense, and has 
an oily appearance when agitated. It 
does uotetfervesce with acids ; and feels 
soapy wlieu rubbed between the fingers, 
in consequence of its dissolving the 
scarf-skin. 

As a solvent of calculus, both in ll^e 
kidneys and bladder, this solution hM 
long been celebrated ; It acts, how.eysr, 
onJy on calculi, composed of uric acid, 
or urate of ammonia. See Geavel a^d 
Stqne. But its contiiined usb is said 
to debilitate and otherwise injure, the 
stomach. It has also lieen used inter¬ 
nally ill leprosy. The , dose may. ho 
from ten drops to half a diachm, 
in chicken broth, milk, or almopd 
mixture; or, in cases of aciditji' 
stomach, in bitter infusion. T.xi#:n»al- 
ly, it is used much dilated Ji>j>-,*he 
form of lotion, to, the joints, i^Jic^ts, 
and gouty swellings; and in its con- 
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centfUCed state e» a caaitic to Atsttoy 
thepoiaoniof n^id or aeooitKMia aoi> 

mai^ 

BkimI ip»fA Htnef atxi fused potash, 
w,,infernal stone, are both powerful 
caasties ; and if taken, even in small 
doses, internally, destructive poisons. 
In tiie application of fused, or concrete 
potash, externally, as a caustic, to pre> 
vent inconvenience from its deliques> 
cost nature, (he skin should be covered 
calico, spread with ad- 
bteiimiAitSteii’,; md ha^ng a hole in its 
c w a s i, ahifficient to bare the part only, 
wfaevtiNt ia intended to be applied. 

For other preparations of potash, see 
SOAI*,$OL»HUR, and ViMEGAR. 

'For the treatment of persons who 
hare taken potash, or any of its pre¬ 
parations as poisoirs, see Alkalies, 
aMlPoiaens. 

See Potash. 

POTATOE, or solanum tuberosum, 
a plRnt'with a root of the same name, 
toO'wdl known to need description. It 
isoiiidto be originally a native of Ame- 
ri^aioOd that it was first introduced 
into Ireland, and subsequently into 
England, about the commencement of 
the seventeenth century. See Night- 
8UADH. 

The cultivation of this highly va¬ 
luable vegetable has rapidly increased 
within the last twenty years, so that it 
may .now be considered as standing 
neKt to wheat, in respect to human ve¬ 
getable food. 

Although the varieties of this plant 
are numerous, and continually increas- 
in||p in consequence of their being 
rajaed Ibom seed, there does not appear 
tonbeanore than two distinct kinds, the 
red^tuoted, or that which bears a pur- 
pld flowed, and the white-rooted, or that 
wbieb httS'« dliite fitter. 

The earl^ nthite and black kidney po- 
ta oes are well known j the old winter 
red, n an excellent variety for the table 
in the spring. The blacks likewise are a 
sort which, keep well till about August. 
But almoA every County and district 
has its peculiar kihds, which, of coarse, 
wecannot enumerate; as cattle potatoes, 
the ox-ssebk and the cluster, are the vari¬ 


eties pnnei pally eulfivitihld-biilSng' 
lai^in size and very pr6ducti've. 

The soil in which tnis root is capable 
of being produced to the greatest ad¬ 
vantage is a rich loam, of the light san¬ 
dy kind, which possesses a medium de¬ 
gree of moisture. They may, however, 
be grown with success on lauds thatqre 
much stronger, where proper atten¬ 
tion is bestowed in their culture. They 
also succeed in soils of the peat-moss 
kind. But in every kind of aoit it is 
necessaiy that they i^iodld be <%;, 
stagnant moisture being injurious to 
them. 

Whatever be the nature of the soil id 
which the potatoe is planted, it should 
be reduced by the operation of the 
plough, spade, or harrow, into as fine 
and mellow a condition as possible. 

As the potatoe forms its produce below 
the ground, it can be but in few cases 
cultivated with advantage without ma¬ 
nure; and in close and wet soils, stable 
dung, in its long and littery condition is 
best fur this purpose. Wlieu such ma¬ 
nure cannot be obtained, old thatch, the 
strawy litter from tlie fold-yard, or any 
similar material, may be employed. 
But in light soils, dung in its more rot¬ 
ten state may be used. The dung of 
pigs is also a very good manure for the 
potatoe. 

Potatoes ought always to be planted 
in rows, whether in fields or gardens, 
and there ought to be a distance af 
from twenty to thirty inches betweijn 
each row, so that the fibres, which noiji- 
rish the plants, may not be disturb^ili 
by the hoeing. . . 

In the choice of potatoes, for the pur¬ 
pose of planting, it is necessary to 
to the differences in the varieties 
spect to forwardness, their quabties 
food for man or cattle, and the variatiqgt 
in their productiveness: fur some pot^^^. 
toes will thrive well in one soil but pqt., 
in another. Wehave known a soil in w hicb. 
the black kidney would thnye welk 
when the early white kidni^y was iotaqy, 
unproductive. It is generally recoixjj- 
tnended, that the sets or cuttings should 
be taken from such potatoes as are of 
the finest and most perfect of their 
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kinds: and it may be also advantageous 
to take the seeds or sets from such va¬ 
rieties as have not been too long culti¬ 
vated ; as the continuing of the cultiva¬ 
tion of the same kind, on the same soil, 
for a length of time, lends, not only to 
injure the quality, but lessen the quan¬ 
tity of the produce. On the whole, 
although many experiments have been 
made to raise potatoes from the eye 
buds and shoots alone, and other eco¬ 
nomical practices, yet cuttings, with an 
eye to each, having a due proportion of 
pulpy matter surrounding them for the 
support of the plant, in the early stage 
of Its growth, is the best method. The 
quantity of seed or sets per acre, in ge¬ 
neral necessary, is from twenty-five to 
thirty bushels, when dibbled at ten in¬ 
ches distant in every direction ; and 
from ei^ht to twelve when every other 
furrow IS planted at a foot from e.ich 
set; and still less if at the distance 
which we have pointed out above, and 
which we believe to be the best method. 
When planted in drills, the dung should 
be laid at the bottom of the drill, and 
the sets |j!aced upon it at about six in¬ 
dies distance. The plough is then to 
be run on both sides of each drill to 
throw the earth, which was raised out 
of it, upon the potatoes. The sets should 
not be planted more than four or five 
inches deep in the lighter soil, and in 
the heavier a still shallower depth is 
necessary. 

In tlie after culture, repeated hoe- 
ings will be indispensable, both for 
the nourishment and increase of the 
produce of the plant, and to destroy 
the weeds. 

Various opinions have been given re- 
laiSye to pulling off the blossoms of the 
pOiatoe, and cutting off some of the 
luxuriant stalks of the plant, but it 
seems to be decided that they prosper 
b^t by being left entirely alone. We 
bejieve, however, that the juice of the 
potatod apples, when ripe, njay be use- 
^ully converted into a vinous liquor, 
from which alcohol may be obtained. 
The stalk of the potaloe yields, on 
being dried and burnt, a considerable 
quantity of potash. 
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Potatoes ai«, liable to be niilth 
iujured by the curl; do sati^ustoiy 
cause has, been yet assigned for this 
diseare; although it is probable that 
imperfect culture, too early, pUivtiug, 
cold, frost, and backward seasons,, or 
other causes having a tendency to dimi- 
niah the vigour of the plants, may len¬ 
der their leaves more suitable .food: jfoc 
insects or other auimalcula, andya this 
way the disease may be produced.. Ka 
remedy appears to have been diseovemd 
for it; the best is a frequent changeiof 
seed, and that should be brought ffsm 
a great distance; besides whyc^ ilfaiqr^ 
he advisable to have this Itiad^ of icr«p 
planted as little as possible on rit^ field 
or garden soils, which have beeit iongin 
a state of tillage; these, of elottive, 
abounding most in insects. i . u , 

The produce of this crop yaneai,>ftoln 
five to eight or ten tons per acre the 
average of the whole kingdom'is ttutud 
at about six tons per acre. In Kent, jt 
is said, that six hundred and forty.bush¬ 
els per acre, have been occasiotialiyjob- 
taiiied. But this is aii extriiordiiiary 
quantity. 

Potatoes are most commonly pre~ 
served in this country through the win¬ 
ter, in heaps in the 0|.d i air, formed 
in general by a hole being previously 
dug a foot or more below the surihceof 
the ground, into which the potatoes are 
thrown, and afterwards heaped up in 
the shape of a cone; they are then thickly 
covered with straw, and thatched oa 
the outside. We consider this a vtry 
bad method : fork frequently happens,i 
that in a severe winter, large qnaotitiea 
of potatoes, in such heaps, are ftoten, 
and consequently for the purposee.of 
food, destroyed, although starch may 
still be obtained from them, A much 
better method would be to build square 
or circular mud-wall houses, without 
either door or window, and the floorsof 
which should be raised one foot above 
the surrounding earth. The walls of 
such houses should be thick, not less 
than eighteen inches j two feet would be 
better. Their height and diameter must 
of course be determined by ijic quan¬ 
tity of potatoes to be preserved; t^tjitthe 
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(Mtatoes ought not to as high aa the 
tout of the staHs, by a foot at least. 
This Vacancy should be filled with dry 
straw, closely trodden down, and a co¬ 
rnet heap of straw and thatch should 
cVowh the whole, into which neither 
frost nor heat could readily, if at ail, 
enter. 

In conclusion, on the culture of the 
otatee, it inav> we believe, with safety 
e asserted, that this crop is n>ost pro¬ 
per and advantageous as a preparation 
for wheat on the stiifer soils, and on the 
lighter (or turnips, barley, &c. That 
although potatoes render the soil mei- 
lofv, tiiey rob it of much fertility, and, 
of course, should not be often repeated. 

The uses of potatoes for fattening 
hogs, and feeding other animals, need 
not be insisted uf>on here. 

Of potatoes as human food, it will be, 
however, necessary to say a few words. 

According to Sir Humphry Davy, 
the quBittity of soluble or nutritive 
matter in 1000 parts of the potatoe is 
from 200 to 2fi0, of which from 155 to 
200 parts are starch, from 15 to 20 
saccharine matter, and from 30 to 40 
gluten. This proportion is much 
lower than that of any of the grains or 
pulse} butpot^toescontain considerably 
more water than any of those} and, de¬ 
ducting the extraordinary quantity of 
water, perhaps two-thirds of their 
weight, the nutritive properties of the 
potatoe, are not of mean estimation. If 
it be desired to retain all these, steam 
offers the best method for effecting it; 
and if potatoes be used for bread, they 
ought most unquestionably, also, to be 
prepared by steam. But for the vale- 
tudioarian and dyspeptic, they should 
be boiled in water, the water extracting 
their saccharine matter^ on which their 
fermenting properties chiefly depend. 

Poiaioi breaa. See Bebao. 

Potatoe oat. See Oat. 

Potential cautery. See Caustics. 

POTTLE, a liquid measure, con¬ 
taining four pints. In London it de¬ 
notes a little tapering basket for straw¬ 
berries and other delicate fruits, but of 
no precise dimensions. 

POULTICE, an external applica- 
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tioD, employed IW ptomodt^ sup* 
puration of tumoors, m^absftiug pafhral 
inflammation j it is somefimds celled 
cataplasm.' 

A simple and common poultice is 
made with bread and milk, to which 
a Small portion of olive-oil Should be 
added to keep it supple. For a valuable 
poultice. See Abscess j see also Barm* 
and Mustard. Linseed meal makes 
also a useful poultice. 

POULTICES for Hobses, and 
other Animals, are generally made 
with bran and linseed meal, thus: Pqur 
boiling water on fine bran or pollard, 
so as to make a very thin mass; then 
stir in as much linseed meal or oatmeal 
as will bring it to a proper consistence : 
a little fresh hog’s lard should also be 
added. This poultice may serve as a 
basis, to which other articles may be 
added according to circumstances. Bpi 
a stimulating poultice is best made with 
the fieces of malt liquor instead of 
water. 

POULTRY, dom^tic fowls. We 
have treated the various subjects of 
poultry under the heads of BantaM- 
CocK, Cock, Duck, Eggs, Goose, 
Guinea Hen, Hatching, Hen, In¬ 
cubation, Peacock, Pheasant,Tue- 
KEY, &c. &c. to which, therefore, we 
refer. 

Pounce. See Juniper. 

Pound. See AvoiRDUPOisE and 
Troy-weight. 

POUND, in commerce, till lately 
an imaginary coin of the value of twenty 
shillings. Gold sovereigns of this value 
have lately been coined, but are io vei^ 
llniitfd circulation. See Gold. 

Powder. See Gum powder. 

POWDERS, in medicihe, those 
substances which are given in a stale dt 
fine puiverixatioii. 

Powder of aloes with caaeUa ; Tkfce 
of hepatic aloes, in pow der, eight ouncesj 
of canella bark, in powder, Me onnce 
and a half; mix them. 

This is the JfJiera Piera, so w^l 
known to the public. Its' d(»e a 
purgative, is from ten grains^ to One 
scruple. 

Compound powder of Asarahdcca : 


tal^e oM^sarabacc^ tl>ree part#; 

th|>te«iv^a‘ of ffi&^'^raxu aritf Favender 
fldfers, ^^[dichone p«rt. Rub them' 
together into sk powder. 

A6 a medi'ctbal snuff, this bus been 
found occasioftAlly useftil in tootb-ach 
and cnronVc optbalmia. !See Asaha- 
bA'cca. 

For eomfiound powder of chalk. See 
ChAlk. 

For compound powder of Tragaconth. 
See Gum. 

For Dover s powder. See Ii*k< a- 
ClTANItA. 

Powfr of Attorney. See Letti'.R 
OF Attorney. 

Pox, the Chicken.Sec Chicken Pox. 

Vow. See Cow-Pox. 

Small. See Small-Pox. 

Swme. See Chicken-Pox. 

PRECORDlA,iuar.atomy, the fore¬ 
part of the region of the thorax, or chest. 

PRAISE, has been defined renown 
or commendation but it also implies, 
in moruU, a state deserving commenda¬ 
tion, and in this sense it is opposed to 
blame. See Blame. 

IPraiseor commendation, when justly 
bestowed and restrained within its pro¬ 
per limits, is meritorious ; and more es¬ 
pecially is it 80 , when it impels us to 
still further exertions in that career of 
moral justice which it is the duty of all 
to pursue. But that praise which in¬ 
flates us with an undue sense of our 
own individual importance, and which 
induces us to believe that our good ac¬ 
tions, are not necessary duties, but may 
be omitted or performed at our own 
will and pleasure, is vicious, and should 
neVer be bestowed. It is our duty to 
speak welt.of jactions, the tendei cy of 
wi^i<;j[) is gpod, because such commenda¬ 
tion is ji motive to our ^rther ex¬ 
ertions • but, nevertheless,,the, bes^t of all 
prai^. is tla^ approbation of our own 
miudsj '$ee Ambition, Glory, £to- 
wopit^ and MEEit. 

PRASe, in mineralogy, a peculiar 
species of ^u^rtx, consisting of this 
substance, intimately intermixed with 
actiudlite; it is pf a leek-green colour, 
of a glistening tusire. 

PRATINCOLE, or Glareola, a ge- 
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nus of bitd8>.coinprcboudin|'.ihi«e spew 
cies, distipguisbea by a strong straight 
bill, hook^ at the top; gape of thB 
mouth large, as followthe austriacOf 
or Austrian pratincole, above gri^- 
brown ; collar black ; chin aird throat 
white } breast and belly reddish grey. 
Five varieties; three inhabiting the 
heatlis of Europe, near the bauks of 
rivers) two found on the Coromandel 
coast; nine inches long j restless, , 4 ila» 
niorous. The senegalensis, or Se^ie* . 
gal pratinco'e, is brown, belly reddish- 
white, with alack spots; inhabits ,Se¬ 
negal and Siberia ; rather larger than 
the last. The navia, or Spotted pra¬ 
tincole, is brown, spotted with white; 
belly like the last; inhabits Germany j 
size of the first. . , 

Precedent. See Law. 

PRECIPITATE, ill chemistry, and 
medicine, a powder obtained by the 
process of precipitation from some li¬ 
quid. For red and white precipitate, 
see Quicksilver. 

PREDISPOSITION, in medicine, 
that constitution, or state of the body, 
which disposes it to some disease. 

Amonga number ot individuals, equal¬ 
ly exposed to any cause of disease, we 
constantly find some affected, and 
others escaping. The circumstances 
on which exemption and aptitude de¬ 
pend, have been anxiously investiga¬ 
ted ; but, although facts have been 
noted, the principal lies involved in to¬ 
tal obscurity. It appears, however, 
that between those actions of our differ 
rent organs and of the same organ which 
frequently occur together, or iu suecesr 
sion, a boud of union is formed by habif^ 
as in the case of our Ideaii. Of any 
two movements, therefore, if tbg formcr- 
teud,to introduce the succeediu^ the se¬ 
cond qaust take place, uidess i^^be pre¬ 
vented by some. jinterposing fpre^. 
Hence it is manifest that robustness of 
constitution, principally consists in the 
strength of connection between the 
several members of liie series, and 
proneness to disease in the facility with 
which the series may be broken. Ou 
this principle, we may understand why 
brutes are more robust than the human 
3 R 
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■pedes. Their actions of body ana 
mind are less diversified than ours, and 
being, in consequence, more frequently 
repeated in the same order, they acquire 
greater force and union; or as it has 
been termed strength of catenation. 
Perhaps the remarkable exemption of 
negroes from the contagious fevers 
which affect so fatally white persons in 
the West Indies and America, may be 
attributed to a similar cause—the uni¬ 
formity of their lives. 

Persons who have enjoyed uniformly 
good health are said to be, and we be¬ 
lieve in general are, in greater danger 
when they become ill : the disturbance 
of their functions betrays the interven¬ 
tion of a powerful cause. 

The depressing passions, fear, grief, 
and anxiety, most powerfully contri¬ 
bute to the introduction of some diseas¬ 
es, particularly those of the contagious 
and debilitating kind; and, therefore, the 
inculcation of courage and hope, can¬ 
not by persons attendant on the sick, as 
well for their own sakes, as for that of 
their patients, be too strongly enforced. 

Pregnant and puerperal women are 
amor g the persons most liable to be af¬ 
fected by the slighter causes of disease. 

In transition from climate to climate, 
it is obvious, that our habitual move¬ 
ments are thrown into great confusion. 
Ir this state of disordered action, there 
is often no power to protect the system. 
It has been also very generally observed, 
that contagious fevers are liable to 
make their attacks after intoxication, 
when the whole internal man is tumult. 

Much has been said of hereditary dis¬ 
eases, or hereditary predisposition to dis¬ 
ease. The existence of such diseases 
and predispositions have been by many 
considered very questionable. It is 
true, that it very frequently happens, 
the son has the gout, like the father; 
but this may, with greater probability, 
Jbe traced to similar modes of living, 
than to hereditary disposition : for in 
numerous instances, where the modes of 
living are different, the son has not the 
diseases with which the father was afflict¬ 
ed. But, in other cases, facts are so 
strong as to induce us to believe that 
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some diseases are hereditary. Of these, 
scrofula and insanity furnish instances. 

PREGNANCY, a state of the fe¬ 
male of the human subject, too well 
known to need description. 

Although this state is natural to all 
women, it is in general, in consequence 
no doubt chiefly of an erroneous me¬ 
thod of education, the source of many 
disagreeable sensations } . and, some¬ 
times, the cause of diseases which are, 
however, rather troublesome than severe. 
It is now universally admitted, that 
those females who bear children enjoy, 
most commonly, more certain health, 
and are much less liable to dangerous 
diseases than those who are unmarried, 
or who are sterile. 

The chief symptoms which indicate 
the commencement of this state are a 
disposition to hysteric fits; and, especial¬ 
ly in delicate habits, a continual ten¬ 
dency to fever; the palms of the hands 
are flushed, and there is sometimes a 
small degree of emaciation ; the face 
grows thinner, and there is an unusual 
irritability of temper ; there is also 
pain and tumefaction of the breasts ; the 
areola around the nipples becomes larg¬ 
er than usual; nausea and sickness in 
the morning; and a suppression of the 
menstrual evacuations. As the gesta¬ 
tion proceeds, the female has frequently 
antipathies and longings relative to food, 
sometimes of the most extraordinary 
and strangest kind. No female, how¬ 
ever, can be in this state while she regu¬ 
larly menstruates. 

The diseases to which pregnant fe-- 
males are chiefly liable, are sickness, 
vomiting, heartburn, costiveness, diar¬ 
rhoea, suppression of urine, and its con¬ 
sequences, and especially retroverted 
uterus, and abortion. 

The most common attendants on this 
state, such as sickness, heartburn, cos¬ 
tiveness, and diarrhoea, may be obviated 
or alleviated by prudent attention to diet 
and regimen ; in heartburn, magnesia is 
one of the best remedies ; and costive¬ 
ness may be occasionally removed by 
castor-oil; for diarrhoea, perhaps, no¬ 
thing is superior to beef-tea. But mo¬ 
derate exercise in the open air is more 
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likely to abate any of these unpleasant 
eymptoms, than any medicine whatever. 

The retroversion, or bearing down of 
the uterus, is one of the most trouble¬ 
some complaints to which a pregnant 
woman is liable. The only period, 
however, in which it can happen, 
lasts but four weeks, and that is be¬ 
tween the end of the third month, and 
the end of the fourth month. The sup¬ 
pression of urine is the principal thing to 
be attended to in this complaint, and 
that must be drawn off by the catheter. 
In such case, a medical attendant 
should be consulted ; but as it will be 
necessary to pass the catheter afterwards 
twice a day till the uterus rights itself,it 
is sometimes advisable to attempt the 
reducing of it; which is done by the 
patient placing herself on her bauds 
and knees, and the two fingers of one 
hand should be passed into the vagina, 
and a finger of the other into the rectum, 
by which means it is sometimes possible 
to succeed. When it is left to time, the 
uterus is sure to recover its proper situ¬ 
ation ; for which reason it is preferable 
to leave it. In any reduction of this 
kind the bladder should always be pre¬ 
viously emptied, and no force must be 
used. 

For the mode of treating abortion, see 
Abortion, 

I'lie state of the pregnant female has 
m all ages, and in most countries, been 
considered as one demanding attention 
and respect. It is one, also, lu which a 
variety of little attentions and kindnesses 
from thehusband is peculiarly necessary, 
and which cannot fail to sooth the anx¬ 
iety inseparable from such a state. But 
the female herself should never forget, 
that it is a state arising from perfectly 
iiuturui causes, and that, with only 
common care, she has no reason whatevei 
for alarm or uneasiness. See Parturi¬ 
tion. 

PREHENSILE, or Prensiue, in 
zoology, a terra applied to the tails of 
animals when they have the power of 
coiling them round other substances, 
and suspending their bodies by them. 

PREJUDICE, a judgment formed 
before hand without examination. It is 
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a weakness or imperfection from which 
no human mind can be wholly free. 
Some are indeed much more so than 
others ; but there is no one who does 
not occasionally act upon principles, the 
propriety of which he never investiga¬ 
ted ; or few who do not hold some spe¬ 
culative opinions, into the truth of which 
they never seriously inquired. Our pa¬ 
rents, our nurses, our instructors, deter¬ 
mine a multitude of our sentiments; 
our friends, our neighbours, the customs 
of the country where we dwell, the esta¬ 
blished opinions of mankind, form our 
belief; the great, the pious, the learned, 
and the ancient; theking, the priest, and 
the philosopher, are characters of mighty 
efficacy to persuade us to regulate 
our conduct by their practice, and to re¬ 
ceive as truth, whatever they may dictate. 
In a word, we are emphatically, and al¬ 
ways the Children of the Circum¬ 
stances by which we are surrounded, 
and more especially by those with 
which we are surrounded in our earlier 
years. This being the fact as to the 
method by which our prejudices and 
our opinions are obtaint^, how cauti¬ 
ous, forbearing, ami cliaritable ought we 
not to be when judging of the opinions, 
motives, and conduct of others; and how 
careful ought we to be perpetually to 
suspect our own. The multudinous 
opinions and discordances in the world 
emphatically impress upon us the ne¬ 
cessity of such caution. This caution, 
we are, however, sorry to observe, is too 
frequently neglected, and hence arise a 
variety of animosities amongst mankind, 
which the exercise of a little philosophi¬ 
cal candour would most effectually re¬ 
move, See Circumstances, Diffe¬ 
rence OF Opinion, Doubt, Error, 
Evidence, &:c. 

Presbyopia. See Sight. 

Prescription. See Materia Medi- 
ca, and Phvsician. 

Presence of Mind. See Accidents. 
PRESENTMENT, in law, is an 
instrument presented to the court by a 
grand jury,"stating certain matters or 
things from their own knowledge or 
observation, without any bill of indict¬ 
ment being laid before them, at the suit 
2 7{2 
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of the king; as the presentment of a 
nuisance, a libel, and the like; upon 
which the officer of the court must after¬ 
wards frame an indictment, before the 
party presented can be put to answer it. 

PRESS, in the mechanic arts, a ma- 
machine made of iron or wood, serving 
to squeeze or compress any body very 
close. Presses are of various kinds, di¬ 
mensions, and uses. It seems, however, 
pretty generally agreed, that presses 
with iron screws are, upon the whole, 
preferable to wooden ones. 

THE PRESS, implies, in a figura¬ 
tive sense, that engine which has 
wrought, and is working such a revolu¬ 
tion in the mind, manners, morals, and 
knowledge of mankind j or, in other 
words, books, newspapers, and other 
printed vehicles of information. See 
Printing, 

PRICE, an equivalent paid for any 
thing. The increa‘>e in the prices of 
the necessaries of life has been long a 
subject of complaint, and is, we fear, 
likely to continue to be so ; yet the 
great inequality of the present prices, 
with those of former times, becomes 
very much diminished, if the relative 
proportion of the prices of labour, &c. 
betaken into the account. We can¬ 
not go much into detail, but it may be 
arousing to state the price of a bushel 
of wheat at different periods of our 
history. lu the year 1050, a bushel of 
wheat sold for ; in 1150, for 4|d.; 
1250, for Is. 7Id. j in 1350, Is. lO^d. ; 
in 1450, Is. 5d. ; in 1550, Is. lOfd. ; 
in l600, 4s.4d. ; in 1625, 48. lid. ; in 
1650, 58. fid. j in 1675, 4s. fid.; in 
1700, 4s. 9^.; in 1720, 4s. 4id. ; in 
1740, 38. 8d. i in 1760 , Ss. gfd. j in 
1780,48. 5id.; in 1795, 78. lOd. Since 
this period, the fluctuation in the 
price of wheat, as well as other com¬ 
modities, has been exceedingly great. 
In 1800, wheat was as high as 18 or 
20 shillings a bqshel} iu 1810, it was 
about 15s. and at the present time, 
1820, it is about 10s. per bushel. But in 
some of the intermediate years between 
1800 and the present period, ithasbeen 
as low as 7 or 8 shillings per bushel. 
PRICKING. In shoeing a horse, 
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the nail is sometimes driven in a iffong 
direction, and the sensible parts are 
wounded ; this is called pricking. 
Whenever a horse becomes lame with¬ 
out any apparent cause, soon after being 
shoed, we may suspect that he is prickei^ 

When a horse has been pricked, the 
shoe should be immediately taken off, 
the offensive matter, if any, let out, the 
wound be dressed with tincture of royfi'h, 
or green basil icon, and the horse be suf¬ 
fered to stand in the stable without his 
shoe. This method, pursued for a few 
days, will usually effect a cure, 

Prickly-pear. See Cactus. 

Prick-timber. Bee Spindle-tree. 

Prick-wood. See Cornel. 

PRIOE, inordinate and unreason¬ 
able self esteem. Pride is one of the 
most dangerous states of mind ; it is ex¬ 
emplified in a thousand ways; and such 
is the predominance of self, too often 
pervades our thoughts and actions with¬ 
out our being aware even of its veiy ex¬ 
istence. But whoever will candidly 
examine his own mind, and the imper¬ 
fections which he finds inseparable from 
his nature, must confess, with a deep 
sense of humility, that pride is an in¬ 
truder, and that our utmost efforts 
are required for the expulsion of such 
an improper inmate, and for the 
counteraction of that conduct which 
arises from the promptings of this busy 
personage. 

Arrogance, vanity, and presumption, 
are children of the same family, and ve- 
ry injurious to the moral well-being of 
man. The best remedy for all these is 
a just sense and an active performance 
of our duties, in whatever class of soci¬ 
ety we may be placed. 

Pride, the fish. See Lamprey. 

PRIMiE Vl in anatomy, the flret 
passages: the stomach, and the iufeis- 
tines. 

PRIMROSE, or Primula, a genus 
of plants comprehending nineteen spe¬ 
cies, natives of Europe ; four of them 
of our own country. The following are 
the chief. 

The Vulgaris, or Comipon primrose ; 
the flower, when wild, of a pale brilu- 
stone hue; a variety purple. The va- 
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rieties produced by cultivation are com- 
roon yellow - flowered j white ; paper- 
white; red j double-yellow ; double- 
white ; double-red ; double-pink ; dou- 
ble-critnson. Found wild in most parts 
of Europe. 

The Elatloft Oxlip, or great cowslip, 
has the border of the corol flat, which 
distinguishes it' from the cowslip. Many 
varieties : purple, red, golden, orange, 
with different shades of each. 

The VetiSf Common cowslip, or pai- 
gle, has the border of the corol con¬ 
cave. The varieties are, the Common 
single yellow cowslip; double yellow 
cowslip j scarlet cowslip; hose, and 
hose cowslip. The flowers have a mo¬ 
derately strong and pleasant smell, and 
a somewhat roughish bitter taste. Vi¬ 
nous liquors impregnated with their 
flowers, by maceration or fermentation, 
and strong infusions of them drunk as 
tea, are esteemed corroborant and ano¬ 
dyne. An infusion of three pounds of 
the fresh flowers in five pints of boiling 
water is made ru the shops, with sugar, 
into a syrup of a fine yellow colour, 
and agreeably impregnated with the 
flavour of the cowslip. 

Foi.yanTHUsks are all varieties of 
one or the other of the above-mentioned 
sjiecies. They have been so much im¬ 
proved during the last century, as al¬ 
most to equal the auricula; in some 
parts of England they are so much es¬ 
teemed, as to sell for a guinea a root. 
The several kinds may be propagated 
by sowing the seeds obtained from 
such as have upright large stems, pro¬ 
ducing many flowers upon a stalk, 
which are large, beautifully striped, 
aud not pin-eyed. No common kinds 
of the species should be suffered to 
flower near them. The seeds should 
hesoTnin boxes filled with light earth, 
in December; care must be taken not 
to bury the seeds too deep. In May, 
the plants may be transplanted into a 
shady border. See also below. 

The Formosa, or Bird’s-eye primrose, 
has the border of the corol flat ; leaves 
mealy underneath ; sometimes found a 
foot aud a half in height. 

'I'he Longi/olia, or Loug-leaved 
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bird’a-eye primrose, has serrate gla¬ 
brous leaves ; umbel nodding ; corol 
with a very long tube ; a native of the 
Alps. 

The Cortusoides, or Cortusa-leaved 
primrose, has wrinkled lobed leaves ; 
the scape many flowered : a native of 
Siberia. 

The Marginata, or Silver-edged 
primrose, has the leaves obovate, tooth- 
serrate, edged with white; a native of 
Switzerland. 

The Auriculot Auricula, or bear’s 
ear, has the leaves serrate, glabrous, 
obovate, succulent, with mealy edges | 
flowers varying in colour; most com¬ 
monly yellow or red; sometimes pur¬ 
ple and variegated ; or with an eye pow¬ 
dered with meal; scape many-flowered, 
about as long as the leaves ; a native of 
Switzerland and Austria; flowers in 
April and May. 

All these species are so easily raised 
by parting the roots, that it is seldom 
worth while to raise them from seeds. 
The double kinds, however, can only 
be increased without failure, in this 
way. If we want original sorts, we 
must have recourse to sowing, which 
should be done in the spring, in boxes 
or large pots, filled with light rich 
mould. About the end of August, 
let the plants be transplanted in rows 
six inches asunder, in a border of light 
rich earth, exposed to the east. The 
roots should be constantly removed aud 
parted every year, and the earth of the 
border changed. 

PRIMROSE, the Tree, or CEno~ 
thera, a genus of plants comprehend¬ 
ing fifteen species, almost all of them 
natives of North or South America. 
I'he following are vhieflj' cultivated ; 
The biennis, or Broad-leaved-tree prim¬ 
rose, has ovate lanceolate leaves, and 
bright yellow flowers; opening usually 
between six and seven in the evening, 
hence this plant is sometimes called the 
night primiose. The uppermost flow- 
eis appear first in June, the stalk still 
advancing in height; there is a con¬ 
stant suceession of flowers till late ia 
the autumn. The longijtora, or Long- 
flowered-tree-primrose; the moHustma, 
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or Soft-trec-primrose ; the^ufico^a, or 
Shrubby-tree-primrose; and the pu- 
mila, or Dwarf-tree-primrose. All 
these plants are hardy, and with a lit¬ 
tle care will thrive in any soil or situa¬ 
tion in our own country. 

Prince's feather. See Love-Lies- 
Bleeding. 

PRINCE’S METAL, a mixture of 
copper and zinc. 

PRINCE’S WOOD, or Spanish 
Elm, is the produce of the Ilamelia 
ventricQsa, a tree grojsvingin the West 
Indies and South America. It is of a 
fine soft grain, and used by cabinet 
makers. 

PRINTING, the art of making an 
impression upon one body, by pressing 
it upon another. This art in some way 
or another, has been known in all ages. 
It has been done upon wax, upon plas¬ 
ter, upon iron by the ancients ; it has 
been done with wooden blocks upon 
cotton and silk by the Indians. It is 
now divided into four distinct branches. 
Common, or letter-press printing ; rol¬ 
ling-press printing ; calico printing j 
and stereotype printing~we can only 
notice here the first and last of 
these. Without entering into any mi¬ 
nute particulars, it may be stated that 
Laurence Coster, a German, in¬ 
vented the art of letter-press printing ; 
but that Faust, SriioEPPER, and Got- 
TBNBERG brought It to greater perfec¬ 
tion, about the middle of the fifteenth 
century. The first book which was 
printed in England, is said to have 
been Rufinus on the Creed, printed at 
Oxford, in 1468. From its connexion 
with learning, and its influence on the 
Kuman character, it is certainly the 
most important invention ever offered 
to the world. 

The workmen employed in printing 
are compositors, who range and dispose 
the letters into words, lines, pages, &c. 
according to the copy delivered by the 
author ; and the pressmen, who apply 
ink upon the same, and take ofi the 
impression. 

The letters, usually called types, are 
made of a mixed metal ; (see Type) 
and are disposed in cases with separate 
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divisions, called boxes, for the different 
letters. There are two cases containing 
the types, called the upper and lower 
case: the upper contains the capitals, 
small capitals, accented letters, figures, 
and the marks of reference; the lower, 
the small letters, the double letters, the 
stops, and the spaces which go between 
the words, and fill up short lines. A 
pair of cases for Roman types, and ano¬ 
ther for Italic, are usually placed on 
each side the frame. All this appara¬ 
tus stands sloping, so that every part is 
within the reach of the compositor. 

The compositor, from the copy be¬ 
fore him, collects the different letters, 
&c. and places them in a comfMsing 
stick, which, when full, he empties into 
a frame of wood, called a galley, and 
thus pioceeds till a complete page is 
fovined, when he ties it up with a cord, 
or packthread, and setting it by, pro¬ 
ceeds till the number of pages contain¬ 
ed in a sheet is composed j he then car¬ 
ries them to the imposing-stone, there 
to be ranged in a frame called a chase ; 
this is termed imposing. 

To dress the chase is to range and 
fix the pages, leaving the proper mar¬ 
gin between them. This being done, 
the work is called a form : two forms 
are required for a sheet, and the dis¬ 
tances between the pages must be so ac¬ 
curate, that the impression on one page 
shall fall exactly on the back pages of 
the other, this is called register. 

As mistakes will occur, a sheet called 
a proof, is printed off, and given to the 
corrector of the press, who examines it 
while a boy reads the copy to him. 
When the errors are corrected, another 
proof is taken, and sent to the author, 
who, if he wishes to see another proof 
after his corrections Rre made, writes 
upon it revise. 

When all the corrections are made, 
the form is committed to the press¬ 
men, whose business it is to work off 
the form thus prepared and corrected ; 
for this purpose, paper, ink, balls, find 
a press are required. To prepare the 
paper for use, it is first wetted, by dip¬ 
ping several sheets together in water j 
these are afterwards kid in a heap, one 
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on another : and to make them take the 
water equally well, they are afl pressed 
down close with a weiffht at top. For 
the composition of the ink see Ink. 
The balls are a kind of wooden funnels, 
with handles, the cavities of which are 
filled with wool, and this is covered with 
undressed sheep skins, made extremely 
soft and pliable. The pressman takes 
one of these in each hand, and having 
applied one of them to the ink-block, 
worksthem togethertill theinkisequally 
distributed, and then he blackens the 
form, which is placed on the press, by 
beating the face of the letters with the 
balls. Lately, however, a great im¬ 
provement upon this mode of blacking 
the letters has been made by using cy¬ 
linders instead of balls, which black the 
whole form by being rolled simply over 
it once. 

The form being laid on the stone and 
inked, the pressman takes a sheet of 
paper from the heap and spreads it 
straight oi. a frame called the tympaHj 
which confines a fold of blanket or wool¬ 
len cloth between two sheets of parch¬ 
ment ; to the tympan is added a thin 
frame of iron called a frisket, which is 
covered with paper cut in the necessary 
places, that the sheet may receive the 
ink without injuring the margins. To 
regulate the margins, a sheet of paper is 
fastened on the tympan, and oii each 
side is fixed an iron point, which makes 
holes in the sheet, ai.d the points are 
placed in the same holes when the im¬ 
pression is to be made on the other side. 
The carriage containing the stone, form, 
paper, &c. is now, by turning a handle, 
rolled under a screw, which, with two 
pulls of the handle, makes the impres¬ 
sion j it is then rolled out again and 
the paper taken off and laid on one 
side. The form is then again inked, 
and another sheet laid on as before 5 
this is of course continued till as many 
sheets are printed as are wanted. After 
one side of all the sheets are printed, 
another containing the pages for the 
other side is laid upon the press stone 
and printed off in the same manner. 
When the printing is completed, the 
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letters, &c. are distributed in their seve¬ 
ral cases. 

This is the usual method in which 
printing has been executed for a long 
period, but, besides various improve¬ 
ments of a minor kind, and the per¬ 
forming of the operations of the print¬ 
ing press by the assistance of the steam- 
engine, Stereotype printing has, for 
standard works, during the last fifteen 
years, been a good deal used. We have not 
room to givea history of this curious pro¬ 
cess ; but it appears that it wasattempt- 
ed in the middle of the last century, and 
met with so much opposition from the 
trade, that it was discountenanced. 

The mode of stereotype printing is 
this: first to set up a page in the usual 
way, and when it is rendered perfectly 
correct, a cast of plaster of Pat is, pre¬ 
pared from that which is found in Not¬ 
tinghamshire, and said to be the best, 
is to be taken from it; in this cast the 
metal for the stereotype is to be poured. 
Each page is cast separate j and if made 
in the first instance correct, it cannot 
by any possibility, except wear or frac¬ 
ture, become incorrect j nor, of course, 
can any of the letters be displaced, as 
thewholepage consists of one solid piece 
of metal. 

Various improved printing presses 
have licen Invented, among which, what 
is called the Stanhope and Ruthven's 
press, may be mentioned. The last of 
the kind is by Mr. Daniel Tuead- 
WELi., for which he has a patent, 
and in which there is great sim¬ 
plicity and originality. Its operations 
are conducted with more facility than 
any other which we have seen, and as 
the rolling of the table and the hori¬ 
zontal movement of the bar are dispensed 
with, the labour is considerably abridged, 
A particular account, with v drawing 
of this patent, will be found in the 
London Journal of Arts and Sciences, 
for September, 1820 . 

PRISM, a piece of glass, in form of 
a triangular prism, much used in ex¬ 
periments concerning the nature of 
light and colours. See Colour. 

PRISON, a jail or place of confine- 
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meni Prisorts are employed in this 
conatiy for different purposes. Some¬ 
times as places of safe custody for per¬ 
sons accused of some crime j sometimes 
as placed of punishment; and some¬ 
times as places of confinement for per¬ 
sons who cannot pay their creditors 
those debts to which they are entitled 
by the law. In all these cases, imprison¬ 
ment is fraught with important conse¬ 
quences to society, and therefore should 
never be had recourse to, unless some 
imperious necessity requires it. 

That the general mode of imprison¬ 
ment adopted in this country is exceed¬ 
ingly injurious to the habits and morals 
of those who are usually the inmates of 
our prisons, admits of no question. 
Many patriotic and benevolent persons, 
amongst whom the celebrated John 
Howard of the last age, and of the pre¬ 
sent, Messrs. Neale, Gurney, Ben- 
THAM, Buxton, and Mrs. Fry, may 
be mentioned, have been zealous in their 
endeavours to effect an alteration in 
these places of abode for the wretched, 
the ignorant, and the criminal; but 
although Homealteration has been made, 
yet no efficient arrangements have been 
directed by authority, so as to prevent 
a return to a bad system. 

Whatever may be said by those who 
are in the continual and imniediute con¬ 
templation of crime and its frightful 
effects, it does not appear that coercion 
itseir, much less the infliction of pain 
in the shape of punishment, unless it 
be accompanied with benevolent and 
moral superintendence, makes any per¬ 
manently good impression upon the 
human character: some, and those a 
few, are occasionally deterred by the 
fear of imprisonment or other punish- 
ment; but we find by far the greater 
number are again and again subjected 
to such processes, not only without 
melioration, but, on the contrary, the 
rOore often they are imprisoned and pu¬ 
nished, the more demoralized and base 
th^ become. Surely this fact teaches 
us'a'd important lesson ! 

“What then it w;!!! be said, are the 
vftKnns ©f society to range at large, so 
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as to make it unsafe for the unoffeiid- 
ing part of the community to be abroad ? 
We answer, certainly not. What we 
are desirous of enforcing is, another and 
a better system of moral discipline for 
our prisons, one that shall have in view 
the alteration of the habits and manners 
of the criminal rather than his punuh» 
ment; whereas, according to our pre¬ 
sent system, punishment, or an inflic¬ 
tion of mental and bodily pain, appears 
to be the chief object of our [lenal laws, 
and of the executors of those laws i 
hut the infliction of pain, unless some 
good can be effected by it, is positive 
wrong, and originates from the basest of 
all principles, revenge. 

The cure of moral, must be effected 
upon the same priuciples as bodily dis¬ 
ease : our chief object is the removal of 
the disease, and in so doing, as little 
[lain as possilile should be given in both 
cases. In the cure of both, also, kind¬ 
ness, soothing, and benevolence, are 
great and {>owerful assistants. In moral 
disease, more especially, have these 
great, important, and beneficial effects. 
We allude in these observations to the 
imprisonment and punishment of those 
persons usually denominated criminals, 
but there is another class of persons, 
concerning whom we are desirous of 
saying a few words. 

Imprisonment for debt has been so 
long practised in this country, that we 
have almost ceased to consider it in 
any other light than as a thing of coarse. 
In most other imprisonments, of the 
directly criminal kind at least, the per¬ 
son who is imprisoned is tried by a jury 
of indifferent persons, and, therefore, 
however he may be punished, his case 
has at least been inquired into, and 
proof adduced that he has offended 
against the law. But in the debtor’s 
case, lie is deprived of his liberty by 
the sole act of one individual creditor, 
without any other process than aii affi¬ 
davit that he owes to such creditor the 
sum of fifteen pounds. And, till lately, 
the debtor, without payment of tlie 
debt, was liable to impriKoiimept as long 
as his creditor chose, even for life. 
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The infliction of racb punishment ie 
not on the opinion of a disinterested 
judge, but referred to the arbitrary 
discretion of a private, and sometimes, 
no doubt, irritated individual. He who 
fomially is, and substantially ought to 
be, the judge, is in reality no more than 
ministerial, a mere executive instrumeut 
of a private man, who is at once judge 
and party. Every idea of judicial or¬ 
der is by such process subverted. If 
insolvency be no crime, why should it 
be punished with arbitrary imprison¬ 
ment ; and if it be a crime, why should 
it be delivered into private hands to par¬ 
don without discretion, or to punish 
without measure ? We are aware that 
credit must be preserved ; but equity 
must be jrreserved also; and it is impos¬ 
sible that anything should be necessary 
to commerce which is incousisteut with 
justit.e. 

The legislature has been for some 
time laudably engaged in effectuating 
some alteration in the laws relative to 
imprisouraciit for debt; but whilst bene¬ 
volence and sound legislation on the 
one hand, would render such imprison¬ 
ment shorter and more tolerable, there 
appears to be some contending interests, 
prompted, we fear, by vindictiveness, 
which may, but we hope will not, ren¬ 
der the eflbrts of those better spirits ul¬ 
timately abortive. See Debt and Pu¬ 
nishment. See also Buxtou on Prison 
discipline, and Oumey's notes on 
Prisons. 

PKIVET , or Ligustrum, a genus of 
shrubs, consisting of three species, na¬ 
tives of most parts of Europe and Japan. 
The vulfcare, or Common privet, is a 
shrub, about six feet in height, branch¬ 
ed, the hark of a greenish ash colour, 
irregularly sprinkled with numerous 
ppomiiieMt points ; branches opposite, 
young ones flexible and purplish, leaves 
opposite, smooth mi both sides ; flowers 
white, but soon changing to a reddish 
brown; seed a small black berry. It 
retains its leaves in part through mild 
wintejis. It. is easily propagated by- 
seeds, layers, or cuttings; it is esteemed 
ornamental for hedges, but is of no im¬ 
portance in ether respects, although the 
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finer branches are occasionally used for 
fine baskets, and other wicker work, on 
account of their great flexibility. 

Privet, the Mock. See Phil lyre a, 

PROBANG, a long, flexible piece 
of whalebone, having sponge fixed to 
the end ; it is used to force down into 
the stomach substances which happen 
to stick in the cesophegus. See Blown. 

Probate. See Executor. 

PROBE, in surgery, an instrument 
made of silver or other metal, of a long 
and slender form ; it is used to examine 
the depth of wounds, &c. 

PROLAPSUS, a falling down. See 
Falling down. 

PRONUNCIATION, in grammar, 
the manlier of articulating or sounding 
the words of a language. Every person 
ought to endeavour to acquire a proper 
pronunciation: it gives strength and 
effect to whatever we wish to convey to 
another by means of speech, and there¬ 
fore is not to be neglected. The best 
book as a sort of standard for the pro¬ 
nunciation of our language, is the Dic¬ 
tionary of the late Mr. John Walker, 
which we advise the young in particular 
most sedulously to consult. 

PROOF SPIRIT, in pharmacy and 
medicine, a mixture of alcohol, or 
spirit of wine and water, consisting of 
fifty-five parts of spirit, and forty-five 
parts of water. The specific gravity of 
])roof spirit is 930, water being 1000. 
Proof spirit is used for a variety of tinc¬ 
tures. See Gentian, Jalap, Peru¬ 
vian Bark, &c. 

Property. See INDIVIDUAL Pro¬ 
perty. 

PROPORTION, Definite, in 
chemistry, a term applied to those pro¬ 
portions, or parts of bodies, which com¬ 
bine under certain circumstances in the 
same way and in tlie same quantities. 
Thus nitrate of potash, under all cir¬ 
cumstances, and in all situations, con¬ 
sists of 54 parts of nitric acid, and 46 
of potash, per cent. Common salt of 
46 of muriatic acid, and 54 of soda j 
no matter whether the salt be taken 
from the sea, from a spring, or artifi¬ 
cially made. Carbonate of lime is al¬ 
ways found to consist of 43.i2 of carbo- 
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nlc acid, and 66,8 of linae. Sulphate 
of barytes of 34,5 of sulphuric acid, 
and 65,5 of barytes, and so on in au in- 
Bnity of other compounds. The more 
rigorously this law lias been examined, 
the more conspicuous and decided have 
become the proofs of its reality. See 
Chemical Affinity. 

Proposition. See Logic. 
PROSPERITY, good fortune. A 
state of prosperity, or at least ease in 
worldly circumstances, is continually 
sought after by all mankind; but how 
few comparatively obtain the desired 
eminence} and, when obtained, how few 
of those who have obtained it, possess 
that, for which they have been so anxi¬ 
ously panting and toiling—happiness. 
This truth, for truth it is, ought to 
teach us the duty of moderation in all 
our expectations j that happiness con¬ 
sists not in repose but in activity ; and 
that long-continued pleasures pall at 
length, and pass into the limits of pain. 
Prosperity is, therefore, frequently ini¬ 
mical, not only to our own happiness, 
but to the happiness of those around us ; 
it iudiues indolence, and frequently 
begets disease j whereas adversity, or at 
least a moderate portion of it, stimu¬ 
lates us to action, gives us true views 
of human nature, aud softens and hu¬ 
manizes the feelings. See Riches. 

PROSTATK GLAND, in anato¬ 
my, a very large, heart-like, firm gland, 
situated between tlie neck of the urina¬ 
ry bladder, aud the bulbous part of the 
urethra. It secretes the lacteal fluid, 
wliich is emitted into the urethra by ten 
or twelve ducts, This gland is liable 
to inflammation and its consequences. 
Prune. See Plum. 
/*rMMe^/a,sa/.SeeNiTRATEOFPoTASH. 
PRUNING, in gardening, the ope¬ 
ration of lopping, from wall and other 
fruit-tre«s, their superfluous branches, 
so that they may produce the greatest 
quantity of fruit, aud at the same time 
be preserved iu the most healthy state. 
Of this operation it has been said 
that gentlemen prune too little, and 
gardeners too much; these extremes 
are therefore to be avoided. 

Every one who has wall and other 
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fruit-trees, cannot keep a professed gar¬ 
dener ; nor is every one who calls him¬ 
self so, qualified to prone. It is advi¬ 
sable, therefore, to learn the art: pru¬ 
ning is a pleasing occupation, and one 
which no gentleman should despise. 

If a tree is young, and newly planted, 
the first thing is to head and keep it 
down, by cutting off, if it be a necta¬ 
rine, peach, or apricot, all the shoots, 
and the stem itself, down to a few eyes, 
in order that the lower part of the wall 
may be furnished with new and strong 
wood. Make the cut sloping, and be¬ 
hind the tree, taking care, by placing 
the foot on the root, and the left hand on 
the stem, not to disturb the tree by the 
pull of the knife. Plaster the part with 
a bit of cow-dung, clay, or stiff earth. 

If, towards the end of May, there 
should be wanting shoots, on either side 
of the tree, the shoot, or shoots which 
are there, should be cut or pinched 
down to two or three eyes, and before 
ihe summer is over more shoots will be 
put out. This work of shortening the 
young shoots, may be done any time 
before midsummer: and all ill-placed 
or superfluous shoots should be rubbed 
off as soon as they appear. 

As the latent shoots grow, let them 
be timely nailed to the wall, close, 
straight, and equi-distant, but use no 
force. Lay in as many good moderale¬ 
sized shoots as may be, throughout the 
6ummer,for choice at winter pruning, yet 
do not crowd the tree ; as the shoots pro¬ 
ceed in length, continue to nail them to 
the wal l,but avoid using too many shreds. 
Each side of the tree should be kept 
as equal as can be in wood, and the 
shoots should incline downwards, in or¬ 
der to fill the lower part of the wall, 
and to check the too free motion of the 
sap, to which all wall-trees, from the 
continual cutting, and warm situation, 
are liable. All the branches should 
have a horizontal tendency, although 
the upper cannot have it so much as 
the lower. As the upright branches in 
the middle are injurious to the horizon¬ 
tal ones, the pruiier must be content to 
have some of the wall over the middle 
of a tree unoccupied ; enr at leart ehould 
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fiutfer none but weak, or very moderate 
shoots, to find a place there. Though 
crossing of branches is against rule, yet 
cases may happen where even this 
awkwardness may be permitted ; the 
object is fruit, and to obtain this end, 
form must sometimes give way. 

All fore-right and back shoots, and 
other useless wood, should be displaced 
in time. It is a very expeditious me¬ 
thod to displace superfluous young 
shoots, by pushing or breaking them 
off; when they get woody, the knife 
must be used ; but a young tree should 
be suffered to grow a little wild to ex¬ 
haust the sap. In displacing buds, 
however, some fruit-spurs are sometimes 
lost, so that it is a rule with some prii- 
ners, to wait till spurs can be distin¬ 
guished from shoots, and then to use 
the knife. 

Ill regulating a tree at any time, be¬ 
gin at the bottom and middle, and work 
the way orderly upward and outward. 
Wever shorten in summer, except a for¬ 
ward shoot, when wood may be wanting 
as above-mentioned ; but when the tret 
is too thick, cut clean out what may be 
spared. None of the shoots produced 
after Midsummer should be nailed in, 
except when wood is wanting; they 
never bear fruit. 

The health of fruit-trees is greatly 
promoted by observing the directions 
already given concerning their form j 
but care must be also taken that the 
shoots and branches are not injured by 
nailing, either by the hammer’s bruising 
a shoot, by the nail itself, or by the 
tightness and number of the shreds. A 
slip of the knife may also wound and 
materially injure a tree ; the point of it 
should be kept sharp, and the cut 
should be sloping behind the eye, nei¬ 
ther so near as to injure it, nor so wide 
as to leave a stub. The bending of a 
branch much is a violence to be avoided; 
luxuriant wood must also be attended 
to and got rid of; but sometimes luxu¬ 
riant shoots may be retained for the 
reasons mentioned above. 

All diseased, injured, very weak, or 
worn Out branches, as they occur, must 
be cut out j but if a tree is geuerally 
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diseased, some caution must be used, 
not to cut out too much at once, if 
there be any hope of restoring it. A 
very old or a vtry young tree, which 
does not thrive, may, however, be cut a 
great deal. 

Young trees are very apt to decline 
and sometimes die, if suffered to over¬ 
bear themselves the first year or two of 
fruiting. The leinedy is obvious, and 
should be resolutely applied. 

A weak tree is helped much by train¬ 
ing it more erect than usual ; such a 
tree should be kept thin of branches, 
and always pruned early in autumn. 

Old decaying trees should be lessened 
a little every year, and constantly 
watched, to observe where young and 
strong shoots are putting out below, in 
order to cut down to them ; and though 
the time for doing this is usually au¬ 
tumn or winter, yet it may be best done 
in summer, observing to put some 
grafting clay or cow-dung to the part 
to prevent gumming, which summer 
pruning is apt to occasion. 

All wall-trees should be kept clean 
from moss, cobwebs, and other filth; 
attend to insects, snails, caterpillars, 
and flies. The best remedy for all 
insects, flies, &c. is powdered quick 
lime thrown over the leaves; the 
great objection to it is its unsightliness. 
Any bark that is decayed by cracks, 
&c. must be cleared out to the quick, 
either by rubbing or the knife ; after¬ 
wards wipe the pait clean with sponge 
and soap. 

When you have an unthrifty tree, 
attention to the soil may improve it. 
The roots may be Is.id carefully quite 
bare, and examined in order to cut off 
decayed or cankered parts, and to apply 
immediately to them some fine and 
good fresh earth, with a little thoroughly 
rotten dung in it, and a sprinkling of 
soot or wood-ashes. Hogs’ dung applied 
fresh, is said to have a peculiar efficacy 
in recovering weak trees, and fresh cow- 
dung or horse-dung may be presumed 
also equally efficacious, if the doctrine 
of Sir Humphry Davy, relative to 
manure, be correct. If the soil is a 
strong one, a com{>ost of fowls or sheep’s 
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duBj^ lime* with any fresh light earth, 
(one part of each of the former and three 
of the latter, mixed with the soil that is 
taVi^n off,) will be a proper manure, to 
which B little sharp sand may be added. 
AH these applications should be made 
late in autumn, or early in the spring. 

‘ Tbs constitution of a tree is some* 
tifne» naturally barren : iti such case it 
should be taken up j but sometimes a 
tree of this kind, when remored to ano¬ 
ther soil, and pruned greatly down, 
does well. A soil too rich in dung, 
sometimes occasions trees to be blight¬ 
ed : the remedy is sharp sand. 

In order to health and strength, a tree 
must not be kept too full during the 
summer; a crowded tree cannot be 
healthy; the blossom buds of a tree 
being always formed the year before, 
they will be few and weak in a thicket 
of leaves, but, in order to avoid an over 
fulness, great amputations in the sum¬ 
mer should not be made. 

in clearing a treeof wood, care should 
be taken not to cut off the leading shoot 
of a branch. All shoots after midsum¬ 
mer should be displaced as they arise, 
except when wanted to fill up a vacancy. 

Watering wall-trees with an engine 
smartly on a summer’s evening is condu¬ 
cive to their health, and frees them from 
insects. 

The Jruitfttlnfss of wall-trees is, of 
course, the chief coiisideratinn ; besides 
what has been said above, the principal 
step to this end is the shortening of the 
shoots, which occasions thejii to throw 
out below the cut for futuie use ; and 
ibalso prevents the extension of a tree, 
which, without shortening, it would be 
gvBat to very little purpose, and bear- 
iuf only at the extremities. 

V Peiac^es, nectarines, and apricots, 
bear tbeir fruit on the last year’s wood ; 
it is, therefore, necessary to shorten 
them, in order to obtain a supply of 
shoots for bearing the next year. The 
rule for shortening is this ; consider the 
strength of the tree, the more vigorous 
the shoots are, the less is required to be 
cut off; a weak tree must be pretty 
mu(^ cut, or it will not beer : frotii vi> 
goitms shoots one-fourth may be rut 
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off • from miodling ones, one-third ; 
and from weak ones one half. 

In shortening, the cutshouldbe made 
at a leading shoot-bud, which, is known 
by having a blossom-bud on one or on 
both sides of it. Blossom-buds are 
rounder and fuller than leaf-buds, are 
even discernible at the fall of the leaf, 
and plainly seen in the spring. It often 
happens that the blossom-buds are 
chiefly, and sometimes all, at the end 
of theshoot, but still it should be short¬ 
ened if it be at all long. Never cut 
when there is only a blossom-bud; and 
prefer those shoots which are shortest 
jointed, and have the blossoms most in 
the middle. The shoots which lie well, 
and are fruitful or healthy, and but a 
few inches long, may be left whole. Al¬ 
ways contrive to have a good leader at 
the end of every principal branch. 

Apricots should not be so much 
shortened as peaches, nor do they so 
well endure the knife; shoots of the 
apricot, if under a foot, may be left un¬ 
cut if there be room. The spurs of apri¬ 
cots should be spared, if not too long 
or numerous, for they bear well and 
continue for years. Some kinds of 
peaches are also apt to put out fruit- 
spurs ; these must be managed accord- 
ingly. 

The time for the principal, or winter 
pruning, is by some gardeners held in¬ 
different if the weather be mild ; but a 
moderate winter’s day is often followed 
by a severe frost. The best time, there¬ 
fore, is February, if it be mild, or as 
soon after as possible: for when tlie 
blossom buds become swelled, they are 
apt to be knocked off by a little touch 
or jar of the hammer. 

For the method of pruning the vine, 
see Vine. 

Various other observations relative to 
pruning fruit-trees, will be found in 
different parts of our work. See Apple- 
tree, Plum, &c. 

PRURIGO, a genus of diseases of 
the skin and external parts of the body, 
attended with itching and uneasiness. 

Tlie prar^O HHiifi arises generally in 
the spring, or beginning of summer, 
Without any previous indisposition } it 
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appeiirB in soft and suiooth elevations of 
the cuticle, seldom red or much in¬ 
flamed, except from violent friction. It 
is. most troublesome in bed j when the 
tops of the papulae are removed by rub¬ 
bing or scratching, a clear fluid oozes 
out, and gradually concretes into thin 
black scabs. It mostly affects young 
persons, and is commonly caused by 
want of cleanliness. When persons 
who are affected with it, neglect wash¬ 
ing the skin, it often terminates in the 
itch. 

The Prurigo /ormiccms, so named 
from tlie sehsatious produced from it, 
resembling the stinging of ants, is a 
much more obstinate and troublesome 
disease than the preceding. It affects 
adults at all seasons of the year j the 
papuleeare sometimes larger than those 
of the last species, and are attended with 
almost intolerable itching. It has been 
generally supposed contagious, but Dr. 
Willan thinks not. It never terminates 
in the itch : it occasionally, however, 
terminates in a pustular disease. 

The Prurigo senilis differs little from 
the last, but is aggravated, or becomes 
more permanent in old age. The state 
of the skin in this disease is extremely 
favourable to the production of au in¬ 
sect, the pediculus humanus, more es¬ 
pecially to the variety termed body-lice. 
In this disease they arise, notwithstand¬ 
ing every attention to cleanliness or re¬ 
gimen, and multiply so rapidly, that 
the patient endures extreme distress. 
The nits, or eggs, are deposited on the 
small hairs of the skin, and the animals 
themselves are only found on the skin or 
the linen, not under the cuticle as some 
authors have represented. 

In all the preceding complaints, it is 
obvious that the most rigid cleanliness 
is absolutely necessai^. Medical ap¬ 
plications to the skin itself, we are un¬ 
willing to recommend, because those 
which may occasionally produce relief: 
viz. mercurials, are always attended with 
danger. The prurigo similar to the 
itch, will, most probably, give way to 
an application of sulphur, or a weak so¬ 
lution of sulphuric acid j but too great 
care and circumspection cannot be used 
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ill these applications; and if they are 
used, the bowels should, during their 
use, be kept relaxed. 

Several other local species of thw 
disease have been described, such as 
the prurigo podicis^ or itching about the 
auus, the prxputium, the urethra, the 
pubis, the scrotum, and the pudendum 
muliebre. Cleanliness in most of these, 
is chiefly necessary for their removal s 
others are symptomatic, and must be 
removed by attention to the primary 
disorder. For the mode of treating 
the lust, see Gonorrhoba. 

PRUSSIAN BLUE, Hydocya- 
NATE OF Iron, or Prussiate of Irout a 
well-known blue colour used iu paint¬ 
ing. There are several methods of 
making this colouring matter. See Co¬ 
lour-making. The following couaea 
also well recommended: take equal 
parts of sub-carboiute of potash, and 
some animal substance, such as dried 
blood, or horn shaviogs; heat them red 
hot iu a crucible ; when cold, pour six 
or eight parts of water upon the mix¬ 
ture. Filter the solution, and mix it 
with a solution containing two parts oi 
alum, and one of sulphate of iron ; a 
precipitate falls, at flrst a dingy green 
hue, which by copious washing with 
very dilute muriatic acid, acquires a 
fine blue tint. This pigment was dis¬ 
covered in 17 i 0 , by Diesbach, a colour 
maker of Berlin, whence its name. 

prussiate, a combination of the 
prussic acid with different bases. 

prussic, orHYORocYAKic Acid, 
one of the most powerful and poisonoiw 
substances ever discovered. Cyaiu^n 
combines with hydrogen, attd fortm a 
triple compound: this compound is the 
hydrocyanic, or Prussic acid. It may 
be obtained by mxMstening prussiate; of 
mercury with muriatic acid, aud dis* 
tilling at a low temperature, having sur¬ 
rounded the receiver with ice. A liquid 
is thus obtained, which has a ■trongt 
pungent odour, very like that of bitter 
almooda; its taste is acrid ; it volati¬ 
lizes so rapidly as to freeze itself} it 
reddens litmus; the specific gravity of 
its vapour, compared with hyd^rogeB,>ii 
13,7. Detonated with oxygen it gavei 
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as reialtfl, one volume of carbonic acid 
gas, half a volume of hydrogen, and half 
a volume of nitrogen, so that it consists 
of equal volumes of cyanogen and hy¬ 
drogen. 

Notwithstanding the highly poisonous 
nature of Prussic acid, attempts have 
been made by medical men to make it 
subservient to the art of healing. It 
has lately been given in consumptive 
cases, both in America and Italy, with 
some benefit. In the former country, 
three drops of the acid have been given 
diluted with three ounces of water, and 
taken in the course of twenty-four 
hours; a gradual increase has been 
made to even ten drops. In Italy, a 
distilled water from the cherry-laurel 
has been given, which contains, as is 
well known, the prussic acid. And in 
Germany, the vapour of laurel-water 
has beep tried with good eflect iu some 
spasmodic affections of the lungs. Fur- 
tlier experiments are, however, wanting 
to warrant the administration of such 
remedies: the domestic prescriber should 
not meddle with them. See Laurel- 
Water. 

Of all the known poisons, this, with¬ 
out contradicti-on, is the most energetic 
and sudden. It is sufficient to apply 
one or two drops upon the eye, tongue, 
&c. of the strongest dog, to cause its 
death in the space of two minutes. 

Happily, the difficulty of obtaining 
and preserving this poison, renders it 
excessively rare, and consequenlly but 
little calculated to become the instru¬ 
ment of crime. Cherry-laurel, its oil, 
extract, and water, when several times 
distilled, are poisonous, from contain¬ 
ing this acid j bitter almonds, and in¬ 
deed most of the bitter kernels of fruit 
contain this acid, and are poisonous for 
this reason. 

If the symptoms have been occasioned 
by a dose of weak acid, (when the con¬ 
centrated acid has been taken, death 
takes place before any succour whatever 
can be given,) a vomiting is to be ex¬ 
cited, as directed under opiums &c. in 
our article Poison, and then the infu¬ 
sion of coffee, as mentioned under the 
same head, must be administered. After- 
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wards, at the intervals of half an hour, 
three or four table-spoonfuls of oil of 
turpentine, mixed with coffee, must be 
taken. Lastly, brandy and other stimu¬ 
lants, capable of rousing the system, 
should be perseveringly employed with 
warmth, friction, and blisters. 

Psora. See Itch. 

PSORA LEA, a genus, compre¬ 
hending twenty-nine species, mostly 
Cape plants. The following are culti¬ 
vated : the primata, or Wing-leaved 
psoralea ; flowers blue with white heels 
—the acaleata, or Prickly psoralea, 
flowers blue;—the biluminosa, or bitu¬ 
minous psoralea, has also the flowers 
blue j—the bracleata, the hirta, the 
Americana, the corilifera, and dalea. 

These are all increased by sowing 
their seeds in the early spring months, 
on a moderate hot-bed, or in pots 
plunged into it. They may also be 
increased by planting cuttings of the 
young shoots in summer, in pots filled 
with light earth, plunged into a hot-bed, 
and covered with glasses. 

PSORIASIS, a disease of the skin, 
characterized by a rough scaly state of 
thecutiele, sometimes continuous, some¬ 
times in separate patches, of various 
sizes, but of an irregular figure; and for 
the most part accompanied with cracks 
or fissures of the skin. There are seve¬ 
ral kinds of this disease. It is some¬ 
times symptomatic of syphilis; and 
sometimes a sequel of the disease called 
lichen. See Lichen. It is distinguished 
from leprosy in the patches having nei¬ 
ther an elevated border, nor the oval or 
circular form, by which all the varieties 
of leprosy are distinguished ; they ap¬ 
pear also upon the face, which rarely 
happens in leprosy. A species of this 
complaint is denominated the baker's 
itch ; it affects the back of the hands ; 
the chaps or fissures of the skin are 
often highly inflamed end painful, but 
have no discharge of a fluid from them : 
(Grocers and washerwomen are liable to 
a similar complaint; but it does notap- 
pear that, while the causes which pro¬ 
duce the disease continue, medicine can 
be of any use. See Tetter. 

Ptarmigan, See Partridge. 
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PTELEAi a genus of plants, con¬ 
sisting of one species only, the trifolm, 
three-leaved ptelia, or shrubby trefoil, 
stem upright, woody, ten or twelve feet 
high, ilowers whitish. It is cultivated 
by seeds, cuttings, and layers, and has 
a good effect in shrubberies, or other 
groups in pleasure grounds. 

Pterocarpus. See Sanders, the 
Red. 

PTISAN, a cooling potion, obtained 
by boiling decorticated barley in water, 
and afterwards sweetening the liquor 
with liquorice-root j to render it laxa¬ 
tive, senna is occasionally added to it. 

PTYALISM, a salivation, or in¬ 
creased secretion of saliva from the 
mouth. 

Publications, periodical. See News¬ 
paper, and Periodical Publica¬ 
tions. 

pudding, a kind of pastry, com¬ 
posed of very different ingredients, ac¬ 
cording to the fancy or taste of the cook. 

Those puddings which consist of a 
variety of substances, are in general not 
wholesome, and should not be eaten by 
dyspeptic patients. The best puddings 
are those which are made of wheat flour 
well boiled, with a portion, not large, 
of animal fat, and currants or raisins : 
or of rice, which is, for the dyspeptic, 
greatly to be preferred to flour. All 
baked puddings, for reasons so often 
stated in our work, should, by the dys¬ 
peptic and valetudinarian, be avoided. 

PUDDING FISH, or Sparusradi- 
atus, a species of the genus Sparus, or 
Gilt Head, of which there are forty 
scattered through the seas of the globe. 
The following are the chief: the auratus, 
or lunulated gilt-head, inhabits the 
British coasts, and grows frequently to 
the weight of ten pounds ; it resembles 
a bream in the shape of its body ; the 
back is sharp, and of a dusky green j 
sides golden, tinged with brown. It is 
a coarse fish, and in no great esteem : 
It is caught abundantly^i^the winter 
in the Mediterranean. IK^nsidiutor, 
bas a red body, yellowisnat the sides; 
It inhabits the Indian seas ; ten inches 
long ; when dead becomes brown ; flesh 
tatahle. The berda, is whitish ash j 
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inhabits the Red sea. The njger, has 
the back black, belly silvery ; found in 
Yorkshire. The radiatus, the first- 
named species, inhabits Carolina ; it is 
above green, purple at the sides ; be¬ 
neath rufous j head varied with blue, 
yellow, and green streaks. 

PUDDLING, a peculiar process 
used in the conversion of cast into 
wrought iron. See Iron. 

Puddling is also a term applied 
to a method of making dams, fur the 
retention of water in ponds, &c., by 
ramming and otherwise securing the 
earth or clay, so as firmly to resist the 
water. 

PUERPERAL FEVER,orCHiLD- 
BED Fever, a serious disease which 
sometimes attacks lying-in females. 

This fever IS usually the most fatal 
of all the disurders to which the sex is 
liable. But nutwithstaiiding its preva¬ 
lence in all ages, its real nature is still 
a subject of much uncertainty. It 
commonly attacks the patient within 
forty - eight hours after delivery, 
but sometimes on the fourth or fifth 
day, and occasionally considerably 
later. It is preceded, like other fevers, 
by rigor, which is commonly violent; 
and when happening during the time of 
parturition, may be confounded with 
parturient pains. In its earlier stage, it 
is attended with the signs of inflampia- 
tion ; pain in the hack, hips, and region 
of the uterus j which in the part last 
mentioned, is also accompanied with a 
sense of heat and throbbing. 

A sudden change in the quality or 
quantity of the lochia, also takes place j 
there is often a troublesome tenesmus, 
and the urine is high coloured, dis¬ 
charged in small quantity, and with 
pain. Oil the first attack, the patient 
is also generally seized with a vomiting 
of greenish matter, as in the cholera 
morbus j but sometimes there is only 
nausea, with a loathing at the stomach, 
and a disagreeable taste in the mouth. 
The belly swells to a considerable bulk, 
and is very painful to the touch. The 
tongue generally dry, though sometimes 
moist and covered with a brownish fur. 
When the fever has continued afew days. 
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assumes a more putrid form; u diar* quantity, at the end of tiro hours, 
rhcea of a dangerous nature comes on, Should the disease be abated, yef not 
and a ('uinpanies the future progress of removed, which sometimes happens, by 
the disease. 'I'he patient usually uause- the efiect of the first dose, thesatse me- 
utes ail kind of food and drink, except dicine must be repeated till all thedan* 
what is cold and acidulated. A trouble- ger is over. 

some hiccough is at length produced ; A saline draught ought also frequent- 
petechias also appear sometimes with ly to be given ; it may be made thus : 
a miliary eruption; and in many cases, take of subcarbonate of potash, one 
without psoinpt assistance, death closes scruple j of lemon juice half au ounce; 
the scene. When the patient is naturally of cinnamon water one ounce ; of lump 
weak, and the disease violent, sometimes sugar half a drachm ; mix them, 
death has taken place within twenty-four Clysters of chicken broth will also 
hours from the brst attack : but the ca- be found useful, and fomentations coru- 


tasti'ophe is mure generally suspended 
for some days : tiie eleventh from the 
commencenient of the fever, is the most 
decisive. The most unfavourable prog¬ 
nostic arises from such a weakness of the 
patient us renders her unable to support 
so tedious an evacuation us that by which 
the fever is overcome j but when the 
lochia return to their natural state, 
and the swelling and tenderness of the 
abdomen abate, and there is moisture 
on tlie skin, there is reason to hope for 
a happy teiniination of the disease. 

It may be necessary to mention here, 
that the pains in tlie abdomen which at¬ 
tend this fever, may be distinguished 
IVom those culled a/ler-pains, by their 
uninterrupted continuance, though they 
somelunes are occasioualiy increased} 
whereas in the latter, they often totally 
intermit. The presence of fever, and 
the remarkable tenderness of the abdo¬ 
men, are also distinguishing characteris¬ 
tics of this complaint. 

From the alarming nature of this 
disease, the domestic prescriber should 
not trust to his own judgment, hut ob¬ 
tain, at once, the best medical advice. 

It may, however, be useful to know 
that warm diluting drinks may be plen- 
tifally given at the commencement ; 
and that the discharge of murbid 
matter may be promoted by a powder 
composed of two grains of emetic tartar, 
and one scruple of prepared chalk, well 
mixed together; of which from two to 
six grains may be g‘>ven for a dose, and 
repeated as circumstances require. If the 
first dose procure no sensible operation, 
it moc be repeated in an increased 
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posed of a decoction of chamomile flow¬ 
ers, poppy heads, and marsh mallow 
roots may be applied with advantage 
to the tiimetied abdomen. 

PUFF BALL, or Lycoperdon, a ge¬ 
nus of fungi, which are powdery and fi¬ 
brous within ; seed, attached to the fi¬ 
bres j twenty-nine species, mostly na¬ 
tives of our own country. The Prote¬ 
us, or puckfish, is roundish, white or 
greyish, oiieniug with a rent, common 
on our heaths. The bovista, or Com¬ 
mon puff-ball, is snowy} by age itdiies 
internally into a very fine, light, brown¬ 
ish dust, used by the common people to 
stop bleeding. See Agaric. 

Puffin. See Penguin. 

PLILLEY, in mechanics, one of the 
mechanical powers, consisting of a little 
wheel or rundle, having a channel 
around it, and turning on an axis, and 
serving, by means of a rope, which slides 
in its channel, for the raising of weights. 

PULMONARY CONSUMP¬ 
TION, or Phthisis, a wasting of the 
lungs, attended with fever, cough, and 
expectoration of matter. It is one of 
the most fatal disorders to which man¬ 
kind is subject, and, therefore, requires 
the most seiious attention, as it very 
often originates from causes which are 
by no means thought, by the generality 
of persons, adequate to the production 
of the disease. 

The cau sj§of this disease are spitting 
of blood, fljjl^puration of the lungs 
in cousequ^^ of previous inflatnma 
tion, catarrh, an asthma, or rather com 
plaints which put on the appearance o 
asthma, and tubercles. Although a spit* 
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ting of blood doe» often degenerate into, 
or precedes consumption, it is also some¬ 
times the consequence of this dangerous 
disorder. 

Persons most liable to this disease, 
are those of a fair complexion, fine, and 
soft skin, florid cheeks, and a slender 
make; with high cheek bones, hollow 
temples, long neck, shoulders standing 
out like wings, narrow or flat chest, and 
a remarkable prominence of the os sa¬ 
crum ; to these may be added sound 
teeth: there are, however, exceptions 
to most of these indications. It is said 
also, that males are more liable to the 
disease than females, but our own ob¬ 
servations indicate directly the reverse. 
We believe that both males and females, 
having a scrofulous taint in the consti¬ 
tution, are often afflicted with it j and we 
haveobserved thatthoseaffected,without 
any exciting cause, with the disease 
called ganglions, are peculiarly liable 
to it. Persons, however, of all ages and 
sexes are liable to it; but it most com¬ 
monly attacks young subjects, between 
the ages of fourteen and twenty-five. 

Persons possessing a predisposition 
for this disease, often remain for a long 
time without feeling any other inconve¬ 
nience than some oppression at the breast 
in moist .weather, or in hot apartments. 
Their breathing is easily hurried, some¬ 
times by the slightest motion ; they be¬ 
come languid, paler and thinner. As 
the disease increases, a slight, fiequent, 
aud dry cough is observed, winch is 
most troublesome in the night. This 
by proper care is often relieved, and the 
patient rcEuains in this state for a long 
time, even for years, if he take proper 
care of himself. 

More commonlyr however, we find 
the cough increasing, and frequently 
accompanied with more or less catarrh ; 
this is usually ascribed to cold ; and is 
too often neglected till the disease be¬ 
comes both obstinate and alarming. 
This may be considered as the begin- 
mog of the disease ; at which period 
the cough is sometimes dry, and at 
t'ther times attended with more or less 
expectoration. 

When the cough begins with catarrh, 
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it is very generally agreed that ft free 
use of diluting liquors, bland emul¬ 
sions, small do^es of nitre, taking away 
a few ounces of blood, if there be much 
inflammation, inhaling the steam of 
warm water, aud an occasional dose of 
paregoric elixir, will be the best prac¬ 
tice. And these methods will generally 
succeeti, especially if the patient’s cham¬ 
ber be of a moderate temperature, and 
he carefully avoids exposure to a cold, 
damp, or raw air, till the complaint be 
removed. Wlien the cough has been 
obstinate, and the inflammatory symp¬ 
toms considerable, a warm bath, not 
exceeding 9^“, has proved greatly ad¬ 
vantageous. When this is had recourse 
to, the patient should remain in it only 
a very few minutes, and go soon after¬ 
wards to bed, but not with a view to 
force a sweat by the increased weight 
of bed clothes. 

Patients of a consumptive habit, who 
have had an attack of this kind at the 
beginning of winter, are particularly 
liable to a return of the complaint du¬ 
ring the continuance of the cold season j 
u relapse is to be guarded against; and 
by nothing more effectually than the 
use of socks aud a flannel under waist¬ 
coat. 

When the cough is occasioned by an 
immediate inflamtnalioii of some part of 
the lungs, from some of the usual causes 
of inflammation, bleeding, perhaps 
more than once, will be necessary ; to¬ 
gether with a strict attention to a spare 
and cooling diet, diluting drinks, the 
inhalation of warm steams, and the 
warm bath ; but above all, the speedy 
application of a large blister, as near 
as may be to the supposed seat of the 
inflamiuatioii. As a cough will often 
remaiu after the original complaint is 
abated, a prudent use of opiates at bed 
time will be found of service. 

In this, us well as in tlie catarrhal 
cough above meutioned, Peruvian bark 
is sometimes given, but it never fails to 
increase the complaint, and should 
therefore not be resorted to. 

When the disease has been neglected, 
or the means to remove it have been 
unsuccessful, a soreness and slight Ian- 
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clnating pains are felt in the breast 5 the 
soreness is pretty constant, and increased 
by the cough ; and the pain in the side 
often prevents the patient from lying on 
the side affected. Flushing heats are 
felt in the palms of the hands and the 
soles of the feet; and the breathing is 
short and laborious ; the expectoration 
is thin, frothy, sometimes streaked with 
blood, and coughed up with difficulty. 
To this succeeds an expectoration more 
copious and purulent; the breath is 
proportionally offensive, and the hectic 
fever more considerable; the pulse is 
increased in quickness about noon; but 
the most considerable paroxysm of the 
fever is at night, which continues till 
towards the morning, when it terminates 
in a sweat. As the disease advances, 
these sweats become more profuse, but 
produce no relief to thepatient j during 
the exacerbations, a circumscribed red¬ 
ness of the cheeks appears, while the rest 
of the face is pale. The costiveness 
which commonly accompanies the com¬ 
mencement of the disease, is usually 
succeeded by diarrhoea, the spitting les¬ 
sens, and all the purulent matter seems 
to be carried downwards. The general 
wasting of the body occasions the nails 
to carve inwards, the hairs to fail off, 
and the eyes to sink in their sockets; 
the legs commonly swell, and, at length, 
death closes the scene. In general the 
patient himself is totally unconscious of 
his melancholy situation ; hope never, or 
but rarely, deserting him to the last. 

We know of no medicines which can 
exert their specificeffectsupon thelungs, 
by dissolving tuberculous concretions j 
nor is it probable that any such will 
ever be discovered, although the efforts 
of the intelligent physician should be 
still directed to such an end. Yet me¬ 
dicines which operate in a general man¬ 
ner upon the system, may tend to dis¬ 
perse tuberclesjorto prevent theirforma- 
tiou. The»*e are not wanting instances 
of wonderful recovery, in cases where 
the evil was supposed beyond the power 
of physic ; and in some, where nature 
has been left to herself; so tliat even iu 
this often fatal disease, it is impossible 
to say how long it may continue, or to 
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pronounce, on any one case, that it is 
absolutely incurable. 

Various have been the projects and 
expedients adopted for the alleviation 
and cure of this formidable malady. 
The Peruvian bark has been sometimes 
of advantage, but at others exceedingly 
injurious. Vomiting, bleeding, issues, 
setons, blisters, change of air, a sea 
voyage, a voyage to Lisbon, exercise on 
horseback, or in a coach, swinging, the 
Bristol Hotwell water, and the inhala¬ 
tion of various gases, so much at one 
time recommended by the late Dr. 
Beddoes, have had many advocates, 
and ill some cases have been successful; 
but where one remedy fails, it is natu¬ 
ral that a trial of others should be made. 
At the present time the attention of the 
public has been excited by Dr. Crich¬ 
ton, to an inhalation of the vapours of 
tar, as a remedy for this complaint. 
The tar is put in an earthen vessel, over 
a lamp or heated iron, to cause a slow 
volatilization, until the air of a room 
is sufficiently impregnated with it. The 
prussic acid has also been lately recom¬ 
mended in this complaint. See Prus¬ 
sic Acid. 

The best diet in some consumptive 
cases is milk, and of this asses’ milk is 
said to be the best. But the patient’s 
feelings and inclinations should be at¬ 
tended to ; stimulating animal food, and 
the use of stimulants generally, whether 
food or medicine, must be avoided : 
whatever increases the motion of the 
pulse, or the heat of the body, is com¬ 
monly mischievous. 

In this complaint, although much 
may be done for the ease and comfort of 
the patient by the dom^tic prescriber, 
yet the best medical advice should by 
all means be obtained. See Catarrh, 
Cough, and Lungs. 

PULSE, that stroke, or motion of 
the blood, which is felt on applying the 
finger to an artery in a living animal. 
In man, the pulse may be felt in various 
parts of the body, but the most usual 
place of feeling it is at the wrist. 

Notwithstanding all that has bee:i 
said and written about the pulse, no 
rules have bean laid down, whicli can 
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upon every occasiuu, and with all indi¬ 
viduals, be relied upon, or which enable 
us to judge accurately of the stale of 
health and disease by the motion of the 
blood. From seventy to eighty pul¬ 
sations in a minute have been conanonly 
considered the number which consti¬ 
tutes health, but there aie so many 
deviations from this, that we scarcely 
know where to fix a limit; in children 
they are often considerably more in 
number than eighty j and in the middle- 
aged and old, thej’ are often considera¬ 
bly U'ss when no disease whatever is 
present. In attempting to decide on 
the state of the pulse in disease, it is of 
importaa**e to Know the usual pulsations 
of the patient when in health, as they 
differ materially in different subjects. 
There are, it is said, adults iu health, 
whose pulse do not exceed forty strokes 
in a minute; others, while they are at 
rest, have a pulse so quick, that it may 
be counted to 120 ; these aie, however, 
extreme cases. 

The degrees of irritability in different 
constitutions, every accident that hap¬ 
pens to the body, and many affections 
of the mind, have great influence on the 
number of pulsations, so that a deter¬ 
mination from the pulse alone will be 
generally very Inaccurate. 

A full, tense pulse, however,vibrating 
under the finger, accompanied with 
other symptoms of inflammatory fever, 
cannot often mislead us •, although we 
have known such a pulse when a person 
has been in apparent good health. 

An intermitting pulse always indi¬ 
cates considerable disturbance of the 
functions; and in most diseases is a 
symptom of considerable danger; it is 
also a symptom of old age, 

A weak quick pulse in adults is often 
an indication of debility; so is a soft 
and slow one. 

The diseased state of the pulse is to 
be judged of, not only by the number 
of pulsations, but by their fulness, h..rd- 
ness, &c., cornpaied with their usual 
stale when the patient is in health. 

A person, whose natural pulsation is 
Go, when it becomes 80, unless it can 
be accounted for by exercise, sudden 
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exhilaration or agitation, or by food or 
drink, is, most probably, labouring un¬ 
der some disease. 

In general, all the pulsations of adults 
which are above 80, may be considered 
as indicative of disease, subject, of 
course, to exceptions, lii many fevers 
the pulse is tjG ; in hectic fever 108 j 
and in some highly inflammatory fevers 
120 or moie, in a minute. 

T1 le Pulse of Houses in health is 
about forty strokes ii, a minute. 

The horse’s pulse is most conveniently 
felt in that branch of tnt caioiid artery 
which passes under the jaw bone, in the 
temporal artery, or in the caiotid artery 
in the lower part of the neck. It is said 
that an intermittent pulse in a hoise is 
sometimes found when lie does not la¬ 
bour under any serious disorder. This, 
however, we strongly doubt. 

Pumice stone. See Lava. 

PUMP, an hydtaulic machine for 
raising water, by means of the piessure 
of the atmosphere. See liAaoMLTEii. 

Among tiie great variety of pumps 
which have bteii invenied, the latest, 
and, we understand, one of the best, is 
that by Mr. W. Aust, desriibed in 
the 37 th volume of the Transactions of 
the Society of Arts. 

The Chahi-pump consists of a long 
chain, equi|)[)ed with a sufficient num¬ 
ber of val ves at proper distances, which, 
working upon t«o wheels, one above 
and the other below, passes downward 
through a wooden tube, and passes up¬ 
ward through another. 

The Air-pvmp is a machine contrived 
for the purpose of abstracting the air 
out of proper vessels, in order to pio- 
duce a vacuum. The principle on 
which the air-pump is constructed, is 
the elasticity of the air, as that on which 
the common or water-pump is founded, 
is the gravity of the same air. The 
structure of the air-pump is, in itself, 
more simple even thiui that of the water- 
pump. The latter .supports two prin- 
oipis.s, g*avilv and elasticity: so that 
the water-pump must first be an alr- 
pum|): that is, must raisi' the air before 
it can raise the water. In efli et, water 
being a dormant urielastic fluid, needs 
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aome external agent to make it ascend ; 
whereas, air ascends by its own elasti* 
nty. The invention of this noble in¬ 
strument, is ascribed to Otto Guericke, 
of Magdeburg, in 1654. A variety of 
improvements have been, from time to 
time, made upon it by Boyle, Hawks- 
BEE, and CUTUBERTSON. 

Pttmpion, or pumpkin. See Gourd. 

PlJNCJl, a compound liquor, com¬ 
posed of sugar, acid, generally lemon- 
juice, and brandy, rum, or other spirit¬ 
uous liquor. We merely define this 
liquor to observe, that such mixtures, 
however agreeable to persons in health, 
shouhl never be drunk by the valetudi¬ 
narian and dyspeptic, as they are always 
accompanied with mure or less inconve¬ 
nience. 

PUNCHEON, the name of a cask, 
used chiefly for holding rum, and con¬ 
taining generally about 130 gallons. 

PUNCTUATION, the art of di¬ 
viding a written composition into sen¬ 
tences, or parts of sentences, by points 
or stops, for the purpose of marking the 
different pauses winch the sense re¬ 
quires. 

Punctuation is not sufficiently at¬ 
tended to by the generality of epistolary 
writers. The best rules for punctuation 
are to be found in the writings of per¬ 
sons who are attentive to this brancli of 
learning. But our best writers are not 
always attentive to this art j it very 
commonly devolves upon the printer to 
apply such punctuation as he thinks 
proper; and to the honour of printing, 
this is, in general, well done. We have 
paid some attention to this subject in 
the composition of our work, and trust 
that our ownexarnple will not be useless. 

Tlie conm:i, (, ) represents the short¬ 
est pause j the semicolon (; ) the next 
longer ; the colon ( :) still longer, and 
the period (.) a complete or full stop. 
The precise duration of these must de¬ 
pend chiefly on the degrees of slowness 
or rapidity observed in reading, and the 
nature of the subject. 

A useful little Essay on Punctuation^ 
by, we believe, a Mr. Robinson, was 
published some years since, which those 
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who are desirous of becoming adepts in 
this useful art, would do well to study. 

Puncture in Farriery. See Quittor. 

PUNISHMENT has been usually 
deffna) any infliction or pain imposed in 
vengeance for a crime. Or in other 
words it may be said to be the infliction 
of evil upon a vicious being, not merely 
because the public advantage demands 
it, but because there is apprehended to 
be a certain fitness and propriety in the 
nature of thing.s, that renders such suf¬ 
fering, abstractedly from the benefit to 
resu I t,as the suitable concomitant of vice. 

In punishmeiit, however, as in other 
cases, the only measure of equity is 
utility j whatever is not attended with 
any beneficial purpose, cannot be just. 
If, therefore, in inflicting suffering on 
another, it is neither for his own benefit 
nor for the benefit of others, the in¬ 
fliction must be wrong. The mere in¬ 
dignation or horror which we conceive 
against vice, cannot justify us in put¬ 
ting any being to useless torture. Pu¬ 
nishment, therefore, unless as a means 
of reform or prevention of crime, is pe¬ 
culiarly absurd. 

But leaving these abstract opinions, 
what is the fact relative to crimes and 
punishments in this country. Do we 
And that imprisonment and punish¬ 
ment, whilst the causes which produce 
crime are in active operation, have that 
effect in preventing the commission of 
it, which we all most anxiously desire ? 
On the contrary, is it not a fact, that, 
although heinous crimes havediminished 
in this country, more insidious and de¬ 
moralizing ones have &|>rung up, and 
are, at this moment, preying upon the 
very vitals of the population } 

That crimes and prosecutions for 
crimes, have incieased during the pre¬ 
sent century in u frightful ratio, is be¬ 
yond dispute. By official accounts, it 
appears, that in the year 1805, the num¬ 
ber of criminals committed for trial in 
England and Wales, was 4,605, whereas 
in the year 1817j the number was 
13,932. Of those in 1805, 350 weie 
sentenced to death, 63 of wliom weic 
executed ; of those in 1817 » 1802 were 
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sentenced to deatln and 115 executed ! 
The number of persons committed for 
crime, w not, we believe, at the present 
time, 1820, so great as in 1817 ; but it 
is still great, and imperiously demands 
some measures more effective than any 
which have been hitherto adopted for 
the prevention of the immoral pesti¬ 
lence. Coercion and punishment have 
been tried in vain : it is quite time to 
have recourse to a better and more be¬ 
nevolent system. The efforts of Sir 
James Mackintosh, in the House of 
Commons, foi the alteration of the penal 
laws, cannot be sufficiently applauded ; 
but we are sorry to observe, that they do 
not appeal to have been seconded with 
that zeal and energy which oidy can 
bring them to a successful and advan¬ 
tageous issue. Our penal code still 
requires much farther and more exten¬ 
sive revision and alteration. See Cir¬ 
cumstances, Education, Mind, and 
Prison. 

PUNNING, the application of words 
or expressions, to meanings different 
from those which they coiiimouly imply. 

Some writers are fond of puns ; wits, 
or would-be wits, who aie not writers, 
much more so. he scintillation pro¬ 
duced by odd and unexpected combi¬ 
nations of ideas in company, affords a 
sort of zest or cayenne-pepper for grown 
ladies and gentlemen, who are not con¬ 
tented with plain and ordinary stimu¬ 
lation. But there are iii.iny instances 
where such cayenne-pepper has been 
found, by far, too hot, and which has 
produced a sort of excoriation which 
required u long time to heal : and at 
last has left visible escars, which have 
never been either forgotten or forgiven. 

Some persons fond of such sauce, 
mere wordy wits, would rather give 
pain and offence to others, than avoid a 
piquant remark in the shape of a pun. It 
may be questioned, however, whether 
the disposition for punning does not ori¬ 
ginate in a paucity of original thought. 
Punning is a practice, therefore, to 
which we advise the reader not to give 
way. 

PUPIL, in anatomy, the dark, round 
opening in the middle of the eye, sur- 
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rounded by the iiis, which iweives the 
rays of light. The pupil dilates, oris 
coiitiacted according to the quantity of 
light which is thiown upon it: in the 
sun it appears very small, and in the 
dark very laige. A dilated pupil is said 
to be a sign of a bad eye, and that this 
dilatation may be seen before the pa¬ 
tient perceives any defect in the vision 
itself. See Eye and Sight. 

Put, or Purre. See Lapwing. 
PURGATIVES, or purging me¬ 
dicines, are such as evacuate' the con¬ 
tents of the bowels by stool, and which 
are sometimes called cathartics. 

Purgatives judiciously administered 
are the most useful and efficient medi¬ 
cines in the materia m*dica. They 
often pi event diseases, and as often re¬ 
move those actnallj t'Mstmg. Tiie u^e 
of purgatives, however, requires cantion 
and discrimination. See Cathautics, 
Costiveness, and Ceysters. 

Purgatives in Farrierg. See Aloes, 
Cathartics, Clysters, &c. 

Purgingballs forlJorses. See Aloes. 

PURPLE of Cassius, a preci()itate 
of a purple colour, produced by a mix¬ 
ture of muriate of tin with a solution 
of gold j it is used in painting porce¬ 
lain. See Gold. 

PURPLE KISH,or il/t/re.r, a genua 
of univalve, spiral, sheii-lish ; compre¬ 
hending onehundred and eighty species, 
scattered over the different seas of the 
globe; seven or eight common to our 
own coasts, Thej are sub-divided into 
several sections. The following are the 
chief species ; the tribulus^ or Tliorny 
woodcock, shell ovate, with a triple row 
of setaceous spines ; inhabits Asia,Ame¬ 
rica, and the Red sea: very rare. The 
loco, with sub-ovate shell ; four or five 
indies long; a native of China j often 
eaten by ttie natives ; contains a purple 
juice in a vesicle on the neck. The 
de\pcclns has an oblong shell, fi\e in¬ 
ches long I often found on our own 
coasts ; shell coarse, white ; fish some¬ 
times eaten, oftener used as a bait for 
cod and ray-fish. The tritonis, or Mu¬ 
sical mu I ex, has a venticose, oblong, 
smooth shell; fifteen inches long; in¬ 
habits India and the South Sea# j a »e- 
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cond variety in the Mediterranean, used 
by the natives of New Zealand as a mu¬ 
sical shell j and by the Africans and many 
nations of the east as a military horn. 
The minutissimus, inhabits the Welsh 
coast j the shell is very minute, elegant, 
and pellucid. 

PURPLES, a tenn given by the 
vulgar to the livid spots which appear 
upon the skin in malignant fevers. See 
Petechia, ar I Ttphus. 

PURSLANE, or Porlu/aca, a genus 
of plants consisting of five species, na¬ 
tives of the East and West Indies, Egyjit, 
and America. The oleracea, or Garden 
purslane, having a procumbent, succu¬ 
lent stem; and wedge-form, fleshy, 
entire leaves; seed round, black, was 
formerly used as a salad, but now very 
seldom. 

PURSLANE, the Sea, Orache, or 
AlrtpleXf a genus of plants, compre¬ 
hending sixteen species, scattered over 
Europe, Asia, and Africa ; seven natives 
of our own country: the portu/acoides, 
pedunculata, and litloraliSf are fouiul 
in salt marshes j—the patula, angusti- 
folia, and erecta, on wastes and com¬ 
mons ; and the laciniata on the sea 
sands. These plants are not used, that we 
know of, in this country : those which 
grow in salt marshes may, we think, be 
made useful in the production of soda. 

PURSLANE, the Tree, or Portu- 
tocaria, a genus, of one species, the afra, 
or African purslane-tree; it has a suc¬ 
culent branched stem, about three feet 
high, with roundish, succulent, purplish- 
red leaves. It has not been known to 
blossom in this climate ; it may be easily 
increased by cuttings of the stem or 
branches. 

PUS, or Matter, in medicine and 
surgery, « whitish, bland, cream-like 
fluid, heavier than water, found in 
phlegmonous abscesses,or on the surface 
of sores. It is distinguished, according 
to its nature, into laudable or good pus, 
scrofulous, serous, and ichorous pus. 

No pus is formed without some pre¬ 
vious inflammation of the part. It is 
sometimes of very great consequence, 
especially in cases of doubtful phthisis, 
to distinguish pus from mucus. In 
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order to effect this, let the expectorated 
matter be dissolved in vitriolic acid, 
and in caustic, alkaline lixivium, and 
add pure water to both solutions. If 
there be a fair precipitation in each, we 
may be sure that some pus is present. 
But if there be no precipitation in 
either, it is a certain test that the mix¬ 
ture is entirely mucus. If the matter 
cannoibe made to dissolve in alkaline 
lixivium, by time and trituration, we 
have reason also to believe that it is pus. 

PUSTULE, a little pimple, or ele¬ 
vation of the cuticle, sometimes globate, 
sometimes conoidal in its form, and con¬ 
taining pus, or a lymph which is, in ge¬ 
neral, discoloured. 

PUTEOLANA, a genus of earths, 
consisting of alumina, silica, and iron, 
with generally some carbonate of lime ; 
it is friable ; mixed up with water and 
quick lime, becoming hard, so as not to 
be penetrated by water ; easily melts in 
the fire into a black scoria. Three spe¬ 
cies : 

The Genuina, Puzzolana, Pozzolano, 
or Ponzolano, is found in the volcanic 
mountains of Italy; colour dull red, 
brown, or black ; with a small portion 
of lime it makes an excellent mortar, 
which hardens even under water. The 
assimilis is found in France, Germany, 
and Franconia. The cineres, or volca¬ 
nic ashes, is found in the neighbourhood 
of nnost volcanic mountains. 

PUTREFACTION, the sponta¬ 
neous process of decomposition which 
takes place in all the soft parts of ani¬ 
mals, and in some vegetables, under 
suitable circumstances of temperature 
and moisture, by which they are finally 
disorganized, and are chiefly resolved, 
when with access of air, into a variety 
of gaseous compounds. 

The term putrefaction is, however, 
commonly confined to anitna* matter. 
The changes which take place in this, 
by the process of putrefaction, or of 
the putrid fermentation, as it has been 
sometimes called, require a due »empe- 
rature, and the presence of mbisture: 
for below the freezing point of water, 
or when perfectly dry, it undergoes no 
alteration. 
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During putrefaction the parts become 
soft and flabby, they change in colour, 
exhale a nauseous and disgusting odour, 
diminish considerably in weight, and 
afford several new products, some of 
which escape in a gaseous form, others 
run off in a liquid state, and others 
are contained in the fatty or earthy re¬ 
siduum. 

The presence of air, although not 
necessary to putrefaction, materially 
accelerates it; and those gases which 
contain no oxygen are very efficient in 
checking, oi altogether preventing the 
|)rocess. Carlionic acid also remarkably 
retards putrefaction ; and if boiled 
meat be caiefully confined in vessels 
containing that gas, it remains for a 
very long time unchanged. 

Seveiul suhstances, by forming new 
combinations with animal matter, retard 
or pieicnt putrefaction ; such as many 
of tile saline and metallic compounds; 
sugar, alcohol, volatile oils, and many 
other substances also stand in the list 
of autl-puticf'actives, though their mode 
of ojieration is by no means understood. 
VVe are informed that fresh animal food, 
plunged into a cask of sugar, will keep 
for a great while f.esh and good. 

The effluvia arising from putrescent 
substances, and more especially those 
generated in certain putrid disorders, 
have a tendency to create peculiar dis¬ 
eases, or to give the living body a ten¬ 
dency to pioduce [loibons analogous to 
tliemselves. An atmosphere, thus taint¬ 
ed by infectious matter, may be ren¬ 
dered harmless by funugatiou with the 
volatile acids, more especially the nitrous 
and muriatic ; chlorine is also very ef¬ 
fectual ; the vapour of vinegar, though 
''Ometiines useful iu covering a bad 
smell, is not to be relied on. It ap¬ 
pears, however, that one of the best 
preventives of disf^ese produced by pu¬ 
trescent matter is Cleanliness and 
Ventilation. See Barm, Charcoal, 
Contagion, Plagoe, and Typhus. 

When muscular flesh is immersed in 
a stream of running water, it is partial¬ 
ly converted into a substance having 
tnauy of the properties of fat, combined 
'rith ammonia. The same changes have 
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been observed where large masses of pu¬ 
trefying animal matter have been heap¬ 
ed together, or where water has had oc¬ 
casional access to it. The white sub¬ 
stance, thence produced, has been com¬ 
pared to spermaceti; and attempts were 
made, some years since, to convert the 
flesh of horses into this matter, but 
from the offensive smell which such mat¬ 
ter possesses, or from some other causes, 
the attempts have been abandoned. 

Putrid Fever. See Typhus. 

PUTTY, a white powder obtained 
by calcining an alloy of equal parts of 
till and lead. This substance consti¬ 
tutes the base of most of the opake 
enamels. 

The Putty of glaziers is chalk or 
whiting, beaten up into a ductile poste 
with linseed oil j some persons mix with 
it a small portion of ground white lead. 
It is used for the purpose of fastening 
glass into sashes. 

Puzzolana. See Puteolana. 

PYLORUS, in anatomy, the infe¬ 
rior aperture of the stomach, which 
opens into the intestines. 

Pyracantka. See Thorn, 

PYREXIA, a fever. See Feyer. 

PYRITES, in mineralogy, a name 
formerly given to a sulphuret of iron, 
but now it is also applied to combina¬ 
tions of arsenic and sulphur, and of 
copper and sulphur. 

The common pyrites is a sulphuret of 
iron, and is found massive and crystal¬ 
lized in a variety of forms, chiefly the 
cube. It often occurs in nodules. Its 
colour is different shades of brass 5'el- 
low. Magnetic pyrites is not found 
crystallized ; its colour is generally 
brown, whitish, or yellow j it is not a 
common mineral. The principal use 
of iron pyrites is in the formation of 
green vitriol. See Sulphate of Iron. 

PYROLIGNOUS ACID, an acid 
obtained by the distillation or combus¬ 
tion of various kinds of wood. It is 
found to lie precisely of the same na¬ 
ture as the acetic acid. See Vinegar. 

PYROMETER, a machine con¬ 
trived to measure the alteration in, aud 
dimensions of, metals and other solid 
bodies arising from heat. 
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Various |>yroinefer« have beeu con¬ 
trived by Musoukn BROCK, Smeaton, 
Ferguson, L)e Luc, and Wedg¬ 
wood. Wedgwood’s* consists in a cube 
of clay, and the degree of heat is mea¬ 
sured by its shrinking This is, how¬ 
ever, said not to be an invariably good 
test. 

PVROPHOUUS, a spontaneously 
induinmable compound, which is made 
thus: Mix equal parts of honey or of 
brown sugar, and powdered alum ; melt 
the mixture in an iron ladle, and keep 
it stirred till dry ; reduce the dry mass 


to powder, and introduce it into a com¬ 
mon phial, coated with clay, and pla¬ 
ced in a crucible of sand. Give the 
whole a red heat, and when a blue flame 
appears at the neck of the phial, allow 
it to burn a few minutes, then remove 
it from the fire, stop the phial, and 
allow it to cool, taking care that the 
dir cannot enter. 

This has been usually called Hom- 
berg's pyrophoms. It is used in the 
arts for similar purposes as phosphorus. 

Pyrotartarous acid. See Tartar. 
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QUACKERY, the pretension to, 
and the practice of, any art or sciei.ee, 
without knowledge or judgment, aii<l 
without any rational principles. The 
term is chiefly applied to pretenders to 
the knowledge and practice of medi¬ 
cine, 

Quackeri^ of every kind is so exceed¬ 
ingly injurious to mankind, that no ar¬ 
guments of oura are required to en¬ 
force this truth. But the chief dififi- 
culty relative to quackery, in all science 
and art, as well as medicine, is to dis¬ 
tinguish the quack from the genuine 
and sincerely scientific. It is to be la¬ 
mented that quackery is not c»»nfined 
to ihe illiterate part of the comm unity. 
Many persons professedly scientific, as 
well as many physicians, aie too often 
mere quarks ; and such quacks too, as 
from the imposing attitude which they 
present, are more mischievous than the 
more vulgar and ignorant pretender, 
whose qualities and craft are conspicu¬ 
ous and evident. Relative to health, 
mankind, unfortunatelj, are too willing 
to be deceived- This disposition has 
contributed to make more quacks, both 
ill and out of the profession, than any 
thing else ; and until we can make up 
our minds to bear and to bear the truth, 
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the reign of quackery will not terminate. 
There is something very fascinating in 
mystery ; but we may generally con¬ 
clude that where mystery begins, there 
goon sense, as well as comuion sense, 
most usually ends. The remedy for 
the evils of quackery is very situfile, 
and rests with ourselves: quacks should 
never be encouraged, either by a pur¬ 
chase of their nostrums, or their pre¬ 
tended knowledgej Interest, it should 
be remembered, is their pole-star. See 
the next article. 

QUACK-MEDICINES, those me¬ 
dicines which are sold in the shops as a 
specific remedy for some disease, or un¬ 
der the name of some person, either 
fictitious or real, accompanied also with 
printed directions for their use, and to 
which are affixed stamps according to 
low. 

Although we protest against quack¬ 
ery of every kind, we are obliged to 
admit, that the quack has ocrasioiially 
blundered upon medicine.s which are 
useful. The composition of some few 
we have described in the order of the 
alphabet; perhaps the best service we 
can render our readers will be, instead 
of a dissertation on the evils of quack- 
ery, to give them a concise detail of 
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the composition of the most popular 
quack-medicines, by which th^ will be 
better enabled to judge of their several 
pretensions, and to know to what credit 
they can, or ought to be entitled, 

Jgue Drops, called also Fowler's 
arsenical solution : Take of white arse¬ 
nic, in fine powder, and of sub-carbo¬ 
nate of potash, from tartar, of each 
sixty-four grains; of distilled water one 
pint. Boil them together in a glass 
vessel, until the arsenic is entirely dis¬ 
solved; when cold add of compound 
spirit of lavender four fluidrachms; 
lastly add to the solution as much more 
distilled water as may be requisite to 
make it exactly fill a pint measure. 
This is the form of this medicine order¬ 
ed by the Loudon College. The dose 
is, for adults, twelve drops, three times 
a day ; for stout hoys from ten to twelve 
drops; young boys and girls, from 
seven to ten drops ; for children under 
seven years, from five to seven drops; 
anrl for those from two to four years, 
from two to five drops. See Ague and 
Arsenic. 

Anderson's Pills, See Scots Pills, 
below. 

Anodyne Necklace : The roots of 
henbane strung in the form of beads. 

Antivenereal Drops. Muriate of iron, 
with a small proportion of corrosive 
sublimate. 

Balsam of honey. Tincture of ben¬ 
zoin, or tolu. 

Balsam of Liquorice. Compound 
tincture of camphor, with a small por¬ 
tion of oil of aniseed. See Camphor. 

Barclay's antibilious pills. Take of 
extract of colocyuth two drachms; of 
resin of jalap one drachm ; of almond- 
soap one drachm and a half; guaiacum 
three drachms; of emetic tartar eight 
grains j of the essential oils of juniper, 
curraway,and rosemary,each four div^ps; 
syrup of buckthorn sufficient to form 
a mass, which divide into sixty-four 
pills. 

Bateman's Drops. See Bateman’s 
Drops. 

Baume de Vie. See Baume de Vie. 

Black Drop : Take half a pound of 
opium sliced j three pints of good ver- 
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juice, and one ounce and a half of nut¬ 
megs, and half an ounce of saffron. 
Boil them to a proper thickness, then 
add a quarter of a pound of sugar, and 
two spoonfuls of yeast. Set the whole 
in a warm place, near the fire, for six 
or eight weeks, then place it in the open 
air till it become a syrup; lastly, de¬ 
cant, filter, and bottle it up, adding a 
little sugar to each bottle. One drop 
of this pieparation is considered equal 
to about three of the tincture of opium, 
described under Opium. 

This preparation was long a suppo¬ 
sed secret, but a similar one is described 
by Van Helmont, two hundred years 
ago. It appears that the acid combines 
with the morphia of the opium, and 
forms on acetate of morphia. It is said 
that the black drop is not only more 
powerful but less distressing in its ef¬ 
fects than any other narcotic combina¬ 
tion. The sedative liquor of opium, 
prepared by Batley, is supposed to 
owe its properties to the combination of 
opium with some vegetable acid, and to 
be derived also from Van Helmont’s 
writings. 

British oil. See British oil. 

Brodum's Nervous Cordial, consists 
of the tinctures of gentian, columba, 
cardamoms, and bark, with the com¬ 
pound spirit of lavender, and wine of 
iron. 

Cephalic snujf. The basis of this is 
asarabarca, diluted with some vegetable 
powder. 

Chamomile Drops. Spirit of wine, 
flavoured with essential oil of chamo¬ 
mile. 

Charcoal, Lardner's prepared, con¬ 
sists of prefiared chalk finely powdered, 
and rendered grey by tlie addition of 
charcoal. 

Chelsea pensioner. Take of gum 
guaiacum one drachm ; rhubarb two 
drachms; cri-am of tartar one ounce ; 
flowers of sulphur two ounces ; one nut¬ 
meg. The whole must be finely pow¬ 
dered, and made into an electuary with 
clarified honey. Dose, two spoonfuls 
night and inorriing. Given for rheu¬ 
matism. 

Cheltenham Salts. A factitious com- 
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pound has beeij Jong sold, as a purga- 
tive, under this name, which is said to 
be very efficacious, and by some even 
thought superior to the salts obtained 
from the Cheltenham water itself. It 
is prepared by rubbing together the 
following salts; sulphate of soda one 
hundred and twenty grains; sulphate 
of magnesia sixty-six grains} muriate 
of soda tea grains ; sulphate of iron half 
a grain. 

China's worm lozenges. These are 
of two kinds } the yellow and the brown 
lozenge. The yc//ou> lozenges are made 
thus: Take of saffron half an ounce} 
of water one pint} boll and strain ; add 
one pound of calomel, white sugar twen- 
t3'-eiglit pounds; mucilage of gum 
tragucanth as much as is sufficient to 
toll ou; to an exact thickness, so that 
each lozenge may contain one grain of 
calomel. 

Tilt* brown lozenges are made thus : 
Take of calomel seven ounces; resin 
of jalap three pounds and a half; white 
sugar nine pounds; mucilage of gum 
tragacanth a sufficient quantity so that 
each lozenge may contain half a grain 
of calomel. 

The yellow lozenges are taken in tlie 
evening, the brow’u the succeeding 
morning. Doses from one to six. 

Cough Drops, of which various kinds 
are advertised from time to time, are 
generally some preparation of opium. 
See Black Drop above. 

Daffy's Elixir. .See Daffy’s £lix- 

ER. 

Dalbys Carminative. See Dalby’s 
Carminative. 

Dixon's anlibilious pills, are compo¬ 
sed of aloes, scummony, rhubarb, and 
emetic tartar. 

Dinner pills. Lady Webster's, or 
Lady Crespigny's pills : Take of aloe* 
six drachms} of mustiche and red roses, 
of each two drachms ; of syrup of worm¬ 
wood a sufficient quantity to make a 
mass. To be divided into pills of three 
grains each. 

Dutch, or Haerlem Drops, are ob¬ 
tained by distilling oil of turpentine in 
a glass retort, till a red balsam is left, 
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which in the drops. A mixture of oil 
of turpentine, guaiacum, spirit of nitric 
ether, witli small portions of oil of am¬ 
ber and cloves, is sometimes sold for 
dutch drops. 

Eaton's Styptic. Calcined green vi¬ 
triol half a drachm; proof spirit, tinged 
yellow with oak bark, one pint. 

Eau medicinale de Husson. Notwith¬ 
standing all the attempts to discover 
the composition of this medicine, it is 
still in great obscurity. It has been 
asserted that it is a wine of meadow saf¬ 
fron } but this is doubtful. Some sup¬ 
pose that It is either a composition of 
meadow saffron and henbane, or mea¬ 
dow safiion and white hellebore. See 
Meadow Saffron. 

Essence of Colt's foot. See Camphor. 

Essence of mustard, Whitehead's, is 
kept in two forms. The liquid essence 
of niustani consists chiefly of oil of 
turpentine, in which has been infused 
mustard seed ; and an addition of cam¬ 
phor and spirit of rosemary. 

The fulls, or solid essence of mustard, 
is chiefly composed of gum guaiacum. 

Friar's Balsam. See Benzoin. 

Godfrey's Cordial. See Godfrey’s 
Cordial. 

Golden Ointment, or Singleton's Oint~ 
menu See Ointment. 

Gout Tincture, Wilson's. An infu¬ 
sion of meadow-saffron. 

Gowland's Lotion ; Take of bitter 
almonds one ounce ; sugar two ounces; 
distilled water two pints; beat them 
together into an emulsion, and strain ; 
then add of corrosive sublimate two 
scruples, previously ground, with twm 
liquLdrachms of rectified spirit of wine. 
This is a powerful but dangerous appli. 
cation to some cutaneous eruptions. 

Green's Drops. The basis, coriosive 
sublimate. 

Greenough's Tincture for the teeth. 
Take of bitter almonds two ounces; 
Brazil wood, cassia buds, and orris root, 
of each two drachms ; of cochineal, salt 
of sorrel, and alum, of each one scru¬ 
ple; rectified spirit of wine, two pints; 
spirit of horse-radish half a fluidouuce. 
Digest for fourteen days and strain. 
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Grindle's cough drops. A tincture 
made with rectitied spirit of wine, 
opium, and other stimulant materials. 

Hooper's female pills. Dissolve eight 
ounces of sulphate of iron in half a pint 
of water; to which add two pounds 
eight ounces of Barbadoes aloes; and 
six ounces of canella bark j two ounces 
of gum myrrh ; and three drachms of 
gum opopanax, all in powder. Beat 
them together into a mass. 

Hudson's preservative for the teeth 
and gums. Take equal parts of tinc¬ 
ture of myrrh, tincture of bark, and 
cinnamon water; to which add a small 
portion of arquebusade water, and gum 
Arabic. 

Huxham's tincture of hark. See Pe- 
nuviAN Bamk, 

James's Powder. See James’s Pow¬ 
der. 

James's analeptic pills, consist of 
equal parts of James’s powder, ammo- 
niHCum, and the pill of aloes, with 
myrrh ; (see Pli.Ls) with a sufficient 
quantity of tincture of castor to make 
a mass. 

Jesuit's Drops. See Benzoin. 

Madden's vegetable essence, is little 
else than the infusion of roses. See 
Roses. 

Marsdens antiscorbutic drops, is a so¬ 
lution of sublimate in an infusion of 
gentian. 

Norris's Drops. A spirituous solution 
of emetic tartar. 

Norton's Drops. A disguised solu¬ 
tion of corrosive sublimate. 

Opodeldoc. See Liniment. 

Oxley's E.%sence of Ginger : a mere 
solution of ginger in rectitied spirit of 
wine. 

Paregoric Elixir. See Camphor. 

Portland Powder. See Porti.and 
Powder. 

Refined Liquorice, is usually made 
by evaporating a solution of the pure 
extract of liquorice, or Spanish juice, 
with half its weight of gum Arabic, 
rolling the mass, cutting it into lengths, 
iiud afterwards polishing it; but it is 
sometimes said to be adulterated with 
glue, &c. 

Riga Balsam, is prepared from the 
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shoots of the Pinus cemhra, previously 
bruised and macerated for a month in 
water. 

Ruspini's Tincturefor the teeth : take 
of orris root eight ounces ; cloves one 
ounce; ambergris one scruple; recti¬ 
fied spirit of wine two pints. Digest 
for fourteen days and strain. 

Rymer's Cardiac Tincture : a dis¬ 
guised tincture of allspice. 

Scots Pills. Take of Barbadoes 
aloes, in powder, one pound ; of black 
hellebore root, jaiap root, and sub-car¬ 
bonate of potash, of each, in powder, 
one ounce; of oil of aniseed half a 
tinid ounce; simple syrup sufficient to 
make a mass. 

Seidlitz powders. The white paper 
consists of two drachms of tartarized 
soda, and two scruples of carbonate of 
soda ; the blue paper contains thirty- 
five grains of tartaric acid. The con¬ 
tents of the white paper are to be dis¬ 
solved in half a pint of spring water, to 
which those of the blue paper are to be 
added, and the draught is to be taken 
in a state of effervescenee. This is es¬ 
teemed a grateful and efficacious pur¬ 
gative. 

Selway's Essence of Senna, is a con¬ 
centrated infusion of senna, in combi¬ 
nation with an alkaline .salt, and is said 
to be well adapted for domestic use as 
a purgative. 'i 

Singleton's eye salve. See Oint¬ 
ments. 

Sodaic powders, are contained in 
two distinct papers, one white the other 
blue : the former contains half a 
drachm of the carbonate of soda ; the 
latter twenty-five grains of tartaric acid. 
These powders require half a pint of 
water. This mixture is, however, a 
bad imitation of the soda water so high¬ 
ly impregnated with carbonic acid, and 
sold every where in the shops. 

SpUsbury's antiscorbutic drops. Cor¬ 
rosive sublimate two drachms ; prepa¬ 
red siilpliuret of antimony one drachm ; 
gentian root, and orange-peel, of each 
one drachm ; shavings of red sanders 
one scruple ; proof spirit one pint. Di¬ 
gest fur a fortnight and strain. 

Squire's elixir, is opium, camphor. 
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anise, and fennel-seeds, made into a 
tincture, and coloured with cochineal. 

Steers's opodeldoc. See Steeus's 
Opodeldoc. 

Storey's worm cakes are composed of 
calomel and jalap, and coloured with 
cinnabar. 

Stoughton's elixir. See Gentian. 

Turlington's balsam. See Turling¬ 
ton’s Balsam. 

Velno's vegetable syrup. Its real 
composition unknown ; but supposed 
to consist of corrosive sublimate, anti¬ 
mony, ammonia, and subcarbonate of 
potash, rubbed up with honey and mu- 
cila£(e. 

Ward's paste for fistula, piles, &c. : 
Take black pepper and elecampane- 
root of each in powder, four ounces ; of 
fennel-seeds in powder one pound asid 
a half; of honey and sugar of each 
half a pound. Beat all well together. 
Dose, size of a nutmeg, three times a 
day. 

Ward's white drops. Prepared by 
dissolving mercury in nitric acid, and 
adding a solution of muriate of ammo¬ 
nia ; or they are made with a solution 
of corrosive sublimate, with muriate 
of ammonia. 

The composition of many other 
quack medicines might be added to 
this list, but we have made it, we pre¬ 
sume, sufficiently extensive to show 
our readers t'ne real nature of these 
mysterious compounds. 

QUADRAN7', a mathematical in¬ 
strument of great use in astronomy 
and navigation, for taking the altitudes 
of the sun and stars; and also for taking 
angles, in surveying heights and dis¬ 
tances, &c. 

Quadrants are of various kinds ; the 
common, or surve>ing quadrant; the 
astronomical quadrant ; Cole’s qua¬ 
drant ; Adams’s quadrant; Collins’s, 
or Sutton’s quadrant; Davis’s qua¬ 
drant ; Gunner’s quadrant; Gunter’s 
quadrant; Hadley’s quadrant, &c. 

QUADRUPED, or Quadrupesy an 
animal having four feet; it is, however, 
more commonly applied to those ani¬ 
mals which have four feet, a hairy body, 
produ' e viviparously, and suckle their 
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young, such are the horse, ox, lion, 
&c. 

Quail. See Partridge. 

QUAMOCLIT, or Ipomcea qua- 
moclit, a species of the Scarlet Con¬ 
volvulus, or ipomcea, a genus of 
plants, consisting of twenty-eight spe¬ 
cies, chiefly natives of the West Indies 
and South Anieriea, many of India ; 
one or two of the Cape. 

The Quamoclit, or Indian pink, with 
axillary red flowers, is an uiinual plant, 
but will not bear the open air of tins 
country. It is best propagated by seeds 
sown in a liot-bed. In favourable sea¬ 
sons, they may be transplanted into 
borders. 

One or two of this genus are peren¬ 
nial. 

QUAKTNG-GRA.SS, or Briza, a 
genus of plants compreiieiiding seven 
species, chiefly natives of Europe, and 
several of our own cotintry. The tninor 
and media, are both foniid wild in oni 
meadows. The last is eaten by cattle, 
and makes tolerable hay, 

QUAltANTINE, the time which a 
ship, suspected to contain the infection 
of the plague, or other pestilential dis¬ 
ease, is restricted from intercourse witli 
the shore. The term literally implies 
the period of forty days, but it is also 
often applied to any term in which the 
ship is restricted from intercourse with 
the shore, in consequence of supposed 
pestilence. 

Quarantine may be ordered by the 
king, with the advice of the priv}- 
council, at such times, and under such 
regulations, as he judges proper. Ships 
ordered on quarantine, must repair to 
the place appointed, and must continue 
during the time prescribed, generally 
six weeks; and must have no inter¬ 
course with the shore, except for ne¬ 
cessary provisions, which are to be con¬ 
veyed with every possible precaution. 

*By the 45th Geo. 3. c. 10, particular 
regulations are instituted relative to 
quarantine, but we cannot detail them. 
It empowers the lords of the treasury 
to erect a lazaret upon Chetuey hill in 
Kent, to which, under certain circum¬ 
stances, persons are to repair, &c. 
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And by an order in council, dated 
5th of April, 1805, and various subse¬ 
quent orders, the mode of performing 
quarantine is further regulated. 

The penalties for a breach of the 
quarantine laws, are exceedingly great. 
See Plague 

QUARTAN, a term applied to the 
ague, in which the fit comes on every 
fourth day 

QUARTER EVIL, or Quarter 
AIL, called also Black LEGs.and a vari¬ 
ety of other names, a disease incident to 
jouijg cattle, irom one to two years of 
age. It is generally caused by putting 
young animals into too rich pasture, 
and is considered in its first attack, a 
highly infiarnmalory disease. 

The first symptoms are heaviness and 
disinclination for food; a swelling of 
the body soon takes place, generally be¬ 
ginning in the legs, and proceeding up¬ 
ward; oil feeling the iwelliug, a crack¬ 
ling is perceived under the skin ; the 
swelling sometimes extends to the loins 
and belly; the joints are sometimes af¬ 
fected, causing severe lameness. It is 
a very dangerous disease, tiud most com¬ 
monly proies fatal. 

Bleeding is the bent reined}’, if ap¬ 
plied early ; and aiso purjjatives. See 
Glauber’s salts. Scarificanon of the 
swollen parts, will also be of service ; 
after which, they should be dressed 
with equal parts of common salt and 
nitre, finely powdered, by which means 
suppuration will be induced. 

But the best remedy is prevention^ 
in Carefully avoiding the high feeding 
of young cattle, by which the disease is 
usually produced. 

The various remedies found in books 
of farriery, are, generally, worse than 
useless. In the first stage of the dis¬ 
ease, no hot or spicy medicines what¬ 
ever should be given. 

QUARTZ, or Rock-crystal, a ge¬ 
nus of siliceous earth, twenty-four spe¬ 
cies of which have been described. Its 
specific gravity is 2.6. It crystallizes in 
the form of a six-sided prism ended by 
six-sided pyramids ; some varieties are 
perfectly transparent and colourless, 
others white, and more or less opaque. 
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It is 80 hard as to give sparks when 
struck with steel, and is nearly infusi¬ 
ble. The primitive crystal, whicii is 
very rare, is an obtuse rhomboid. The 
finest specimens are brought from Ma¬ 
dagascar and the Alps. Some of the per¬ 
fectly transparent crystals found near 
Bristol and Cornwall, are sometimes 
called Bristol and Cornish diamonds. 
Rock-crystal, and other fine specimens 
oi' pebbles, chalcedony, cornelian, onyx, 
bloodstone, and agate, are chiefly com¬ 
posed of quartz. Quartz may be con¬ 
sidered as pure silica. See Flint. 
Quartz is one of the chief components 
of granite. See Granite. 

Quartz is sometimes met with in 
mountain masses, which usually pre¬ 
sent a conical appearance. The quartz 
is milk-white, and of a more or less 
granular texture. The Sugar-loaf moun¬ 
tains, near Dublin, the Paps of Jura, 
in Argyleshire, and some of the moun¬ 
tains oi Sutherland and Caithness, pre¬ 
sent instances of this formation. 

QUASSIA, u genus of trees, con¬ 
sisting of three species, as follow : 

The Ejccelsa, grows naturally in the 
woods of Jamaica and the Caribbean 
islands, where it is called the bitter ash, 
and flowers in October and November, 
It is a beautiful tall tree, sometimes 
rising one hundred feet in height, with 
a trunk straight, smooth, and tapering, 
and often ten feet in circumference, 
near the base; the bark is smooth, 
grey j leaves piniiaie; the leaflet-* ob¬ 
long and pointed; the ribs reddish; 
flowers small, yellowish green ; fruit, a 
black drupe, round, size of a pea, but 
not bitter. 

The wood, which is inodorous, is of 
a yellow colour, and an intensely bitter 
taste; alcohol and water take up its 
bitterness, which, when evaporated to 
dryness, becomes a somewhat trans¬ 
parent brittle extract. See BiTTi'Rs. 

Quassia is tonic, and has been foun I 
fclBcacious in dyspepsia, and nervous 
irritability, intermittent and biliou , 
remittent fevers, chlorosis, dtarriKe', 
and gout. Combined with nitric acid, 
it has been beneficial in typhus ami 
fluor albus. It may be gi’veti in sub- 
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ktance in doses of from ten grains to one 
drachm ; but infusion is the best form 
of administering it. 

Infusiun of q uassia. Tsi k e of q ii assi a- 
wood chipped one scruple; of boiling 
water half a pint. Macerate for two hours 
in a lightly-covered vessel and strain. 
The dose is from one to three fluid- 
ounces given twice or thrice a day, 
combined with purgatives, valerian, 
chalybeates, &c. according to circum¬ 
stances. 

Quassia is, it is said, used by the 
brewers in large quantities, instead of 
hops; and it is also said, that the malt- 
liquor so made, will not keep as well as 
that niade with hops. Bui as we are 
not aware that any accurate and com¬ 
parative experiments have been made 
to determine the fact, we must still be 
}>ermitted to entertain doubts upon this 
subject. See BuGWiNo and Hops. 

The Simaruba, Siinaruba, or siina- 
rouba quassia, or mountain damson, is 
a native of South America, Carolina, 
and the West India islands. It is a 
tall tree, with a smooth grey bark, 
which is spotted with yellow ; leaves 
pinnate, deep green above, whitish be¬ 
neath j floweis yellowish white; fruit 
five smooth, ovate, black, one-celled 
berries. 

The bark of the root is the part used 
medicinally ; it is brought to tins coun¬ 
try in long pieces, a few inches in 
breadth. It is yellow in the inside, when 
fresh ; of a fibrous texture, inodorous, 
and has a bitter, but not disagreeable 
taste. Alcohol and water, take up all 
its active matter by simple maceration, 
at a temperature of 60 °, better than at 
a boiling heat. The infusion is stronger 
than the decoctiou. Simaruba is tonic, 
and has been employed with advantage 
in intermittent fever, obstinate diar¬ 
rhoea, dysentery, and dyspeptic affeo 
tioiis. It may be combined with aro¬ 
matics and opium. The dose in sub¬ 
stance, is from one scruple to half a 
drachm ; but it is most coinmodioiisly 
given in infusion, which may be made 
thus : Take of simaruba baik bruised, 
half a drachm ; boiling water half a 
pint. Macerate for two hours in a iiglit- 
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ly-covered vessel and strain. Nitrate of 
silver, oxymuriate of mercury, super- 
acetate of lend, infusion of galls, cate¬ 
chu, and yellow Peruvian bark, oc¬ 
casion precipitates in this infusion, and 
should, therefore, not be given with it. 
The dose istwo fluidounces, combined 
with tincture of opium, or an aromatic. 

Notwithstanding its high character, 
this medicine is very rarely employed 
in this country. 

The Amara is said to be a native of 
Surinam, as well as South America 
generally ; is less tall than either of the 
preceding. It was, till lately, errone¬ 
ously supposed to produce the quassia- 
wood now known to be obtained from 
the excelsa. This is a very rare tree, 
and excels all the others in bitterness. 

Another kind of tree, called Pf crania 
AMARA, or Bitter-wood tree, has been 
described, which is so similar in its 
properties to quassia, that it does notde- 
niand a separate article. It is a tall and 
beautiful timber-tree, common in the 
woods of Jamaica. Every part of it is 
intensely bitter. And it is said to be 
superior to quassia in its medical [iro- 
perties. The wood is also very useful for 
cabinet woik, as no worm will live near 
it. 

Queen of the meadows. See Drop- 
wort, 

Queen's violet. See Rocket. 

Quitken-tree. See Pear. 

Quick lime. See Lime. 

Quick-set-hedge. See Thorn. 
QUICKSILVER, Mercury, Hy- 
drargyrus, or Argentum vivum, is a 
brilliant metal, of a silvery-white co¬ 
lour, liquid at all common tempera¬ 
tures, solid and malleable at 40° below 
zero, and gaseous at 670". Its specific 
gravity is 13,5. It has been known 
from the remotest ages. 

The principal ore of this metal is tlie 
su/phuret, or native cinnabar, which is 
of various colours, sometimes steel grey, 
at others a bright ted, from whicii the 
mercury is separated Ity Histillation with 
quick lime or iron fdini:s. It is some¬ 
times louiid also in its fluid state ; and 
in silver and lead ores, as well as mixed 
with white oxide of arsenic. It is ob- 
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tained from various parts of the globe : 
Spain, Sweden, Hungary, Germany, 
Sicily, France, Siberia, China, Japan, 
Sumatra, Peru, Chili, New Spain, &e. 

The greater part of the quicksilver 
used in this country is brought from 
Germany, in leathern skins packed in 
casks i some is brought from the East 
Indies in eartVien globular jars, packed 
in boxes. It is often adulterated with 
an admixture of lead, bismuth, zinc, or 
tin. When it quickly loses its lustre, 
is covered with a film, or is less fluid 
than usual, leaves a stain on a delf 
plate, or does not readily divide into 
round globules, but into those with 
tails it may be suspected. It is purified 
by distillation with iron filings ; or by 
agitation in dilute sulphuric acid, un¬ 
til the acid ceases to become turbid; 
and then, after washing and drying the 
globules into which it has been divided, 
passing them through a pin-hole iu the 
bottom of a funnel of writing paper. 
Its passing through shammy leather is 
no test of its purity. 

Mercury combines with many of the 
metals, and forms a class of compounds 
which have been called amalgams. 
These are generally brittle and soft. 
One part of potassium with 70 of mer¬ 
cury, produce a hard and brittle com¬ 
pound. If mercury be added to the 
liquid alloy of potassium and sodium, 
an instant soliditication ensues, and heat 
enough to inflame the latter metal is 
evolved. An amalgam of zinc and 
mercury is used for electrical purposes ; 
one of tin and mercury for silvering 
looking glasses. See Looking glass. 
The amalgams of gold and silver are 
employed in gilding and plating. 

Mercury is used for various import¬ 
ant purposes in the arts, as well as in 
chemistry and medicine. It readily be¬ 
comes oxidated by exposure to air, and 
by trituration. 

In its metallic state it exeits no ac¬ 
tion on the animal system, but when 
combined with oxygen, acids, and some 
other bodies, it is a powerful medicine, 
and sometimes a destructive poison. The 
preparations and combinations of mar- 
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cury are almost innumerable * we cahr 
only notice the most important. 

There are two oxides of mercury, the 
black, or protoxidct which may be ob¬ 
tained by long agitation of the metal in 
contact with oxygen, or by washing ca¬ 
lomel with hot lime-water j it is insipid 
and insoluble in water. It exists in the 
blue pill, see below, and in mercurial 
ointment. See Ointment. 

The red, or peroxide of mercury, is 
produced by exposing the metal in a 
flat-bottomed, long-necked matrass, 
on a sand heat, nearly to its boiling 
point, to the action of air. It becomes 
coated with red scales, spangles, and 
crystals, and is ultimately converted 
into a red shining mass. It has an 
acrid metallic taste, and is poisonous. 
When heated it acquires a black colour, 
but becomes red again on cooling; at a 
red heat it evolves oxygen, and is re¬ 
duced to the metallic state. It is rarely 
given internally ; it is used externally 
for the same purpose as the nitric oxide 
of mercury. See below. 

Mercury and chlorine combine in- 
two proportions : these compounds are 
usually called Calomel and Corro¬ 
sive Sublimate. See these articles. 

JSitric oxide of mercury, commonly 
called red precipitate, is made thus: 
take of purified mercury three pounds ; 
of nitric acid one pound and a half; of 
distilled water two pints. Mix in a 
glass vessel, and boil the mixture in a 
sand-bath until the mercury being dis¬ 
solved and the water also evaporated, a 
white muss remains. Rub this into 
powder, and put it into another shallow 
vessel, then apply a moderate heat, and 
raise the fire gradually until the red 
vapour ceases to arise. 

This preparation is a subnitrate of 
mercury ; it is in smallscales of a bright 
red colour, very acrid and corrosive. It 
is never given internally, but is applied 
as a useful stimulus to old sores, and 
for destroying fungous flesh. As a pow¬ 
der, ill the proportion of half a ^rain to 
four grains of sugar, it is blown into the 
eye to remove specks on the cornea. See 
Basilicon, and Ointment. 
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For black sulphuret of mercury. See 
£thiop*s Mineral, 

Red sulphuret of mercury^ or Facti¬ 
tious cinnabar. Take of purified mer¬ 
cury forty ounces; of flour of suU 
phu;" eight ounces. Having melted the 
sulphur over the fire, mix in the mer- 
cury^ and as soon as the mass begins to 
swell, remove the vessel from the fire, 
and cover it with force to prevent it 
from catching fire; then rub the mass 
to pQwder and sublime it. 

Thus prepared, itformsadaik red 
cake, with a shining striated appear¬ 
ance, and when reduced to powder, as- 
sutnes a rich red colour, and is then 
called Vermilion. It is sometimes 
shamefully adulterated with red lead. 
It is used, as is well known, as a beau¬ 
tiful pigment. 

It is rarely used medicinally ; when 
given internally, the dose is from ten 
grains to half a drachm : it is said to be 
useful in cutaneous diseases, gouty 
and rheumatic affections, and worms. 

Mercury with chalk : take of puri¬ 
fied mercury three ounces ; prepared 
chalk five ounces; rub them together 
till the globules disappear. This is said 
to be alterative and useful in scald 
head, and other cutaneous affections ; 
it is a useful alterative for children. The 
dose may be from five grains to half a 
drachm twice a day, inixed with any 
viscid substance. 

It is known in domestic economy as 
a useful powder for polishing plate. 

The preparation of white precipitate 
of mercury, or white precipitate, we need 
not describe. It is only used exter¬ 
nally as an ointment, in the proportion 
of one drachm to an ou,nce and half of 
lard, for some cutaneous eruptions, par¬ 
ticularly the itch. Its use, however, 
requires caution. 

Mercurial pills, commonly called the 
blue pill. Tuke of purified mercury, 
by weight, two drachms ; confecUoi. of 
the red rose three diachms; liquorice 
root powdered one drachm. Rub the 
mercury with the confection until the 
globules dl.-appear; then add the li¬ 
quorice root, and beat the whole toge- 
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ther until they are thoroughly incorpo¬ 
rated. 

These pills are stimulant and anti- 
syphilitic, and are the most comraonform 
under which mercury js exhibitj^dl 
the cure of venereal anectioiis. Th^ dqse 
is from six to eight grains, or two^pjil]s 
twice a day till the mouth is alfecteu. 
Liar^^er tloses are apt to excite purging. 

lor the treatment of persons who 
have taken any of the preparations of 
quicksilver as a poison, or by mist^e, 
see Corrosive SuBLiMAtE, and Poio 

SONS. 

QUILLS, the large feathers taken 
out of the end of the wings of geese, 
swans, crows, ffec. They are denomi¬ 
nated from the order in which they are 
fixed in the wing -. the second and thiiii 
quills are the best for writing. Crow 
quills are chiefly used for drawing. The 
constituent of quills is chiefly albiimeu. 

To liaiden a soft quill, thrust the 
barrel into hot ashes, stirring it till it is 
soft; then taking it out, press it almost 
flat upon your knee with the back of a 
penknife, and afterwards reduce it to 
roundness with your fingers. Or set 
water and alum over the fire, and while 
it is boiling, put in a handful of qttiills, 
the barrels only, for a minute, and the.u 
lay them by. 

A thousand quills, in commerce, con¬ 
sists of tweUe hundred. They are judg¬ 
ed of by their size and weight. Parti¬ 
cular attention should be paid on pur¬ 
chasing quills, that they are not left- 
handed : that is, not of the left wing. 

QUINCE-Tree, or Pyrus Cydonia, 
We have described this tree, and the 
mode of its propagation, under Pear, 
to which, therefore, we refer. Wes^all 
here only consider the quince medici¬ 
nally, merely adding that the Portugal 
quince is most esteemed. 

The seeds of the quince are the parts 
employed. They contain a consider¬ 
able quantity of mucus, which is ex¬ 
tracted by boiling water thus: 

Decoction of quince seed : take of 
quince seeds two drachms; wafer, a 
pint. Boil tiiem over a gentle fire for 
ten minutes, and strain. Alcohol, acids. 
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and iuo»t of the metallic salts, coagulate 
the mucus thus obtained, they should, 
therefoie, not be mixed with it. It must 
also be used as soon as it is made, as it 
soon spoils. It is used as a gargle in 
aphthous alfections, and ulcerations of 
the mouth ; and as a local demulcent in 
tenesmus. A diluted solution of it in> 
sorted beneath the eyehds, is useful to 
t^tond the acrimonious discharge iii 
violent inflammations of the eye. 

QUINSY,orCyaoHpAe, asore throat. 
There are various kinds of this com* 
plaint. See Crodp, Mumps, and Sore 
'I'hroat 

QUINSY, or Sore Throat of 
Horses, is often a symptom of catarrh 
or cold. The chief symptom is great 
pain and difficulty of swallowing, and 
generally accompanied with fever. 
Bleed freely, then blister the throat. 
The head should also be steamed fre¬ 
quently ; and the horse should be 
offered some good gruel very often. No 
medicine should be forced down the 
throat until the soreness is quite gone, 
and the animal can swallow freely ; a 
laxative may then be given ; or small 
doses of nitre and emetic tartar. 

QUITTOR, or Quitter, a fistu¬ 
lous sore, in the coronet of the horse’s 
foot, generally on the inside. It is 
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caused by bruises, or by matter forming 
in the lower parts of the foot, from pricks 
in shoeing, bruises from gravel, neglect¬ 
ed corns, &c.; and having no vent be¬ 
low, working its way upward to the 
coronet. 

In slight cases, it will be sufficient to 
apply a solution of blue vitriol by means 
of a syringe j in' more severe cases the 
opening must be enlarged, and the cal¬ 
lous edges of the sinus be destroyed by- 
some strong caustic: corrosive subli¬ 
mate is very effectual. It may be ap¬ 
plied by moistening a narrow slip of 
paper with butter of antimonv, strewing 
the powdered sublimate upon it, and 
twisting the paper so as to bring it to a 
point. This must be forced into the 
sinus with a whalebone probe. In a few 
days a core will come out, and leave an 
open, healthy-looking sore, which must 
be dressed daily with a solution of blue 
vitriol, or compound tincture of myrrh. 
In some cases the actual cautery tvill be 
necessary ; and a stimulating poultice 
may, also, sometimes be of service. 

Quittor-bone. See the preceding ar¬ 
ticle. 

QUOTIDIAN, a term applied to 
an ague, or intermittent fever, the pa¬ 
roxysms of which return every day. 
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R, or R/, is placed at the beginning 
of a physician’s prescription,and implies 
recipe, or take. See Recipe. 

Hobbit. See Hare, 

Rabies canina. See Bite of A Mad- 
DOG, and Hydrophobia. 

Rack. See Aurack. 

Rack, See Stable. 

Racoon. SeeUasus. 

RADIANT MATTER. If a solar 
beam be refracted by a prism, and the 
coloured image received upon a sheet of 
paper, it will be found, on moving the 
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hand gently through it, that there is an 
evident increase of temperature towards 
the red ray. If the coloured rays be 
thrown successively upon delicate ther¬ 
mometers, it will be found that, if the 
heating powers of the violet rays be con¬ 
sidered as 16 , that of the green rays 
will be 26 , and of the red 55. These 
circumstances suggested the possibility 
of the heating power of the spectrum ex¬ 
tending beyond the red ray ; aiul expe¬ 
riment has proved that a thermometer in 
the red ray rose?” ten minutes j but 
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i 'ust beyoud the red ray the rise was 9*. 
tisevident, therefore, that independent 
of the illuminating rays, there are others 
which produce increase of -temperature; 
they are also possessed of less refrangi- 
bility than the visible rays. That these 
calorific rays aresusceptibie of refraction 
and reflection is proved by the intense 
beat produced when the solar rays are 
concentrated into a focus by a lens, or 
by a concave mirror. 

The radiant matter emitted by ter¬ 
restrial bodies at high temperatures, 
agrees, in many of its properties, with 
that constituting the solar rays; but in 
other respects it presents material dif¬ 
ferences. The effect we perceive in ap¬ 
proaching a fire, chiefly results from ra¬ 
diation ; and if a concave metallic mir¬ 
ror be held opposite the fire, a healing 
and luminous focus will be obtained. 
This radiation goes on in all elastic me¬ 
dia, and in the Toricellian, and air- 
pump vacuum. 

The affections of terrestrial radiant 
matter, are best demonstrated by em¬ 
ploying two concave mirrors of planish¬ 
ed tin, or plated copper, placed at the 
distance of 10 feet asunder ; if the flame 
of a candle be placed in the focus of 
one mirror, a heutiugaiid luminous focus 
is obtained from the other; but if a 
plate of glass be now interposed between 
the two mirrors, the rays of heat are ar¬ 
rested, while those of light freely pass¬ 
ing through the glass, are collected as 
usual in the opposite focus. This, there¬ 
fore, proves a difl’erence between the 
solar and terrestrial ray. The rays of 
the former pass through glass without 
heating it; the rc'ys of the latter are 
stopped by the glass, and it becomes 
hot when opposed to them. See Burn¬ 
ing G|.Ass, and Colours. 

RADISH, or Uaphanus, a genus of 
plants, comprehending eight species, 
scattered over the globe, of which one is 
a native of our own country. The fol¬ 
lowing are the chief: the Sativus, or 
Cormnoa garden radish, with lyrate 
leaves; siliques cylindrical, swelling 
into knobs, two-celled j a native of 
China. Three varieties: the Common 
radish, root long, red on the outside j— 
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Turnip-rooted radish j root orbicular, 
white j—the black Spanish radish j root 
orbicular, black. 

They are all annual plants, and raised 
from seeds by different sowings, from 
the end of October till April or May ; 
they should have a light tine mould ; 
and the more early sowings be made on 
borders under warm walls, or in simi¬ 
lar places, and in frames and covered 
glasses. 

The liaphanistrum, white-flowered, 
jointed charlock, or wild radish, has also 
lyrate leaves j the siliques are cylin¬ 
drical, jointed, smooth, one-celled j 
found wild in our own corn-fields. 

Radishes form an agreeable variety 
of salad for the robust, but are to be 
carefully avoided by the valetudinarian 
and dyspeptic; for these, the tender 
leaves of the radish are much better than 
the root itself. 

Radish, the horse. See Horse-Ra¬ 
dish. 

Raft, the life. See Life-Raft. 

RAGSTONE, in mineralogy, a va¬ 
riety ol‘ trap or basalt of a black colour, 
with numerous white dots, and black 
lamciim of basaltine, which give it a 
dark brownish-grey appearance. It is 
found in large masses, inclosing rounded 
pebbles of the same substance; it ac¬ 
quires an ochry crust by exposure to 
the air, and shines internally from a 
number of minute particles. It melts 
into a porous black mass, partly porce¬ 
lain, partly enamel. It consists of si¬ 
lica, alumina, and oxide of iron. It is 
found in various parts of England, and 
is used for giving a keen edge to knives, 
chisels, and other edge tools. 

Ragwort. See Groundjikl. 
RAGWORT, the AFuigAN, or 
Othonna, u genus, comprising thirty- 
five species, n.ilives mostly of the Cape; 
some With leaves cut or pinnate; others 
with leaves undivided, toothed, or very 
entire. The following are cultivated : 
the bulhosa, or Bulbous African rag¬ 
wort 5 the pectinata, or Worm-leaved 
ragwort; the abrotani/olia, orSouthn- 
wood-leaved ragwort; the coronopifoJia, 
or Buckthorn-leaved ragwort; the cliei- 
rlfoUa, or Stock-leaved ragwort; and 
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the arhsrescens, or Tree-nigwort. 7’hey 
produce au agreeable variety among 
other potted plants of the green-house 
kind. 

RAIL, or Rallus, a genus of birds, 
oompiehending thirty-one species, scat¬ 
tered over the globe ; three commou to 
our own country ; the following are the 
chief: 

The C'rcx, or Land rail, has the fea¬ 
thers of the body reddish brown, belly 
whitish yellow ; wings reddish rusty j 
bill and legs brown ash j inhabits sedgy 
places of Europe and Asia; nine and a 
half inches long; '.nigrates ; runs swiftly 
along the grass ; flies slowly ; feeds on 
insects and seeds; grows very fat; its 
note harsh, resembling the words crchy 
crek; lays in the dry grass, from twelve 
to sixteen eggs of a dirty white colour, 
with a few yellow spots; flesh excellent; 
found singly, but lately, in dift'erentparts 
of England in July, August, and Sep¬ 
tember, in the standing corn and clover, 
chiefly the latter. Two other varieties, 
found in the East and West Indies. 

I’he Aquuticusy Urook ousel, or Wa¬ 
ter rail, has the feathers of tlie upper 
{lart of the body olive-brown, and black 
in the middle, the lower cinereous; 
belly and vent edged with rufous ; wings 
grey, spotted with bro.wn ; tail feathers 
short, black ; legs dusky red ; inhabits 
the watery places in Europe and Asia ; 
found also in our own country ; twelve 
inches long; hides itself among the 
sedges ; runs and swims with celerity ; 
flies heavily; eggs yellow, with dusky 
brown spots. 

The Porzma, or Spotted gallimile, 
is nine inches long; inhabits Europe 
and North America, and is found m jmr 
own country; frequents the sides of 
small streams,hiding among the bushes; 
flesh good. 

RAf L-RO AD, a modern contrivance 
for facilitating the conveyance of heavy 
goods. It consists simply of smooth 
bars, or plates of iron, placed horizon¬ 
tally in two rows parallel to each other, 
at a convenient distance to receive the 
wheels of a carriage; the road on 
which the horse draw.s, lying between 
the two parallel lows, or ranges, of bars 
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or plates. The wheels of the carriage 
are usually so constructed with a ";i<'ove 
running round them, as to apply fucly 
to the respective rails, without a pofsi- 
bilityof their slipping off; sometimes this 
IS effected by an elevation on the ex¬ 
terior side ot the rails, the wheels being 
flat. In either case, the rails and wheels 
having loleralily smooth surfaces, and 
admit cf motion at a much le.-s expense 
of animal force than on the conunon 
roads of tins country ; one horse will 
draw more by means of a rail-road, than 
six could upon a commou turnpike road. 

Mr. C. Le Caan, has latterly im¬ 
proved the construction of these roads, 
by fastening the rails or train-plates by 
means of a tenon and mortise, each hav¬ 
ing a corresponding bevel, so that the 
head of each succeeding plate confines 
the end of the next succeeding one. 
These plates rest upon stone blocks, or 
sleepers, which should not w’eigh less 
than lyolbs. each ; they are placed three 
feet apart, and to which the plates are 
fixed by means of perpendicular, or be¬ 
veled plugs, cast iu the head of each 
plate. 

Rail-roads are in very coininou use in 
many of the coal and mining districts 
of the kingdom. They have not, how¬ 
ever, been yet conveited to all the pur¬ 
poses for which tliey are adapted. Tliey 
may, we presume, he applied to the 
common roads of the kingdom for tra¬ 
velling carriages and heavy waggons, 
with much advantage, 

RAIN, water that descends fiom the 
atmosphere in the form of drops of a con¬ 
siderable size. 

It is universally agreed, that rain is 
chiefly produced by the water previously 
elevated into the atmosphere by the lu at 
of the sun, or otherwise from the teira- 
queoiis globe. It is doubtless, however, 
produced occasionally by the foriimtion 
of water IVoin the combination of oxy¬ 
gen and hydrogen gases, at the instant 
of explosion in thunder storms, and per¬ 
haps by electricity at other tunes when 
no explosion is heard, See Thunder. 

Much has been said of the caiiM » of 
rain, and many Ingenious riYi oineses 
have been advancetl relative lu u» pro- 
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duction, but the chief agent in the for¬ 
mation of rain, is unquestionably an al¬ 
teration of temperature from heal to cold. 

The quantity of rain which falls at 
various places, and at different times, is 
exceedingly variable. At Upininster, 
in the year 1700, the animal quantity 
was 19,03 inches; at Paris, the same 
year, 21,37 inches. In 1705, at Up- 
minster, it was 1G,93 inches ; at Paris 
14,82. In the year 1774, the annual 
quantity at London was 20,328 inches. 
In 178O, atthesame place, it was 17,313 
inches; in 179-> at the same place, it 
was 19,489 ; in 1808, it was 22,98 in¬ 
ches ; the same year at Kendal,in West¬ 
moreland, it was 43,34 ; at Dalton, in 
Lancashire, 39,99 5 Chichester 36,62; 
at Bristol 32,08 ; in I8O9, the quantity 
which fell at Dalton was 50,36 ; and at 
West Bridgford, in Nottinghamshire, 
the same year, only 17,55 ; at London, 
in the same year, it was 24,95. See 
Dew, Evaporation, and Water. 

The great utility of rain, for water¬ 
ing the earth, is too well known to be 
insisted upon. 

RAINBOW, a meteor in form of a 
party-coloured arch, or semicircle, exhi¬ 
bited in a rainy sky opposite to the sun, 
by the refraction and reflection of his 
rays in the drops of falling rain. There 
is also a secondary, or fainter bow, usu¬ 
ally seen investing the former at some 
distance. There are also occasionally seen 
lunar rainbows, marine rainbows, &c, 

III the piimary rainbow, reckoning 
from the outside, the colours are ranged 
thus: red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, violet; in the secondary bow, 
reckoning from tiie outward side, they 
are violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
orange, red ; the secondary rainbow is 
produced by two leflectinns and two 
rtfractioiis from the first. See Co¬ 
lours. 

Iiai^ga7t^e. See Pluviameter. 

IlAtSfNS. Grapes p epared by suf¬ 
fering them to remain 011 the vine till 
perfectly ripe, and tlien drying them in 
the snn, or by the heal of an oven. Rai- 
Siiis aie of various kinds. The smaliest, 

• Coriiil/i raisin, is commonly called 
c urrants, and is chieHy imported from 
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the island of Zante. The other kinds 
are called Muscatel, Bloom, Sun, Bel- 
videre, Lipari, Denia, Malaga, Alexia, 
Smyrna, ^c. 

The common way of drying grapes 
for raisins is, to tie two or three bunches 
of them together while yet on the vine, 
and dip them into a hot lixivium of 
wood-ashes, with a little of the oil of 
olivesin it. This disposes them to shrink 
and wrinkle; after this they are left on 
the vine three or four days, separated 
on sticks in a horizontal situation, and 
then dried in the sun at leisure after 
being cut from the tree. Sun raisins, 
and those brought in jars, are esteemed 
the best. Currants form a pleasant 
acidulous addition to laxative grne], 
but neither these, nor any of tiie raisins, 
are of any medicinal importance. They 
are all somewhat laxative; but as they 
contain a considerable quantity of sac¬ 
charine matter, they are often very inju¬ 
rious to the valetudinarian and dyspep¬ 
tic, and should be, therefore, by them 
avoided. They appear, also, to be in¬ 
jurious to the teeth. 

Raisin wine. See Wine. 

RAM, the male of sheep. See Breed¬ 
ing. and Sheep. 

Rampion. See Bell flower. 

Ramsons. See Garlic. 

RANCIDITY, the state of fat ami 
oils, in which they become altered in 
their properties, and have an acrid or 
acid taste; and, in the case of fat, be¬ 
coming also of a rusty yellow colour. 
Animal fats and oil are chiefly liable to 
rancidity. 

Rancidity has been generally attri¬ 
buted to the exposure of fat or oil to 
atmospheric air ; as it is well known that 
when these substances are kept cool and 
closely secluded from air, they remain 
for a long period without becoming ran¬ 
cid ; heat, however, appears also to be a 
considerable agent in producing ranci¬ 
dity, From some experiments which 
have been made, fat, ora portion of it, 
has been converted into an acid, which 
has been termed the sebacic acid ; ami 
it has been supposed that rancidity auM's 
from the generation of this acid in I'at 
by the absorption of oxygen. Whatever 
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be the cause of rancidity, certain it is, 
that rancid fat, butter, Sic.are unwhole¬ 
some almieiits, and often prod nee very 
unpleasant sensations in the stomach. 
It appears, also, that wheufut is exposml 
to u certain degree of heat, it acqnireb 
properties similar to those of rancidity, 
hence the mischiefs arising from ail 
kinds of baked pastry, in which fat or 
butter is an ingredient. See Fat. 

RAN U LA, a tumour under the 
tongue. It sometimes contains mat¬ 
ter like synovia, sometimes a fatty 
matter, now and then stony concretions, 
but most commonly a fluid like saliva. 
It often acquires such a size as to prevent 
the sucking of infants, or mastificatioo, 
or speech in adults. The best mode of 
treatment is to lay the tumour fully 
open, to evacuate its contents com¬ 
pletely, and then to wash the cavity 
with any mild fluid, as milk and water : 
of course an experienced surgeon must 
be employed for this purpose. 

Ranunculus. See Crow foot, 
RANUNCULUS, the Globe, 
Globe flower, Gowland's locker^ or 
Trollius, a genus of plants, having nu¬ 
merous oblong, many-seeded capsules; 
it conslstsof two species ; the Europecus, 
or European globe-flower, a native of 
Europe, and found wild in our own 
shade-s ; the stalk is a foot high ; flowers 
yellow, large, globose; it has a pleasant 
smell, and is ornamental in gardens. 
The asiaticus, or Asiatic globe-flower, 
is a native of Siberia. 

RAPE, CoLEWoRT, Coleseed, 
Navew, or Brassica napus, is a valua¬ 
ble indigenous plant, reared in various 
parts of this country r it differs from the 
cabbage in not forming a close head. 
Being of a hardy nature, and affording 
a large proportion of green food for the 
support of sheep and other animals, and 
iu seed yielding also a useful oil, it has 
been sometime introduced as an article 
of held culture. 

The soils most adapted to this plant, 
are those of the deep and more fertile 
kinds ; of the lands long in tillage, the 
friable and loamy kinds are best for it j 
but it grows also well in fenny, marshy, 
boggy, and other coarse waste lauds, 
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which have been long in grass; for such 
lands, as a first crop, it is often the 
best., 

The usual mode of preparing the soil 
for this crop, is the same as that de¬ 
scribed for turnip. See Turnip. 

The seed should be perfectly ripe, 
fresh, and of a fine black colour; the 
quantity per acre, is from a quarter to 
half a peck, according to the manner of 
sowing; where the crop is intended to 
be consumed as green food for animals, 
a larger portion of seed is necessary, 
than where the seed is the chief object 
of the cultivator. 

When intended as a sheep feed,, it 
may be put in any time in June or 
July, but if it be for seed, August is 
the proper season. The usual method 
of sowing, is to disperse it as regularly 
ns possible over the surface of the ground 
by the liand, coveiiiig it by means of a 
hush, or other light barrow. In light 
open soils it is, however, sometimes 
ploughed ip ; in which case a larger 
proportion of seed is used. The drill 
method lias also been adojited, and, it 
is said, is su[>erior to any other. It has 
been reeoinmeadcd to soiv the seeds in 
beds, and set out the plants afterwards 
in the inamier of cabbage plants. The 
transplantation should be effected in 
September ami October. 'I'hese* latter 
methods, are, however, more applicable 
to seed crops. 

In the broad-east method, little at¬ 
tention is bestowed in the after culture; 
one hand-hoeing is sometimes given. 
But when it is planted in rows, the hoe¬ 
ing may be performed in a moie effec¬ 
tual manner by the horse-lioe. 

When the prodm'e. is intended as 
green food, it is usually fit for this pur¬ 
pose in November; and when fed or cut 
down in autumn, the plants mostly ad¬ 
vance, so as to produce a second crop 
in the sjiring, 

W'^hen the crop is left to staml for 
seed, it reijuiies to be well cleared by 
hoeing in tlie spring. The seeds ripen 
the end of June, or beginning of July. 
Care should be taken that it is not left 
till it is too ripe, or much seed will he 
lost. It is usually reaped with a sickle, 
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and laid in tliin grips or reaps, upon 
the place where it {^rows, till it is suffi¬ 
ciently dry forthreshinfj. This is known 
by the straw becoming of a whitish co¬ 
lour, and the seed ap[iearing perfectly 
black. It is usually threshed out in 
the held upon cloths laid upon the 
ground. In ^ome parts of Vorkshire 
this business formerly constituted a sort 
of festival, but it is now on the decline ; 
the method of binding the crop in small 
sheaves, and stacking it in the field, 
being luneh adopted ; bousing it in the 
barn is, however, to be preferred. 

When this crop succeeds well, forty 
or fifty bushels of seeds are produced 
per acre. Rape crops are, notwith¬ 
standing, very precarious. 

Rajie is said to be superior to turnips 
in fattening sheep. When neat cattle 
are put upon this food in its green 
state, they must not eat too much of 
it at first, as they are very liable to he 
haven by it. 

Rape-seed oi/is used for various pur¬ 
poses in the arts. It is found in com¬ 
merce of different qualities. It hrejined 
by boiling it in an open vessel, with u 
portion of diluted sulphuric acid. 

The cake left after the expression of 
the oil, has been used in various parts 
of England, particularly Yorkshire and 
Norfolk, us a manure. Half a ton has 
been used per acre; but a much less 
quantity has been found very beneficial; 
one ton for three acres or more: it 
should be broken in small pieces, and 
ploughed in about six weeks before the 
seed is sown, that it may have time to 
dissolve in the ground. When plough¬ 
ed in with wheat-seed it is peculiarly 
forcing to the crop. It is said that 
powdered rape cake strewed over the 
surfar'e of llie ground destroys the mole 
cricket, and that every insect of the 
same species may be destroyed by the 
same means. 

IIAPIIANIA, a spasmodic disease, 
which is freijueiitly epidemic in Sudhia, 
and other parts of (lei many. It is said 
to be produced by eating the seeds of 
radi'-hes, which are often mixed with 
rye in that country ; or more probably 
it is {irojneed by spurred rye. The 
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disease is attended with lassitude, shi¬ 
vering, pains of the head, anxiety, spas¬ 
modic startings of the fingers, feet, and 
muscles j with fever, delirium, stupor, 
suffocation, horrid convulsions of the 
limbs, with a sensation as if ants or 
other small insects were creeping on the 
parts. It continues from ten days to 
three months, and is accompanied with 
various appearances of the skin ; some¬ 
times a wasting of the body, with stu- 
poi, and stiffness of the joints. 

For the method of treating this dis¬ 
ease see our article Poisons, under the 
third division, acrid narcotics. 

RAREFACTION, a term used ve¬ 
ry often, and too indiscriminately ; it 
implies the act whereby a body is ren¬ 
dered rare; that is, hi ought to take 
up more room, or appear under a lar¬ 
ger hulk, without accession of any new 
matter. It is opposed to condensation. 
Our more accurate writeis restrain the 
term rarefaction to that ex|>ansion of a 
mass into a larger hulk which is effect¬ 
ed by means of heat; it is applied most 
commonly to gaseous bodies, such as 
vapour, steam, atmospheric air, &c. 
Dilatation or expansion are much bet¬ 
ter terms to exjiress the same state. 

RASH, or Rxanthemata, an order 
of diseases in Dr. Cui.i.en’s arrange¬ 
ment, including Erysipelas, Plague, 
Small-pox, Chickeu-pox, Measles, Mi¬ 
liary fever, Srarlet-fever, Nettle-rash, 
Pemphigus, and the Thrush. See tlie 
respective articles. 

RASPBERRY, or Rubus idasas, a 
well-known shrub, a species of the 
bramble, consisuiig of numerous vari¬ 
eties. The red raspberry is indigenous 
to this country ; and is found wild in 
the northern counties, in some woods 
on the south downs of Sussex, and, we 
believe, also in Wales. 

The raspberry is much improved by 
cultivation. The large kinds of both 
red and yellow, or white raspberries, 
were, it is said, brought from Antwerp 
to tins country. The yellow is most 
ailmired for tlie dessert, tlie red for ices, 
jams, &c. There is a kind cultivated 
which produces two crops annually, the 
last ripening in October; but this is 
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rather to he considered as a ccrio ity 
than as deserving cultivation for the 
jjoodnc^s of its fiuit. An ele>>ant wine 
may he made tVoni ras|d)ei rii's. See 
Wine. The red raspli'erry is one of 
the most airreeablo and wliolesome of 
the summer fruits, tint when made 
into jams it is by no means so salutary. 

Raspberries are propaf^ated tiy suck¬ 
ers, whu'h may be planted any time 
after the fall ofthele.if, and before ttie 
niuntii of March. I hey should be 
placed 111 rows, ciicli {dant tv\o feet 
asunder, and ihe jows five feet distant 
from one aiiollier. 'I'bey thiive best in 
a sandy loam, wbieh should he neither 
too moist nor too dry. I'lie lime for 
dres'^in^ them is October, when all the. 
old wood winch produced fruit the pie- 
cediiif^ summer, sliould be < nt down to 
the oionud, and the youn^ shoots short¬ 
ened to about two feet in length. The 
spaee between the rows should be duj^ 
up, and some rotten dun!^ buried m 
them. In the summer they should be 
kept clean from weeds; and once in 
three or four years new beds should be 
made, and the old ones destroyed, as 
they seldom bear well if they continue 
after that time. 

RAT, or Mus, a genus of quadru¬ 
peds comprehending foity-six species, 
scattered over the globe; sin indigenous 
to our own country. These animals 
live in holes or chinks, climb and run 
swiftly ; seek their food, which is chiefly 
vegetable, by night; and which they 
convey to the mouth by ihe fore-paws. 
Females mostly eight teats; bleed many’^ 
limes a year, bringing numerous littei.s. 
Ears short, rounded ; foie-feet generally 
four-toed, with a waity excrescence in¬ 
stead of a fifth : some of them migrate. 
They may he thus sub-divided : tail 
compressed at the end ;—tail round, 
naked ;—tail round, hairy ;—cheeks 
pouched;—earless, eyes small, tail 
short, or none, subteiraneous. The fol¬ 
lowing are the chief: 

The (Joypm, or ileaver rat, has the 
hind feet palin.ite ; inhabits the wateis 
of Chili ; easily lamed. 

The Zibelliicux, or Musk rat ; anus 
with glamh-, secietmg a ini:ak\,oily 
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fluid; inhabits the slow streams of 
[North America, on the bunks of which 
it builds, hut more sinijily than the 
beaver ; swims and dives dexteronslv ; 
a foot long. 

The Filoridest or Musk cavy, has the 
body white, tail longish, scaly ; trun¬ 
cate ; another vaiiety tawny above; 
burrows; infests houses; smells of 
rnusk ; size of a rabbit. The first va¬ 
riety inhabits India, the second the 
M^est Indies. 

The Rattus, or Black rat, is of a deep 
iron grey colour, nearly l»lack, belly 
cinereous ; body seven inches, tall eight 
inches long ; inhabits most parts of 
Europe: very destructive to corn, fur¬ 
niture, young poultry, rabbits, and pi¬ 
geons ; is destroyed in gieat numbers 
by tlie decvmanus, or Noiway rat. It 
was carried to Sontb America in 1544, 
and is now become the {lest of that con¬ 
tinent. They also swaim in Otaheite, 
^'ew' Zealand, and T\'ew Holland. 

The Dccuviamis, or Norway rat, is 
longei and stronger than the preceding ; 
hod\ nine indies, tail the same length ; 
head, back, and sides a liglit brown, 
mixed with tawny and ash-colour; 
breast and belly dirty white; inhabits 
now most parts of Europe; but it was 
jirobably imported from the East Indies, 
wheie they aie very de.struclive. Bur¬ 
rows like the water-rat; bold and fierce. 

The AmencanuSy or Ameiican rat, is 
larger than the black, but less than the 
brow n lal; upper jaw much longer than 
the lower; eolour deep biowu; on the 
belly inclining to ash; inliahits North 
America. The Mus caraco is nearly 
allied to this .->pecies. It burrows on 
the banks of rivers; it is found also in 
China, and on the hanks of the lake 
Baikal, 

'The Amjihibius, or Waler-iat, has a 
thick blunt nose, small eyes, and yellow 
teeth ; head and hodv covered with long 
hair, hlaek, mixed with lerrnginous; 
belly an iMill grey ; body seven inches 
long, t:.,l five. Inhabits Europe, the 
north oi Asia, and North America. 
Burrows ill the banks of rivers, &:c.; 
feeds on small fish, frogs, and roots; 
swims and dives well; is eaten by the 
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pike; both this animal and the otter 
are eaten occaaioimlly in France. 

The Musculus, or Common mouse, 
needs no description, and is found every 
where, except in the Arctic regions; 
sometimea white. 

The Silpaticus, or Field-mouse, has 
its head, back, and sides of a yellowish 
brow.n, breast of an ochre colour, belly 
white ; body four inches and a half, tail 
four inches long ; feeds on nuts, acorns, 
and worms ; forms magazines of pro* 
visiuns fur winter. 

l^he Mexsorius, or Harvest-mouse, is 
ferriiginnus above, white beneath j two 
inches and a half long ; tail two inches; 
very destructive to corn, &c.; found 
almost every where. 

The Striatus, or Oriental mouse, is 
about Imlf tin. size of the common 
mouse; of a grey colour; back and 
sides marked with twelve rows of pearU 
coloured spots; inhabits India j^inother 
variety in Guinea, which smells of 
musk; its bite is, by some, said to be 
venemous. 

The Barbatus, or Barbary mouse, is 
less than the common mouse, of a brown 
colour. The mexiconuSf or Mexican 
mouse, is whitish, mixed with red. The 
virginianus, or Virginian mouse, is 
white. TheoagM^jOr Wandering mouse, 
is pale ash, waved with black ; inhabits 
the Tartarian de^t-rt. The betulus, or 
Birch mouse, runs up trees, and fastens 
on the boughs with its tail ; inhabits 
the same as the preceding. The agra- 
ius, or Rustic mouse, is ferruginous 
above, white beneath; less than the 
field-mouse; found in the temperate 
parts of Russia, and is very destructive ; 
migrates sometimes in vast multitudes. 
The minntuSy or Little mouse, is the 
least of the genus, weighing only half 
a drachm ; it is found with the last. 
The saxatilis, or Rock-mouse, is brown 
mixed with grey. The isGOnonticus, or 
Economic mouse, is black and yellow 
intimately mixed; inhabits Siberia j 
lays by great store of provisions for 
winter. The rutHuSt or Red-mouse, in¬ 
habits Siberia, and is found within the 
Arctic circle. The alharius, or Garlic 
mouse, is found in Siberia, in maga- 
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ziaespf bulbous roots, especially garlic} 
back cinereous, belly white. The «ori- 
craus, Shrew-like, or Soricine-mouse j 
body yellowish grey, belly white; found 
near Strasburg. 

The Lemmus, Lemmus, or Leming, 
has the head and body black and tawny, 
disj>osed in irregular blotches; lielly 
white, tinged with yellow ; length live 
inches, tail one and a half; found in 
Norway, Sweden, Lapland, and Russia. 
They appear iu numberless troops at 
very uncertain periods in Norway and 
Lajiland, and are at once tlie post and 
wonder of the country ; they march 
like the army of locusts so emphatically 
described by the prophet Joel, spread¬ 
ing universal desolation ; they burrow 
under the snow as well as the earth ; 
they are often eaten by the Lapliinder>. 
Whence they come is not exactly 
known ; but in their migration they are 
never known to return. 

The Torquatus, or Ringed rat, is 
ferruginous mixed with yellow ; some¬ 
times pale grey ; neck encircled with a 
white collar; inhabits the northern 
parts of the Oby, and migrates like the 
lemmus. The hudsonius, or Hudson’s 
Bay rat, is ash tinged with tawny, with 
a dusky stripe along its middle ; belly 
pale ash ; inhabits Labrador. The la- 
gurus, or Hair-tailed rat j when young 
emits a musky smell; colour ash, mix¬ 
ed with dusky; inhabits the Yaik, Irtish, 
and Jenesey. The socialis, or Social 
mouse, has the body light grey, belly 
white; inhabits the Caspian desert. The 
arvalis, or Meadow-mouse, is ferrugi¬ 
nous, mixed w-ith black ; belly ash ; 
inhabits Europe, England, and New¬ 
foundland. Thegrega/is, or Gregarious 
mouse ; body black-ferruginous; belly 
whitish; inhabits Gerruany. 

The Cricetus or Hamster rat, is nine 
inches long, tail three, colour reddish 
brown, with red cheeks; breast and 
belly black ; sometimes found entirely 
black ; males bigger than the females; 
inhabits Austria, Silesia, Poland, and 
the Ukraine ; very destructive to grain, 
with which they fill their cheek pouch¬ 
es, which will hold the fourth of an 
Euglish pint; they burrow in the 
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ground, jnakiug vatilts or apartments 
ror themselves and their food: each 
young one having its different apart¬ 
ment ; each sort of grain its different 
vault. They lie torpid from the first 
cofd to the end of winter. The pea¬ 
sants frequently dig into their maga¬ 
zines, and besides the furs and skins of 
these animals, which are valuable, they 
usually find two bushels of good grain 
in one community. They are fierce, 
and make a noise like the burking of 
a dog. 

The Acceduhf or Yaik rat, is cine¬ 
reous yellow, mixed with brown above, 
below hoary white j face white j inhabits 
the deserts about Yaik. The arenarius, 
or Sand-rat, burrows in the sandy plains 
near the Irtish. The sonf^arius, or 
Songar rat, is grey, having a black line 
on its back ; belly white} formed as the 
last. The Jurunculas, or Baraba rat, 
is cinereous jellow above; beneafh 
white ; inhabits the plains of Baraba, 
and about the lake Dalai. The typhlus, 
or Blind mole-rat, has neither eyes nor 
external ears; between seven and eight 
inches long ; inhabits the southern parts 
of Russia and Poland. The aspalax, or 
Daurian rat, has no external ears ; eyes 
very small; from six to nine inches 
long; inhabits the arctic mountains be¬ 
yond the lake Baikal; called by the 
Russians the earth bear. The mariti- 
musj or African rat, is thirteen inches 
long; colour cinereous brown j grows 
to the size of a rabbit, and is by some 
esteemed a good dish ; digs large bur¬ 
rows, inhabits the sandy country near 
the Cape of Good Hope. The capen- 
sis, or Cape rat, is about seven inches 
long, and very destructive to the gar¬ 
dens about the Cape. The tafpinus, 
or Talpine rat, is above dusky, belly 
and limbs whitish; inhabits the tem¬ 
perate parts of Russia and Siberia ; in 
manners like the mole; they vary in 
colour, some are quite black. 

Various methods have been practised 
for destroying the troublesome and de¬ 
structive species of this tribe of ani¬ 
mals. Dogs, cats, ferrets, and weazels 
are their natural enemies, and destroy 
great numbers of them ; but killing, or 
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taking of rats, furnishes employment 
to many persons, who are culled rat- 
catchers. 

Rats and mice are often caught in 
traps baited with burnt leather, or 
toasted cheese. A more efficacious me¬ 
thod of destroying them is said to be 
by mixing a quart of oatmeal with six 
drops of oil of rhodium, one grain of 
musk, and two or three fruits of the 
nux vomica finely pulverized; and 
forming the whole into pellets, which 
must be placed near their holes. Ano¬ 
ther mode is to mix three parts of oat¬ 
meal and one of staves-acre, in powder, 
into a paste with honey, which should 
be divided into small pieces, and laid 
near their haunts. Another is to knead 
wheat-fionr and sugar into a paste, 
scented with a few drops of oil of car- 
raways, and after the animals have eaten 
of it for a short time, mix with such 
paste, some powdered arsenic ; one 
ounce to eight onnees of the paste, will 
be sufficient. Another nostrum is, to 
mix eight ounces of calomel with four¬ 
teen ounces of dried and powdered 
nightshade, fifty-six pounds of oat¬ 
meal, six pounds of treacle, and a suf¬ 
ficient quantity of oil of rhodium to 
communicate a fragrant smell. Ano¬ 
ther recipe directs one or two table- 
spoonfuls of dry oatmeal to be uniform¬ 
ly but thinly spread upon a tile, or 
plate j the rats, if not interrupted, will 
regularly feed there j oil of aniseed is 
afterwards to be added, and at length 
after some days, let four ounces of dry 
ootmeal, perfumed with six drops of 
oil of aniseed be thoroughly incorpora¬ 
ted with half an ounce of carbonate of 
barytes, in fine powder 

In the application of all these, and 
similar preparations, care must be ta¬ 
ken to exclude cats and dogs from 
having access to them, or the conse¬ 
quences may be fatal to these animals ; 
and in order totempt ratstodevonr these 
poisonous substances, all other food of 
which they are fond, should be carefully 
put out of their reach. 

Of all such attempts to destroy t|je.<*e 
animals, we can only say, that they will 
sometimes succeed, if they can be 
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tempted to ent the poisoned aliment, 
but they very boon discover the cheat, 
and avoKl ii> For the sake of huinu> 
iiily, it were to be wished, that other 
means thnn tliese could bu found to de¬ 
stroy them at once. A ferret, with a 
doij to attend at their holes, is often a 
very efleclHid method. It should not 
be foit;otteii, tliat if a lat eats poison in 
a dweilni'^-hou.se, he very often retreats 
under a floor, or to the ceiling,and dies, 
and the putnf) ing body is, sometimes, 
very offensive. 

Of rat-traps, the coniiuon gin is 
well known. A cask of a moderate 
lieightli has been proposed as a trap. It 
Is to be covered for the lirst week with 
bounls, stiewed with oatmeal, and ar¬ 
ranged 111 a sloping direction to the 
floor j iii'lersoine tune, a skin of parch¬ 
ment is to be substituteil for the wooden 
top of the cask, amt the former is cut 
•for several inches with transverse inci¬ 
sions lliruugli tlie centre, so as to yield 
on the slightest pressure. A few gal¬ 
lons of water, to the depth of a few 
Inches, are to be jjoured into the empty 
cask ; in the middle of the water, a 
brick or stone is to be placed, so as to 
project one or two inches above the 
fluid, so that one rat may find refuge 
ou it. The board, &c. must, of course, 
be furnished with proper bait. No 
sooner doe.s a rat fall into the vessel, 
than it retreats to the brick or stone, 
and begins its lamentations ; others soon 
follow, and share the same fate ; and u 
conflict between the rats for the iliv 
asylum of the liriek, excites all the 
rats of the neighbourhood, which liasten 
to the f it.il spot. It is said that hun¬ 
dreds may thus be can gilt. 

RAT- TAILS,anabsurd name given 
to a scurfy eruption on the back part of 
the legs of horses, exteiuliiig from the 
fetlock upward, in distinct lines. After 
washing the part well with soap and 
water, a|>|>iy mercurial ointment, or a 
mixture of lard and calomel. 

RATAFIA, a fine spirituous liquor, 
prepared from the kernels, &e. of several 
kind of fruits, particularly of cherries 
and apricots. 

R.iiali.i of clieiries is made by bruis- 
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iug the cherries, and putting them into 
a ve-ssel in which brandy has been long 
kept; then adding to them the kernels 
of the cherries, with strawberries, su¬ 
gar, ciimaiuon, while pepper, nutmegs, 
cloves ; and to twenty pounds of cher¬ 
ries, ten quarts of biandy. The vessel 
is left open ten or twelve days, and then 
stopped elose for two months before it 
is tapped. 

Ratafia of apricots is made either by 
boiling tlie apricots in white wine, ad¬ 
ding to the liquor an etpial c|uantity of 
brandy with sugar, ciiinaiuon, and the 
kernels of apricots ; infusing tlie whole 
fur eight or ten days, then straining tlie 
.liquor and putting it aride for use ; or 
by infusing tlie apricots cut in pieces, 
in brandy, for a day or two, passing it 
through a straining bag, md then put¬ 
ting in the usual ingredients. 

For the qu!ditie.s of biandy, seo 
Brandy ; but of the qualities of bran¬ 
dy, with theseadditions, we are uoteoiu- 
peteiit to speak : we cannot think tliem 
good, 

RATTA’V, Rotang, or Calamus, 
a genus of plants, comprehending nine 
species, all natives of India. They af¬ 
ford us the greater number of the or¬ 
namental canes used for walking, un¬ 
der a variety of Indian names, according 
to the length of the inteinodes, or tlie 
spread or reflux of the prickles. From 
some of tlie.>e is obtained dragon's hlood. 
Those chiefly deserving notice arc the 
following : 'The rotang, or Coiiiiiioii 
r.ittaii, having a stem with very thick, 
erect jirickles, grooved ; spadi.x 
'The t'erus, or Pliable cane, a bundled 
feet long, with equal, smooth, miiuII, 
inteniodes, and horizontal prickles ; 
spiuhx erect; calyx willi three of the 
leaflets longer. The sciphmnn, or 
Walking cane, has tlie iiiternodes long, 
subulate, glossy ; stem thick, tapering, 
reddish, oftiai spotted with Idaek, 

RA TTLE-GRASS, or Rhinanthus, 
a genus of plants comprehending ten 
species, chii'fly of tiie Cape, Levant, 
and Egypt j one, the crista galli, or 
Common yellow rattle, is u well-known 
wee<!, indigenous to our own meadows. 
Rattlesnake. See Serpent. 
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RATTLE-SNAKE-ROOT, or Se- 
MEKA-RooT, is the produce of the Po- 
lygula senega, h species of milk-wort, 
a pcrenuial plant native of North Ame¬ 
rica, and flowering ill June. The taste 
is at first sweetish, hut alter being chew- 
f<l becomes pungent and hot; these 
qualities reside in the bark, the woody 
part being inert : it is inodorous. 

Seiieka root is a stimulating expee- 
tonuit and <liuretic j in large doses it is 
emelic and l athurtic ; it fiequently 
occasions a copious spitting. An ex¬ 
tract, combined with ammonia, has 
been found efficacious in lelhaigy j it 
is also useful n l.unioial asthma, and 
some kinds of diopsy ; it has been also 
used m croup. 'I'he dose of the pow- 
deied root is from ten grains to one 
drai hiu, repeated every three or four 
hours. 

A Decoction of seneka root is made 
thus : Take of seneka root one ounce ; 
water two pints. Boil down to a pint 
and strain. The dose is from one fluid- 
ounce and a half, to three fluid- 
ounces, three or four times a day. 

Raven. See Caow. 

RAUWOLFIA, a gi'iius of plants 
consisting of four species, trees or 
shrubs of South America. The fol¬ 
lowing are cultivated : the nitidn, or 
Shining rauwoltia, a small tree, gla¬ 
brous all over, full of a white glutinous 
milk ; flowers white j berries fleshy, mil¬ 
ky. The canescens or Hoary rauwolfia, 
is al.so milky ; flowers terminal, leddish, 
scentless. 'I’hey may both be increased 
by .seeds or berries planted in pots of 
light mould, either in autumn or spring, 
and plunged in a moderate hot-bed. 
They may also be increased by layers 
or cuttings. 

Ray of light. See Colour, Radi¬ 
ant MATTER, and RainDOAV. 

RAY, or Haia, a genus of fishes, 
haviiiga broad, thin, flat body, ootiipre- 
lieiidmg nineteen species, which may be 
thus subdivided : teeth sharp, coinpii- 
sing the skates and electric ray, or tor¬ 
pedo;—teeth obtuse, comprising the 
sting-ray, and thorn-backs ;—uncertain, 
c<\mprisiiig five species, which inhabit 
the Red Sea and around the Cape of 
JOiy 


Good Hope, but which have not yet 
been sufficiently examined. They are 
all inhabitants of the sea only; they 
keep at the bottom, and in winter, co¬ 
ver themselves with mud, or sand; 
they feed on testaceous animals, fishes, 
and other suhstances j grow to a large 
size, sometimes exceeding two hundred 
pounds. The females are the larger, 
and jnoduce their young alive, which, 
like the joiing of the shark, are inclosed 
in a cjuadiMiignlar, black, horny shell. 
Flesh generally latabie j liver large, 
producing a great quantity of oil. The 
following aie tl'.e chief : 

The Batis, or Skate ; varied j mid¬ 
dle of llie back smooth; tail with a 
single row of spines ; inhabits the Eu¬ 
ropean oeean, and is the largest of the 
genus, body above cinereous, beneath 
white. Of all the laiger fishes, the 
skate is the most numerous. The 
fishes of this tiihe, |)rob<ibly, attain a 
much larger size tli.iii that ofanj indi¬ 
vidual which has been yet exainmed. 
It is only the smallest kind, that ap¬ 
proach the shores ; the larger continue 
for ever prowling at the bottom of the 
ocean, wherethey continue, perhaps, to 
grow for a century. Hence the ut¬ 
most bulk of this tribe of rays, cannot 
be ascertained. Some zoologists have 
supposed them to be the largest inha¬ 
bitants of the seas. They generate iu 
March and April ; they are very pro¬ 
lific ; three hundred eggs have been 
found iu the body of one female. la 
October,after they liave disencumbered 
themselves of their young, they are ex¬ 
ceedingly poor ; they are at the highest 
perfection in May. 

The English and Dutch carry on 
the fishing to a considerable extent; 
the season at whlcli they begin, is early 
in the winter. Skates are caught with 
hooks and lines : the Dogger bank is a 
noted rendezvous for these liih, as well 
as turbot, cod, and ling. 

'I'lie Oryrinrhus, or .Sharp-nosed 
skate; varitd ; middle of the back with 
ten spinous tubeii-les j seven ftet long ; 
ficquent on the British coasts. In di¬ 
ving for pearls, the negioes are some¬ 
times destroyed by this fi»h. 
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The Torpedo^ Torpedo, or electric 
ray, has the body entirely smooth, flat; 
inhabit* oirr own coasts, and the Me¬ 
diterranean seas ; grows to a large size ; 
sometimes weighs eighty pounds; 
jsuhliy about twenty ; colour dirty 
clayj it can live only twenty-four 
hours out of the sea. It iuhabita those 
places where the bottom is sandy, and 
buries itself superflcially, by flinging 
the sand over its back. In this situa¬ 
tion it.astonishes the unwary passenger 
by the exertion of a faculty, perhaps, of 
the most extraordinary nature. The 
instant the fish is touched, it benumbs 
the arm, and sometimes the whole bo¬ 
dy of the person who touches it; the 
same efliect is produced, even when it 
is touched with a stick, or trodden up¬ 
on by a person who has his shoes on. 
The shock given by this animal most 
nearly lesembleii that of anelectrical ma¬ 
chine; it is sudden, tingling, and pain¬ 
ful. In this animal, us well as in the 
gyrnnotus, examination and dissection 
Irave Inteiy proved, that they possess 
such arrangements of the electrical 
kind, ascertain forms of the galvanic 
apparatus much resemble : they con¬ 
sist of many alternations of different 
substances. The electrical organs of 
these fishes are more abundantly sup¬ 
plied with nerves, than any other part 
of the animal ; and the too frequent 
use of them is succeeded by debility 
and death. Notwithstanding this pro¬ 
perty of the torpedo, it appears to im¬ 
part no noxious quality to it as food : 
tiie French very commonly dress and 
eat it. The food of this species is sur¬ 
mullets and plui'-e ; it is taken at Tor- 
bay. ofl’ Pembroke, and at Waterford, 
in Ireland ; it is caught like other flat¬ 
fish. 

'fhe Pasttnuca, Sting-ray, or fire- 
flaie, has a smooth body, tail with a 
long sharp spine, another in the back : 
two other varieties. The wounds in¬ 
flicted by the spines of these animals 
are sometimes troublesome and even 
dangerous ; but these spines do not, as 
far as is known, contain any poison, as 
has been erroneously supposed. The 
spine is, howeter, a formidable weapon : 
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the arrows of the South American tribes 
are pointed with it. its usual size is 
about eight or ten pounds. I'iie fish¬ 
ermen usually cut off the tail, and sell 
it deprived of the instrument of mis¬ 
chief. 

The Clamta, Thorn back, maid, or 
old maul, is distinguished from all the 
other species of the ray by its spines, 
which consist of three rows upon the 
buck, and 6ve upon the tail, all point¬ 
ing towards its end; back cinereous, 
belly white. It is very common in the 
London market; flesh indifferent. 

RAZOR - SHEATH, or So/«i,a 
genus of bivalve shell-fish, consisting of 
twenty-three hpecies, scattered through 
the seas of the globe ; seven common 
to our own coast. They lurk in the 
sand, near low water mark, in a perpen¬ 
dicular direction, and on the approach 
of danger, dart into the sand, to the 
depth of one or two feet. As an escu¬ 
lent, the jfo/cn was known to the an¬ 
cients as a delicacy j it is still frequent¬ 
ly used as food. 

READING, the art of delivering 
written language, with propriety, force, 
and elegance. 

The art of reading is, unquestion¬ 
ably, one of considerable importance, 
and should be acquired by every per¬ 
son who has not insuperable natural im¬ 
pediments to the exercise of it. A great 
deal has been written upon this useful 
branch of knowledge ; but we cannot 
admit that ** reason and experience de¬ 
monstrate, that delivery in reading 
ought to be less animated than in in¬ 
terested speaking on the contrary, 
we do not hesitate to affirm, that that 
reading is the best which approaches 
the nearest to oral language ; that if 
at any time, it be not possible to read 
the production of some writers, like 
oral language, the fault is in the wri¬ 
ters; and thatall writing ought to ap¬ 
proach as near as possible in its style, to 
oral language, in order that it may pos¬ 
sess the greatest and most powerful 
efl'ect: for we take it for granted, that 
the living voice is the most powerful 
means of enforcing every kind of sen¬ 
timent and truth. 
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Nature m this^ aa in ail imitative 
arts, one of which reading is, must be 
our guide; and is superior to all rules 
which can be laid down. 

RE-AGENTS, in chemistry, such 
substances by which we are enabled to 
draw conclusions respecting the nature 
and properties of the bodies to be ex¬ 
amined, by means of those alterations 
which they suffer themselves, or produce 
in others. See Tests. 

REALGAR, a combination of arse¬ 
nic with sulphur, of a red colour, more 
or less lively and transparent, often va¬ 
riegated with yellow streaks, and some¬ 
times crystallized in brilliant needles. 
It is found in Sicily, Naples, Hungary, 
Bohemia, China, Japan, &c,; specific 
gravity 3,388. 

An artificial realgar has been lately 
applied to the purpose of dyeing a yel¬ 
low colour thus : Take of sulphur one 
part} of the white oxide of arsenic two 
parts} of pearl-a&hes five parts. Let 
these be fused in a crucible, at a heat a 
little below redness; a yellow mass re¬ 
sults which is to be dissolved in water, 
and filtered. The filtered solution is 
to be treated with a weak sulphuric 
acid, which produces a fine yellow pre¬ 
cipitate. When washed it dissolves with 
great facility in ammonia, forming a so¬ 
lution, at first yellow, but becoming co¬ 
lourless by the addition of ammonia. 
The wool, silk, cotton, or linen to be 
dyed, is to be dipped in this solution, 
more or less, according to the colour 
required, care being taken that no me¬ 
tallic vessels are used. On taking them 
out they are at first colourlehs, but as 
the ,ammonia evaporates they become 
yellow. They must be exposwl lo a 
free access of air on all sides, and then 
wa>hed and dried. Wool must be left 
in the liquor until perfectly impregna¬ 
ted with it, and afterwards slightly 
wrung. Silk, cotton, and flax merely 
require immersion, and should have the 
excess of fluid wrung out of them. This 
dye gives all shades of yellow, and is 
very permanent in air; but alkali and 
soap injure it; perhaps it is most ad¬ 
vantageous for taffeta, velvet, &c. 

For the treatment of persona who 
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have taken realgar by mistake, or as a 
poison, see Arsenic and Poisons. 

Reaping, and Reaping-hook. See 
Hcsbandrt. 

REASON, that process, or processes 
of the mind, by which different ideas 
or things are compared, their fitness 
or unfitness perceived, and conclusions 
drawn from such comparisons and per¬ 
ceptions. 

We are aware that this is not the usual 
definition of reason. Reason has been 
defined—A faculty or power of the soul, 
whereby it distinguishes good from evil, 
and tmth from falsehood. The obser¬ 
vations which we have made relative to 
Conscience will apply with equal force 

here. If reason in every individual 

•> 

were the same, an unerring guide, and 
always enabled us to distinguish good 
from evil, and truth from falsehood, no 
such discrepancies and discordancies as 
are found amongst mankind could exist. 
But do we not find that what appears 
reasonable to one person, appears the 
most unreasonable and preposterous to 
another I We reason according as our 
faculties or capacities have been formed 
or called forth, and hence the all-pow¬ 
erful influence of education and circum¬ 
stances in our reasonings. What hu¬ 
mility, what chanty ought not this con¬ 
sideration to teach us! See Con¬ 
science, Difference of Opinion, 
and Logic. 

Reaumur's Thermometer, See Ther¬ 
mometer. 

RECEIPT, in commerce, is an ac¬ 
quittance or discharge in writing, im¬ 
plying that the party signing the in¬ 
strument has received a certain sum for 
the whole of a debt, a part, or on ac¬ 
count. 

No receipt is valid, unless written on 
paper, stamped according to law ; ex¬ 
cept for sums under 40s. } and every 
receipt in full of all demands, must 
be written on paper on which is a stamp 
of the value of ten shillings. 

Receipt is also a term applied to di¬ 
rections for the preparation of medicine 
and other things ; see the next article. 

RECIPE, pronounced re-ci-pe, and 
more commonly but erroneously called 
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rereipt, i» u term applied lo a physician’s 
prescription, and also to other direc¬ 
tions for the prepiinition of medicines; 
it is also very often applied more ex¬ 
tensively to the directions yiveu for the 
preparation of any tiling in the arts, &c. 

It is supposed to have originated 
from the corrmiencenient of every phy¬ 
sician’s prescription being thus :Ry; 
which is now understood to imply 
recipe, or take. This mark is, how¬ 
ever, supposed to be a relict of the astro¬ 
logical symbol of Jupiter'])/. 

RECTIFICATION, in chemistry, a 
second distill.ition, in which substances 
are purihed by tlieir more volatile parts 
being raised by heat carefully managed. 
See Spirit of Wink. 

Rectified Spirit of Wine. See Spi- 
ttiT OF Wine. 

RECTUM, or Straight-gut, in ana¬ 
tomy, the last portion of the large in¬ 
testines. See Abdomen. 

RED, one of the simple, or primary 
colours of natural boriies, or rather of 
the rays of liglit. See Colour, Co¬ 
lour-making, Dyeing, and Radi¬ 
ant matter. 

Red-breast. See Warbler. 

Red Cedar. See Juniper. 

Red Chalk. See Reddle. 

Red-eye. See Carp. 

Red-gum. See Infancy. 

Red-Ink. See Ink. 

Red-Lead. See Lead. 

Red-pole. See Finch. 

Red Precipitate. See Quicksilver. 

Red Sariders. See Sanders. 

Red-sand-stone. See Sano-stone. 

Red-shank. See Curlew. 

Redstart. See Warbler. 

RED-Water, a disease to which 
honied cattle are liable. The illness of 
the animal is first observed by its sepa- 
ratiug.itself from the rest of the herd, 
and having little or uo appetite; the 
hair stands on end, the eyes are dull, 
and, when the disease is far advanced, 
appear sunk in the head ; tlie urine is 
of a red colour, and voided after a con- 
si leiable effort. It often attacks cows, 
and is generally considered dangerous; 
it sometimes proves fatal. It is accom¬ 
panied with fever. 
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The cure conusts m giving at first a 
pound of Glauber’s salts in two quarts 
of gruel, in order to clear the stomach 
and bowels; when this has operated 
give the following drench : Take of 
tincture of opium half a fiuidounce; 
acetate of lead one draclnn ; caltclm in 
powder, half an ounce; giuel ooe 
quart. Should this fail, the proportion 
of tincture of opium, and acetaie of 
lead should be increased ; and au addi¬ 
tion of aluni may sonictimea be udvan- 
lageously made. 

This disease mu^t be disliiiguished 
from influmination of the kidneys, in 
which there is a constant desire to stale, 
while only a very small quantity of red- 
coloured urine is voided ; there is also, 
in such complaint, a tenderness of the 
loins, stiffness of the motion of the hind 
parts, and fever. Bleeding is here pro¬ 
per, and covering the loins with a slieep- 
skin j a dose of castor-oil, and an ano¬ 
dyne clyster should also be given.. 

The red-water of sheep is supposed 
to be a different disorder from that 
above described. It is most probably 
occasioned by too much watery or suc¬ 
culent food, such as turnips, rape, &:o. 
The use of common salt has been re¬ 
commended, and dry food, at least, for 
the night feeding. 

Red-iving. See Thrush. 
REDDLE, Raddle, or Ruddle, 
in mineralogy, a species of the iron ge¬ 
nus, consisting of clay and oxide of 
iron; its name bespeaks its colour. 
There are several varieties of this sub¬ 
stance ; the most compact is red-chalk ; 
this is chiefly used for drawing, and is 
found in Silesia. A more common kind 
is found in great abundance in the 
Mendip hills, in Someisetshire ; it is 
called by the colour-makers Spanish- 
brown: it is used for various purposes 
in the arts: in powder, formed into 
square lumps, and ground in oil for 
paint. 

Reduction, m metallurgy. See Flux, 
Ore, Iron, Lead, &c. 

REED, or Arundo, a genus of plants 
coniprebeuding eleven species, mo»t of 
which 1110 natives of our own country, 
and may be found in ditches, moist 
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woixlh, iind btiigijuiit »vaters. Tlie are¬ 
na/ia alone demands a dry soil, and 
»liiefly flonrishes on our sandy shores. 
'I'lie Turks make their pens iVom the 
vrie/italis. 

Reeds are used for various purposes, 
chiefl) for coarse thatching; aud they 
form an excellent maierial for ceiling, 
mstead of laths. 

Heed, the Indian. See Indian reed. 
Iieed ~ mace . See Cat’s taie. 

Reeve. See Lapwing. 
REFINING, in metallurgy, a 
irranch of the general process of assaying 
metals. See Goed, Sii-veu, Iron, &c. 

RE FUNCTION, that process of 
the mind which is occupied in contem¬ 
plating ideas previously received. 

REFLECTION, in optics, that pro¬ 
cess which, wlieu the rays of light ar¬ 
rive at the surface of bodies, a part of 
them, and sometimes nearly the whole, 
is thrown back, or reflected, and the 
more obliquely the light falls upon the 
surface, the greater, in general, is the 
reflected (rortiun. In these cases tlie 
angle of reflection is always equal to 
the angle of incidence. See Colour 
and Radiant matter. 

REFRACTION, in optics, an in¬ 
flection or deviation of the rays of 
light, from their rectilinear course, on 
passing obliquely out of one medium 
into another of a different density. See 
-Colour and Telescope. 

REFRIGERANTS, those medi¬ 
cines which allay the beat of the body. 
Cold air, cold water, purging neutral 
salts, &c., are refrigerants. 

REGIMEN, in medicine, the regu¬ 
lation of diet j and, in a more general 
sense, of all the non-naturals, with a 
view to preserve or restore health. See 
Air, Aliment, Breakfast, Diet, 
Dinner, Digestion, Dyspepsia, 
Food, &c. &c. 

REGISTER, a public book, in 
which is entered and recorded memoirs, 
acts, and minutes, to be had recourse 
to occasionally for knowing and prov¬ 
ing matters of fact. Of these, parish 
registers are the most common, and 
most important} i|i these every bap- 
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tism, marriage, and burial, in Ulfc 
church or church-yard, is recorded by 
the offiriatiiig clergyman. 

Among chsseiitets who admit of iri- 
f.int bupti.Mii, each minister is supposed 
to keep a register of the several childroM 
baptized by him j but as these are fre- 
(]uently lost, it is now almost generally 
tiie custom, among dissenters, of all 4 e- 
uounuutioiis, to register tjie births ot 
their children at tlie library in Kt^d- 
cross street, Cripplegate,.London ; for 
wliicli the charge is sixpence. This re¬ 
gister is admitted as evidence in our 
courts of law. 

REGJSTER-GRATE, a grate in 
which the exit of the smoke is regulated 
by a moveable valve. See Chimney 
and Fire-place. 

REGULUS, a terra in metallurgy, 
formerly applied to the pure metal. 
Its use is scarcely known in modern 
cliemistry. 

REMITTENT FEVER, a fever 
consisting of repeated paroxysms, with¬ 
out any entire intermiaslon between 
tbeip. Remittent fevers aie much more 
dangerous than the true ilitermittonts, 
being generally attended with much 
greater debility, and tendency to pu- 
trescency, than agues. Remittent fe¬ 
vers are frequent in this country ; Uuts 
they are mostfrequent.aud often lata],to 
Europeans in hotclimates.See TypimiSi 

Remora. See SucKlNG-FlsHi.. 
REMORSE, that pain, or suffering 
of the mind, which we feel upon a con¬ 
viction that we have done wrong. Rec 
morse is one of the most terrible of tl»; 
human passions: the only possible ad-, 
vantage arising from remorse is, that it 
often induces us to adopt another line 
of conduct, more consistent with oar 
own, as well as our fellow creatures' 
well-being; and where it conduces to 
this end, it may be encouraged; but 
where remorse paralyses the mind, and 
leads to the blankness or the insanity of 
despair, it should be resisted ; for such 
are not the means to become cither vir¬ 
tuous or wise. In morals, we should 
never forget, that, liy suitable imans, 
there is no disease so desperate which 
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nigfit not, poMibly, admit of a cure. In 
this ttata of mind, therefore, benevo¬ 
lence, kindness, and hope, are aniiiia- 
ting atimuiants, and should be care- 
folty and judiciously applied. Repent- 
must is a variety of remorse; its utility 
is to be judged of in the same way. See 
CONSCIEMCB. 

RENNET, or Runnet, the juice, 
or gastric fluid, found in the stomach 
of sucking quadrupeds, which have re> 
oeived no other nourishment than their 
mother’s milk. In ruminating animals, 
which have several stomachs, it is gene¬ 
rally found in the left and lowest, which 
is, in reality, the only proper stomach. 
If this juice be dried in the sun, and 
kept close, it will keep for years. The 
stomach itself is, however, more com¬ 
monly preserved for the purpose of ob¬ 
taining the rennet, foi the coagulation 
of milk. See Cheese and Yell. 

REPELLENTS, in medicine, re¬ 
medies which drive back a morbid hu¬ 
mour into the mass of blood. Repel¬ 
lents should be always applied to the 
surface of the body with extreme cau¬ 
tion ; their application is often attended 
with great danger. 

Repentance. See Remorse. 

Reptiles, in natural history, 
those auimals which creep} it is, how¬ 
ever, in a more restricted sense, applied 
to the tortoise, lizard, siren, dragon, and 
frog tribes. 

RESIN, a generic term for a great 
variety of substances, of very diflerent 
qualities and forms. Resins exude 
from many trees, either from narnral 
fissures or artificial wounds. Most of 
the resins are soluble in alcohol; that 
matter which is obtained from vegeta¬ 
bles by the intervention of alcohol, and 
when inspissated, is hard, brittle, and 
shining, is also called resin; such is that 
obtain^ from Peruvian bark, jalap 
root, &c. Common resin, or rosin, as 
it is very often called, is obtained by 
distilling the turpentine obtained from 
different species of the fir: oil of tur¬ 
pentine passes over, and the resin re¬ 
mains behind. It may be taken as a 
perfect example of resin, and is pos¬ 
sessed of the following properties: it is 
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solid, brittle, a little heavier than water, 
and acquires negative electricity when 
rubbed. It has a slight terebiothine 
smell, is insoluble in water, readily so¬ 
luble in alcohol, which takes op about 
one-third of its weight, and becomes 
milky upon the addition of water. Resin 
is soluble in the caustic alcalies ; the 
solution is saponaceous. The nitric, 
muriatic, and acetic acids, dissolve it 
without much change; this resin is also 
exceedingly inflammable; its combus¬ 
tion produces lamp-black. 

A few of the resins derive odour from 
containing essential oil; some afford 
benzoic acid when healed ; these have 
been termed balsams. See Balsam. 
Copal, and a few others, are very diffi¬ 
cultly soluble in alcohol, and contain a 
substance somewhat analogous to Indian 
rubber. Lac and Guaiacum are resins. 

Gum-resins are natural combinations 
of gum and resin j they are conse¬ 
quently only partially soluble in water 
and in alcohol; they readil}' dissolve in 
the alkaline solutions when assisted by 
beat; and the acids act upon them 
nearly as upon resins. Ammoniamm, 
Assafatida, gamboge, olibanum, ^c. are 
gum-resins. 

Amber, also, in some of its properties 
resembles resins. 

The uses of yellow resin are too well 
known to need description. For an 
account of the other resins, and the gum 
resins, see the respective articles in the 
order of the alphabet. 

RESI*IRATION, that action of the 
lungs and diaphragm, consisting of the 
processes of iuspirution and expiration 
by which air is received into, and ex¬ 
pelled from, the thorax or chest. Ob¬ 
vious circumstances render it difficult to 
ascertain the quantity of air taken into 
the lungs at each natural inspiration, as 
well as the number of respirations made 
in a given lime; the former, Mr. 
Brande thinks, is about 15 or l6 cubic 
inches, and the latter about 20 in a mi¬ 
nute. See Anatomy, Blood, and 
Breathing. 
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flowers; others flowers on owned pe¬ 
duncles } and others are of uncertain 
division* They are mostly Cape plants, 
some indigenous to the Sooth of Eu* 
rope, or to Asia: two, the spinosa, or 
Catnmock, found in our fields and mea¬ 
dows, and another species on our sea 
coasts. The following are the species 
chiefly cultivated: the mtrix, or Y ellow- 
flowered, shrubby rest-harrow ; a very 
stroiig-sineliing plant, a native of the 
South of France; the tridentator, or 
Three-tooth-leaved rest-harrow, with 
erect shrubby stalks, and purpleflowers, 
appesiring in June; a native of Spain 
and Portugal: the Jruticosa, or Shrubby 
rest-harrow, is a beautiful low shrub, 
with purple flowers, appearing in May 
and June; a native of the South of 
France ; the rotundifolia, or Round¬ 
leaved rest-harrow, has also purple 
flowers ; it is a native of Switzerland. 
These may all be increased by seeds, 
cuttings, and slips. The cammock is 
only known as a spinous, troublesome 
weed. 

RESUSCITATION, the restoring 
of persons, apparently dead, to life. See 
CuAacoAL, Drowning, &c. 

RETE MlTCOSUM,amucous6ub. 
stance* deposiled in a net-like form, 
between the searf and true skiu, which 
covers the sensible cutaneous papillae, 
connects the scarf-skin to the true skin* 
ami gives the colour to the body ; in 
Europeans it is of a white colour, in ne- 
gioes, &c. it is black. 

RETINA, the third, or innermost 
meiubiane of the eye. It is the true 
organ of vision, and is formed by an 
expansion of the pulp of the optic 
nerve. See Sight. 

RETORT, a chemical vessel, em¬ 
ployed for many distillations, and most 
frequently for those which require a de¬ 
gree of heat superi<»r to that of boiling 
water. Retorts difler in form and ma¬ 
terials : when pierced with a little hole 
in the roof, they are called tubulated 
retorts. They are made of glass, si one- 
ware, and iron t and for fluoric acid of 
lead. 

REVENGE, a vindictive desire of 
avenging real or imaginary wrong. It 
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is one of the most injurious passions 
which torments and degrades thehunian 
mind. Whatever is dose in the spirit 
of revenge, is done from a bad mo^ve, 
and should be discountenanced. He who 
renders evil for evil, acts from a bad mo¬ 
tive : the motive is revenge. He .who 
inflicts pain in retaliation* binder-the 
impression that certain conduct ought 
to sufler certain pain, as a measure eC 
justice* acts from a principle of revenge. 
In no other way can the infliction wf 
pain be at any time justified* than by 
its necessary utility ; that conduct 
which is neither necessary nor useful* 
must be bad. Revenge is neither ne¬ 
cessary nor useful; it contemplates no 
utility ; on the contrary it debases and 
demoralizes the mind ; it should, there¬ 
fore, never prompt the conduct of any 
rational being. See Punishment. . 

REVERBERATORY, in chemist¬ 
ry, a furnace, so constructed that the 
heat or flame may reverberate, or turn 
back, in order to act upon the matter 
placed at the bottom. This kind of 
furnace is chiefly used in the reduction 
and assaying of metals* where aa intense 
heat is required. 

REVIEW, in literature, a periodical 
publication, which gives analyses uid 
criticisms of the principal new works as 
they issue from tlie press. We are sqrrjt 
to observe that some of our modern re¬ 
views have widely departed frotu the 
definition of a review here laid duwn. It 
frequently happens* in these modern 
periodical novelties, that the title of a 
work being quoted* it merely serves aa 
a text from which the reviewer often 
preaches a long and tedious sermon of 
his own. Surely this is not exactly the 
business of a reviewer. See Criticism* 
and Periodical Publications. 

Reward. See Duty, and Merit. 

Rhapontic. See Rhubarb. 

RHATANY, or Rhatania, a root, 
long known to the manufacturers of 
port wine ; it is obtained from Peru* and 
is conjectured to be the root of the ci«- 
chona cord^olia, or Pale Peruvian bark- 
tree. In Its external appearance it re¬ 
sembles madder root, but is larger; it 
has a bitter astringi nt taste; its infusion 
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or decoction turns black with sulphate 
of iron, and precipitates tannin. The 
virtues appear to reside in the cortical 
part of the root, which is thick and re¬ 
sinous. It has been susfiected that the 
foreign extras of Peruvian bark, sold 
in the shops, is obtained from this root. 

llhatany root is powerfully tonic, and 
has been given in various diseases of de¬ 
bility with good effect. Its dose is si¬ 
milar to Peruvian bark. 

RHETORIC, the art of speaking 
co[)iou.'5ly on any subject with beauty 
and force. See Eloquence. 

RHEUM, the discharge from the 
no^trll•« or lungs, arising from cold. 

R HEUM ATISM, or Rheumatimust 
it disease distinguished by fever, pain in 
the joints and muscles, increased by the 
action of the muscles, and heat of the 
part. It is distinguished into acute and 
vhrimic. The acute is preceded by 
.shivciing, heat, tliirst, and frequent 
pul-e; after which the pain commences 
and soofi fixes on the joints. The chro¬ 
nic lA dislinguished by paio in the joints 
and muscles, without fever; and is 
called by ili/ferent names, according to 
the [lart affected. When the loins, it is 
called lumbago ; when the thighs, scia- 
licit, &c. The acute rheumatism mostly 
terminates in some of these. 

It is sometimes difficult to distin¬ 
guish this complaint from the gout} 
blit in rheumatism there is less affection 
of the stomach ; it affects chiefly the 
larger joints j it occurs at an earlier pe¬ 
riod of life than gout; and is not ob¬ 
served to be hereditary. It can, in ge¬ 
neral, be traced to some obvious ex¬ 
citing cause, particularly cold. The 
disease is chiefly caused by sudden 
changes of temperature; by suppressed 
perspiration,!)}’ moist cold air, especially 
at night; damp clothes; partial heat or 
cold; suppressed chronic eruptions; 
iuhalulion of metallic vapours; violent 
passions ; and is often the sequel to the 
recovery from acute disorders. Agri¬ 
cultural labourers, who are exposed to 
great vicissitudes of heat and cold, are 
pet uliarly liable to chronic rheumatism, 
paiticLiiaily as they advance in life. It 
is frequent in Cold, and more uncommon 
loaU 


in warm climates; its most common at¬ 
tacks are in the smtumn and spring; 
but it occurs at all seasons of the year. 

The acute rheumatism arises, for the 
most part, from the application of cold 
to the body when unusuallj warm ; or 
when cold is applied to one part of the 
body, whilst the other parts aie kept 
warm ; or when moi.st or wet clothes are 
applied to any part of the body. It, in 
most instances, terminates between the 
seventh and fourteenth day, by perspira¬ 
tion or urinary secretion, in which is a 
copious sediment resemblingbrick-dnst. 
The cAronic sometimes produces a loose¬ 
ness, but generally requires a critical 
perspiration to remove it completely. 
When it removes from the extern.d to 
any of the internal parts, and I dges 
there, it is always dangerous; and in 
such cases a medical practitioner ought 
to be consulted. 

In the acute rheumatism, next to 
blood-letting, which is the chief remedy, 
and must be repeated in proportion lo 
the frequency, fulness, and hardiic.ss of 
the pulse, and violence of the pain, no¬ 
thing is of so iiiucli service as sudoii- 
fics; and of all such medicines, the 
compound powder of ipecacuanha is the 
most convenient and effectual. See 
Ipecacuanha. Copious sweating, ex¬ 
cited by this medicine, and supported 
for ten or twelve hours by tepid diluents, 
will, in most instances, produce a com¬ 
plete remission of the pain ; and by this 
practice, when combined with blood¬ 
letting, as mentioned above, and a spare 
regimen, the disease may generally be 
removed. 

Attention to the bowels in this com¬ 
plaint must not be omitted; they should 
be kept gently relaxed with small doses 
of Epsom salt, or other similar purga¬ 
tive. If the extremities should swell 
and become painful, leeches may be 
applied to the tumefied parts. Warm 
cataplasms applied to the part may 
sometimes also be of service; but in the 
acute rheumatism, external applications 
are, in general, of little use. After the 
inflammatory stage of the disease is 
gone off, the Pei . vian bark, and other 
tonics, may be given with advantage, ^ 
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When the fever attending the acute 
iheuinatism has c4«»sed, the swelling and 
lediifSb of the joints gone, but pains 
still continue to affect certain parts 
which remain stiff, feel uneasy upon 
motion, changes of weallier, or in the 
night time only, the disease is then 
called Chronic Rheumatism, as it 
often continues for a very long time. 
It sometimes degenerates into paralysis. 

The cure in this state of the com¬ 
plaint, consists in restoring the vigour 
and activity of the parts. Many reme- 
dieshave been proposed for this purpose, 
both external and internal. The ex¬ 
ternal consist in supporting the heat to 
the part, by keeping it constantly co¬ 
vered with flannel; in increasing the 
heat of the part by external heat, either 
in a humid or dry form ; in the <lili- 
geni Uife of the flesh brusli, or other 
friction ; in electricity ; the warm bath ; 
the application of stimulating oils, blis¬ 
ters, cataplasms of mustaid, horse ra¬ 
dish, &c. ihnuacum h.is also been of 
serv'co. lint a remedy for this com- 
jdamt has lately bocii given with great 
success liy iir. Williams, of Ipswich, 
and uliioii we feel groat pleasure in re- 
commendin ," as it is ofleied to the pub¬ 
lic in the tree spirit of scieutitic libe- 
ralitv It is the 

H 'me of the seeds of meadow saffroti, 
winch Dr. Williams directs to be pre- 
paicd thus; take of the dried seeds of 
meadow satfron, two ounces ; of sherry 
wine, one pint. Digest for eight or ten 
days, frequently shaking; then filter 
through paper, and let it be kept in a 
vessel well stopped. 

The dose must be proportioned to 
flic age and strength of the patient. 
With adults. Dr. Williams usually com¬ 
menced by giving one fiuidrachm in a 
table-spoonful, or more, of some aro¬ 
matic water, such as cinnamon, once or 
twice a day, according to the violence 
or continuance of the disease, gradually 
increasing the dose to three fluidrachms 
as circumstances may require ; beyond 
which, he has never found occasion to 
extend it. It should be taken, gene¬ 
rally, two or three hours after breakfast, 
and repeated at bed-time; but if the 
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disease be mild, and of short duration, 
one dose a day may be sufficient; that 
should be taken on going to bed. Such 
is the uniform mildness with which this 
medicine acts, that it requires no par¬ 
ticular care iu the patient, nor anxiety 
on the part of the medical attendant; 
its only sensible operation is on the 
bowels, and a sensation of comfortable 
support to the patient, so that an omis¬ 
sion of one or two doses, occasions a 
sensation of the absence of some invi¬ 
gorating power. During the exhibition 
of this remedy, diet of a flatulent nature 
should be avoided; especially fish, 
puddings, &c.; a restriction in the 
use of beer, tea, coffee, and chocolate, 
will also be advantageous, and contri¬ 
bute to complete recovery. This medi¬ 
cine has completely cured some of the 
most distressing and painful cases of 
chronic rheumatism which can be con¬ 
ceived. See the London Medical 
Repository, for Aug. 1820 . 

After this statement, it can scarcely be 
necessary for us to add another word. 
We wish merely to observe, that as 
chronic rheumatism is clearly a disease 
of debility, in addition to the medicines 
which are taken for its cure, what is 
said under aliment, appetite, and dys¬ 
pepsia, should be carefully attended to. 

The Lumbago, Sciatica, &c. are spe¬ 
cies of this disease, and must be treated 
as above described. 

Rheumatism in Horses. See Chill. 

RHEXIA, a genus of plants, con. 
sisting of seven species, natives of Arne- 
rica, or the West Indies. The two fol¬ 
lowing are cultivated; the Virginiana, 
or Virginian rhexia, having a shrubby 
stem, and solitary red Bowers, spreading 
open in the form of a cross : a native of 
Virginia. The Mariana, or Maty land 
rhexia, with reddish flowers ; a native of 
Maryland. I’liey are both propagated 
by seeds from their native climates, 
flowering the second year, and with care 
continuing for three or four years, 

RHINOCEROS, a genus of qua¬ 
drupeds, consisting of two species, as 
follow: 

The Unicornis, or One-horued rhino- 
ceroes, is one of the largest of animals; 
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the body equals the bulk of the ele¬ 
phant ; but he is not so sagacious ; the 
single, black, smooth horn, sometimes 
three feet and a half long, which is situ¬ 
ated near the extremity of the nose, con¬ 
stitutes his specific character. The up¬ 
per lip is disproportionately large, hang¬ 
ing over the lower, and terminating in a 
point; it is furnished with muscles, 
which enables the animal to move it 
with great dexterity in collecting his 
food,and introducing it into the mouth; 
the nostrils are in a transverse direction ; 
the ears are large, erect, and pointed. 
Theskin is naked, rough, and extremely 
thick ; about the neck it is gathered 
into enormous folds ; tail slender, flat 
at the end, and covered with stiff black 
hairs. The breadth of the feet does not 
exceed the circumference of the legs. 
A native of Bengal, Siam, Cochin China, 
Quangsi in China, and the isles of Java 
and Sumatra. He is a solitary stupid 
animal, haunting shady forests adjoin¬ 
ing rivers, and miry and marshy places. 
Unless provoked by injuries, he is com¬ 
monly mild and inoffensive. His rage 
is desperate and dangerous. He urines 
and copulates backwards. The female 
produces only one young at a birth. 
The joung at a month old is not larger 
than a large dog ; it increases in bolk 
very slowly ; at two years old he scarcely 
attains half his full height. The eyes 
are small, and the sight dull ; but his 
senses of hearing and smelling are in 
high perfection. Thorns and prickly 
siirubsare liis chief food; tongue smooth 
and soft; age sixty or seventy years. 
The skin, though extremely' hard and 
resisting, is yet liable to be penetrated 
i^y many missile weapons. In voice and 
n anneis he reseiubles a hog; flesh 
coarse, and not unlike pork, but of a 
stronijer taste. The teeth, while young, 
straggling, solitary; when old, com¬ 
pletely shed. 

Tlie liicornh, or Two-horned Rhi- 
iioccios, has two horns,but in size, form, 
niaiuiers, and almost all other charac¬ 
teristics, is nearly allied to the former 
species. The clhef distinction is in the 
additional horn : the second standing 
straight behind the first. The anterior 
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liorn is always larger than the posterior, 
both are of a conical shape. A native 
of various parts of Africa. He not only 
consumes the bark of trees, but fre¬ 
quently their wood, dividing it into 
laths with his horn, and devouring it 
with as much ease and avidity as an ox 
would eat a bunch of celery. 

The rhinoceros, though next in size, 
yet in docility and ingenuity, is greatly 
inferior to the elephant, and has never 
been tamed so as to assist the labours of 
mankind. 

In Africa the flesh of this animal is 
eaten as food by the natives, and the 
hairs of the tail are used as thongs ; the 
skin is also cut into thongs,makes whips, 
and the horns are made into cups, &c. 

Rhinoceros bird. See HoRN-BiLr.. 

Rhodium, the wood. See Rose 
Wood. 

RHODIUM, a metal, found in the 
ore of platinum. It is of a white metal¬ 
lic lustre, and very difficult of fusion ; 
its specific gravity is 10,6. It forms 
malleable alloys with the malleable me¬ 
tals, It may be obtained from the ore 
of platinum thus: digest crude platinum 
in a small quantity of nitro-muriatic 
acid, filter the saturated solution, and 
pour it into a solution of sal ammoniac, 
by which the greater proportion of the 
platinum will be precipitated. Decant 
the clear liquor, and immerse a plate of 
zinc, which becomes coated with a black 
powder. Separate thi.s, and digest it 
in dilute nitric acid, by which a little 
copper and lead are taken up. Then 
wash and digest in dilute nitro-muriatic 
acid, to which add some common salt; 
evaporate to dryness, and wash the dry 
mass repeatedly with alcohol. A deep 
red substance remains, which, when dis¬ 
solved in water, furnishes a black preci¬ 
pitate upon the immersiop of a plate of 
zinc. This, strongly heated with borax, 
assumes a metallic white lustre, and is 
rhodium. See Platinum. 

RHODODENDRON, in botany, 
a genus, consisting of ten species,chiefly 
natives of the Alps or Siberia ; one or 
two indigenous to America. The fol¬ 
lowing are the chief; the /errugirteum, 
or Rasty-leaved rhododendron, has a 
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shrubby stalk, three feet high, bark 
purple; leaves glabrous, beneiith le¬ 
prous, ferruginous j flowers pale rose 
colour i blossoms from May to July ; a 
native of Switzerland. The kirsutum, 
or Hairy rhododendron, with ellip¬ 
tic leaves. The chamcecistus. Dwarf 
rhododendron, or rose-bay, a small 
shrub, with purplish flowers, a native of 
Austria. The ponticumy or Purple 
rhododendron, grows to about five feet 
high j has oblong glabrous leaves; a 
native of the Levant. The maximum, 
or Broad-leaved rhododendron, grows in 
its native soil, North America, fifteen or 
sixteen feet high ; the leaves are oblong, 
glabrous, differently coloured under¬ 
neath. 

lihechrysanthum, or Golden-flowered 
rhododendron, is a beautiful shrub, a 
native of the mountainous parts of Sibe¬ 
ria, and flowering in June and July. It 
rises a foot in height j the leaves are ter¬ 
minal, oblong, ovate, above deep green, 
beneath ferruginous or glaucous 5 flowers 
large, yellow ; the capsule is ovate, and 
contains many grey irregular seeds. 

The leaves of this species, which has 
obtained a place in the Edinburgh 
Pharmacopopiii. are inodorous, and have 
an austere, astringent, bitterish taste ; 
water extracts their virtues either by in¬ 
fusion or decoction. They are stimulant, 
narcotic, and diaphoretic. When taken, 
they first increase the arterial action and 
heat of the body, producing diaphoresis, 
followed by considerable diminution of 
the excitement. In large doses they 
produce nausea, vomiting, purging, 
delirium, and all the symptoms of violent 
intoxication. It has been chiefly'recom¬ 
mended in chronic rheumatism, and 
also in gout and syphillis. It is given 
in the frrin of a decoction, made by 
boiling tour drachms of the leaves in ten 
fluidounces of water in a close vessel, 
over a slow fire, for twelve hours. The 
dose of the strained liquor is from one 
to two fluidounces twice a day, and 
gradually increased. 

All these species are propagated by 
seeds, which should be sown soon after 
they are ripe, in pots of fresh loamy 
earth. The pots should be covered, in 
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bard frost, with bell or hand glasse.s. 
They may also be propagated by cut¬ 
tings, or parting the roots, and should 
have a loamy soil. 

RHUBARB, or Rheum, a genus of 
plants, consisting of eight species, as 
follow : 

The RAnponticuin, Common rhubarb, 
or Rhapontic, has large, thick, fleshy, 
branchy, deeply-striking roots, yellowish 
within; stem strong, upright, two or 
three feet high j leaves obtuse, heart- 
shaped, glabrous; flowers white, on 
spikes J a native of Thrace. 

The Palmatum, Palmated-leaved, or 
True Chinese rhubarb, has the root 
thick, fleshy, yellow within; leaves 
palmate, pointed j petioles grovedabove; 
stems upright, five or six feet high, ter¬ 
minated by large spikes or flowers; buds 
a dull red ; a native of Tartavy. The 
root furnishes, it is supposed, the genu¬ 
ine officinal rhubarb. 

The Utidulalum, or Waved-leaved 
Chinese rhubarb, has a thick, branchy, 
deep striking root, yellow within ; leaves 
somewhat villous, undulate; a native 
of China and Siberia. 

The Compactuni, Thick-leaved, or 
Compact rhiibaib, has a root similar tc 
the last J leaves slightly lobed, very ob¬ 
tuse, lucid, sharply denticulate, and 
quite glabrous; jiuiilcles nodding; a 
native of I’artaiy. 

I’lie Ribes, or If'^arted-leaved Per¬ 
sian rhubaib, has the root full of pro¬ 
tuberances ; leaves obtuse, slightly 
warted; stem upright, three or four feet 
high, succeeded by bcriy-like seeds, 
surrounded by i. purple pulp; a very 
singular plant, indigenous to Persia. 

The Tartaricum, Tartarian, or Heart¬ 
leaved rhubarb, has a fleshy root, and 
heart-ovate, entire, flat, glabious leaves; 
a native of Tartary. 

The Hybridum, or Hybrid rhubarb, 
has leaves glabrous above, a little hairy 
beneath, slightly lobed, acute; a native 
of Asia, 

The Lcucorrinzum, has transversely 
depressed, oval leaves ; a native of Si¬ 
beria. 

These plants have all perennial roots ; 
they are projnigated by seeds sown in 
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Autumn noon after they are ripe, in the 
places where they are designed to re¬ 
main. When the plants appear in the 
Spring, the ground should be hoed over 
to cut up the weeds, and they should 
be thinned so as to stand at the distance 
of six or eight inches asunder. After 
being hoed a second time, and thinned 
to the distance of a foot, or a foot and a 
half, or more, they require no other cul¬ 
ture, except being kept clean from 
weeds. 

The rib-stalks of the leaves are used 
occasionally for pudding j they make an 
acidulous food, which is, to some per¬ 
sons, agreeable. 

11 is not exactly known, even at the pre¬ 
sent time.from whatspeciesofthe RHEUM, 
rhubarb is obtained. The rhaponticum 
has been supposed the rhubarb of the an¬ 
cients j but the palmatum, the unduia- 
ium, and the compacium, afford, most 
probably, the different rhubarbs now 
found in the shops ; two kinds of which 
are well known, the Russian, or Turkey 
rhubarb, and the Indian, or Chinese 
rhubarb. The chief difference in ap¬ 
pearance, between Russian or Turkey 
rhubarb and the Indian is, that the for¬ 
mer is in smaller pieces, generally with 
holes cut through tliem, and the out¬ 
side of the root IS most coininonly pared 
off; the inteiioris also softer and lighter 
in colour than the Indian, which is in 
larger pieces, more coiupacl, tlie out¬ 
side not much, if at all, pared off; and 
no holes are cut tlirough tlie roots. It 
should be known that a great portion of 
what is sold in tins country for Russian 
rhubarb. Is meicly Indian rhubarb 
Russified : there aie peisons whose 
business it is, in this metiopolis, to per¬ 
form this trick. However, as we be¬ 
lieve that good, sound, and compact 
Indian rhubarb answers eveiy purpose 
of medicine as well, if not better than 
the Russian or Turkey rhubarb, theie 
18 less reason to regret tliis, except on 
account of the fraud in the price. 

The roots of rhubarb have been also 
dried and pre|)ared in this country, 
for medicinal use, and have been found 
extremely good ; yet so powerful are the 
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prejudices against our English produe- 
tion, that very little of it can be sold. 

The proper time for taking up the 
roots in England, is from the middle ot 
summer to jannary. They should be 
first washed clean, the fibres and exter¬ 
nal rind being paied off, and then di¬ 
vided into pieces of about one ounce in 
weight. In warm weather they should 
be dried iii the shade ; but in a wet or 
cold season, a hot-honse, or an oven 
of a moderate heat, may be employed : 
if they dry too soon they become wrink¬ 
led, and if too slowly they become 
mouldy and unfit for use. They should 
be afterwards perforated with a hole, 
and suspended on packthreads to dry, 
so that none of the pieces come in con¬ 
tact with each other. 

Good Russian or Turkey rhubarb, 
has a peculiar somewhat aromaticodour, 
and a bitter, slightly astringent sub¬ 
acid taste 3 feels gritty between the 
teeth when chewed, and tinges the saliva 
a bright yellow ; it breaks with a rough 
fracture, is easily pulverized, and affords 
a powder of a bright buff yellow co¬ 
lour. Indian rhubarb has a stronger 
odour, and is more nauseous to the 
taste than the Turkey ; it breaks with 
a more compact and smoother fracture ; 
and its variegations of colour are more 
dull, and the powder is not of so bright 
a colour. Exposure to the air will con¬ 
siderably alter the colour of both, in 
consequence chiefly of the absorption 
of moisture, and therefore rhubarb pow- 
tler should be kept in well-stopped 
bottles. Alcohol takes up about one- 
fifth of the weight of Russian rhubarb ; 
water not quite one half. Of the In¬ 
dian, alcoliol takes up four parts in ten, 
and water one half. Aqueous infusions 
of both yield precipitates with acids, 
alkalies, many of the neutral and metal¬ 
lic salts. 

Rliubarb will be found occasionally 
a useful medicine; but we believe that 
its medicinal virtues have been consi¬ 
derably over-rated. It is stomachic, 
astringent, or purgative, according to 
the extent to which it is administered. 
With a view to the first-mentioned pro- 
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perties, it is usefully given in dyspep¬ 
sia, hypochondriasis, and in a weakened 
state of the bowels, combined with 
ginger, nutmeg, soda, or bitters. The 
dose for this purpose is from six grains 
to ten. As a purgative it operates 
mildly, and may be given to the young¬ 
est children. Its operation is quick¬ 
ened by the addition of the neutral 
S4dts, and calomel. It is usefully com¬ 
bined with magnesia, in the acidities of 
the bowels of children. It is also well 
adapted for many cases of diarrhoea. It 
is most powerful when given in sub¬ 
stance. The dose, as a purge, is from 
one scruple to half a drachm. 

Infusion of Rhubarb is made thus : 
Take of Indian rhubarb root, sliced, 
one drachm j boiling water half a pint. 
Macerate for two hours in a lightly- 
covered vessel, and strain. As a purge, 
from one fluid ounce to four of this in¬ 
fusion may be given, united with neutral 
salts, or aromatics,as circumstances may 
direct. 

Tincture of Rhubarb : Take of In¬ 
dian rhubarb root, sliced, two ounces ; 
lesser cardamom seeds, bruised, one 
ounce and a half; buy safTion, two 
drachms ; proof spirit two pints. Ma¬ 
cerate for ifurteen days, and filter. 
The dose, as a purgative, is six fluid- 
drachms; and from one to three fluid- 
drachms as a stomachic. 

Rib-wort. See Plantain. 

RIBS, or Costce, in anatomy, the 
long curved bones which are placed in 
an oblique direction, at the sides of the 
chest. Their number is generally twelve 
on each side ; but in some subjects it 
has been thirteen, and in others, though 
more rarely, only eleven. They are dis¬ 
tinguished into true and false ribs. The 
seven upper ribs, which are united to 
the sternum, are called true ribs ; the 
five lower ones, which are not imme¬ 
diately attached to that bone, are cal¬ 
led false ribs. The ribs defend the 
partscontained in the breast and, when 
drawn upwards, the cavity of the breast 
is enlarged for inspiration. 

The ribs are liable to fractures^ and 
sometimes, though rarely, to luxations. 
Fractures of the ribs are discovered bv 
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pressure with the fingers. The lymp-l 
toms are commonly moderate, and the 
patient soon gets well; sometimes, how¬ 
ever, the pain is severe; the breathing 
becomes diificult, attended with cough, 
and perhaps spitting of blood; the 
pulse is also quick, full, and sometinaes 
oppressed j these symptoms are produ¬ 
ced from the ribs being bent in upon 
the lungs. In all fractures of the ribs, 
some blood should be taken away. If 
one end of the rib rise, it ought to be 
repressed by moderate pressure; and 
to prevent its rising again, a broad lea¬ 
ther belt should be applied, pretty 
tight, and continued for some weeks. 
When a portion of the rib is forced in¬ 
ward, it will require the attention of a 
surgeon. 

The symptoms arising from luxations 
of the ribs are nearly the same as those 
from fractures, except that in the for¬ 
mer the pain is more severe at the joint, 
or articulation, and that no other spot 
will yield to pressure. All that can be 
done is, to bend the body forward, over 
a cask, or some such body, in order to 
assist the viscera in pressing out of the 
rib. Bandages aie of little use. The 
patient should be kept quiet, and fed 
on low diet; inflaumiation should be 
prevented ; and if he has a troublesome 
cough opiates should be given. 

RICE, or Ort/za, in botany, a genus 
consisting of one species only," the ori/za 
saliva, supposed to be a native of Ethi¬ 
opia, but now propagated in difl'erent 
parts of tlie four quarters of the globe. 
It afiords many varieties, of which tlie 
following are the chief: 

Common rice; cut six or eight 
months after planting.—Early rice : 
ripens, and is cut, the fourth month af¬ 
ter planting,—Dry, or Mnnntaiii nee; 
the paddy of the Hindus j grows in 
mountainous and other dry soils. Clam¬ 
my rice: with large, glutinous, very 
white seeds; will grow well in both 
dry and inoist soils. But most of these 
varieties flourish best in a moist or 
swampy soil. 

The rice plant has the culm from one 
to six feci III length ; it is annual, ereet, 
simple, round-jointed; the leaves arc 
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tubulate linear ; flowers terminating in 
a panicle. It is cultivated in great 
abundance in India, where the country 
will admit of being flooded. It is also 
cultivated in the southern part of Eu¬ 
rope, and even in Hungary. The best 
rice is obtained from Carolina. East 
Indian rice is in smaller and more bro¬ 
ken grains. 

Rice plants may, in this country, be 
increased by seeds in the early part of 
the spring. The seeds should be sown 
in a hot bed, and when the plant ap¬ 
pears they should be transplanted into 
pots filled with rich light earth, and 
placed in pans of wcter, which should 
be plunged into a hot-beJ - and as the 
water wastes it must be ranewed from 
time to time. The plants nanst be pre¬ 
served in a stove all the summer; when, 
towards the end of August, they will 
produce grain, which will ripen tolera¬ 
bly well, provided the autumn prove 
favourable. It is probable, however, 
that the mountain-rice, which endures 
a very considerable degree of cold on 
the tops of the loftiest hills of India, 
and grows in the midst of snow, might 
be naturalized to our climate. 

Rice is of a grey colour when first 
reaped, but the growers have a method 
of whitening it for the market. It 
forms a considerable portion of the food 
of many of the eastern nations; and 
with it is sometimes made the spirit 
called arrack. 

Rice has been extolled as an article 
of diet, superior almost to any other 
vegetable : but, whatever it may be in 
warmer climates, where it is a common, 
and to many persons almost their only 
food, we cannot avoid thinking that it 
is not so well calculated for European 
constitutions as the potatoe : for we find 
that the poor in this country constantly 
reject the use of rice when potatoes are 
to be bad; and whilst these ran be 
obtained, we may venture to predict 
that rice will always be considered, in 
this country, rather as a dainty, to be 
eaten with sweet condiments, spices, 
fruit, &c., than as ordinary food. That 
it contains a considerable quantity of 
starch there can be no doubt; as a vari- 
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ety, and eaten in moderate "quantity, 
when well-boiled, or iu the shape of 
gruel, on many occasions, for the vale¬ 
tudinarian, it has its uses; but its 
utility in diarrhoea, although so strong¬ 
ly recommended by many writers, we 
beg leave to question ; and by no means 
advise reliance upon it in such com¬ 
plaints. See Bread. 

Rice-bunting. See Snow-Bunting. 

RICHES, wealth, money, or pos¬ 
sessions. The possession uf riches, and 
the splendour of wealth, when contem¬ 
plated at a distance, have excited the 
cupidity and envy of those to whom 
they have been denied, in all ages ; but 
if we could unmask the bosoms of 
the rich and the opulent, we should 
find little cause to regret that we have 
not been favoured with an abund¬ 
ance of this world’s goods. Hap¬ 
piness, we may be perfectly assured, 
does not consist in riches : he who has 
no motive for exertion, or whose chief 
motives for exertion are withdrawn, is 
too often the patient of disgust and 
ennui. Long-continued enjoyment of 
the greatest good, ceases at length to 
please, and often passes into the limits 
of pain. Hence the absolute necessity 
of a lively and interesting succession of 
events, in order to Insure to us even a 
moderate portion of earthly ha[>pine8s. 
Those who are in the possession of rich¬ 
es must not, however, conclude from 
these remarks that riches may not be 
rendered subservient to the most exqui¬ 
site happiness : for they assuredly may. 
The rich should remember that they also 
have Duties, in the active discharge 
of which that happiness can only be 
found. Let them 

Protect the lowlj, feed the hungry ones, 

And bo the oiphan’s father. 

Southey. 

See Avarice, Cruelty, and Pros¬ 
perity. 

RICINUS, Palma christi, or Mex¬ 
ico Seed, a genus of plants compri¬ 
sing six species, natives of both the In¬ 
dies. Tlie species most worthy of no¬ 
tice is the communis, or Castor-oil tree. 
See Castor-oil. 

RICKETS, or Rachitis, a disease pe- 
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culiar to children from the age of about 
six months, to two or three years ; and 
if not cured before the fifth or sixth 
vear the body continues weakly and 
Reformed. The chief seat of this com¬ 
plaint is the bones, wliich become soft 
and deficient in th-f matter which gives 
them solidity. The diseate is known 
by an enlargement of the belly, head, 
and joints; the swelling first begins in 
the wribts and ancles, extends to the 
knees and elbows; and subsequently 
the bones throughout the body are en¬ 
larged, and lose their consistence and 
solidity. The teeth come forward slow¬ 
ly, soon decay, and fall out. If the 
infant be put on its legs before it is 
cured they bend and become crooked. 
The spine also, with the ribs and breast¬ 
bone become distorted, and the action 
of the lungs and heart considerably 
impeded. 

Rickets may arise from various caus¬ 
es, such as scrofulous or venereal taints 
in the parents or nurse; it is likewise 
promoted by feeding the child with poor 
and watery diet, fish, unleavened farina¬ 
ceous food, great quantities of sweet 
things, &c. Rad nursing, and putting 
the child too ^r^on on its legs will also 
contribute to the production of the dis¬ 
ease ; and sometimes it follows agues 
and other debilitating diseases. There 
is evidently a deficiency of the secre¬ 
tion of the calcareous matter which gives 
solidity to the bones. The digestion is 
also more or less impaired. 

In the cure of this disease the chief 
attention should be paid to diet, and 
healthy exercise. The diet sliould con¬ 
sist chiefly of animal food, beef-tea, &c.; 
vegetables should be s|)ariiii;ly given, if 
at all; and none of the flatulent or 
windy. Even bread, which should be 
exceedingly well baked, ought not to 
be given in large quantities ; nothing 
made with uiifermented flour should 
pass into the stomach. All the animal 
jellies may he given ; and the juice of 
roasted heef, mutton, &c., and, indeed, 
the flesh of these meats, provided the 
stomach can bear them. The drink may 
be milk, or milk and water. Dandling, 
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and carrying the child much in the open 
air, will also be of great service. 

The cold bath should be religiously 
avoided. But the tepid, warm-bath, 
or tepid salt-water bath, promises ad¬ 
vantage, and may be adopted. The 
following powders, in this complaint, 
are well recommended : Take of pre¬ 
pared chalk one drachm ; of powdered 
rhubarb one scruple; of calomel six 
grains. Mix, and divide into twelve 
equal parts. Half a paper may be gi¬ 
ven every night to an infant from six to 
twelve months old, and a whole paper to 
a child of from two to four years old. 
Attention to the state of the bowels, in 
this complaint, is extremely necessary. 
Costiveness may be obviated, generally, 
by small doses of magnesia and rhu¬ 
barb, or senna, and diarrhoeas by the 
chalk mixture. See Chalk. 

In the western isles of Scotland this 
complaint is said to be effectually cured 
by the application of an oil to the joints, 
extracted from the liver of the skate 
fish. The wrists, ancles, and other parts 
are rubbed with the oil til) a fever is 
excited ; and when no fever can be ex¬ 
cited by the anointing, a flannel shirt, 
dipped in the oil, is put upon the body 
of the patient. This last process will, 
it is said, soon effect a cure. 

RICKETS, a disease in sheep, pro¬ 
duced by an internal worm, the teenia 
cerebralis, of flie same genus as the 
tape-worm, found in vast numbers in 
the brain of sheep, or spinal marrow, 
immediately beneath the brain. It 
chiefly attacks yearling lambs, and is 
distinguished by giddiness and stagger¬ 
ing, and is sometimes railed the (hint. 
The animals winch produce this disease 
consist of nuineruns aniiualcules, united 
by their base to a large common ve.si- 
cle; if’ this vesicle Vie liioken, the dis¬ 
ease becomes completely innnable, as 
these minute worms, in size not larger 
than a giain of sand, are each of them 
furnished with from thirty-two to thirty- 
six hooks on the head, by which they 
fix themselves firmly to the substance 
of the brain, or its coats. This com¬ 
plaint is said to be hereditary, nor does 
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it appear that any cure has been iuund 
for it. 

RIDICULE, wit of that species 
which provokes laujjhter. It has been 
said that ridiculeis a test of truth. But to 
this we can by no means agree. Truth, 
from its very nature, is unobtrusive ; 
ridicule, on the contrary, is bold, pi¬ 
quant, and exciting. Many persons 
obtain the attention of mankind sole¬ 
ly by their powers of exciting ridicule. 
Ridicule and punning are both chil¬ 
dren of the same family j they both 
imply, or at least, are usually found 
with, a deficiency of original thought, 
and impotence of the reasoning powers. 
They belong to that order of mind de¬ 
nominated frivolous ; but they are, ne¬ 
vertheless, exceedingly mischievous to 
the progress of truth. How many pow¬ 
erful truths are constantly obliged to 
bide their beads by the force and pre- 
pollency of ridicule: a weapon, which 
the worldly and the time-serving know 
bow to employ with a powerful and 
mischievous effect. Against ridiculous 
associations and their effects, we can¬ 
not, therefore, be too much upon our 
guard. See Punning, and Satire. 

RidgeSt in agriculture. See Hus¬ 
bandry. 

Riding. See Horsemanship. 

RIGHT and WRONG, in morals, 
two states of our actions, the first im¬ 
plying that they have a good and be¬ 
neficial tendency, and the last, that 
they are bad and injurious. The na¬ 
ture of iiappiness and misery, pleasure 
and pain, is independent of all positive 
institution : that is, it is immutably 
true, that wliatever tends to produce a 
balance of tlie former, is to be desired, 
is right ; and whatever tends to pro¬ 
cure a balance of the latter, is la be 
rejected, is wrong. In like manner, 
the promulgation of virtue, truth, and 
political justice, must always be right. 
There is, perhaps, iio action of a ra¬ 
tional bang, that has not some tenden¬ 
cy to promote these objects, and, con¬ 
sequently, that has not a moral cha¬ 
racter founded in the abstract nature of 
things. It is the duty of every one to 
exert his faculties in the discovery of 
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right, and to endeavour to carry into 
effect all the right with which he is ac¬ 
quainted. What a boundless field of 
DUTIES for the whole family of man! 

RlNG-BONE, in farriery, a bony 
excrescence on the lower part of the pas¬ 
tern, generally, but not always, causing 
lameness. The only effectual remedy is 
firing, and the earlier this is done the 
better. See Firing. 

Ring-dove. See Pigeon. 

Ring-ouzeL See Thrush. 

Ring-tail. See Falcon. 

RING-WORM, or Herpes miliarist 
an eruption on the face, consisting of 
numerous small pustules, which rise 
closely in contact with each other, and 
appearing, generally, in a circular 
form ; it is attended also with a paiui'uL 
itching. It is a very troublesome dis¬ 
ease, and very difficult of cure. Com¬ 
mon writing-ink has been applied to 
such eruptions ; vinegar steeped in the 
bruised roots of garden sorrel, for three 
days, and mushroom catchup, have 
been also recommended. See Lepro¬ 
sy and Tetter. 

The Ringworm of the heads of chil¬ 
dren is highly infectious. See Scald 
Head. 

RIVER, an inland curient of wa¬ 
ter, formed by the coiiHuenoe of biookh, 
small stiearns, and mountain tonents. 

Rivers are not only gieatly useful to 
man, but tliey are some of the most 
magnificent ornaments of the globe. 
The largest rivers of Europe uie the 
Volga, wliosecouise isabout 17 Oiniles; 
—the Danulie, whose course is about 
iSUO miles;—tlie Don is about 800 
miles;—the Nieper is about 1000 
miles;—the Uliine is Coo miles, and 
the Rhone 400 miles in length. 

The largest rivers of Asia are the 
Hoan-ho, about iiOOO miles lu length j 
—the Yenesi, about 1750 miles ;— 
the Ob is 1.000 miles ;—the Lena 1570 
miles; and the Kian Ku is supposed 
to be ‘2300 miles in length. The Gan¬ 
ges is estimated at 1400 miles. I’he 
Indus, or Suule, is about 1000 miles. 
The Euphrates IS 400 miles. 

The largest river of Africa is the 
Nile, about 2000 miles long. The 
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Niger is also a long river, but much of 
its course is unknown. The Senegal 
and the Congo are also considerable 
rivers. 

In North America, the chief rivers 
are the Missouri, including the Missis¬ 
sippi, having a course of about 2000 
miles. The Ohio is 1188 miles. The 
St. Law rence is a large river, and navi¬ 
gable for ships of the line to Quebec, 
400 miles from the sea j its length is 
about 700 miles. The Maranon,or Ama¬ 
zon, in South America, is about 2300 
miles, and the Rio de la Plata is about 
900 miles in length. The Orinoco is 
also a considerable river. 

River water is much softer, and much 
better adapted to economical purposes 
than that obtained from springs. 

River-horse. See Hippopotamus, 

RIVINA, in botany, a genus consist¬ 
ing of four species, natives of America, 
or the West Indies. The following are 
cultivated : the humilisy or Downy ri- 
vina; the Im'is, or Sniootli rivina ; 
and the octandra, or Climbing rivina. 
The flowers and berries of the Irevis 
are scarlet ; and the juice, extracted 
from the latter, is sotnetiines used to 
stain j>aper a id linen bright red j it 
will also colour the while pctalsof fresh 
flowers with a similar hue. 

Roach. See Carp. 

ROAD, an open way or public pas¬ 
sage, forming a coinmuuication between 
one place and anotlier. 

The first law enacted respecting high¬ 
ways and roads in England, was ui the 
year 1285 ; the next in 13 JG. Various 
others liave Ijccii since enacted. But the 
statutes of the 13th of Geo. 3. e. 78, 
commonly called the geueral highway 
actf and another of the 13th of Geo. 3. 
c. 84, commonly called llie general turti’ 
pike act, are those of most importance. 
Both these acts are, however, suscep¬ 
tible of considerable alteration and 
amendment. 

The public attention has latterly 
been considerably engaged on the sub¬ 
ject of roads, and road making ; and a 
committee of the House of Commons 
has also examined evidence relative to 
the state of the roads, in order to amend 
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the highway and turnpike laws through¬ 
out the kingdom, but nothing lias been 
yet done by the legislatuie, A Mr, 
M‘Adam, who has for some time had 
the management of the turnpike roads 
in the neighbourhood of Bristol, and 
whose roads are spoken of as heiiig of 
a very superior construction, has pub¬ 
lished a tract on road-making, which is 
certainly deserving attention, although 
there is a species of quackery about 
this gentleman’s statements, against 
which it is well to be on our guaid. 
The following are his chief rules for 
the repair of old, and the formation of 
new roads. 

For the repair of an old road. No ad¬ 
dition of materials to be made unless 
there is not a quantity of stone equal to 
ten inches in thickness. The stone, al¬ 
ready in the road, is to be loosed up, 
and broken, so as that no piece shall ex¬ 
ceed six ounces in weight. The road is 
then to be laid as flat as possible : a rise of 
three inches from the centre to the side 
is sufficient for a road thirty feet tvide. 
The stones when loosened in the load, 
are to be gathered off by means of a 
strong, heavy rake, with teeth, two and 
a half inches iii length, to the side of 
the road, and fliere. broken, : -no slones 
should be broken on the road. \\'hen 
the great stones liave been removed, 
and none left exceeding six ounces in 
weight, the load is to be [int into shape, 
and the rake euiplojed to smooth the 
surface. The stone which has liccn 
broken by the side of the road, is then 
to be spread carefully on it, by scat¬ 
rering it evenly and equally, and not 
by shovels-full. Only a small space of 
road should lie lifted at once, and the 
whole should be lifted entirely across : 
two or three jards at one lift is enough. 
Many roads which are composed of 
chalk, soft stone, and other bad ma¬ 
terials, it will be improper to lift at all: 
in such cases, the high places should 
be cut down, the surface kept smooth, 
and afterwards, stone of a better quali¬ 
ty should be laid on. Sometimes a 
road should be lifted, the bad mate¬ 
rials separated from the good, and the 
bad entirely removed. When addi- 
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tional stone is wanted on a road that has 
consolidated by use, the old, hardened 
surface of the road is to be loosened 
with a pick, in order to make the fresh 
materials unite with the old. This, how¬ 
ever, is not to be understood without 
exception. After a road is repaired, as 
ruts will unavoidably be made for some 
time in a new road, a careful person 
must attend for some time after the road 
is opened for use, to rake in the track 
made by wheels. The best method of 
breaking stones is by persons sitting. 
The tools to be used are, strong picks, 
but short from the handle to the point, 
for lifting the road. Small hammers, of 
about one pound weight in the head ; 
the face the size of a shilling, and well 
steeled; the handle short. Rakes 
with wooden heads ten inches long ; 
teeth iron, two and a half inches long, 
and very strong. Shovels, very light, 
and broad-mouthed. 

Every road is to be made of broken 
stone, without mixture of earth, clay, 
chalk, or any other matter that will im¬ 
bibe water, or be affected by frost 5 
nothing is to be laid on the clean stone 
under the idea of binding. 

On the structure of a nete road. 
Roads placed upon a hard bottom wear 
away more quickly than those upon a 
soft soil ; and those on hills sooner than 
those on level ground. A new road 
should not be stink below, but rather 
above the ordinary level of the adjacent 
ground ; care should, at any rate, be 
taken, that there be a sufficient fall to 
take off the water, so that it should be 
always some inches below the level of 
the ground upon which the road is in¬ 
tended to be made. Having secured the 
soil from under water, it is next to be 
secured from rain-water, by a solid road 
made of clean dry stone or dint, so se¬ 
lected, prepared, and laid, as to be per- 
fei'tly impervious to water. The rules 
for the repair of roads mustalsobe care¬ 
fully attended to here. The thickness of 
t he road is im material as to i ts strength for 
carrying weight, this object is already 
obtained by providing a dry surface 
over which the road is to be placed as a 
coveiingor roof to preserve it in that 
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state : for if water passes through a road 
it soon goes to pieces. Many good 
roads, made in the manner here direct¬ 
ed, have not exceeded six inches in thick¬ 
ness. We consider, however, ten or 
twelve inches a more proper depth for 
new roads. The measure of substituting 
pavements for convenient and useful 
roads, Mr. M*Adah says is a desperate 
remedy to which ignorance has had 
recourse. Rut we cannot avoid think¬ 
ing, that in Blackfriars road, London, a 
pavement would be superior to any road 
which Mr. M'Adam could devise. In¬ 
deed, we remember seeing this gentle¬ 
man trying his hand on the repair of this 
very road, about three years since, but 
his method has not succeeded better 
than his predecessors. 

In truth, a road of thirty feet wide will, 
in general, unless it be kept in extraor¬ 
dinary repair indeed, require six inches 
elevation in the centre: those, there¬ 
fore, who rely upon Mr. M'Adam’srules 
will very frequently err. The only use 
in making or keeping the surface of the 
road circular is to prevent water from 
lying upon it ; as it is universally 
known, that when water lies on a road it 
soon becomes injured. The stones be¬ 
ing broken smally is the chief feature in 
Mr. M‘A(lam’s road-making; but he is 
entirely mistaken, if he supposes him¬ 
self to be the original inventor of this 
method. On a part of the road to 
which he alludes in his evidence, given 
before the committee of the House of 
Commons, viz. the road passing through 
the parish of Huntspill, Somerset, the 
stones were broken small, and the road 
was exceedingly good, thirty years ago j 
care being taken, as soon as the ruts 
were observed, that they should be filled 
up. This road is considerably more 
circular than Mr. M'Adam recom¬ 
mends ; perhaps, unnecessardy so. But 
it has always been, nevertheless, a 
good road ; and is, we presume, at 
the present moment good, although 
the stones are not, perhaps, broken so 
small as they used to be, at the period 
to which we allude. This road is al¬ 
ways repaired with lime-stone. 

The materials far making roads are 
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various ; one of the best is, unques* 
tionably, good, hard, compact Ime- 
stone. In the neighbourhood of Lon¬ 
don, the roads are chiefly formed of 
gravel ; and this, for light carriages, 
&c. is found to answer tolerably well j 
but gravel is, notwithstanding, the 
opinion of Mr. M*Adam, a bad mate¬ 
rial, when the wear of the road is great, 
as the neighbourhood of the metropolis 
sufficiently evinces. And, the present 
Jiat state of these roads, contributes to 
make them worse. Flint is not, under 
suitable management, a bad material 
for roads j whinstone and pebbles, will 
also make good roads. Granite may 
also be found useful ; and, in some 
districts, we have known a mixture 
of dialk and Jiint make good roads. 
Vitrified, or burnt clay, for which, as 
well us for manufacturing other sub¬ 
stances for the formation of highways, 
Mr. Chambers has lately taken out a 
patent, may occasionally be found ad¬ 
vantageous in the making of roads ; the 
refuse matter and scoria from fonn- 
derics, are also excellent materials for 
roads. See M‘Adam’s Remarks on the 
present System of Road-making, 8 vo. j 
anti ObservatMis on the Formation of 
Turnpike, and other highways, by A. 
H. Chambers, Esq, a small tract well 
deserving the attention of road-makers. 
See also JSio. 5 , of the London Journal 
* of Arts and Sciences. 

Roan-tree. See Fear. 

ROARING, a disease of the horse, 
so named from the wheezing noise made 
by the animal in breathing. It is sup¬ 
posed to be caused by an eflusion of 
coagulable lymph in the windpipe. 
It is generally reckoned incurable. 
Ulcers in the larynx are also known to 
produce roaring. Whatever produces 
flatulence in this complaint, should by 
all means be avoided. 

ROASTING, in domestic economy, 
that process by which food, and chief¬ 
ly animal food, is rendered edible, by 
being turned on a spit, or other suit¬ 
able apparatus, before a fire. 

This process is principally conducted 
by the assistance of a jack 5 (see Ja( k) 
but meat may also be roasted by merely 
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folding together, and twisting a few 
threads of worsted, then suspending 
them in a perpendicular direction, and 
attaching them to the roantle-piece, 
and also to the substance to be roasted, 
and twirling it occasionally round. 
This maybe called the poor man’s jack. 

We have, under the article aliment, 
mentioned the superiority of roasted 
meat J this superiority, doubtless, arises 
from the retention of most of the nutri¬ 
tive properties in the meat, in conse¬ 
quence of the mode in which it is dress¬ 
ed } whereas, when animal food is boil¬ 
ed in water, a considerable portion of its 
nutritive properties, and particularly 
the gelatine, is abstracted from it. 
There is but one objeciioii to this su¬ 
periority of roasted over boiled meat, 
and that is, that as in rousting, the out¬ 
side of the meat, particularly ilie lat, 
very often acquires a kiml of acridity by 
the heat, it is not adapted fur dyspep¬ 
tic stomachs: persons whose diges¬ 
tion is indiflerent, should tlieiefore, by 
all means, avoid fat generally, but 
more particularly the outsiile fat of 
roasted meat. See Aliment. 

ROB, a term used occasionally in 
pharmacy, for the juice of a plant bod¬ 
ed down with sugar to a thick consis¬ 
tence : in other words, a jell). 

Robbery. See Felony. 

Robin-red-breast, See Warbler. 

ROBIN 1 A, a genus of plants com¬ 
prising twenty species, natives of Si¬ 
beria, or America. The following aie 
cultivated ; tlie pseudo-acacia, or False 
acacia. See Acacia. The hispida. 
Rose acacia, or robinia. The c<irog-fl««, 
or Siberian abrupt-leaved robinia. The 
frutescens, or Shrubby robinia. The 
pygmeea, or Dwarf robinia. The spi. 
nosa, or Thorny roViinia. The violacea, 
or Ash-leuved robinia. The mitis, or 
Smooth Indian robinia. They may all 
be raised by seeds, cuttings, layers, and 
suckers ; the two last by seeds or cut¬ 
tings, in pots of light earth, plunged 
into a hot-bed. 

Rocambole. See Garlic. 

ROCCELLA, or Lichen rocella, 
a species of lichen which produces a 
bine dye ,* it has been employed also in 
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alloying the tickling coughs in phthisis, 
and hysteria. 

Roche, or Roach-alum. See Alum. 

Rochelle-salt, See Tartiiate of 
Soda. 

ROCK, or Rocks, those haul sub¬ 
stances abounding more or less on the 
various parts of the globe, and more 
commonly denominated stones. 

Rocks are arranged into Primitive, or 
those which lie the lowest and form the 
basis of all the rest; which are altoge¬ 
ther cluMuical or crystallized composi¬ 
tions, and evince not the smallest por¬ 
tion of carbonaceous matter, or animal 
or vegetable relics. Such are granite, 
gneiss, micaceous sliist, argillaceous 
shist, porphyry, slcnite, serpentine, pri¬ 
mitive lime-stone, primitive trap, quartz, 
topaz-rock, and kicselchiefer, or flint- 
slate. 

Transition rock-> consist of those that, 
e.xcepting w lien ilie general order is bro¬ 
ken in ui'on, lie immediately over the 
pri initivc locks. They agice with tlrose 
of the first class in containing no lemains 
of organized beings, or at least but sel¬ 
dom ; but they have a considerable 
resemblance to those of the third class. 
Transition lime stone, grauwafke, and 
transition trap, are transition rocks. 

Secondary rocks are distinguished by 
the remains of organized bodies, which 
they contain abundantly; they are 
usually stratified. The following is a 
list of these rocks mentioned in the order, 
■or according to the supposed time of 
their formation. Sand-stone, secondary 
lime-stone, chalk, gypsum, rock-salt, 
pit-coal, argillaceous iron-stone, and 
aecondary traps. The last contain ba¬ 
salt, wacken, basaltic tufa, secondary 
mandlestein, porphyry shistus, graus- 
teiii, and secondary grunsteiu. 

Alluvial rocks constitute by far the 
g« eatest portion of the actual surface of 
the earth, and have been washed down by 
rains and other causes from the older 
and loftier mountains, and, consequently, 
consist of a great multiplicity of mate¬ 
rials combined together, as sand, gra¬ 
vel, loam, he. 

Volcanic rocks is the name given to all 
the minerals thrown out during, volcanic 
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eruptions, the chief of which are de, 
nominated lava. See 1.4VA. 

Rock-crystal. See Quartz. 

Ruck-oil. See li it omens. 

Rock-Jish. See (loBY. 

Rock-rose. See CisTUs. 

Rock-salt. See Salt. 

ROCKET, Rocket - Violet, 
Dame’s-Violet, or IJesperis, a genus 
of plants consisting often species, chief¬ 
ly natives of theSouthof Europcj one the 
inodora, common to the pastures of our 
otvn country. The histls, or Pale 
mountain-rocket, with a bristly bran¬ 
ched, spreading stem j the matronulis, 
or Garden-rocket, with a simple, erect 
stem, and ovate, lanceolate leaves j and 
the verna, with an erect, branched, 
stem, and heart-shaped leaves, aie the 
chief. The first and second species are 
biennial plants. The first is a native of 
Hungary, and has fragrant floweis, but 
is not now often seen in our gardens. 
The second is a native of Italy, of which 
there is a vaiicty with double flowers, 
very beautiful, and much cultivated in 
our gardens. They are propagated best 
by bufl’eriug the seeds to be scattered 
in the autumn, or by sowing tliciii at the 
same period. The last species is a na¬ 
tive of France, and propagated as the 
former. 

ROCKET, or Brassica eruca, an ex¬ 
otic species of cabbage. See Cabbage. 

Rod, the golden. See Golden-rod. 

Roe. See Deer. 

ROE, the eggs or spawn of fishes pro¬ 
duced or deposited by the female. See 
Milt. Many persons are extremely 
fond of both the roe and milt of fishes ; 
but they should not be eaten by the dys¬ 
peptic. 

ROE-STONE, or Oolite, the 
stone with which the houses in the city 
of Hath are built. See Lime. 

Roller, in agriculture. See Barley, 
Clover, Husbandry, 8£,c. 

KOLLEB, or Coracias, a genus of 
birds consisting of twenty-five species, 
scattered over the globe ; the most deser¬ 
ving notice is the garrula, or Common 
roller, which is blue, back red 5 quill- 
feathers black, primary quill-feathers 
beneath, blue; middle tail - feather 
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dirty green, the rest blue; size of the 
jay ; is sonorous, gregarious, migratory, 
and timid ; builds in trees, particularly 
the beech ; feeds on insects, frogs, nuts, 
and corn; eggs pale green, with nume¬ 
rous dusky spots j inhabits Africa, Sy¬ 
ria, and Europe. The rest of the spe¬ 
cies do not very essentially differ. 

ROLLING MILL, a machine em¬ 
ployed to laminate or flatten metals to 
a uniform thickness, by passing them 
between iron rollers fixed in a strong 
frame, and turned round by water or 
other power. It is used chiefly for ma¬ 
king iron burs and plates 5 for brass and 
copper plates j and for the reduction of 
gold and silver to the proper thickness 
for the artificer. 

Roman alum. See Alum. 

ROOD, the fourth part of an acre, or 
1210 square yards. See Acre. 

Roof. See Timber and Building. 

Rook. See Citow. 

Room. See Bed-room, and Build¬ 
ing. 

ROOT, in botany, that part of a 
plant w hich grows beneath the earth, 
imbibes the nutricioiis Juices ; and con¬ 
veys them to the stem, and other parts 
oftlie [dant, above the ground. 

Root ~of-scar nty. See Mangel 

WURZEL. 

ROOTLET, a little root or fibre. 

ROPE-MAKING, the art of uni- 
'ting animal or vegetable fibres into an 
aggregate line, so that the whole may 
concur in one joint action, and be em¬ 
ployed under the form of string, cord, 
halter, haulser, rope, or cable. 

The most common materials used 
for rope-making are hemp and flax. 
But various others are occasionally usedj 
such as the guts and skins of animals ; 
the inner bark of some plants, dried 
grass, rushes, &c. The chief material, 
however, is hemp. See Hemp. 

In order to produce the greatest 
quantity of strength in a cord, it is well- 
known, that the fibres of which it is 
composed, must be twisted together, 
or entangled in '.uch a manner, that 
they may form one continuous cord. 
But such twisting ofthe fibres, in order 
to produce the greatest strength, is li- 
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niited : for we know that we can twist 
a skain of fibres so very hard, that it 
will break with any attempt to twist it 
harder. It is, therefore, a fundamental 
principle in rope-inakiug, that all twist¬ 
ing beyond what is necessary for pre¬ 
venting the fibres from being drawn 
out without breaking, diminishes the 
strength of the cordage, and should be, 
as much as possible, avoided. It is ne¬ 
cessary also in rope-making, to contrive 
tlie twist in such a manner, that the 
tendency to untwist in one part may be 
counteracted by an opposite tendency 
in auotiier. 

We caiinot go into the minute par¬ 
ticulars of this manufacture, nor can 
we detail the vaiious patents, which 
have been from time to time obtained 
for improvements in rope-making. We 
may, however, mention that, Mr. Mit- 
CHEL, Mr. Chapman, Mr. IIuddart, 
Mr. Beleour, and Mr. CurR, obtain¬ 
ed patents some years since, for new, or 
imjiroved methods of manufacturing 
cordage. 

A patent for making chain cables, 
or moorings of iron, was granted iu 
1813, to T. Brunton, Esq. which from 
a recent trial iu the Court of King’s 
Bench, has been demonstrated to be a 
very useful invention, and the strength 
of which cable is superior to any other 
known. 

Rose, the disease so called. See Ebt- 

SIPELAS. 

ROSE, or RosOf a genus of 
shrubs, comprehending forty species, 
scattered over the globe, six indige¬ 
nous to our own country. The differ¬ 
ent species run so closely into each 
other, that it is difficult to determine 
between species and varieties ; whence 
some botanists resolve the whole into 
the single species, the rosa canina, or 
Dog rose, believing all others to be va¬ 
rieties of this alone. The following are 
the chief: 

The Lutea, or Single yellow rose. 

A variety of this, called t\w JIustrian 
rose, is deserving parlirnlar notice, for 
the splendid colour of its flowers. The 
stalks, branches, and leaves, are similar 
to the smgle yellow rose, except that the 
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leaves are ronnder; the flowers are also 
fciiigle, but larger; the petals have deep 
indentations at their points, are of a yel¬ 
low colour on the outside, and of a red¬ 
dish copper colour, or orange scarlet, 
within ; they have either no smell, or a 
disagreeable one, and soon fall away. It 
has sometimes flowers entirely yellow in 
one branch, and copper-coloured in 
another; the flowers are most abundant, 
and, in a manner, cover the whole shrub. 
It blossoms in May and June. It is said 
that this variety of the rose will not 
blossom near the smoke of London ; and 
we never remember to have seen it in 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis. 
But we have cultivated it ourselves in 
Somersetshire; where it blossoms most 
splendidly, \fplanled against a wall ; and 
there we also found the flowers, for the 
most part, when expanded, an intense 
scarlet. It is readily propagated by 
suckers. 

The Sulphurea, or Double yellow 
rose j most probably a variety of the 
preceding. 

The B/andot or Hudson’s bay rose; 
when full grown unarmed } but when 
young having prickles j branches round, 
shining reddish. 

. 'The Cinnamonea, or Cinnamon rose; 
flowers single, longish, of a pale colour; 
armed with great thorns 5 resembles the 
eglantine ; a double kind, in some parts 
0 ? England called cinnamon rose. 

The Arvensist or White dog rose, is 
smaller than the common dog rose j 
flowers always white. 

The PimpiW/t/o/ia,or Small buruet- 
tree rose, with white flowers. 

The Spinosissima, or Scotch rose, has 
the petals white, or cream-coloured ; 
yellow at the base} delicately fragrant; 
sometimes striped with red} several va¬ 
rieties. 

The Parvijlora, or Small-flowered 
American rose, is single, and of a pale 
reddish colour : a variety with a double 
flower. 

The Lucida, or Shining-leaved Ame¬ 
rican rose } flowers single; bright red, 
with little scent. 

The Carolina, or Carolina rose; flow¬ 
ers red, and appear late in the summer. 
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The Villosa, or Apple-tree rose t 
leaves fragrant when rubbed ; flowers 
pale rose-colour, not very fragrant ; 
fruit globular, larger than any of the 
other sorts, bristly, and blood-red j the 
pulp is sometimes made into conserves, 
like the canina; a native of our woods. 

The Provmcialis, Provence rose, or 
cabbage rose, well-known, and one of 
the most beautiful of the species ; flow¬ 
ers large, double, the most fragrant 
of all the species : varieties numerous. 
From the flowers of this species, rose¬ 
water is chiefly distilled ; see below. 
This is, we presume, the rose designa¬ 
ted centifolia, by the London college. 

’fhe Centifolia, or Hundred-leaved 
rose, with flowers double, and of a deep 
red, but little scent 3 has the fruit, pe¬ 
duncles, petioles, and stem bristly ; 
supposed a native of China : varieties 
numerous. 

The Gallica, or Red rose, has large 
flowers but not very double j when 
well dried, will hold their scent and 
colour longer than most other spe¬ 
cies. Many varieties. From this spe¬ 
cies, the conserve of roses of the shops is 
made. See Conserve, and below. 

The Damascena, or Damask rose, 
has the flower soft, not very double, 
but of an agreeable odour 3 a native of 
the South of France. Some of the 
pharmacopoeias direct this rose also to 
be used medicinally ; but the direc¬ 
tions are rarely complied with, the Pro¬ 
vence rose being more common, and al¬ 
most always used in its stead. See below. 

The Sempervirens, or Evergreen 
rose, has perennial leaves, and small 
single white musky flowers, stalks slen¬ 
der, and trail on the ground, unless 
supported 3 a native of Germany. 

The Pumila, or Dwarf Austnan 
rose, has the brunches with great abun¬ 
dance of prickles ; fruit large, pear sha¬ 
ped. 

The Turbinta or Frankfort rose i» 
nearly unanned ; flowers thick, double 
colour pale red 3 fruit large. 

The Ruhiginosa, Sweet-Briar, or eg¬ 
lantine. See Briar, the Sweet. 

The Muscosa, or Moss-rose, has the 
petioles, peduncles, calyx, and branch- 
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lets, thickly covered with viscid glan¬ 
dular moss; flowers elegant, and of an 
agreeable odour } native soil doubtful. 

The Moschata, or Musk-rose, rises 
ten or twelve feet high j stalks too weak 
to support themselves j flowers white, 
of a fine musky |>dour ; a variety with 
double flowers ; a native of Barbary. 

The Alpina, or Alpine rose, is a low 
shrub ; flowers solitary, red. 

The Semperjlorens, or Deep red Chi¬ 
na rose, is three feet high ; flowers 
large, semidouble, dark-red, extremely 
fragrant, coming out in succession du¬ 
ring the greater part of the year, but 
more sparingly in the winter months j 
a native of China. 

The Alba, or White rose, a native of 
Europe. 

The Canina, Dog rose, hip, or hep- 
tree, found wild in our hedges, both 
red-flowered and white-flowered, and 
too well known to need description. 
The fruit surrounded with a pleasant 
arid piilji, from which is prepared a 
conserve. See Conserve. 

All these kinds, whether indigenous 
or of foreign origin, are propagated 
either by suckers, by layers, or by bud¬ 
ding them Oh the other sorts of roses ; 
the last method is only practised on the 
finer sorts ; the best sorts of stocks for 
this purjjose, is the Frankfort rose, and 
the season, June ; great care must be 
taken afterwards, that the stalk pro¬ 
duce- no suckers at the bottom, as these 
would soon starve the bud. 

When roses are propagated from 
suckers, they should be taken off an¬ 
nually, and planted into nursery beds, 
or into the places where they are to 
remain. But the best method of oh- 
taming vigorous plants is by laying 
down the shoots in autumn j the fidlow- 
ing autumn they may he taken olf from 
the old plants, and removed to the pla¬ 
ces where they are to remain. Roses 
may be transplanted almost at any pe¬ 
riod when their leaves are off, hiit the 
autumn is, perhaps, the best time ; they 
require mostly to have their dead wo(>d 
cut out, and the suckers renvived every 
year ; il-e luxuriant branches may be 
also shoiteced. 
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The following preparations of roset 
are ordered by the Loudon College. 

Rose water. Take of the fresh pe¬ 
tals of the hundred-leaved, or Provence- 
rose, eight pounds. Pour over them as 
much water as will prevent burning, 
during the distillation. Distil oft'a gal¬ 
lon. The usual weight of roses for a 
gallon of water is, however, only six 
pounds, or even less. 

A superior rose water may be distil¬ 
led from the salted petals of the roses, 
which will keep much betterthan when 
drawn from the fiesh petals. See Flow¬ 
ers, Preservation of. 

The medicinal virtues of rose-water 
are of no importance. It is, however, 
an agreeable menstruum for dissolving 
white vitriol and sugar of lead, for lo¬ 
tions for the ej es. As a scent it is, of 
course, well known. 

Syrup of roses. Take of the }»etnl8 
of the hundred-leaved, or Provence rose, 
dried, seven ounces ; boding water four 
pints ; refined sugar six pounds. Ma¬ 
cerate the ro.-e petals in the water for 
twelve hours, and strain ; evaporate the 
strained liquor 111 a water-bath down to 
two pints and u half j then add the su¬ 
gar so as to make a syrup, 

This syrup is weakly purgative ; 
and is given as a laxative in verv weak 
habits and to infants. The dose is 
from two fluidrachms to twelve or 
more. 

Conserve of the red rose. See Con¬ 
serve. 

Infusitn of roses. Take of the dried 
petals of the red rose half an ounce; 
boiling water, two pints and a half} 
diluted sulphuric acid three flui¬ 
drachms ; refined sugar an ounce and a 
half. F’our the water on the rose pe¬ 
tals in a covered glass vessel ; ti‘t ,i drop 
in the acid, and macerate for half an 
hour. Finally straiiithe liquuraud add 
the sugai to it. 

This iiifu-ion owes its chief astrin- 
geiiey to the acid. It is used alone in 
the colliquative sweats of phthisi.s, and as 
a gargle in sore throat j it is chiefly how¬ 
ever employed as an elegant vehicle for 
more active remedies, particularlv Ep¬ 
som salt, the nauseous taste of wnich it 
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completely co\e;8. The <lose is from 
two fluidoiiiices to four. 

/lone}/ of rosc!>. 'I’likt; of the petals 
of the red lose (liied twoouiues ; boiU 
iiijy water one pint and a half; of 
clarified iinney two pounds and u half. 
Macerate the [)etals in the water for six 
hours ; then to the s!rained liquor 
add the honey, and boil it down to a pro¬ 
per eonsistence by means of a water 
l>ath. 

It i.s used as an addition to detergent 
and astringent gargles. 

Ill drying the petals of the Ted rose, 
the laid slnaild lie picked just hefore it 
is about to expand ; the white heels 
should he cut off, and those and also the 
seeds rejected. The petals should be 
then separated and exposed to a warm 
temperature, but not to the sun, and 
turned often till tliey are completely 
dry. The petals of the Provence rose 
require the same attention in drtiiig, 
hut their heels need not be cut off, nor 
need they he picked befoie the flower 
is expanded. 

Oltar of roses is the fiia* essential oil 
of the rose. It is oblaiiied liy distilla¬ 
tion, either from the dry, or more ge¬ 
nerally, fiom the fresh flowers. It may 
be obtained in this country j and if, after 
the distillation of common rose-water, 
the still be urged witli ratiier more heat 
than usual,a fat, butyraceous,white sub¬ 
stance comes over: this is the essential 
Oil, or ottar of roses. It is, however, 
more commonly brought from India, 
where it is obtained in greater perfec¬ 
tion. It is made there thus : A clean 
cask, or large glazed earthen jar, is fil¬ 
led with rose leaves, carefully separated 
from tlie calyxes j and spring water is 
poured upon them jii-t siiflicieritly to 
cover iliem ; after which the vessel with 
its contents is set iii the sun for two or 
three days, and taken undercover du¬ 
ring the niglit. At the end of the 
third or fourth day, small particles of 
yellow oil will be seen floating on the 
surface of the'water, which in the course 
of a week will have increased to a thin 
scum. This scum is the ottar of roses ; 
it is taken up by a little cotton tied to 
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the end of a stick and squeezed into a 
phial. 

IU)SE-BAY, Oleander, or Neri- 
um^ a genus of plants comprehending 
nine species, all natives of India and 
Arabia. The following are those chiefly 
cultivated. 

The OlcandeTy Common rose-bay, or 
oleander, rises with stalks, eight or ten 
feet high ; bark smooth, purplish in 
plants with red flowers, white in those 
with light green flowers j leaves dark 
gieeii, rigid, acute j flowers at the end 
of the branches, in large loose bunches, 
purple, crimson, or dirty white ; a na¬ 
tive of the Levant, flowering ill July 
and August. In warm, dry summers, 
this plant appears to great advantage ; 
but ill cold and moist seasons, it re¬ 
quires a green, or hot-house, to bring 
tlie flowers to perfection. Many va¬ 
rieties. 

The Odoruniy Sweet-scented rose- 
bay, or oleander, has the flowers as in 
the preceding species, but of a pale red, 
and a musky scent; indigenous to In¬ 
dia, and flowers from June to August. 

The Antid^sentericum, or Oval¬ 
leaved rose-bay, has flowers herbaceous, 
or greenish white. The bark is said to 
be a specific in dysenteries, whence its 
specific name ; but it is very little 
known in this country. 

The Coronarium, or Broad-leaved 
rose-bay, is an elegant shrub, with hand¬ 
some flowers ; a native of the East In¬ 
dies, and blowing most part of the sum¬ 
mer. 

All these plants may be increased by 
l.i\eis, Guttings, and root suckers. The 
first is hardy and only requires to be 
protected in severe winters. The others 
require the green or hot-house, except 
ill the height of summer. 

Rose-bay y the dwarf y See Rhodo¬ 
dendron. 

Rose-ray, willow herb. See WllLOW 

HERB. 

Rose campion. See Corn-cockle. 

Rose, the China. See Syrian mal¬ 
low. 

Rose, the guelder. See Ccllder 
rose. 
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ROSE, the Japan, or Camellia, a 
genus of plants comprising two spe¬ 
cies, both natives of Japan j one of 
which is a tree, the other a low shrub. 
The flowers of both are elegant, and 
variegated in their hues ; the leaves are 
perennial. The lower species only 
can be cultivated in this country, and 
this requires the green-house. 

ROSE OF Jerico, or Anastatica, in 
botany, a genus, the only known spe¬ 
cies of which is the hierochunlica, a 
native of Palestine, an annual plant, 
and olten found in our gardens. It is 
propagated by seeds, which should be 
sown in a moderate hot-bed in pots, in 
which the jilants are designed to re¬ 
main ; it blossoms in August. 

Rose, the rock. See Cistus. 

ROSK-llOOT, Rose-WORT, or 
Rhodiola, in botany a genns consisting 
of one species, having a thick fleshy 
root, which, when cut, emits an odour 
like roses. The root has many heads, 
whence issue a multitude of stalks, 
about nine inches long, surrounded 
with fleshy leaves ; flowers yellowish, of 
an agreeable smell, found on the alpine 
rocks, and i^ cultivated by planting the 
cuttings of the stalks in the beginning 
of April; or by parting the roots in 
Autumn. 

ROSE-WOOD, or Amyris baU 
samifera, a species of the genus Amy¬ 
ris, of which nineteen species have been 
described. The following are chiefly 
worthy of notice : the elemifera, see 
Eeemi ;—the gileadensis, see Bal¬ 
sam ;—the toxifera, see Poison-ash. 
The first-named species is an elegant 
and odoriferous tree of Jamaica, of late 
much and deservedly esteemed by our 
cabinet-makers. 

ROSE-WOOD, Rhodium, or Lig¬ 
num rhodium, the wood or root of a 
tree, supposed to be the genista cana- 
rii'nsis. It is brought to this country 
fiom the Canary Islands in long crook¬ 
ed ])ieces, full of knots, externally of a 
whitisl) colour, mternvilly of a deep vel- 
low, mth a ted coat. The largest, 
smoothest, heaviest,and deepest colour¬ 
ed pieces should be chosen. Rhodinin 
wood has a slightly hiltcrisli, soinewli.it 
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puqgent balsamic taste, and a fragrant 
smell, especially when scraped, or rub¬ 
bed, resembling that of roses. An es¬ 
sential oil is obtained from it, com¬ 
monly called oil of rhodium, which is 
used chiefly as a perfume; it is also 
supposed powerfully to attract rats and 
mice; but this is doubtful. 

Rose-wort. See Rose-root. 

ROSEMARY, or Rosmarinus, a ge¬ 
nus of plants consisting of two species, 
as follow : 

The Chilensis, a native of Chili, with 
petioled leaves. 

The Officinalis, or Common rosema¬ 
ry, a native of Europe, with evergreen, 
sessile leaves: flowets pale blue, va¬ 
riegated with purple and white : of this 
there are two varieties; Silver rosemary^ 
with white-striped leaves ; and Golden 
rosemary, with yellow-striped leaves. 
Both varieties grow wild in the south 
of France, iu Spain and Italy, on 
rocks near the sea, where they multiply 
prodigiously ; with us they grow most 
vigorously, on a moist rich soil j but 
they are much sweeter scented when 
they grow on a poor soil, and on such 
they bear the severity of our seasons 
much better than where they grow 
more freely. They are propagated by 
planting slips or cuttings of them in 
the spring of the year, on beds of light 
earth, and when rooted, they may be 
removed to the places where they are 
to remain ; the best season, however, 
for transplanting them is August. 

The leaves and flowers of common 
rosemary, have a grateful aromatic 
odour, and a bitterish, warm, pungent 
taste, depending on an essential oil 
which appears to be combined with 
camphor. Alcohol extracts its virtues 
completely ; but water only partially. 
The essential oil is obtained, of course, 
by distillation with water. The leaves 
afford the greatest; the flowers the 
smallest quantity. 

Koseraary is stimulant, and, accord¬ 
ing to some, emmeiiHgogue. It has been 
given in the foiiii <»f niiiision in nervoeis 
licad-ach, hysleria, and chloio'is, but 
it is now scarcely ever prescillnd, un¬ 
less as a sc< t'l‘ternutato.y p'wdertf, 
X 
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i The dose, in substance, may be from 
ten grains to two scruples; and from 
one drachm to one drachm and a half 
in infusion. 

The Essential oil of rosemary. Twen¬ 
ty-four pounds of the plant yield, 
on distillation with water, one ounce of 
this oil, which is almost colourless, and 
the odour is not quite so agreeable as 
the plant itself. It deposits crystals of 
camphor when long kept. It is stimu¬ 
lant, afid frequently enters into the 
composition of liniments. The dose, 
as an internal remedy, may be from two 
drops to six, on sugar. 

Spirit <f rosemary, formerly called 
Hungary water, is made thus : Take 
of fresh rosemary tops two pounds; 
proof spirit a gallon ; water sufHcient 
to prevent burning. Macerate for twen¬ 
ty-four hours; then distil off a gallon 
by a gentle fire. 

A more expeditious, and perhaps a 
better way of making it, is the follow¬ 
ing: Take of oil of rosemary one ounce ; 
camphor one drachm ; of rectified spi¬ 
rit of wine three pints; of water one 
pint and a half. Dissolve the oil and 
camphor first in the rectified spirit of 
wine, to which add the water. Should 
it be cloudy the addition of a small por¬ 
tion. of powdered alum to the mixture, 
which should be afterwards well shaken, 
will, upon its standing at rest for a few 
hours, make it completely fine. 

This is a fragrant perfume, and is 
also used iu the preparation of liniments, 
&c. See Lavender and Liniment. 

ROSEMARY, the Wii.d, Marsh 
CISTUS, or Ledum, a genus of plants 
comprehending three species, natives of 
the north of Europe and Carolina; one 
species is said to be produced in York¬ 
shire, and other counties of England, 
with a strawberry-1 ike flower; but this 
is doubtful. 

ROT, a term applied to a disease in 
sheep, which appears to resemble pul¬ 
monary consumption, complicated with 
dropsy • as, on dissection, the lungs are 
found knotted with tubercles and ab¬ 
scesses, and there is generally water in 
the chest or belly. The disease often 
affects the liver also, and sometimes 


other internal parts, as the mesenteric 
glands, &c. The rot has, therefore* 
been distinguished by different names, 
such as the pulineuic, the hepatic, and 
the general rot. In the rot of the liver, 
that organ is generally infested with 
large quantities of the liver fluke. See 
Fluke. 

The rot is generally esteemed an in¬ 
curable disease, so that prevention is 
our chief object. It is said that flood¬ 
ed lauds, and their premature unsub- 
stuutia) herbage, will occasion the rot; 
and that any land flooded after the 
middle of May, whatever be the soil, 
will be very likely to induce the rot. 
Hut the probability is, that tlie cold 
and dampness of the situation, is the 
chief cause of the malady, li is, there¬ 
fore, most advisable, when the farmer 
is obliged to feed his sheep on swampy 
grounds, wet fallows, or lately flooded 
lands, not to suffer them to rest, far less 
to remain on such dangerous places; 
but to let them pick as much grass as 
may be deemed expedient, and then 
drive them immediately either to high 
grounds, or folds, where they may rest, 
puilicularly by night, and receive a suf¬ 
ficiency of dry food, either hay or 
straw. 

Several nostrums have been recom¬ 
mended for the cure of this disease, but 
we believe they are all inefficient, and 
not to be depended on. It is said that 
sheep which are fed upon lands occa¬ 
sionally overflowed by the sea, never 
have the rot, hence the efficacy of salt 
in the prevention of this complaint. Al¬ 
though we can hardly hope that the 
giving of salt to sheep affected with the 
lot will cure them, we advise a trial; 
and we also advise, when sheep are fed 
upon swampy and wet lands, that they 
should have a portion of salt given them 
occasionally. Two ounces per week is 
the quantity we recommend. See Ox 
and Salt. 

The eyes of sheep, in order to detect 
this complaint, ought to be examined 
frequently. When the blood-vcs.'.el.s 
appear red, and in great numlieis on 
the interior of the eye-lids, and aUo o> 
the eye-hall, the sheep is supposed to he 
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in good health. But if they be pale, 
few in number, and faint-coloured or 
livid, the sheep is iu a debilitated state, 
or affected with the rot. In all cases 
where the blood-vessels have entirely 
disappeared the mutton is bad. By 
frequently examining the eyes in dan¬ 
gerous seasons, shepherds might always 
discover the rot before their sheep begin 
to shrink. 

It does not appear that the disease is 
contagious. 

Rot, the Dry. See Dry-rot. 
ROTATION OF CROPS, m agri¬ 
culture, that course of different crops, 
which is followed for two, three, or 
more years, in order to make them the 
most advantageous to the fanner, and 
with the least injury to the land. 

In particular cases some farmers have 
adopted a course of only two years’ rota¬ 
tion of crops ; as wheat and leans alter¬ 
nately ; or wheat, with crops of potatoes 
alternately. On the richest loams, or al¬ 
luvial soils reclaimed from the sea, or in 
the immediate neighbourhood of large 
towns, where manure is plenty, such a 
system may be adopted. In the neigh- 
liourhood of Loudon, many farmers ob¬ 
tain three ciops every two years; such 
as winter tares, and turnips, and corn, 
generally wheat, and preserve the laud 
in good condition. 

A three years' rotation may be Pota¬ 
toes, wheat, clover ; or Swedish tur¬ 
nips, barley, clover. 

A four years' rotation may he turnips, 
barley, clover, wheat; or, which is said 
to be very superior, .uj/nter tares, fol¬ 
lowed by turnips, and both fed upon 
the land by sheep, then wheat, clover, 
and barley, or oats ; or turnips, winter- 
svheat sown in spring, or barley, clover, 
and oats; or, witli careful management, 
turnips, wheat, grass, mostly sheep-fed, 
and four-tifths winter-wheat, sown in 
the spring, and one-fifth oats; other 
rotations may be mentioned : turnips, 
drilled wheat, clover, drilled wheat; or 
potatoes, wheat, clover, and oats ; this 
last is only calculated for the neigh¬ 
bourhood of great towns, where there 
is plenty of manure. 

years' rotation may be potatoes, 
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wheat, grass, pasture, oats. Upon mostly 
or peaty soils the following has been 
recommended ; potatoes or turnips, oats, 
barley or big, clover, pasture, and oats. 
The following is said to be preferable 
to every utlier. A cleansing crop, of 
whatever kind is best suited to the soil, 
as turnips, tares, or cole seed, to be 
hoed, not stand for seed; a crop of 
white corn, of the kind best suited to 
the soil, to be laid down with seeds; 
clover, either grazed or mown ; beans, 
where suited to the soil, to be sheep- 
fed and hoed, or some other meliora¬ 
ting crop, adapted to the soil; and 
lastly, white corn suited to the soil. This 
course is adapted to any kind of soil 
except fen laud. 

Six years' rotation is peculiarly cal¬ 
culated for large farms. On clay lands 
it may be Fallow, winter tares, Swedish 
turnips, or cabbages, wheat, clover, oats, 
beans, wheat. —On sandy lands it may 
be carrots, tares, turnips, or potatoes j 
barley, or oats, with seeds; hay, or soil¬ 
ing ; pasture; pasture ; oats. —On 
loams it may be turnips, or fallow; 
wheat, or barley ; seeds, either clover 
alone, or clover and rye-grass, with the 
addition of a little yellow or hop clover ; 
oats; tares, peu<-, or beans; wheat. 

Seven years' rotation may be turnips, 
barley, beans, wheat, barley, clover, 
wheat. 

Eight years' rotation, upon rich loams 
and clays may be fallow, with dung ; 
wheat; beans, drilled and horse-hotd ; 
barley ; clover and rye-grass ; oats, or 
wheat j beans, drilled and horse-hoed j 
and wheat. These protracted rotations, 
we ought to observe, are condemned by 
respectable agriculturists. 

When any farm or district is about 
to be improved, we should begin with 
such crops as are the most likely to 
produce manure; hence barley should 
be avoided. Two exhausting crops 
should never he attempted in succes¬ 
sion, unless the soil is very fertile. The 
crops should be so arranged that the 
labour of [itougbing for each, and of 
sowing, weeding, reaping, &c. may f>ro- 
ceed in regular succession. All forcing 
crops, or frequent repetitions of the same 
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articles, or species, should be avoided. 
Those crops should be raised which are 
best calculated for the extirpation of 
weeds. As a general system, the most 
productive rotation, on a light soil, will 
be winter tares, and turnips sown early ; 
barley, clover, and rape in July to de¬ 
stroy the wire-worm, and wheat .— On 
strong soils, fallow, winter-tares, or 
beans; winter sown wheat, drilled for 
the sake of the succeeding cro[>s; clo¬ 
ver; and oats. In upland farms tlie 
following has been recommended ; tur¬ 
nips ; hear or big ; clover, and red oat.s. 
If the soil be poor it ought to be pas¬ 
tured for two years or more, before it is 
broken up for oats. 

Rottenness of the hones. See Ca- 

RIGS. 

ROTTF.N STONE, or Cariosus, a 
genus of the class earths, one species 
only. It consists of alumine, silica, 
and carbonate of lime, with a small 
portion of iron , it is light, soft, falling 
to powder in water ; colour Isabella yel¬ 
low, dull brown, or grey; found in 
Derbyshire, Glamorganshire, and other 
coal counties. It is principally used 
for polishing metals and other sub¬ 
stances. 

ROUEN, after-grass; the grass 
wliich grows after a field has been 
mown. 

ROUGE, a celebrated cosmetic, 
prepared from the red dye of the saf¬ 
flower, See Saffi-ower. 

ROVVEL, ill farriery, an artificial 
abscess, or drain, formed by making an 
incision in the skin, about an inch in 
length, with a pair of scissors. The 
cellular membrane under the skin is 
torn with the finger all round the inci¬ 
sion, to »he extent of about an inch, so 
as to admit a circular piece of leather, 
with a hole in the centre, wrapped in 
tow, and smeared with turpentine and 
digestive ointment. The parts in which 
rowels are inserted are, usually, the 
chest, belly, thighs, and under the 
jaws. 

Rowels are beneficial in some cases, 
yet they are some! lines injurious; and 
in some cases they become gangrenous. 
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The application of rowels requires cou- 
siderable judgment. 

ROYAL SOCIETY, an academy, 
or body of persons, instituted in Eng¬ 
land, by royal Charter, on the 15th of 
July, 1662 ; and by subsequent char¬ 
ters, by which they were erected into 
a corporation, consisting of a president, 
council, and fellows, for promoting na¬ 
tural knowledge, and endowed with va¬ 
rious privileges and authorities. The 
members are elected by ballot; two- 
tliirds of the members present are ne¬ 
cessary to carry the election in favour 
of a candidate. The council consists 
of twenty-one members, including the 
president, vice-president, treasurer, and 
two secretaries; ten of which go out 
annually ; and ten new members are 
elected instead of them, all chosen on 
St. Andrew’s day. Five guineas aic 
paid by each member at his admission, 
and one shilling per week, or .528. per 
year, as long as the person continues a 
member; or in lieu of the annual pay¬ 
ment, n composition of 25 guineas in 
one payment. 

The ordinary meetings of the society 
are once a week, from November till 
the end of Trinity term next summer. 

Their hour of meeting is now about 
eight o’clock in the evening. This so¬ 
ciety has published duringthe last 150 
years, numerous and important papers 
on various subjects, which are known 
by the title of the Philosophical 
Transactions. But we cannot avoid 
thinking that, at the present time, the 
energies of this celebrated body are 
considerably on the wane. 

Rubber, Indian. See INDIAN Rub¬ 
ber. 

RUB\', a precious stone of a red 
colour. See Gf.m. 

RUBEFACIENTS, in medicine, 
those substances, which, when applied 
a certain time to the skin, induce red¬ 
ness, without blistering. 

Rtid. See Carp. 

RUE, or Ruta, a genus of plants, 
comprehending seven species, natives of 
the south of Europe, and of Palestine. 
The following are cultivated : 
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The Oraveolens, or Common rue, an 
evergreen perennial, n native of the 
south of Europe, but cultivated in our 
gardens j it rises to the height of two or 
three feet, shrubby and branching, 
having a grey bark ; the leaves are 
doubly pinnate ; colour blueish green, 
or glaucous j they have a powerful un¬ 
pleasant odour, and a hot, bitter, nau¬ 
seous taste J in a recent state, they are 
so acrimonious as to blister the skiu ; 
distilled with water, they yield a pun¬ 
gent volatile oil, on which their virtues 
chiefly depend. 

Rue is stimulant and antispasinodic, 
and is supposed also to be enimciia- 
gogue } it IS used chiefly in hysteria, 
and flatulent colic. A strong infusion 
exhibited by the anus, has been found 
of great service in relieving the con¬ 
vulsions of infants, arising from flatu¬ 
lence, and other intestinal irritations. 
The dose of the powdered leaves is 
from fifteen grains to two scruples, 
twice or thrice a day. 

Oil of rue is also stimulant and anti- 
spasmodic. It is given, sometimes, in 
hysteria, and the convulsions of chil¬ 
dren, arising from dentition ; and is 
used as a rubefacient in palsy. The dose 
IS from two to five drops, rubbed with 
sugar, or mucilage. 

The Montanoy or Mountain rue j 
the chalepensis, or African rue; and the 
pativina, or Three-leaved rue, a native 
of Padua. 

They may all be propagated by seeds, 
slips, or cuttings. 

Hue, the meadow. See Meadow 
Rite. 

Ruff, a bird. See Lapwing. 

Ruffe, a fish. See Perch. 

RUM, a name applied to a peculiar 
spirit distilled from molasses, and other 
coarse saccharine matter, obtained from 
the manufacture of raw sugar, in the 
West Indies. 

The common process in Jamaica is 
as follows : the usual materials for the 
fermentation are molasses ; or, in other 
words, the treacle which drains from 
the sugar, scuramings of hot cane 
juice, and sometimes raw cane liquor, 
Ices, or dunder as it is called, and wa- 
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ter. The dunder answers the pyrpost 
of yeast, and is usually prepared by a 
separate fermentation of cane-sweets and 
water. The materials being mixed in 
due proportion, which are about equal 
parts of scutumings, dunder, and wa¬ 
ter, the fermentation begins very soon, 
and in twenty-four hours the liquor is 
fit for the first charge of molasses, 
which is added in the proportion of 
three gallons for every hundred gallons 
of the liquor. Another charge is added 
a day or two afterwards. The heat in 
the fermentation should not exceed J)0“ 
or 94“ so that in the West Indies, it is 
necessary to keep the fermenting tubs 
us cool as possible. The fermentation 
subsides in six or eight days, when the 
liquor grows fine, and fit for distillation. 
In about two hours after lighting the 
fire, the spirits begin to run in a still of 
1200 gallons j and it is collected as 
long as it remains inflammable. 

The first spirit is called low wines, 
and it is rectified in u smaller still to 
the Jamaica proof, which is that in 
which olive oil will sink. About 220 
gallons of proof rum are obtained from 
530 gallons of low w'ines. 

Notwithstanding it has been asserted 
that rum is the most wholesome of 
spirituous liquors, we are obliged, from 
accurate observation, to be of a differ¬ 
ent opinion, and to assert, that it is one 
of the most unwholesome with which we 
are acquainted, whiskey excepted. Its 
unwholesomeuess consisting in a gross 
essential oil, witn a considerable quan¬ 
tity of which it is impregnated, and 
wliich is particularly injurious to tLc 
stomach. See liiiANDyand Gin. 

Rennet. See Cheese. 

Running thrush. See Thrush. 

RUPTURE, or iierwiw, is a swel¬ 
ling produced by the falling down, or 
protrusion of some part or jiarts which 
ought naturally to be coiitHined within 
the cavity of the belly. 

The places in which these tumours 
make their ap[icarance aie the groin, 
the navel, the labia pudendi, the up¬ 
per and fore-pillt of the thigh, and 
every point of the lore-part of the ab¬ 
domen. The parts which form these 
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inmours are a portion of the omentum, 
% part of the intestinal canal, and some- 
lanes, though very rarely, the stomach 
and liver. As they happen to make 
their appearance in the groin, the scro¬ 
tum, the thigh, the navel, or the belly, 
they are called inguinal, scrotal, femo¬ 
ral, umbdical, or ventral. 

It was formerly supposed that scro¬ 
tal hernia arose fiora a forcible divi¬ 
sion or rupture, made in the peri¬ 
toneum, and this opinion is still enter¬ 
tained by many uninformed persons ; 
but it is now well known, in both scrotal 
and femoral hernia, that the parts pass 
out from the abdonieti, by openings 
which are natural to every hiiinun body, 
as well to those who have ruptures, as 
to those who have not. 

The most common causes of ruptures 
are the following; violent coughing, 
crying, laughter, or great bodily exer¬ 
tion ; failsj pariicularly when there is a 
general laxity of the fibres. Sprains. It 
has also been observed, that the people 
of those con ntrics where oil is much used 
asaiiarticleofdiet, are particularly liable 
to ruptures. Every forcible compression 
of the bowels by tight bandages, may 
also produce rupture. Soldiers, singers, 
danrers, porters, and women of difficult 
parturition, are very sul>ject to this 
malady. In children, it often proceeds 
from crying, obstructions of the bow¬ 
els, fiatulet^ce, and bad nursing. 

The complaint is known by an elastic 
white swelling, attended with pain, 
which becomes more violent on every 
exertion; nausea, vomiting ; and ob¬ 
struction of the bowels. The size of the 
swelling varies exceedingly in different 
subjects, and in ddTereot stages of the 
same disorder. At first it is commonly of 
no considerable size, but, by repeated 
descents of the bowels, its bulk becomes 
very considerable indeed. 

The event, however, of the disease de¬ 
pends on the nature of the substances 
included. In many cases if the protru¬ 
ded parts be not timely reduced, the 
most fatal consequences, such as stric¬ 
ture, inflammation, and mortification, 
may be apprehended, although the por¬ 
tion of intestine thus strangulated be 
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inconsiderable; but if the omentum 
alone be propelled it is seldom attended 
with danger, because this membrane 
is not of such importance in the animal 
economy as the viscera and intestines. 

The first object in this complaint 
should be to reduce the protruded parts 
before a strangulation takes place. For 
this purpose, the patient must be laid 
on his back, the head being low and 
the breech elevated by pillows. 
Warm fomentations of chamomile flow¬ 
ers, mallows, &c. are next to be em¬ 
ployed, the effect of which will also 
be greatly promoted by an injection 
formed of a decoction of similar herbs, 
with a table-spoonful of sweet oil. Af¬ 
ter having persevered in these applica¬ 
tions for some time, attempts should be 
made to reduce the tumour by gentle 
pressure ; and if this prove ineffec¬ 
tual, greater force must be used. But 
the advice and assistance of an expe¬ 
rienced surgeon is, in this complaint, 
the safest course, and should be at 
once obtained. 

"Vl’^hen the parts are restored to their 
natural situation, to prevent a relapse, 
a sufficient degree of pressure must be 
applied to the ruptured spot. This 
will be most effectually obtained by 
the wearing of a truss. 

In concluding this article we would 
observe, that persons who labour un¬ 
der hernia, and who will not con¬ 
sent to the wearing of a truss, should 
remember, tliat they cannot be too 
careful in their mode of living, and 
in keeping the bowels regular ; and 
that all violent exertions is sure to in¬ 
crease the disorder. Those persons in 
whom the disease is recent, should os 
soon as possible submit to the means ne¬ 
cessary for its reduction, and at once 
adopt the use of a truss, which will 
most probably obviate much future in¬ 
convenience. See Truss. 

RUPTURES in the Horse gene¬ 
rally happen in some part of the belly, 
and may be distinguished from other 
swellings by disappearing when pressed 
upon by the fingers by wblcli the gut 
is put back into its natural cavity, and 
returning as soon as the pressure is 
withdrawn* , A rupture also sometimes 
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happens in the scrotum or testicle bag. 
In many cases of rupture, horses do 
their work without suffering any incon¬ 
venience. In other cases, however, an 
operation is necessary, and this should 
be performed by a person most skilful 
in the anatomy of the horse. Stran¬ 
gulated ruptures in horses sometimes 
prove fatal. 

RU FIGURE-WORT, or Hemiaria, 
a genus of plants comprising six species, 
chiefly natives of Spain and the Alps j 
two of them, the glabra and hirsutaj 
common to our own country ; the former 
was formerly supposed good for rup¬ 
tures, but is of no importance : cows, 
horses, and sheep, will eat it. 

RUSH, a name given to many 
plants of different genera. Vox Svoeet- 
rushf see Flag, the sweet. ¥or Bull- 
rush^ see Bull-rush. For Sweet-rush, 
see Spikenard. 

RUSH, or Juncus, a genus of plants 
comprehending forty-one species, most¬ 
ly natives of Europe j nineteen com¬ 
mon to the marshes, bogs, and wet 
pastures of our own country j several 
indigenous to America; a few of the 
Cape; of the different species nearly half 
have naked, the rest leafy culms. The 
whole are generally regarded as weeds : 
yet in many countries, especially Hol¬ 
land, several species are regularly tied 
up in bundles as fuel. A few of them are 
of still higher value, some by their 
growth giving tenacity to the banks of 
rivers : others affording useful mat¬ 
ting for floors and chairs ; others fur¬ 
nishing, from the pith, a wick for the 
night-candle called rush-lights. See 
Candle. 

Tiie JtguarroJuj, or Moss-rush, indica¬ 
ting a barren soil j—the conglomeratus, 
or Conglomerate rush }—the effusus, or 
Spreading rush ; and the acutus, or Sea 
rush, are the most common. 411 the 
rushes dried and burnt will produce 
potash; the ashes are besides an ex¬ 
cellent manure. 

RUSH, the Bog, or Schcmus, a 
genus of plants, comprehending forty 
species, chiefly natives of the Cape; 
many of the West Indies and America; 
four indigenous to the bogs of our own 
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country. The greater number have a 
round, the rest a three-sided culm. 

RUSH, the Flowering, or Buto- 
mus, a genus, consisting of one species, 
the umbellatus, having a many-flowered 
umbel, flowers pale rose colour. It is 
often cultivated in our gardens as a 
beautiful flower, where a standing pool 
will allow of its growth. 

RUSH-NUT, the root of the Cyperus 
esculentus, a native of Italy, where it is 
collected and eaten, being more deli¬ 
cately and pleasantly tasted than our 
chesnuts. See Cyper-grass. 

Rush-light. See Candle. 

RUST, the oxide of a metal. Iron, 
for instance, when exposed to air, soon 
becomes tarnished, and gradually 
changed into a brown or yellow powder, 
well known by the name of rust. This 
change is produced by the gradual coir.- 
bination of the iron with the oxygen of 
the atmosphere ; it is, of course, an ox¬ 
ide of iron. Oil, or a mixture of quick 
lime and mutton fat, rubbed over iron 
utensils, are the best to preserve them 
from rust by preventing the access of air. 

RUST, in agriculture, a disease to 
which wheat and many other vegetables 
are liable. It appears in the form of a 
rusty iron-coloured powder scattered 
about the leaves. 

A distinguished naturalist is of 
opinion, that this disease is produced 
by a minute parasitic fungus, or mush¬ 
room, on the leaves, stems, and glumes, 
or chaff of the living plant; and that 
the roots of the fungus intercepting the 
sap intended by nature for the nutri¬ 
ment of the grains, render the corn lean 
and shrivelled j and, in some cases, 
rob it completely of its flour. The 
straw also become.s black and rotten, 
and unfit for fodder. Damp weather is 
peculiarly favourable to the propagation 
of this disease. These are, perhaps, 
some of the causes of rust; but it is said 
by some experienced agriculturalists, 
that the chief cause is having the land 
in too rich a state for corn crops. This, 
however, may also arise from fungi, as 
it is well known that dung is a power¬ 
ful promoter of their growth ; and tliat 
wheat produced on the site of a dung- 
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bill is always rusted, even in the most 
favourable seasons. A too frequent re¬ 
petition of crops of wheat, more espe¬ 
cially whei. accompanied with large 
uantities of manure, will often pro- 
uce the same effect. 

Among the remedies likely to dimi¬ 
nish the effect of rust, the following 
have been particularly recommended ; 
the cultivation of hardy sorts of wheat; 
early sowing j raising early varieties ; 
thick sowing ; changes of seed ; consoli¬ 
dating the soil after sowing ; using sa¬ 
line manures ; improving the course of 
crops ; extirpating all plants which are 
receptacles of rust; and protecting the 
ears and roots of wheat by rye, tares, 
and other crops. 

Red wheats are hardierthan the white, 
and the thin, or smooth-chaffed, are less 
apt to be rusted than the thick-chaffed 
sorts. The variety called creeping 
wheat; and a species of cone wheat, origi¬ 
nally from Courland, have been also re¬ 
commended, as less liable to rust. Sow¬ 
ing wheat early will, also, sometimes 
prevent it, especially if a sort can be ob¬ 
tained which also ripens early. Tread¬ 
ing the ground after sowing is, also, ad¬ 
vantageous. Of saline manures, com¬ 
mon salt furnishes a remedy for rust, in 
the proportion of about thirty bushels 
j)er acre. 

If firevious to a crop of wheat, the 
dung be applied to a smothering crop, 
as tares, hemp, or cole seed, on strong 
lauds, and a full crop of potatoes on 
light soils, the wheat afterwards is rarely 
known to be rusted. 

Among the common plants, the colt’s 
foot and the yellow corn thistle are said 
to be so favourable to the growth of 
these fungi, that no field in which they 
are met with can be free from rust. 
The box, the abele, or silver poplar, 
willoas, and especially the bramble 
retain the fungi, and ought to be kept 
under. Several trees retain the old 
fungus on their bark, such as the black 
alder, the common willow, the birch, 
and sometimes oak coppice. The bar¬ 
berry retains this source of mischief in 
any fissure or cleft in the bark, exhi¬ 
biting numerous black pustules : these 
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should be cut off. The practice of cut¬ 
ting the hedges when a crop of wheat 
is sown, ought lo be universally adopted, 
as a means of lessening the quantity of 
fungi which would otherwise injure the 
crop. In the northern counties of En¬ 
gland, where it is the practice to saw 
what is called meslin, or a mixture of 
rye and wheat, it has been observed 
that the wheat thus raised is rarely in¬ 
fected by the rust; the same circum¬ 
stance has been observed in Italy. 

If a field be evidently affected by the 
rust, and the progress of vegetation 
stopped, the only way to preserve the 
straw and the grain, if any has been 
formed, from being entirely lost, is to 
cut It down immediately, even although 
the crop should not be ripe. 

Much observation, however, is still 
wanting, in order to ascertain in every 
instance the cause, and to guard against 
the consequence of rust. 

Ruta Baga. See Turnip. 

RYE, or Secale, a genus of culmi- 
ferous plants, consisting of four species, 
natives of Crete, or the Archipelago, of 
which only one, the secale cereale, 
having glumes, with a rugged fringe, is 
cultivated in this country. It is distin¬ 
guished into two varieties, winter and 
spring rye, from the different times of 
sowing. 

Rye succeeds very well in any k'nd 
of dry land, even on the most barren 
gravel. The winter rye is that which is 
generally propagated by fanners. It is 
usnully sown in the autumn, after a 
.summer’s fallow, in the driest time that 
can be had. Two bushels of seeds are 
allowed per acre ; but two bushels and 
a half, or even three bushels are occa¬ 
sionally employed, where it is intended 
to be fed off as green food, 

A little sprinkling of dung or mud 
upon rye land, will greatly advance the 
crop, though it is laid but half the 
thickness that it is for other corn. When 
wheat is combined with rye, it is in 
many districts termed meslin ; the pro¬ 
portion of the latter to the former, being 
regulated by the nature of the soil; the 
largest proportion of rye is given to the 
lightest toils. But, except fur the pur- 
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pose of preventing the rust, see Rust, 
this mixture of wheat and rye is not to 
be recommended, in consequence of 
their ripening at different periods. 

When this sort of crop is grown for 
the purpose of grain, it will be con¬ 
stantly necessary to keep it clean in the 
early stages of its growth by hand weed¬ 
ing and hoeing, when they appear re¬ 
quisite } but where the intention is 
merely that of affording a supply of 
green food for the use of sheep or other 
animals, in themoreearly spring months, 
no further culture will be wanted after 
the crop has been put into the ground. 

The straw of this grain is superior to 
that of wheat, both for the pur|)Obe of 
thatch, and for the use of the collar 
makers. 

Rye is known to be ripe when the 
straw is yellow, the eat bends, and the 
gram feels liaid. It is not apt to shed 
the seeds; and, therefore, if there be 
many weeds among the crop, it may be 
left lying upon the ground eight or nine 
days after it is cut, before it is bound 
up, if the weeds be not dry sooner: for 
otherwise the weeds will grow moist in 
the barn, and cause the whole to give, 
and not to thrash well, and sometimes 
they will make it musty. As it is a 
grain that will grow sooner than any 
other if it be wet, care must be taken 
jf rain fall, after it is wet, to turn it as 
it lies on the ground every other day j 
and at the same time to keep the ears as 


far from the earth, and as much above 
the stubble as may be. If it be pretty 
clear of weeds, it may be bound as soon 
as it is cut. If either this grain or wheat 
lodge upon the ground, it is best to cut 
them, even though they are not ripe: 
for the stalk being broken, will yield no 
more nourishment to the ear. 

Rye as food, contains, next to barley, 
the greatest quantity of soluble or nu¬ 
tritive matter: according to Sir Hum¬ 
phry Davy, the whole quantity of 
which in 1000 parts, is 792 j of which 
mucilage or starch foims 045 parts; 
.sacchuriiie matter 38 parts; and gluten 
or allminen 109 parts. In consequence 
of Its containing so large a poition of 
gluten, rye is the properest aiticle for 
making good bread, next after wheat. 
Rye bread is also said to be attemled 
with the beneficial effects of preventing 
costiveness. But rye is bable to a dis¬ 
ease, called trg'Ji, in France, and AorHed, 
or spurred rye in this country ; and 
when eaten in this state is exceedingly 
poisonous. For the symptoms and mode 
of treatment of persons who have eaten 
horned rye, see Poisons. 

It is said that every kind of poultry 
have such an antipathy to this grain, 
that they avoid the place wheie it vege¬ 
tates ; and hence it has been advan¬ 
tageously used in head ridges, around 
farm-houses and yards, as a kind of pro¬ 
tection to other grain. 

Ryegrass. See Darnel. 
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SabadUla. See Caustic Barley. 

SA BELLA, a genus of testaceous 
worms, consisting of twenty-five species, 
inhabiting the coasts or rivers, chiefly of 
Germany ; a few of India and Anieiica ; 
and three or four of onr country ; they 
aie found often affixed to stones. The 
ulveolata, consisting of numerous paral- 
.„lel tubes, communicating by an aper¬ 
ture, forming in the mass an appearance 
^of honey comb, and inhabiting on rocks, 
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the coasts of our own country may be 
taken us a specimen. The shell, which 
IS fioni two to three inches long, is com- 
})osed chiefly of sand, and of fine frag¬ 
ments of shells. 

Sable. See Otter. 

Saccharum. See .■sugar. 

SACCHAROMETER, an instru- 
ment used by brewers for ascertaining 
the specific gravity of wort. It is made 
of brass, and graduated Iroin 100 to 0. 
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It is so adjusted in weight, as to sink to 
the point marked 0°. in distilled water, 
at the temperature of ^0 *; and when 
immersed in a liquor of the same tem¬ 
perature, and of the specific gravity of 
1,100, it is buoyed up to the mark 100, 
just above the bulb. The intermediate 
space is divided into 100 equal parts, 
and consequently will indicate interme¬ 
diate degrees of specific gravity. The 
specific gravity of wort for ale, is usually 
about 1,090 to 1,100 j for table beer 
from 1,020 to 1,030. The htavier the 
wort, the greater quantity of sugar it, 
of course, must contain. See Brew- 
INQ. 

SACCHOLACTIC ACID, an acid 
obtained from milk. See Milk. 

SACK, a generic term for any kind 
of coarse bag. It also implies a mea¬ 
sure for corn, &r. It contains different 
quantities, according to the kind of ar¬ 
ticle ; or sometimes measures more or 
less, according to the customs of differ¬ 
ent districts of the kingdom. 

A sack of flour is asotbs, {i. e.) five 
bushels of Sfilbs. each. A sack of pota¬ 
toes is 240lbs, or three bushels of eolbs. 
each; a sack of wool containstwenty-two 
stone, each stone being fourteen pounds. 

SACK, a wine formerly used in this 
country, and supposed by some to be 
Rhenish; others think it was Canary. 
But a recent and more probable con¬ 
jecture is, that it was Sherry. The term 
sack is must probably corrupted from 
see, dry ; sherry being a dry wine in the 
language of the vintner. 

SACRUM, or Os sacrum, in anato¬ 
my, that bone which terminates at the 
bottom of tlie back behind ; the point 
of which, however, is called the os coc- 
cygis. In young subjects it is composed 
office or MX pieces, but in more lul- 
vanred age it becomes one bone. It is 
(somewhat 111 the shape of an irregular 
triangle. In females it is usually shorter, 
broader, and more curved than in men, 
by which means the cavity of the pelvis 
is more enlarged. The os coccygis, 
winch tenniuatesthe point of the sacrum, 
is in the child merely a cartilage ; daring 
youth it becomes distinct bones, which 
in tiiunhond unite, and form one conical 
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bone; and in advanced years becomes 
firmly united to the sacrum. It has no 
boles like the last mentioned bone ; nor 
has it any communication with the spinal 
marrow, nor does it transmit any nerves. 

SADDLE, a stuffed seat, laid on the 
back of a horse for the convenience and 
security of the rider. There are seve¬ 
ral sorts of saddles, but they are too 
well known to need being described. 

That form of the saddle must be best 
which contributes at once to the ease 
of the horse and the rider. The forward 
projection of the pads where the knees 
rest, and the whole being well stuffed, 
are the chief consideration. The saddle 
should be secured with two girths only, 
and those nearly, or entirely, one upon 
the other. A cropper is deemed un¬ 
sightly and unfashionable, and where a 
horse has a good shoulder, is generally 
unnecessary ; but in descending hills, a 
crupper is of manifest advantage. When 
a crupper is used, care should be taken 
that the strap is very broad and soft; 
and some recommend a candle being 
sewed up within that part which goes 
beneath the tail. For horses in danger 
of slipping through their girths a breast¬ 
plate should be provided, which is fas¬ 
tened to the saddle. 

SAFFLOWER, Bastard saf¬ 
fron, or Carihamus, a genus of plants, 
comprehending sixteen species, chiefly 
natives of the South of Europe and 
Mediterranean coasts. The tinciorius, 
and lanaius, are the chief. The dried 
flowers of the first are frequently mixed 
with saffron to adulterate it. 

This dyeing material contains two co¬ 
louring substances, a yellow and a red. 
The former is only soluble in water, 
and of little value ; the latter is solu¬ 
ble ill alcalies, and being precipitated 
from them by several acids, forms a 
beautiful red pigment; which is some¬ 
times used for silk dyeing, but more 
commonly in the preparation of rouge, 
of which it forms the chief ingredient. 
It is prepared by tj'ing the plant in 
a linen bag, and then washing it 
incessantly with water, using much 
squeeiiing and rinsing till the water 
passes off colourlesg. The residue in 
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the linen bag now consists of the hbrous 
part of the plant, the valuable red fe- 
cula. This last is extracted by digest¬ 
ing the safflower in a solution of carbo¬ 
nate of soda without heat, which would, 
impair the colour; an orange yellow co¬ 
lour is obtained, which on saturation 
with acids turns red, and gradually de¬ 
posits a red fecula, which is rouge. 
Lemon juice is the acid usually pre¬ 
ferred. As this colouring matter is ex¬ 
tremely intense, it is often diluted with 
finely powdered talc. Alcohol also dis¬ 
solves the red part of safflower. 

Safflower is propagated by seeds sown 
early in the spring in drills, at the dis¬ 
tance of two feet and a half from each 
other. They require hoeing in their 
after culture. The flowers should be 
cut as they ripen, and be dried gradu¬ 
ally in a kiln, or by a moderate heat. 

Safety-lamp. See Lamp. 

SAFFRON, or Crocus sativus, is a 
perennial bulbous plant, found wild in 
some parts of this country, wiiich affords 
reason for supposing it indigenous; but 
it is probable that it was originally 
brought from Asia, 

It IS cultivated for medicinal and 
other uses in great abundance, in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire and Essex, chiefly, however, 
at Stapleford. It flowers in September. 
The flowers appear before the leaves, 
.are sessile on the bulb, of a violet, or 
lilac colour, and raised on a slender 
white tube ; the leaves are linear, of a 
deep green colour, with a white nerve 
in the centre. The corolla is parted 
into six, nearly elliptical segments ; the 
stamens are shorter than the corolla and 
crest; and the style, which is the length 
of the corolla, hangs out at one side 
between the segments. The sliginu is 
of a deep orange colour and odorous. 

Saffron is propagated by parting the 
roots. The most favourable season for 
Iransplanting it is when the old leaves 
are dead, and the new shoots have not 
yet appeared. The month of June is 
Said to be the best time. It requires a 
light dry soil. 

In the preparation of saffron, the 
•flowers are gathered early in themoia- 
ing, just as they are iibc't to blow. 


They are then spread upon a table, ana 
the stigmas, with a proportion of the 
style, carefully picked out of the flower, 
which is thrown away as useless. The 
stigmas are then dried upon a portable 
kiln, of a peculiar construction, over 
which a hair cloth is stretched, and over 
it several sheets of white paper are laid, 
upon which the wet saffron is spread be¬ 
tween two and three inches thick. It is 
now covered with other sheets of paper, 
and over them is laid a coarse blanket, 
five or six times doubled, which is 
pressed down with a board and a large 
weight after the fire is lighted. The 
first heat is strottg to make the suflron 
sweat; and after an hour, when it is 
formed into a cake, it is turned, and the 
same degree of heat continued for ano¬ 
ther hour ; the fire is then reduced to a 
moderate heat, which is kept up for 
twenty-four hours, during whieli time, 
the cake is turned every half hour, so 
as to dry it thoroughly. It is then fit 
for market. 

In the shops is found saffron from 
Italy, France, and Spain, besides the 
English. But such is the state of com¬ 
merce, that no cake saffron whatever 
should be bought, whatever may be its 
appearance or pretensions, as it is al¬ 
most always most shainefnlly adulte¬ 
rated. Saffron in hay, as it is called, 
that is in a loose state, is the only kind, 
which can be met with good, and that 
is frequently adulterated with safflower 
and other articles. 

Good saffron has a penetrating odour, 
which in large quantities affects the eyes 
somewliat like the odour of the onion ; 
a warm, pungent, bitterish taste, and a 
rich, deep, orange red colour. It yields, 
by distillation, a quantity of a heavy, 
golden, yellow-coloured, essential oil. 
It yields its properties to water, alcohol, 
proof spirit, wine, and vinegar. It is 
often used as a colouring material, but 
as a inedicitte I is of very inconsiderable 
efficacy. It is, however, esteemed a 
cordial. The dose in substance is from 
ten grains to half a drachm ; a syrup of 
saffron is inade thus : take of saffron an 
ounce; boding water a pint ; refintd 
sncar two {rounds and a half. Mace- 
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rate the saffron in the water for twelve 
hours, in a slightly covered vessel; then 
filter the liquor, and add to it the sugar. 
A mere colouring syrup. 

Saffron, the meadow. See Meadow 
Saffron. 

S A G A P E N U M, a gum-resin, 
brought to this country from Smyrna, 
Aleppo, and Alexandria, and is the con* 
Crete juice of an unknov^n Persian 
plant, supposed, however, to be obtained 
from the ferula persica. It has a rank 
smell, something like garlic, and a hot, 
acrid, bitterish taste, not unlike assa- 
fcetidu, but weaker. It i.s antispasmodic 
and emmenagogue, and externally dis- 
Cutient. It IS ociasionally emplojed 
ill hysteria and cldoiosis, but is not in 
our judgment, a medicine of much im¬ 
portance. It IS usually given in sub¬ 
stance, 111 doses from ten grams to half 
a drachm, made into pills. See Assa- 
FCETIDA. 

Saffron of Antimony. See Liver 
OF Antimony. 

- Iron. See Iron, and 

Colour-making. 

SAGE, or Salvia, a genus of plants, 
comprehending seventy-six species, scat¬ 
tered over the globe; two indigenous to 
our own meadows. The following are 
the chief: 

The Officinalis, or Garden sage, 
has lanceolate-ovate, crenulate leaves; 
whorls, few flowered : several varieties : 
the common green sage j the wormwood 
sage; green„ with a variegated leaf; 
the red, with a variegated leaf. This 
species is indigenous to the South of 
Europe, and in all its varieties largely 
cultivated among ourselves, chiefly as a 
culinary vegetable. It was formerly in 
great repute as a medicine, but is not, 
in truth, of much importance. Infusions 
of the leavch are grateful to the stomach 
in febrile complaints attended with nau¬ 
sea; and when drunk cold, they are said 
to check hectical perspirations. The 
infusion with vinegar makes a useful 
gargle in sore throat, and relaxations of 
the uvula. The dose of the powdered 
root is from lifteen grains to half a 
drachm ; or of an infusion made with one 
ounce of the dried leave.s, and one pint 
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of iioiling watei two fluidouncea may 
be taken every three or four hours. 

The Pomifera, having heart, elliptic, 
obtuse, dowm leaves, with a crenulate 
margin, and crowded whorls, is a native 
of Syria and Crete. 

The Horminum, or Clary, has obtuse, 
crenate leaves ; upper bractes barren ; 
larger ones colon led; a native of Greece, 
and formerly in tlie materia medica, but 
now expunged. 

The Sclarea, or Garden clary, has 
wrinkled, heart-shaped, villous, serrate 
leaves ; floral bractes longer than the 
calyx, concave, pointed. A native of 
Syria and Italy. 

The several sorts of sage are propa¬ 
gated by cuttings planted in any of the 
Slimmer months, watering and shading 
them till they have taken root; after 
which, they should be removed to a dry 
soil, when they may have the benefit of 
the sun. The ditterent kinds of clary 
arc projiagated by seeds sown in the 
spring, in the places where they are de¬ 
signed to remain. They flower in June 
and July, and ripen their seeds in au¬ 
tumn. The garden clary is also propa¬ 
gated by seeds, wjiich should be sown in 
the spring on beds of fresh earth. When 
the plants are fit to be removed, they 
should be transplanted in rows two feet 
apart; theywill thrive in any soil iiotwet. 

SAGE, the Indian, or Lantana, a 
genus of plants comprising fifteen spe¬ 
cies ; chiefly natives of America, a few 
of India, and the Cape. The following 
are those principally cultivated in our 
gardens : the camara, or Wild sage, 
with opposite, decussate, ovate, pointed, 
serrate, hairy leaves; stem unarmed; 
flowers in umbelled heads, the colour 
of which is yellow tinged with red, very 
beautiful. The involucrata, or Sea¬ 
side sage, with obtuse, wrinkled, downy 
leaves; stem unarmed. The leaves 
have an agreeable fragrance, and are 
used as a demulcent in catarrhs. The 
aculeata or Prickly sage, has opposite, 
ovate, and some cordate leaves; stem 
prickly ; flowers yellow. They are aJ 
American plants, and may be propaga- ^ 
ted by seeds or cuttings ; the last re- , 
quires a stove beat in this country. 
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SAGO, Sacus, or Sagu» a dry fecu- 
la brought to this country from the 
East Indies in reddish-coloured grains ; 
it is obtained from the pith of several 
species of palm \ but chiefly, it is said, 
from the cycas circualist growing in the 
islands of Java, Molucca, and the 
Philippines; and also from the cabbage 
palm* See C-abbage-TREE. 

Sago becomes transparent by boiling 
in water, and forms a nutricious and 
pleasant food for many persons in a va¬ 
riety of complaints. It appears to con¬ 
sist chiefly of starch or mucilage, and 
does not ferment in the stomach. The 
most delicate mode of preparing it is 
to boil it a short time in water, and 
throw the water away. Fresh water is 
then to be added ; and it is afterwards 
to be boiled till all the grains become 
thoroughly transparent; there is no 
necessity for their being completely dis¬ 
solved, unless they sliould be, in their 
undissolved state, disagreeable or in¬ 
convenient to the sick. 

SAINFOIN, CocKs-HEAD, Of Hedy- 
sarum onobrychis, is a species of the 
genus Heutsakum, one hundred and 
seventeen of wldch have been enume¬ 
rated. They are scattered over the four 
quarters of the globe j but the greater 
number are natives of the East or West 
Indies. They may be subdivided into 
, sections, having simple leaves; with a 
single pair of leaflets; leaves ternate; 
leaves pinnate. 

Sainfoin, the first-mentioned species, 
is a native perennial plaitt, growing in 
meadows and pastures, and chalky soils, 
where it flowers in June and July : se¬ 
veral varieties : the White-lloiM ied ; 
the Blue-flowered ; the Pnrfile-flowcr- 
ed; the Stnped-flowcrefl ; and the 
Long-leaved hoary-flowered sainfoin. 

This plant, although less generally 
introduced into cultivation than clover, 
is one of the most valuable of the grass¬ 
es ; and is peculiarly well calculated 
forall poor, dry, shallow, chalky, rocky, 
light, sandy, or gravelly soils; but it 
will not answer where there is a great 
d( pth of mould. 

"* The seeds of sainfoin may be put in 
either alone or with any of the spring 
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corn crops; but with barley, after tur¬ 
nips, is considered the best method. In 
whatever method it is sown, as the seeds 
are larger tlian those of most other 
grasses, they should be covered with 
more care, and to a somewhat greater 
depth. The proper season for sowing 
this seed is, upon the whole, the end of 
February or beginning of March : for 
in dry weather it does not vegetate. 
The quantity of seed, broadcast, is from 
one to four bushels, or more, per acre. 
But if drilled, in rows two feet asunder, 
half a bushel is sufficient. 

On poor soils, when the crop is thin, 
it will be advisable not to mow it the 
first year, nor feed it by cattle in the 
winter, in order that the plants may 
spread ; but, afterwards, two crops may 
be often cut from it in one year, the 
same as from clover. In its green state 
it is highly useful for all sorts of stock ; 
although some suppose that it affects 
the flavour of the milk when given to 
cows. It makes very good hay for either 
horses or other cattle. It is also a very 
useful article for suiting, in its green 
state. It lives much longer on the land 
than clover, for which reason, on the 
soils above-mentioned, it is to be pre¬ 
ferred to that plant. It is said that it 
will yield abundantcrops for ten or even 
more years successively; especially if, 
after the expiration of seven or eight 
years, it be manured with dung. 

Saint Anthony's fire. See Erysi¬ 
pelas. 

Saintfoin. See Sainfoin. 

SAINT 1GNATIUS;S BEAN, the 
seed of a gourd-like fruit, the produce 
ot the ignalia amara, a genus consist¬ 
ing of one species, an Indian tree, with 
long round branches, and climbing 
shoots; flowers nodding, white, odo¬ 
rous ; the fruit heart-shaped, and co¬ 
vered with a dry bark. 

The St. Ignatius’s bean is of a round¬ 
ish figure, very irregular and uneven, 
about the size of a middling nutmeg, 
semi-transparent, and of a hard, horny 
texture. It has a bitter taste, and not 
much smell. It is said to be used in 
the Philippine islands, in all diseases, 
acting as a vomit and purgative, &c 
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It is, however, considered a poison in 
this country, and as such, the mode of 
treatment of those who have taken it 
will be found under Poisons, and also 
Nox Vomica, which see. 

Saint James's wort. See Groundsel. 

Saint John's wort. See John’s 
Wort. 

Saint Peter's wortf (shrubby). See 
Honeysuckle. 

SAINT VITUS’S DANCE, or 
Chorea, a convulsive disease, first ap¬ 
pearing by a kind of lameness or insta¬ 
bility of one of the legs, which the pa¬ 
tients draw after them in a ridiculous 
manlier; nor can they hold the arm of 
the same side still for a moment. And 
if they should be desirous of drinking 
they use a number of odd gesticula¬ 
tions before they can bring the cup to 
their mouths; so that they appear to 
dance in an involuntary manner. 

The cause of this disease is a debility 
of the whole system j it attacks weak¬ 
ly boys, and more especially girls, 
when under the age of puberty. As it 
scarcely ever attacks any persons but 
such as have not yet arrived at that age, 
there is almost a certain prospect of its 
being cured at that period, although it 
is, in general, easily removed before that 
time by proper management. It is some¬ 
times, however, an obstinate disease; 
and instances occasionally occur where 
the morbid gesticulations continue du¬ 
ring life. 

The cure may be begun by giving 
an emetic of ipecacuanha. Attention 
to food and drink is also of importance. 
What is said under Aliment, Appe¬ 
tite, CoSTIYENESS, DYSPEPSIA, &C., 
will require much attention. The com¬ 
pound pills of iron may be also advan¬ 
tageously given : see Iron ; so also 
may the Peruvian bark, with wine, 
beef-tea, &.c. according to circumstan¬ 
ces. See Epilepsy. 

If the disease prove troublesome and 
obstinate, a med’cal practitioner should 
be consulted. 

SAL, the Latin term for salt. 

SAL AiVJMONIAC, or Muriate of 
Ammonia, a white concrete salt, con¬ 
sisting of ammonia and muriabr acid. 


It is inodorous; has a salt, bitterish, 
acrid, cool taste ; and very slightly at¬ 
tracts moisture from the air; its sjieci- 
fic gravity is 1,450. It was formerly 
imported from Egypt, but is now 
abundantly prepared on the continent, 
and in this conutry ; an inferior sort is 
also imported from the East Indies. 

It may be produced directly by mix¬ 
ing equal volumes of ammonia and 
muriatic acid, when an entire conden¬ 
sation ensues. When obtained by eva¬ 
poration from its solution in water, it 
forms octoedral, prismatic, and plumose 
crystals; but, in commerce, it usual¬ 
ly occurs as procured by sublimation, 
in white cakes, hard, and somewhat 
elastic; and in this compact state it 
requires, for solution, 3,25 parts of wa¬ 
ter at 6o®. When heated, it sublimes 
without decomposition, in the form of 
white vapour. 

Muriate of ammonia is piepared in 
this country, from either horn, feathers, 
wool, soot, bones, blood, or putrid 
urine. But the most common articles 
used for this purpose are horns, bones, 
and soot. These are generally submit¬ 
ted to the action of the sulphuric acid ; 
u sulphate of ammonia is formed, and, 
by the addition of muriate of soda, or 
common salt, a double decomposition 
is effected, muriate of ammonia, and 
sulphate of soda being formed; the 
latter is crystallized, and the former is 
sublimed, so as to form the cakes men¬ 
tioned above, or sal ammoniac. The most 
profitable process, however, of making 
this article, is in very few hands. The fol¬ 
lowing is said to be a very good me¬ 
thod ; 

Distil bones (chopped into small 
pieces, and boiled to extract tlie mar¬ 
row and fat,) in an iron cylindrical still, 
into a leaden receiver, cooled by a refri¬ 
geratory, which is its cover, and con¬ 
tains four inches in depth of water. Six 
parts of impure alkaline liquor, and 
five of foetid oil are thus obtained ; the 
oil is to be skimmed off, and the alkali 
mixed with powdered gypsum. By 
double decomposition, sulphate of am¬ 
monia, and carbonate of lime are form¬ 
ed ; the liquor containing the former b 
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then to be mixed with common salt, 
and thus another double decomposition 
takes place. The solution is to be cla¬ 
rified by subsidence and decantation, 
and, by a skilfully managed evapora¬ 
tion in leaden boilers, the two salts are 
separated as they crystallize. The wa¬ 
ter of crystallization is driven off from 
the muriate of ammonia, by exposing 
It to heat in an oven ; and the spongy, 
friable, ash-coloured mass into which it 
is changed, is to be put into globular 
bottles, or glazed earthen jars, fur¬ 
nished with a moveable perforated cover, 
in which the muriate, must be sublimed 
by exposing them to a heat of .320* in 
iron pots, tilled with sand. I'he cukes of 
salt are afterwards placed for a day or 
two in a damp atmosphere, to soften 
their surface, and facilitate the removal 
of any superficial impurities. 

Soot of coal is used in Scotland, in¬ 
stead of bones, for this purpose; and 
there can be no doubt that ingenious 
])ersoii3 will adopt methods to convert 
the amtnotiiacal liquor obtained from 
the distillation of coal gas, into sal um- 
moniac. 

The uses of sal ammoniac ate consi¬ 
derable. Besides being employed in 
chemistry, as the substance from winch 
pure and caibonated atnnioi ii are 
procured, it is used in substance by tlie 
dyer, the refiner of gold, the copper¬ 
smith, and the manufacturer of tin¬ 
plate. 

As a medicine it is scarcely ever or¬ 
dered internally, although it acts as a 
diaphoretic, diuretic, purgative, or eme¬ 
tic, accoi ding to the mode of exhibition, 
or the dose. Externally it is advanta¬ 
geously employed, on account of the 
cold produced during its solution m 
water, to abate the jiam and heat of iii- 
fiammutiun, and to allay violent head- 
ach ; also in cases of mania, plethora, 
apoplexy, and injuries of the head j and 
to assist the reduction of the tumours 
arising from ruptures. It is also an use¬ 
ful application in the dropsy of tlie 
thyroid gland. It is also an excellent 
discutient wlien dissolved in the pro¬ 
portion of one ounce of the salt in nine 
fluidouiicfc# of water, with one fluid- 
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ounce of rectified spirit of wine, in in¬ 
dolent tumours, gangrene, itch, and 
chilblains • and as a gai'gle it is occa¬ 
sionally useful in sore-tliioat. 

For Volatile Sal Ammoniac, and Spi- 
rit of Sal Ammoniac, or Liquor of Am-' 
monia, or Water of Ammonia, see Am¬ 
monia. See also Spirit. 

SAL PllUlSELLA is merely salt¬ 
petre melted by the aid of a strong fire, 
and run into m6ulds. It is in no respect 
superior to salt-petre; in some, perhaps, 
inferior. See ISitrate of Potash. 

Sal Volatile. See Ammonia. 

SALAD, a dish of raw or fresh es¬ 
culents. We have mentioned the qua¬ 
lities of salads, for the most part, under 
tlieir respective heads. 'J'liere can be 
no doubt of their suitableness to the 
human constitution when eaten in mo¬ 
derate quantity : but we cannot speak 
so highly of them as some medical 
writers would induce us to believe. Of 
all tlie salads the lettuce is perhaps the 
best. Ste Lettuce, Mustard, Rad¬ 
ish, &c. &c. 

Salad, the corn. See Corn Salad 
and Valerian. 

Salamander. See Lizard. 

SALEP, Salop, or Saloop, the 
root of the Orchis morio, growing in 
Tuikey and otlier eastern countries. See 
Orchis. 

Saicp root is brought to this country 
111 oval pieces, of a yellowish white co¬ 
lour, somewhat clear and pellucid, very 
huid, and almost horny ; of little or no 
smell, in taste like gum tragucaulh. It 
is not easily pulverized. The powder, 
flissolved in boiling water, forms a 
wholesome and nutricioiis jelly, consist¬ 
ing, douljth'ss, chiefly of mucilage and 
starch. It forms a considerable part of 
the diet of the inhabitants of Tuikey, 
Persia, and Syria, and is thought supe¬ 
rior to rice. Its demulcent and mucila¬ 
ginous qualities render it of use in vi,- 
rious diseases when employed as ali¬ 
ment ; particularly in sea-scurvy, diar¬ 
rhoea, dysentery, hectic fever arising 
from the absorjition of pu.s, the stone 
and gravel, &c. 

It is said that salep root may be pre¬ 
pared from many of the orchis specie* 
3 Y 
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growing in this country. The following 
IS said to be the best method ; the root 
should be gathered when the seed is 
formed, and the stalk about to decay. 
After separating them from the stalks, 
washing them ni water, and removit)g 
the exterior thin skin, they should be 
placed on a tin plate, in an o%en pre¬ 
viously heated to the degree lequisite 
for baking bread. In about ten mi¬ 
nutes they will acquire the tianspaiency 
of horn ; they should be then spread 
in a room where they iiiaj <lry and 
harden in a few da\ s ; or the same ob¬ 
ject may be obtained by a moderate 
heat III a few hoiir!>. 

SALINE DHAflGHT, a draught 
composed of saline ingredients. Tlie 
most common saline draught is compo¬ 
sed of sub-cai'bonate of potash and 
leriion-juice. See Potash and Lemon- 
Joit K. 

SALIVA, the fluid which is secreted 
by the salivary glands into the cavity of 
the mouth : tliese glands aie, the }>a- 
rotid, ihesub-uiuxillary, and sub-lingu¬ 
al. The saliva is continually swallow¬ 
ed, with or without masticated food : 
some persons, not the most cleanly nor 
healthy, frequently spit it out. It has 
no colour nor smell ; in health it is taste¬ 
less, although it fontains a small portion 
of salt, to which the tongue is accus¬ 
tomed, Its specific gravity is some¬ 
what greater than water. Its consistence 
is rather adhesive, and it is frothy from 
an admixture of air. It consists of wa¬ 
ter SO parts, coagulated albumen 8 
parts, mucus 11 parts, saline substances 
1 part. It is copiously coagulable by the 
action of galvanic electricity. The uses 
of the saliva are, to augment the taste 
of the food j to mix with, and dissolve 
the food, and render it fit for the process 
of digestion ; and to keep the mouth 
continually moist, so as to prevent or 
moderate thirst. It has been supposed 
that the quantity of twelve pound.s of 
saliva is sefietcd in twelve hours; but 
we think this is beyond the truth. 

SALIVATION, or Ptyalism, in 
medicine, a piomnting the flux of sa¬ 
liva, by means of medicines, mostly by 
mercury. The chief use of salivation 
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is in diseases belonging to the glands, 
and adipose membrane ; and principally 
in the cuie of syphilis; it is sometimes 
also beneficial in epidemic and cuta¬ 
neous diseases, &c. when they evince a 
dispo.sitioii to terminate by means of 
such evacuation. 

Salivation, from the use of mercury, 
is sometimes induced without design. 
Ill such cases the only remedy is to keep 
the body moderately warm, not hot, 
and to take plentiful doses of flowers 
or milk of sulphur, in order to keep the 
bowels lax, and at the same time to 
counteract the salival effects of the 
men ury, for which sulphur is the best 
liiedicme. 

SALLENDEllS, in faniery, the 
same disease as mallenders, occurring 
only in a diflerent situation, that is, the 
bend of the hock. See Mai. lenders. 

Sallow. See Willow. 

SALMON, or Sulmo, a genus of 
fishes comprising fifty-fi\c species, in¬ 
habitants of the seas of Europe or Ame¬ 
rica ; one or two inhabitants of the 
Nile; ten or twelve common to the 
waters of our own country. Most of 
the fishes of this family are found in 
rapid stony rivers, and are impatient of 
foul water, although from the abun¬ 
dance of their food, frequently found in 
such water, they are often caught in it. 
What d.at food is, is not, however, as 
far as relates to the salary the chief of 
the tribe, with certainty known. Al¬ 
though in our books of natural history 
they are said to feed on fishes, worms, 
and insects. A few of this tribe inhabit 
the sea, but get into rivers for the pur¬ 
pose of depositing their spawn in beds 
of gravel ; for this purpose they will 
surmount great difficulties, ascend many 
bundled miles up, force themselves 
against the most rapid streams, and 
spring with amazing agility over any 
thing which happens to impede them, 
to the height of seven or eight feet; after 
spawning, they return to the sea poor 
and lean. They are subdivided into, 
body variegated ;—dorsal and anal fins 
opposite;—teeth hardly visible, or 
none. The following are the chief; 

The Salar, or Common salmon, is too 
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well known to need description; its red 
flesh a distinguishing characteristic. In¬ 
habits chiefly the northern seas, and as¬ 
cends rivers annually in large shoals for 
the purpose of spawning. Grows rapidly, 
and sometimes reachet, though rarely, 
six feet long} more commonly from two 
to three feet, weighs from three or four 
to sixty pounds. It is found over all 
the North of Europe and Asia, from 
liritaiii to Kanischatka} but does not 
venture into the warm oi intratropical 
latitudes. It is an ocean Hsli, and, there¬ 
fore, is only found in those rivers and 
lakes which coimnumcate with the sea. 
It is said to attain its full growth when 
six years old. The salmon tislieries on 
the various coasts of these kingdoms, 
furnish employment to miinerous per¬ 
sons, and area valuable resource. It is 
caught in various ways, by hook andi 
line, nets, &c. 

Of this fish, as food, we cannot speak 
greatly in commendation, although' 
there can be no doubt that for llie ro¬ 
bust it furnishes considerable nutrition. 
The dyspeptic should avoid it, and 
more especially its oleous parts. 

The TruilUy Salmon trout, Bulltrout, 
or Sea trout ; body with black spots 
encircled with brown ; another variety, 
called, in Cumberland, white trout. 
This specie# is larger than the common 
trout, and differs from it in habits and 
colour as well as size. It annually mi¬ 
grates, like salmon, from the sea; 
weighs sometimes three pounds ; flesh 
good. The white trout seldom exceeds 
a foot in length ; migrates out of the sea 
into the £sk in Cumberland. 

The Fario^ Trout, or River Trout, 
has the body with purple red spots } ano¬ 
ther variety, brown with violet spots, 
the sides whitish yellow with red spots, 
surrounded with white, and a brown 
aica, beneath white. This fish is uni¬ 
versally known in this country ; size 
fiom half a pound to two or three 
pounds } but there are trouts taken in 
Irel.indand in Cumberland which weigh 
thirty pounds j these are, however, infe¬ 
rior as food to the smaller kind. It feeds 
not only on worms, marine insects, and 
other fishes, but even on its own tribe; 
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from its voracity it is easily caught by 
the angler. 

The Alpinus, or Charr, has the back 
black, sides pale blue, belly orange; 
found in the lakes of the high and moun¬ 
tainous parts of Europe ; m Westmore¬ 
land, Wales, and Scotland. Several 
varieties : the red, the gilt, and the case 
eliaiT. They are taken in nets, or tram¬ 
mels, which are furnished with bait; 
flesh good. 

The Laveretus, or Gwiiiiad, has the 
Upper jaw longer; dorsal fin, fourteen 
rayed ; another variety, called lavaret. 
This species seems to constitute an in¬ 
termediate tribe between the trout arid 
the herring} like that, it suddenly dies 
when taken out of the water; length 
about a foot, inhabits like the charr ; 
gregarious } flesh insipid. 

The Eriox, Seweii, or Grey salmon, 
has the body with cinereous spots ; in¬ 
habits the European seas, and is found 
in our own ; much less than the salmon ; 
flesh paler, and, as food, more delicate. 

I'he Eperianus, or Smelt, inhabits 
the shores of Europe, and ascends rivers 
in the spawning season ; very prolific} 
feeds on worms and testaceous animals ; 
has a peculiar smell, is sub-diaphanous, 
shining ; body above cinereous ; sides 
silvery green and blue; beneath reddi.sh 
white; from three to thiiteen inches 
long; the largest have the faintest 
smell; flesh good. 

The Thymallus, or Grayling, has the 
upper jaw longer; dorsal rays twenty- 
three, body above silvery grey, varied 
with blue; beneath white; flesh excel¬ 
lent; two feet long; inhabits Europe 
and Siberia, in clear and rapid moun¬ 
tain streams. 

Salsola. Set Kali. 

SALT, a geneiic term apfilied to a 
great variety of very differentsiibstances. 
These substances gem-rally possess what 
we commonly call a salt taste, that is, 
such a taste as coiiimon suit imparts 
when dissolving in the mouth. The 
taste, however, as well as external ap¬ 
pearance of salts vary exceedingly, so 
that it is not easy to define exactly 
what we iiieai/ sy the general term 
salt. Besides ".jsle, solubility in wa- 
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ter# is a quality which belongs to most 
•alts ; this solubility is very different in 
difierent salts ; some dissolve in water 
in large proportions, others very spa¬ 
ringly. 

Salts may be arranged under three 
heads, viz. acid, alkaline, and metallic 
salts. Cream of tartar, oxalic acid, 
&c. are examples of the first, the carbo¬ 
nates of soda, potash, and ammonia, of 
tne second ; the sulphates of iron, cop¬ 
per, and zinc of the third. A great por¬ 
tion of the known salts are called rum- 
iral salts, from their being generally 
formed of one acid and some base, and 
having very different properties from 
either of the substances of which they are 
composed ; they form the most valuable 
and useful class of saline bodice, iVt* 
trate (f potash, nitre, or saltpetre, and 
common salt, muriaie of soda, or, by 
the most recent and correct nomen¬ 
clature, chloride of sodium, are exam¬ 
ples of these. As the term salt, in the 
common language of life, usnally im-> 
plies this last article, we shall here con¬ 
fine ourselves to un exposition of its 
most striking properties and uses, and 
refer the reader for all the other salts, to 
the different heads in the order of the 
alphabet. 

Common Salt, muriate of soda, or 
chloride of sodium. Sodium when heat¬ 
ed ill chlorine, burns, and produces a 
white compound, of a pure saline fla¬ 
vour, soluble in parts of water, at 
()0% and forming cubic crystals. It 
has all the properties of common salt, 
and consists of 33,5 fiarts of chlorine, 
and 2'i parts of sodium. See Soda, 
and SoutOM. 

Common salt, however, exists abun¬ 
dantly m natnie, both as ti fossil, and 
dissolved in water. Iiniiien^'e mas¬ 
ses of it are found in Cheshire, whe.e 
It is known under the name of rock- 
salt. Tiie celebrated salt-mines at Cra¬ 
cow, in Poland, furnish abundance of 
the same article. It is also found in 
Africa, Asia, and America, forming hills, 
or very extensive beds above tlie sur¬ 
face. It is also found m various springs 
in tins country, and elsewhere. See 
BftiNE. It is also obtained in large 
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quantities by evaporation from the wa¬ 
ter of the ocean. According as it is 
produced from these sources, ir is 
named bay, or sea-salt, and rock-salt. 
5?ee B.tv-SALT, 

Rock-salt is solid, hard, and more or 
less transparent ; of n wnite, grey, or 
reddish colour, sometimes of a Inight or 
deep led, or jellow, and moie rarely 
with spots of blue. Its i'.-acture is fo¬ 
liated, or fibrous ; it is generally mas¬ 
sive, but sometimes crystallized in 
cubes ; its fragments arc always of a cu¬ 
bical lorm. It is alwajs cuin.ected with 
rocks of secondary formation, and ge¬ 
nerally with sulphate of lime. 

The principal sources of the Salt 
mauufactuied in this country, are rock- 
salt, biine-spnngs, or the sea. The 
first material is confined entirely, and 
the second chiefly, though not wlioliy, 
to a particular district of Cheshire. Of 
the extent and boundaries of this dis¬ 
trict, the process of mamifacture, and 
other inleiesting c’ircumsiances, an 
ample history is given in Mr. Hol¬ 
land’s Agricultural report of the 
County of Chester. It a(;[je<irs by this 
report, tiiat in making the stored or 
lump-salt, tne brine is brongbi to a 
boiling htul, whicii in brine fully satu¬ 
rated, is 12 ^ 26 ® of Fabrenbeit. ’Ibis 
temperature is conti.iiicd during the 
whole process ; as the evai'oiatiim pro¬ 
ceeds, small flaky cinstals arc formed, 
and (all to the bo'.tom of the boiler. 
At the end of from eight to twelve 
hours, the greatest part uf the water of 
solution is found lo be evaporated; so 
much only being left as barely lo co- 
.ver the salt, and the bolioio (d the pan 
Thewilt Is then removed Int > conical 
wicker baskets ; an i, after i.ciig \ccll 
drained, is dried ,n s1o\e«. I hiring 
this process, caibotiate of lime and a 
s«iali portion of oxide of iron, and oc¬ 
casionally sulpbatt of lime, aie .>cpa- 
rated from the liquor; and are either 
removed by skimming, or allowed to 
subside to the bottom of the pan. Some 
of the impurities, however, adhere so 
closely to it, as to form a solid incrus¬ 
tation, which requires to be removed 
occasionally by a pick-axe. 
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lu preparing coWfflOH talt, tlie brine and removed into trougiis witli hoios wi 
is first raised to a boiling bent, m order the bottom. Through these it tlianu 
to bring it as quickly as possible to the into pits made under ground, which 
point of saturation, and to clear it of its receive the liquor called bittern. U nder 
earthy contents. The fires are then the troughs, and in a hue with the holes, 
slackened, and the evaporation carried are fixed upright stakes, on which a 
on for 24 hours, with the biine heated portion of the salt crystallizes, and 
to lb' 0 “ or 170 ® of Fahienheit. There- forms in the course of ten or twelve 
mainder of the process it simitar to that days, on each stake, a mass of sixty or 
for stuved salt. eighty pounds. These lumps are caU 

The large-grained flakcy salt is made* led salt-cats, 
also by evaporation, l)ni i Oiidiicted I'Vom the mother liquor, or bittern, 
with a heat only of 130" or 1 iO", The sulphate of magnesia, or Epsom-salt 
salt thus formed, is somewhat h.tr.lcr is made, during the winter season, 
than comiuun s;dt, and the crystals ap- when the manufacture of salt is sus- 
pruach more nearly to the cutiic shape, jiendcd in consequence of the absence 
Large-grained, or salt, is pie- of’the heat tequired for the spontanc- 

pared from brine hea’ed oidy to lOO, or ous evaporation of the water. Tii,' pro- 
110° of Fahrenheit, by which lugger ecssis a very simple one, and said to 
crystals are smII formed. be [leiformed thus: The bittern li- 

Foi Oidinaiy or douicstic U'-cs, stored quoi from the pits is boiled some bouts 
salt IS quite sufficient; ill’s salt is in the pans used in snumur, to pie- 
adapted to tnc salting of provisions, pare common salt ; the impurities, 
not intended for sea voya.'e'. or warm ’.vhicl" use lo the surface, are removed 
climates. For the latter purposes, the by skirnming ; during the cva[)oratR:n, 
larg»*-grained or tisliing salt, is pceu- a portion of .jiipnie con mon salt se- 
liarly fitted. But St. fibcs, ('adiz, parales. 'J'lic bitter liquor is tlien le- 
and other foieigu salts me still prefei- moved into wooden eooleis, 8 feet long, 
red for salting fish ; see JL RRiNU. T ins 5 fret wide, and I'lie foot deep. Jn 
r-, however, pet Imps a mere preiiidice. these it remains twentj'-fonr hours, dii- 

On the eastern and wc-terii shores of iing which lime, if the weather he cold 
Scotland, large (luantilu-* of salt are and clear, the sulphate of magnesia 
made by the evauoralio;. of sea-water, crystallizes at the bottom of the cooler'-. 
I’tie process is thcie carried on e.itirely After being drained in buckets, this 
by artiliciai heat, at the temj>eiatuie of is termed single Epsom suits ; after a 
the boiling poiut. This salt approaches solution in watc, and second crystal- 
most nearly to the chaiacte'- of stoved lization, it is calieddouble Epsom sa'ts. 
salt, mentioned above. The salt called Four or five tons of this article aie ob- 
Suvday salt, iu coiisequeoce of the tamed ft ora a quantity of brine which 
slacking c.f the fires ou that day, is in has produi*ed 100 tons of con nion, and 
much larger crystals. At Lymiugton, 1 ton cf cat-salt. 

iu Hiunpshiie, advantage is taken of The bittern consists chiefly of muri- 
the greater lie.it of the climate, lo ci'ii- ate of magnesia, rnunate of lime, some 
centrate the sea water by spontuiieous common salt, and a small portion of 
evaporation, to about oiie-sixth of its sulphate of lime ; and, theiefore, 
bulk, before iidiuitting it into the it its proliahle that the sulphate 
boilers. (^iie kind of salt is ebieflv of magnesia is obtained by decoin- 
prepared there, winch most resembles posing the inunates, by means of 
the bloved-fcalt of Cheshire. But the sulphate of iron, or sulphuric acid iii 
process vane* a little from that above some form ; altl ough someaffiim, that 
described. The water i.s entirely eia- the hitterii i* only boiled down to a 
poiated, and the whole mass of salt high point of corcc-ntration, when the 
taken out at once, eveiv eight hours, sulphate of magnesia foiuis. The ait 
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m, of course, m very few haticfs, nod is The following comparative table will 
not, in the large way, publicly known, shew at once, the component parts of 
further than as above stated. foreign and Uritish varieties of salt. 
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Muriiito of soda is biodorons ; its 
taste is stiictly salt, and when pure it is 
perfectly ilevoid of bitterness. When 
III regular cubes, it is but little affected 
l)y exposuie to the atmosphere ; when 
it deliquesces, it contains some earthy 
muriate. Its crystals decrepitate when 
heated ; and iu a red-heat it is fusible 
without niidergoing decomposition ; 
on cooling it coiicietes into a hard 
white mass, having lost about two per 
«‘eitt. of its weight; in a still greater 
heat, it is volatilized in undecoiu|)osed 
white fumes, 1‘s specific gravity is 
It is eijually soluble lu c-oid 
and III hot water. Its solution in water 
jiioduces cold. See pRi.r.'/.ING Mlx- 
TUlthS. It is decomposed by botli siiU 
pliuric and nitric acid. .See CJi.Aii- 
unii’s Salt. 

Upon a most careful examination of 
ilifl’erent specimens of common salt, it 
appears byj)r, lii Mi\’s Analysis, pub¬ 
lished ill the I'liilosophical rr.insac- 
tioiis for 1810, that the chief, if not the 
only cause of the diHeieiice in the qua* 
Jities of both foreign and domestic sails 
is, in the size and compactness of the 
rr\stabs. ’] hat that kind of salt which 
pnsse.sses most etninently the com¬ 
bined propel ties of hardness, compact¬ 
ness, and perfection of crystal.'., is best 
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adapted for the purpose of preserving 
lisb, and other provision j and merely 
so because it will remain permanently 
between the different layers, or will he 
very gradually dissolved by the fluids 
that exude from the provisions ; thus 
furnishing a slow but constant supply 
of saturated brine. But, for preparing 
pickles, and oilier common purposes, 
the small-grained salt answers equally 
well, or perhaps, on account of its ready 
solubility, even better. 

Altiiougii a piejudice exists in fa¬ 
vour of Bay-salt, as it is called, for the 
puipo<-e of salting fish, &c. yet we have 
rca..oii to know, that the greater part of 
what is sold for bay-salt in this country, 
is an English manufacture, often tinged 
with umber, or some such colouring 
material. 

Salt is of most extensive use as a 
prcseivative of food, as a condiment, 
and III various processes in the arts. 
Gi.avukr first obtained muriatic acid 
from it; the existence of soda iu it was 
shewn by Duiiamel. Its real nature 
wan first demonstated by Sir Humphry 
Davy. 

Salt has also been lately strongly re¬ 
commended for fattening cattle (see ox) 
and abso as a manure. In order to en¬ 
courage the use of it for this purpose. 
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in act of parliament has been lately 
massed reducing the duty on rock-salt 
.'or agricultural purposes, so that it may 
be now obtained in Liverpool of Messrs. 
Horne and Stackhouse, at six pounds 
per ton, duty included. The duty 
upon eoinuioti salt for other purposes, 
except for exportation, making mineral 
alkali for glass, for bleaching, or for cu¬ 
ring fish, is thirty pounds per ton. In 
the year 1817, the quantity of salt for 
which duty was paid was 1,939,674 
bushels, each bushel being Sfilhs. The 
quantity exported was 6,338,601 bush¬ 
els. And for making mineral alkali 
for glass, 3372 bushels. For bleach¬ 
ing, 3372 bushels. For the fisheries, 
1,044,365 bushels, making a grand to¬ 
tal of 9,357,482 bushels. The net 
annual revenue of the same year, from 
salt, was 1,358,4941- 

Any farmer requiring rock-salt for 
agricultural purposes, (and 110 other salt 
but rock-salt can be obtained for such 
purposes at the reduced duty) must pro¬ 
cure from the nearest excise officer, a 
certificate that he is an occupier of land. 
This paper will authorize and enable 
him to receive the sslt, any part of 
which he may transfer to another far¬ 
mer by a permit, with which the excise 
officer will furnish him. Tins permis¬ 
sion to buy suit at the low duty, and to 
use it in farming, requires neither bond 
nor affidavit, those being done away by 
the late act. Any prr.prietor of rock- 
salt at Nortwich in Cheshire, will fur¬ 
nish the salt, when applied to ; or it may 
be obtained more quickly as above, at 
Liverpool. The excise certificate must 
accompany the order for the salt. 

That salt is a valuable manure, the 
testimonies are too numerous to doubt; 
it not only operates as a niuiiurc to ara¬ 
ble land, when sown in powder, from 
thirty to forty bushels per acre in au¬ 
tumn, before the laud is ploughed, and 
afterwards thoroughly incorporated 
with the soil by ploughing; but it 
may be used in promoting the fertility 
of waste land ; it is an effectual remedy 
against the smut j it preserves the vege¬ 
tation of oily seeds ; it increases the 
produce of pasture laud and meadows, 
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being spread upon the surface in the 
month of October, in the proportion of 
from eight to sixteen bu.shels per acre ; 
it impioves the quality of hay, being 
sprinkled upon it, at the rate of twenty- 
five poundsof salt to a ton of hay, when 
in the act of putting together : prevent¬ 
ing mildew, and rendering the hay more 
grateful to cattle ; it also renders 
coarse food more nourishing, and moist 
food less injurious to cattle and horses; 
it preserves live stock generally from 
disease, and improves their condition j 
and it has a tendency to prevent the 
rust or blight in wheat. For farther 
particulars tee Parkes on the Advan- 
ta<^e of using salt in Agricnlttire, 
Sinclair’s Code of Agriculture, and 
Dickson’s Agriaikure. 

Ilock-salt, as a manure, should always 
be used in fine powder. 

Muriate of soda, as a condiment, ap¬ 
pears to be essential to the human con¬ 
stitution : although, when taken in 
immoderate quantity, it has the singular 
property of producing thirst. As a 
medicine, and given in moderate doses, 
it is tonic and untiielniintic ; in larger 
doses purgative ; and externally' stimu¬ 
lant. In the ordinary mode of using it, 
there can he little doubt of its being 
useful in the process of digestion ; and 
sometimes, when taken more freely, it 
proves useful in dyspejisia and worms. 
In large doses, it is said to check vo¬ 
miting of blood; and it may be used 
as a purgative, although it is not often 
employed as such. Dissolved in a pint 
of luke-wann water, in the proportion 
of from Iwilf an ounce to an ounce, it 
forms a common domestic clyster. It 
is used also, dissolved in water, as a 
fomentation to sprains and bruises: 
and dissolved in a large portion of water, 
it formsthe best stimulant, general bath; 
whether used cold, tepid, or in a hot 
state. 

Its dose as a tonic, &c. is from ten 
grains to one set ujile; as a purge, from 
half an ounce to an ounce. It should 
be largely diluted. 

Salt of Amber. See Ambir. 

Salt, Bay. See the preceding article, 
and Bay-salt. 
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Salt of llartihorn. See Ammonia, 
and Hartshorn. 

Salt of Tartar. Svt- Potash. 

Salt of Wormwood. See Potash. 

Snlipeirc. See Nitrate of Potash. 

Sa/t-wort. See KAM,uiid Kelp. 
SAl/l'-WORT, the Black, Sea 
Milkwort, or Glaux marilima, a me¬ 
lius of one S|)e< les only, common on the 
sea-coast. It is a beautiful little |)lant, 
succulent and suit to the taste, and 
used oecusinnally as a pickle. 

Sa/rr. See OiNTMl-NT. 

SAMPIHIC, or vrithmum marili^ 
mum, lb a species of the j^emis Crith- 
Mt’M, of which there are* only two. 
Tlie sampire is common to thesea-chfi's 
of our own couniry j it is a low peren¬ 
nial plant, has a spicy aromatic flavour, 
and when pickled with vinegar and 
spice, lb esteemed an elegant condi¬ 
ment; but we can scarcely speak of 
any jnckles with couimendation. The 
lalifo/tiim IS a 'IVneiifle plant. 

SAND, or Arena, in iniiieralogy, a 
genus of which eight sp'^cies have been 
described : Silircovs sand, composed of 
fiagnients of flint; found in Bucking- 
hauibhire, and other places. Gravel, 
found every where on barren rocky 
mountains ; it is produced by granite, 
which lias mouldered from exposure to 
air ; and is frequently found mixed 
witli mica, fehlspar, and argil ; princi¬ 
pally used for giavel walks. Micaceous, 
shining with iiiunerous, interspersed, 
small scales of mica, resembling thin 
plates of gold or silver, in colour and 
lustre; used to dry up lecent writing; 
found in Sweden, (lerniany, and the 
island ofCassarita. CWimon found 
eveiy wheie m Kuiope, chiefly upon 
the sea shores; eontains various sub¬ 
stances, fragments of sea shells, quartz, 
&c. ; colour \ai cable. Coloured sand, 
ill rounded, mimite, transparent grains, 
tinged with ONide of iron ; found m 
South America and Europe, chiefly on 
the shores of lakes ; colour jellow, 
yellowish, testaceous, raiely red ; vio¬ 
let ill the Baltic, near (ilerinany, Psed 
for sprinkling over letters, makesad- 
niiruble walks. Dust sand, in very mi¬ 
nute grains, mixed with pulverized 
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alumina; found on barren common* 
and heatli-s; chiefly used for moulds 
and beds for casting metals. Hour¬ 
glass sand, m larger unequal, round, 
transparent, whitisli giains ; found on 
barren heaths, &c. and chiefly used for 
hour-glasses, Quicksand is in very 
minute, round, transparent, white 
grains ; found in the sea, and adjacent 
wastes; when dry, blown about by the 
winds, and collected into sand-banks, 
and often taken up in masses by whirl¬ 
winds, overwhelming and suttbcating 
travellers, and even whole villages. It 
is kept compact by the roots of several 
plants, chiefly of the agrostis, or bent 
tribe. 

Sand is of great use in the manu¬ 
facture of glass, no doubt, m conse¬ 
quence of its containing a laige portion 
of flint. See (jLAsS. Some kinds of 
sand being mixed with lime, make good 
mortar. See Mortar. Sand is also 
a very u.'-eful manuie for all kinds of 
clay lands, 

SAND BOX TREE, or Ihra, a 
genus consisting of one speiies onij, 
a W’tst Indian tree, with branches 
abounding in a milky juice, and rising 
about twenty-five feel high; its pods 
burst, when ripe, with violence, and scat¬ 
ter then seeds to a consideiable distance. 

SAND-CRACK, in farriery, a 
perpendicular fissure, or crack, on the 
side of the horse’s hoof. The shoe being 
removed, the extent of theci 'ck is to 
be carefully examined ; if it be super¬ 
ficial, the Clack may be filled with the 
following composition, keejiing the foot 
cool and moist : bees wax four ounces ; 
yellow resin two ounces ; common tur¬ 
pentine one ounce ; tallow or suet half 
an ounce. Melt them together, if 
the Clack has extended to the sensible 
[laits, there will be generally some fun¬ 
gous fle'-h. 111 tins ease, the eracked 
horn Is to be caiefullv removed wiib a 
small diawing knife ; some caustic is 
then to be applied to the lungu'i, the 
repioduction of which must be jnevent- 
etl by liindiiig on itfiimly a pledget, or 
roll of lint or tow, dipped in tar, or tar- 
oiiitment, which must be continued till 
the fungus 18 destroyed. The whole 
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foot must be kept mol-t with a bran 
poll I Use for a few or until it has 

become cool, and the lameness is re- 
inoveil. A bar shoe is then to be ap¬ 
plied so as not to bear on the diseased 
quarter. The shoe must he hollowed 
in the part opposite to the scat of the 
disease, so that no pressure may be made 
on that pait of the foot. See Corns. 
When this h s been done, the pledget 
of tow should Ite t:;moved, the crack fil¬ 
led with the oqf.ipositioii, and the horse 
turned to gr is in some soft meadow. 

Sand-eef. See Lad nob. 

SAND-FLOOD,or Sand-drifts, 
are incident to the lands ot Suffolk, and 
some/otlier parts of England ■, although 
such floods are not often so mischievous 
im'iliis country as in some other quar¬ 
ters ef the globe, yet, they are oecasiou- 
all}' exceedingly injurious. The best 
remedy is the planting of bent, and 
other plants, having long and fibrous 
roots, in the sand, which most effectual¬ 
ly letaiii it ill its place. The 15th 
(ieo. II. c. 33, prohibits the destruc¬ 
tion of bent or star, when used for such 
purposes. See Bknt and KtD. 

Sand-piper. See Lapwing. 

SAN1)-ST0NE, ur Arenarins, a 
genus of stones, consisting of grains of 
sand cemented together. It occurs in 
stratified mountains, and forms entire 
strata, rocks, hills, or rnounlaiiis, gene¬ 
rally of a common form, and breaking 
into indeterminate fragments. Between 
thirty and forty species have been de¬ 
scribed. The following are the chief: 

lied sandstone is very abundant in 
England, especially in Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Skaffordshire, Shropshire, and 
Worcestershire. Rocks of ihis stone 
are seen in some parts of Britain, in 
great beauty and perfection, csjiecially 
where they occur on the coast, or are 
intersected by rivers. At Ilfracombe, 
the red sand-stone of the Devonshire 
C '.ist is seen lying upon slate. Haw- 
thorndeo, near Edinburgh, sli^^ws the 
charactenstic features of the rock. In 
the lowest sand-stone foimation, we 
meet with a variety of bodies of the ut¬ 
most importance in the arts and ma¬ 
nufactures, 
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Klastic mnd‘$tone is elastic, hard, 
apyrous, and in somewhat scaly parti¬ 
cles ; it is of a hoary colour j it may be 
easily bent backwards or forwards, when 
it returns to its former position ; found 
ill Brazil. Avanturinc is hard, and takes 
a fine shining polish ; it consists of taw¬ 
ny grains, unequally tinged j found in 
Britain, Spain, Bohemia, ami Saxony, 

The Grindstone, or Siliceous sand¬ 
stone, is hardish, brittle, does not take 
a polish ; it consists of lesser unequal 
grains ; of a rufous, yellowish white, 
or grey colour ; sometimes mixed with 
particles of mica, or containing vestiges 
of shells 3 found in Britain, and vanous 
parts of Europe : it is chiefly used for 
grind-stones, scythe-stones., and luiild- 
ings, and supposed to produce consump¬ 
tion in those who inhale its fine dusty 
particles. 

Filteringstone is hard, filteiiiig wa 
ter; it consists of large unequal grains; 
it is generally grey, with pellucid an¬ 
gles ; found in the Canaries, Saxony, 
Bohemia, and on the shores of New 
Spain ;jt8 chief use is to render salt wa¬ 
ters sweet, or turbid ones clear. 

There are several species of sand¬ 
stone to which no Englihli name has 
been given ; one hardish, consisting of 
unequal, angular, opaque, large grams j 
it 18 rather solid, and of a white, grey, 
greenish, brown, red, or yellowish co¬ 
lour ; found in Biitain. Another kind 
is hardish, and consists of lesser grains, 
agglutinated by a cement of marl ; co- 
lour grey, yellowish, or reddish ; found 
in Britain, Germany, Sweden, France, 
&c. Under ground it is moist, and 
easily cut, but hardens when exposed 
to the air. It is chiefly used in archi¬ 
tecture. Another consists of grains 
agglutinated by porcelain clay ; found 
in coal pits in Noiway. Anothersepa- 
rable into tables, or plates, and varvmg 
much ill size and traiisfiareiicy of its 
grams, thickne'.s of the plates, and co¬ 
lour, but generally white, or reddirh ; 
found in Brita n, Sweden, Spain, G< r- 
many, &c. ; some of it may be used for 
tiling. Another is hard, consisting of 
grains agglutinated by a cement of a 
small quantity of oxide of iron j it is of a 
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red or yellow colour; found m ^nceden 
and Germany. 

Ferruginous sandstone consists of 
grains conglutinated with a larger por¬ 
tion of oxide of iron •, it is brownish 
yellow, and frequently impressed with 
the casts of shells; sometitnes so rich in 
iron ore, as to be worked with advan¬ 
tage. 

The Undulate stone, or Whetstone, 
consists of smaller grains mixed with 
mica, its colour is reddish, yellowish, 
rufous, the mica white or black, dis¬ 
posed longitudinally, in dots; found 
in layers every where, in mountains and 
hills of sand. 

The Mill-stone is hard, consisting of 
unetjual angular grains of quartz and 
feldspar, interspersed with mica ; soine- 
‘ime«withgarnets,orcij stallized schorl: 
found generally throughout Europe ; 
it is of a very haul texture, and used 
for corn mills ; the giains ol quartz are 
transparent, geneially while, and larger, 
the feldspar less, more opake, and grey. 

Tiger-stone is white, in small grains, 
with ferruginous perforations; d filters 
water, 

SAND-WASP, or Ammopkita, a ge¬ 
nus of insects, consisting of four species, 
formerly arrauged under the genus 
8 piik\, or Savage, see Savagk ; they 
are us follow ; the vulgaris, the aj/inis, 
the hirsuta, and the urgentea ; they are 
all inhabitants of Europe. The first Ire- 
qiients sandy siMiiiy banks, where it 
digs a hole with its foie feet, and buries 
the carcase or the larva of a moth, or a 
half-dead spider, in the body of which 
it deposits its eggs, and then covers up 
the onfice. 

Sandal-wood, See Sanders. 

Sandarack- Sec Juniper. 

Sandcrling. See Lapwing and 
Pl.OVER. 

SANDERS, the Red, or Pterocar- 
pus santalinus, a species of the genus 
Pterocarpus, of winch seven have 
•been observed, the chief of which are 

follow ; 

'I'he Draco, or Dragon’s hlood-tree, 
having a solid white wood, and grow¬ 
ing to the height of thirty feet; the 
bark, when cut transversely, yields a 
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blood-red resin, which is said by some 
to be the dragon’s blood of the shops; 
this is, however, doubtful ; see Dra¬ 
gon’s BLOOD ; it is a native of the 
West Indies. The marsupium having 
an orange-coloured wood, and white 
flowers, IS a native of Coromandel. The 
santalinus, the first-named species, is a 
lofty tree, having a deep red wood ; 
the leaves are ternate, ovate, retuse, 
glabrous ; the corolla is yellow, with 
red veins ; it is a native of tiie moun¬ 
tains of India, particularly the Onore 
district, and of C'eylon. The wood is 
brought home in billets, which are ve¬ 
ry heavy, and sink in water ; it has an 
aromatic odour, hut is nearly insipid ; 
is extremely hard, of a fine gram, and 
of a bright garnet colour. It yields its 
colour to ether and alcohol, but not to 
water. It is of no medicinal use, but 
merely as a colouring ingredient. There 
is reason for suspecting that several red 
woods, capable of couiinunicating a red 
colour to spirituous liquors, are sold as 
led s.auders. 

SANDERS, the Yf.llow,Sandal- 

WooD, or Santalum, a genus consisting 
of one species only, tlie album, an In¬ 
dian tree, with opposite, lanceolate, en¬ 
tire leaves, and small red flowers, in 
terminal r.iceiues. In hciglit it eijuals 
the walnut: it is burnt in small billets 
in India, on Hccuuiit of the fragrant 
smell which it difi’uses. The outer 
part of the wood is white, the interior 
yellow : hence the origin of the terms 
white and jellow sanders : the white 
sauders is most abundant and cheapest. 
Its medicinal virtues are very trifling. 

SANDEVEIl, or Sandiver.h kind 
of whitish salt that is sejiarated from the 
surface of glass, during its manufac¬ 
ture, and while ill a state of fusion. It 
is of a pungent, corrosive taste, and is 
employed by some farriers for the pur¬ 
pose of cleansing horses’ eyes. It is, 
however, a doubtful remedy. 

SANICLE, or Sanicu/a, a genus of 
plants, consisting of three species, two 
indigenous to Virginia and Maryland ; 
one to Europe, and found wild in our 
own woods, with root-leaves simple, and 
all the florets sessile. None of these are 
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of any importance either medicinally or 
otherwise. 

Saniclct Yorkshire. See Butter- 
WORT. 

SANIES, ichor. It is sometimes ap. 
plied to a thin, limpid, and greenish 
discharge j at other times to a thick and 
bloody kind of pus. 

SAP, the fluid found in the vessels 
of plants. 

Sap has a motion in the vessels, and 
appears to rise from the roots in a series 
of tubes in the alburnum ; it then cir¬ 
culates in the leaves ; becoiues changed 
considerably in composition, and enters 
the vessels of the inner bark, enabluig 
it to produce a new layer of wood, and 
to form the peculiar secretions which 
belong to it, and which, in smaller 
quantity, are also found in other parts 
ol' vegetables. 

The cause of the motion of sap has 
never been satisfactorih' accounted for, 
though it is, perhaps, principally refer¬ 
able to the contraction and expansion 
jModuced by changes of temperature. 

That the sap ascendsin the alburnum. 
and descends in the liber, or inner bark, 
is shewn by making incisions into the 
former and latter. The wound of the 
one will exude upon its lower surface, 
and of tlie other from its upper suiface ; 
and if a circula'* strip of bark be re- 
. moved from a small branch of a tiee 
near the stem, there will, of course, be 
an accumulation of sap in that branch, 
and its produce of leaves, flowers, and 
fmit, is often remarkably increased by 
such an ojieration. If, on the contrary, 
the alburnum of a branch be com- 
}*letely divided, it <lies, as nourishment 
from the earth is then excluded. See 
Birch, Maple, &c. 

The term sap, or sapwood, is also ap¬ 
plied to the alburnons part of trees. 

Sap-green. See Colour-making. 

Sapajou. See Monkey. 

SAPOTA, or Aihras sapata, is a 
species of the genus of Achras, of 
which only three are known j one has 
been traced in the Friendly Islands, the 
two others in South America. The first, 
or Oval-fruited sapota, Wm a fruit like 
an apple, which when rioe is of a lus- 
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cious taste, resembling that of marma¬ 
lade of quinces; the seeds have been 
sometimes given in form of an emul¬ 
sion, in calculous complaints ; it is a 
native of South America. 

SAPPHIRE, a species of gem of a 
bright blue colour. See Corundum, 
and Gem. 

SARCOCELE is a disease, or 
scirrhous state of the testicle, in which 
it appears fleshy, enlarged, and firmer 
and harder to the touch than in any 
other disease to which the testn les or the 
scrotum are liable. If the diseabc has 
subsisted for a long time without consi¬ 
derably increasing in size, and as long 
as the part ie only hard and free from 
the formation of matter, we may expect 
a favourable result; but when collec¬ 
tions of matter have already formed, 
either in the substance, or upon the sur¬ 
face of the testicle, extirpation is the 
only remedy. This disease will, in every 
stage, require the attention of an expe¬ 
rienced surgeon. 

S ARCOCO LLA, a concrete gum-re¬ 
sinous juice, supposed to be the produce 
of the pencea mucronaia ; it is brought 
from Persia and Arabia in small grains, 
of a pale yellow colour, mixed with 
eoine also of a deep red. It has been 
chiefly used for external purposes, and 
was formerly in the materia medica, but 
is of trifling efficacy. 

SARCOMA, a fleshy excrescence. 
Sarcomatous tumours are found in vari¬ 
ous j»aris of the body j they are usually’ 
scirrhous, and sumetiines degenerate into 
cancer. They require extirpation by 
the experienced surgeon. 

Sardonyx. See Chalcedony. 

SARPLAR of Wool, a quantity of 
wool, otherwise called a pocket or half 
sack ; a sack containing 80 tods; a tod 
two .stones ; and a stone 14 pounds. In 
Scotland it is called sarpliath, and con¬ 
tains 80 stone. 

SARSAPARILLA, the root of a 
spix'ies «f thejOTiVflx See Smilax. 

SASSAFRAS, or Laurus sassafras, 
is a species of hay, a native of North 
America and Cocliin China. It is cul¬ 
tivated in Jamaica and withstands the 
cold our climate,so as to be frequently 
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cultivated as an ornamental shrub. See 
Bay. la America the plant rises to 
twenty or thirty feet in height, having 
a trunk about twelve inches in diame¬ 
ter, covered with a rough furrowed grey 
bark, and brownish towards the top; 
the leaves are of different shapes and 
sizes : oval, entire, or lobed ; of a livid 
green colour, and downy underneath ; 
the flowers appear in May and June, 
are small, in pendent panicles, and yel¬ 
lowish, or greenish white ; the berry is 
oval, and when ripe of a blue colour. 

Sassafras wood, root, and bark, have 
a fragrant odour, and a sweetish aroma¬ 
tic taste. Their medical qualities de¬ 
pend on an essential oil, winch may be 
obtained by distilling the chqis, or the 
bark, in water. The bark is considera- 
Idy more powerful than either the wood 
or root. Water extracts the virtues of 
sassafras partially, alcohol completely. 

Sassafras was formerly in considerable 
estimation in a variety of complaints, 
but it has long ceased to be considered 
of much efficacy by the faculty ; the 
vulgar, however,continue todrink sassa¬ 
fras tea as a medicine, with only, pei - 
haps, fancied benefit. The oil as a warm 
aromatic and stimulant, may be occa¬ 
sionally useful in flatulence. The dose 
is from two to ten drops, on sugar. 

Sassafras is an ingredient in the coin- 
pouiid decoction of sarsaparilla. See 
Smilax. 

SATIN, a glossy kind of silk stuff, 
the warj) of which is verj' fine, and 
stands out so as to cover the coarser 
woof. Some satins are quite plain, 
others wrought; some flowered with 
gold or silver, aiul others striped, &c. 
For cleaning and dyeing satin, &c. See 
Dyiin G and ScouHlNG. 

Safhi fioirer. See MooN-woRT. 

SATiM SPAR., a fibrous variety of 
caibonale of lime, sometimes called 
inollth. It IS found near Alston, in 
Cmnberland ; its colour is white, with a 
rosy tinge. 

SATIRE, in literature, a term which 
implies any kind of writing, wherein 
any peison is reprehended ; but more 
particularly a poem, wherein men’s fol- 
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lies and vices are wittily exposed, in ot* 
der, as the satirists pretend, to their re¬ 
formation. 

Of the utility' of satire as a moral en¬ 
gine, we entertain strong doubts. It 
appeals to us that puiminff, parody, sa¬ 
tire, and ridicule, are children of the 
same family, and that so far from their 
being productive of any good, are, 
on the contrary, too often productive 
of great mischief. 

The exercise of ridicule, implies in 
the satirist, and excites in his readers, a 
contemptuous feeling; that of infective 
implies and excites an indignant feeling; 
and these states of rauid should not be 
encouraged, for nothing, perhaps, more 
effectually impedes the operation of the 
benevolent affections. Nothing is, in 
truth, more easy' than to make keen, 
severe, and wounding observations ; it 
is a talent with which mankind generally 
abounds; but it is a talent which should 
be suppressed, not encouraged. Who 
that is in the habit of contemplating the 
different productions of the public press 
of tliis country, and more especially' the 
daily newspapers, will not be pained and 
grieved to perceive the heart-burnings 
and animosities which are constantly 
excited by this tremendous weapon. In 
a word, it has been well asked what pro¬ 
fligate has satire ever reclaimed to vir¬ 
tue ; what crime has it ever banished 
from society ? Satire and all the male¬ 
volent feelings of mankind have been 
for a series of ages tried in vain to pro¬ 
mote the diffusion and practice of truth, 
virtue, and benevolence; it is high 
time to adopt a kinder course, more ad¬ 
vantageous to our happiness, and one 
which cannot fail to be more efficacious 
i,s a remedial moral process. See Bt- 
nevoi-ence,Difference ofopinion. 
Ridicule, &c. 

SATURATION, in chcinistrv, a 
term employed to express that state of 
a body which has a power of dissolving 
another to a certain extent only, m 
which this degree of solution is effected : 
thus nitric acid can only dissolve a cei- 
tain quantity of lime ; this degree of so¬ 
lution is termed the point of saturation ; 
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and the nitric acid is then said to be sa¬ 
turated with lime. And so of innume- 
rable other chemical compounds. 

SATYRIASIS, the same disease in 
men as nymphomania in the female. Its 
causes and cure are the same as for that 
complaint. See NYMPHOMANIA. 

Satyrion. See Orchis. 

SATYIlION, Lizard FLOWER, or 
Satyriutn,a genus, consisting of twenty- 
one species, natives, for the most part, 
of the Cape, a few of the West Indies, 
five or six of the south of Europe ; four 
indigenous to our own country; the 
nectary consists of a roundish inflated 
bag behind the flower. The following 
are cultivated : the hyrcinum. Lizard 
satyrion, or Lizard-flower, with undi¬ 
vided bulbs, and lanceolate leaves; found 
in our pastures, rising three feet high, 
and producing from twenty to sixty 
flowers of a fetid goat-like smell ; enrol, 
dirty white', with linear stripesaiid brown 
spots; sometimes called Goat orchis. The 
viride, or Frog satyrion, has palmate 
bulbs, and ovate, rather obtuse, leaves, 
stem from five to eleven inches high ; 
ound also ii. our pastures. The albi~ 
dum, or White satyrion, has fascicled 
bulbs, and lanceolate leaves ; stem from 



our meadows. 

Sauce alone. See Hedge Mustard. 

Saunders, .See Sanders. 

* SAUSAGE, a preparation of food 
under difl'erent names, which may please 
the (lalate of some persons, hnt is, never¬ 
theless, an aliment which the dyspeptic 
should cautiously avoid. Beef sausages 
are, however, the least injurious. 

SAVAtiE, Ground bev, or Sphrx, 
a genus of insects, consisting of one 
hiiiidred and twenty-nine specii's, scat¬ 
tered over ihe globe ; rtven coinnioii to 
our own country. 'I liey uie snlxlivulcd 
into, anieiinas setaceous, lip eniiie. 
toiigneless ;—antennas filifonu ; bp 
etnar;*iiiii1e, witli a bristle on eacli side ; 
tongue inflected, tnfid. This genus h,is 
tile wings in each sex plane, incumbent, 
and not folded ; sting pungent, and con¬ 
cealed within the abdomen. This tribe 
contains insects, perhaps, the most tierce 
and ia|/acioub of this class of bein 
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They do not feed upon honey, or ac¬ 
commodate its young with that kind ol 
provision, but they attack insects much 
beyond their own size, and that whether 
they are defenceless or armed : for they 
are provided with strong jaws, and a 
sting poisoned with a liquor, fatal to 
every animal with which they engage. 
The following are examples: the5pirj/cx, 
or Turner savage, is chesmit brown, with 
a shade of b.ue; eyes large, black ; 
antennas brown j sting yellow. Inha¬ 
bits Europe, Egypt, and ourowncoun- 
irv, in cyliudnc cavities, wiought within 
like .1 honey-comb, on the sides of cliff's, 
and on the mud-walls of cottager. The 
viatica is black, slightly hairy ; seizes 
and buries caterpillars, one by one, iii 
its cells, de|) 08 itiug at the same time an 
egg ill each, and then closing them up. 
The sabulosa is black and hairy, inha¬ 
bits sandy and gravelly places; female 
digs boles with her fore feet, pav/ing 
like a dog, in order to deposit cater¬ 
pillars or spiders ; like the last, she de¬ 
posits one in each, and at the same time 
diops in one of her own eggs, and fills 
up the opening. 

Savin. See Juniper. 

Savings Bank. See Bank for 
Savings. 

SAVORY, or Satureia, a genus of 
plants comprehending eleven species, 
natives of the wanner parts of Europe, 
the Levant, and Ameiica. The follow¬ 
ing are cultivated : the montana, or 
Winter savory', is perennial, having a 
low shrubby stalk, and linear-lanceo¬ 
late, entire, niucionate leaves; flowers 
axillary, upon short petioles, and pale 
flesh colour ; it is a native of the South 
of France, aiid flowers in .luly and Au¬ 
gust. The hortcns'.s., or Summer savoiy, 
!'> ill! erect annual, about a foot high, 
Aith h'aves lanteolate, very entire; 
(b)v.eis like the last; a native also of 
tiie South of Fraiiic. TliejM//«»«, or 
Li near* leaved savory, has the wlun ls 
flat topped, and numeioiis ; leaves linear, 
'aneeoiate ; corol small, white, fragrant j 
a native of Italy, arid floweimg from 
Alay to September. 'I iu; thyvmra, or 
Whoiled savory, is a bushy plant, with 
h'aves ovate-oblong, pointed, aolted. 
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bristly, and possessing a strong aromatic 
scent when bruised ; a native of Caiidia. 
The capitata, or Ciliated savory, has 
spiked flowers, small and white; leaves 
curiuHte, dotted, ciliate ; a hoary plant, 
and highly aromatic; a native of the 
Levant, and flowering from June to 
October. 

The first sjwtcies may be raised from 
seeds or slips, the others by slips or cut¬ 
tings of the strongest shoots, planted in 
pots plunged into a moderate hot-bed. 
The two first aie useful pot-herbs ; the 
summer savory was formerly in the ma¬ 
teria mediea, hut now expunged ; the 
others afford varieties among collections 
of green-house plants. 

Savny. See Cabuagr. 

SAW, an instrument which serves to 
cut into pieces several solid substances; 
as wood, stone, ivory, &c. The best 
saws are made of tempered steel, ground 
bright and smooth. The edge, in which 
are the teeth, is always thicker than the 
back, because tlie buck is to follow the 
edge. 'I'he teeth are cut and sharpened 
with a triangular file; after they are 
filed the teeth are set, that is turned out 
of the right line by an instrument called 
a saw set, that they may make the kerf, 
or cut the wider, so that the back may 
follow better. The teeth are always set 
ranker for coarse cheap slufl', than for 
hard and fine ; the tetnh of pit-saws and 
whip-saws vary ii* their shape from this 
description ; many of them being hol¬ 
lowed in a semicircular form at the base, 
and angular towards the apex of the 
teeth ; tlie files are, of course, flat on 
one side, tlie other forms a semicircle. 
The saws by which marble and other 
stones are cut, have no teeth; these are 
generally very large, and stretched even 
by a frame. 

The principal saws are the following : 
x\\ti pit-saw, x\m; whip-saw, the 
saw, the/iflwd 4010, the/ewon sou?, and 
the a)m})ass saw. 

But the greatest improvement in saws 
is that of making them circular, and 
moving them by machinery. Satc-miils, 
as they are now generally constructed, 
are of two kinds, according as the saws 
are employed to effect tl eir operation 
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by a circular or by a reciprocating mo¬ 
tion. Circular saw-niills are the most 
simple in their construction ; in one of 
the simplest the machine is turned by a 
horse wheel, which gives motion to a 
pinion on a horizontal sliaft; a spur 
wheel is fixed on this shaft, and turns a 
pimon on another horizontal shaft, on 
which a wheel is fixed in the room over 
the machine, and the bearings for the 
gudgeons of the shaft are supported on 
the joints of the floor ; by means of an 
endless strap passing round this wheel, 
and also round a pulley on the spindle 
of the circular saw, a rapid motion is 
given to the saw, which Is made of well- 
tempered steel plate, with teeth on its 
edge. It is fixed on the spindle by a 
shoulder, against which it is held by 
another moveable shoulder, pressed 
against the other by a nut on the end of 
the spindle, which is tapped into a screw 
to receive it. 1 he saw has a circular 
hole through the middle, fitting tight 
upon the spindle, and a small fillet fit¬ 
ting into a notch, causes them to turn 
togelher. 

SAVV-DIJST, from its property of 
conducting heat slowlj', is one of the 
best substances for preserving fermented 
liquors in bottles, at an equal tempera¬ 
ture. 

SAW-FISH, or Pristis, a genus, 
consisting of five species, as follow : 
the antiquorum, has the snout five feet 
long, with from eighteen to twenty-four 
spines on each side; head flat on the 
fore part, teeth granulate; eyes large; 
body fifteen feet long, above blackish, 
beneath white ; inhabits the ocean. The 
pectinans, has the snout with from 
twenty-five tothifty-fournarrower spines 
on each side ; inhabits the Indian ocean, 
and resembles the last, but the snout 
narrower and sleiideter,and spineslonger 
and slenderer. The cuspidalus, has the 
snout with twenty-eight broad cuspidate 
spines on each side, as sharp as a sur¬ 
geon’s i ii.cet ; habitation unknown. 
'The mirrodon has the spines on the 
snout small, hardly perforating the skin; 
habitation unknown ; twenty-eight in¬ 
ches long, snout ten. The cirratus, hM 
tile snout cirrate in the middle ; spines 
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long, wiUunterinediHteshort ones; about 
the middle of the snout on each side a 
flexible appendage, three inches and a 
half long, resembling the beards of the 
cod fishj mouth with live rows of minute 
sharp teeth } about forty inches long ; 
body pale brown ; inhabits New Hol¬ 
land. 

SAW-FLY, or Tenthredo, a genus 
of insects, comprising one hundred and 
fifty-three species, three or four natives 
of America, the rest of Europe ; thirty- 
eight inhabitants of our own country. 
The insects of this tribe feed on the 
leaves of various plants j tlie female uses 
her sting in the manner of a saw, mid 
cuts out spaces in tne twigs or buds of 
trees for the purpose of depositing her 
eggs. The larve is cylindrical, soft, 
from sixteen to twen^y-eight footed ; 
feeds oil the leaves of plants, and when 
.ouched, rolls itself up spirally. Their 
tribe is divided into sections,—with 
antennas clavate;—antennas articulate, 
thicker at the top j—antennas pecti¬ 
nate;—antennas filiform,with from seven 
to nine articulations; this is by far the 
most numerous section ;—aiiteiinas fili¬ 
form, with numerous articulations. The 
femorata, having two large tliighs, is 
wholly black, except the antennas, and 
tarsi of the feet which are }ellow ; and 
the iuctuosa aim, a quiet and beatiliful 
fly, found among alder plar.tations, 
lhaving the head and trunk yellowish 
brown, the body coal black, and the 
wings pale yellowish brown, with little 
yellow risings upon their fibres, may be 
mentioned us examples of this geiiu.s. 

SAW-WOKT, or Serratula, a genus 
of plants, comprising eighteen species, 
for the most part natives ol wm in cli¬ 
mates, two cotiiiiioii to our own hetiges 
or hills; the following aie cultivated : 
the novaboracensis, or Long-leaved saw- 
wort, with a pereimutl root, stalks seven 
or eight feet high, and purple flowers ; 
the pfcealla, or Tall ; the glauca, or 
Glaucous leaved ; the stjuarrosa, or 
Hough-head ; X\w stahrioi,a, or Ragged 
cupped, and xXm spivata, or Sjiiked saw- 
wort. Allthese are natives of North Ame¬ 
rica, and have mostly purple flowers. 
They may be increased either by seeds 
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or by parting the roots: the o,d planta 
should not have their roots parted oftener 
than once in three years. 

The t'metoria, or Common saw-wort, 
is an indigenous perennial, growing in 
woods and pastures ; it is employed or-. 
casionally by dyeis to impart a yellow 
colour to coarse woollen good^. it will 
also yield green, and other colours, by 
combination with indigo, &c. 

The arvensis. Corn saw-wort, or Way 
thistle, is found in our corn fields, and 
on road sides ; it is often a tioublesome 
weed ; it yields, as well as many other 
plants usually denominated weeds, a 
considerable portion of potash, by the 
usual process of combustion. 

saxifrage, or Sajct/raga, a ge¬ 
nus of plants, consisting of forty-nine 
species ; two or three natives of America 
and China, the rest of Europe ; twelve 
indigenous to the marshes, hills, pas¬ 
tures, rocks, walls, or roofs of our own 
country. They aie thus subdivided,-— 
leaves undivided, stem in most naked ; 
—leaves undivided, stem leafy ;—leaves 
lobetl, stems erect ; — leaves lobed, 
stems proeumbeiit. Tlie following an; 
cultivated : the cotyledon, or Pyramidal 
saxifrage; flowers in small eliistirs, 
white, with red spots in the inside: seve- 
lal varietieB ; a native of the Alps ;—the 
granuluta, or White saxifrage, with stem 
and leaves reddish blown, isiudigenoua 
to our own pastures. It is a constant 
uiliubitaiit of dry soils, and its preseitee^ 
IS said to be a sure indication that gravel 
is not fur beneath the surface, ft was 
fornieilv supposed useful in gravelly 
complinuts. Tne crassiJoUa, or Thick- 
leuved saxifrage, is many flowered, a 
native of Siberia. The umbrosa, Lon¬ 
don pFide, or Nuiie-so-pretty, is indige¬ 
nous to our ov'i) iiiouutams ; the flowers 
are white, or flesh colour, heaiilifully 
dotted witli yellow and daik red ; the 
hypnoides. Mossy saxifriige, or Ladr«;s’ 
eusliioii, has large while iloweis, a native 
of our own couiilrv, fluweniig in May, 
and often again ■'paimgiy in July or 
August. I’lie Ht> runilos'i, or Climese 
saxifrage, has the two lower petals very 
long, white, and three smaller whitish 
stained with red; flowers in Juueuud 
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July ; a native of China and Japan. 
Tlie rotundifuha, or Round-leaved saxi- 
fraf'e, has v,'nte flowers spotted with 
red ; a heaiittful plant, indigenous to 
Switzerland. 

Tlie several species of the saxifrage, 
usually ciillivatefl m gardens, may l)e 
propagated by ofl'sets, which are sent 
out fioin the olcl roots in gieat plenty. 
They may be taken off at almost any 
season when the weather is mild, and 
should have a very thy •■oi! and a shady 
situation ; tiu* In-sl season for traiis- 
planfing them, is July. After their 
leaver are decayed, they should be put 
into flesh undeeayed earth, and placed 
in the shade till autumn ; they may, 
however, be ex posed in winter to the sun. 

Saxifrafte, the Burnet. See Burnet 
Saxifrage. 

SAXIFRAGE, the (Jolden, or 
(.'hri/Sijsplemum^ a genus of (>lants, con¬ 
sisting of two s|)ecips, the afternifolium, 
and the oppudtlfolium, hoth natives of 
the shady springs of onr own country, 
well known, hut of no im()ortaiue. 

S A X I F 1 < A Cl R, the Meadow, 
SuMMii'ii Moar. or /V«m/nn«»i, u ge¬ 
nus. coiiMsiingof eleven species, for the 
most part natives of watm climates; 
two indigenous to our own country. 
'Phe or C'tJtU'iion meulow saxi¬ 

frage, has pmnalilid leaflets, with oji- 
posite deeuirent segiueiils ; it is foiiud 
wild 111 our meadows ; the loots, leaves, 
and set ds, have been leeommended as 
apeiient diuretics and ciirmmatives ; but 
iiKideni medicine takes no notiee of 
them. The officinale, Iltig’s fennel. 
Horse tongue, or Common sulphur 
woit, is also a native plant, found in our 
ilitclics; the roots and st dks have a 
strong smell,sonu'what likesulphur, and 
an neiid tavte ; it-, piiee, as well as the 
root, h i" been reetmimemletl as nervine 
and anti-l.ysteiif; but its mediemal 
\ irl lies au’ tloobtful. 

SC' \ F. or Sii 115, nn eruptive and in¬ 
fectious di c I'C io wbiili stieep are lia¬ 
ble, atif.idttl with troiihicsomeItching ; 
It .ipiie.iis to l/C similar in its n.Uurc to 
the lu.iii.'c i>l dogs, and the itch of the 
human suiijecl. A .ariety of noslrums 
have been itcoiumetided for the cure of 
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this conipiaint; the best with which we 
are acquainted, and which is very 
effectual, we have described under our 
article mange. See Mange. 

Scabies. See Itch. 

SCABIOUS, or Scabiosa, a genus of 
plants, eomprising forly-oue species, 
natives, for the most part, of the Le¬ 
vant ; three indigenous to our own pas- 
ture.s. They are sub - divided into, 
corolletsfour-eleft•corollets five-cleft. 
The species chiefly cultivated are the 
alpina, or Alpine, the leucuntha, or 
Snowy, the .vyema, or Devil’s bit, the 
inteprifolia, or Red-flowered annual, 
the turtarira, or Giant, the gramimtia, 
or C’ut-leaved, the stellata, or Stairj, 
the atropnpurea, or Sweet, the argen- 
tea, or Silver, the graminifulia, or 
Grass-leaved, Xhe Africana, or African, 
the Cretica, or Cretan scabious. ''I'he 
annual kinds of this genus may be pro- 
fiiigatcd by sowing the seeds in a moist 
siiiidy border ; after which they will, in 
general, require no other attention. 
The perennial roots may be propagated 
by parting their roots in autumn. 

The succisa, or Devil’s bit seabions ; 
the arvensis, or Field seabions, and the 
euli/mbariu, or Small scabious, aie tl.e 
indigenous species ; but tliey lequire no 
piiiiicular notice. 

Scad. See M.M KAREL. 

SCALD, an m.jury nuire or les, ex¬ 
tensive, plod need by some hot lupioi ; 
It is moie usiiiilly applied to the inis- 
ehit f arising from boding w.iier. 

The best leiiiedy for scalds aris'iig 
f oiii 1)01 ling \\i\lei,jnwtedia(eli/ tijicr the 
accident, is to i>lui)ge the part inst.iiuly 
mtocoki " uer, orcold vinegar, and krep 
It thereforat b ast ten orfifieeii mimites, 
or even more, till l he extiaordmaiy heat 
is carried off. In many instances this 
simpleremedv, when applied immediate¬ 
ly, will completely remove the misi hief 
without any other ajiplK’Utioii. If thi.s 
immediate application, is not, or cannot 
be complied with, still cold watei or 
vinegar may be of seivice, if ap[)hed 
some minutes after the accident, al¬ 
though the longer tiie delay, the less is 
the chance of their success. Vinegar, 
however, may be applied even after there 
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}s abllster; oreireii if the skin be broken. 
A liniiuent, composed of equal parts of 
linseed oil and lime water, may be ap¬ 
plied by cloths dipped in it and folded 
round, or Oii the part, and renewed oc¬ 
casionally. Or extract of lead and lime 
water, in the proportion of one drachm 
of the former to a ()int of the latter may 
be employed. Every fatriiiy ought al¬ 
ways to keep the articles here men¬ 
tioned, to be at hand in case of such ac¬ 
cidents. A liniment of turpentine has 
also been recommended. See Lini¬ 
ment, and the directions there given. 
Severe scalds will require precisely the 
same treatment as burns. See Burns. 
in ail serious accidents of this kind, a 
medical practitioner should be invaria¬ 
bly consulted. 

SCALD HEAD, or Tinea capitist 
a disease affecting children,distinguished 
by small ulcers at the roots of the hairs 
of the head, producing a friable white 
crust. There are two kinds <>f this 
complaint, one commonly known by 
the term scald head, the other by that 
of rivg-u'orm. They are both supposed 
to be contagious, but the former much 
less so than the latter. In both cases, 
not only actual contact, but the wearing 
of hats, caps, &c. the use of combs, hair- 
bruslus, &c. of those children who are 
affected with tlK*m should be carefully 
avoided The scald head continues, in 
some instances, from three to eighteen 
months. Children placed under the care 
of nurses are ofteuer affected with scald 
heads than those nursed bj’ their mo¬ 
thers ; hence it is* concluded that a want 
of cleanliness is sometimes a cause of 
the complaint. 

The cure, for both kinds, is to be 
effected by shaving the head at least 
once a week j the head must be washed 
with warm water, or yellow soap and 
water, twice a day, and anointed after 
each washing with Jtpu'ori ointment. 
See Figwort. When this ointment 
cannot be obtained, tar ointnieni. with 
snlpliur, pepper ointment, or an oint¬ 
ment made by mixing two drachms of 
the fine powder of Indian berries, coc- 
culus indicus, with an ounce of hog’s 
lard, may be employed. 
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All violently irritating application* 
should he avoided ; the hairs should not 
be pulled nut by violent means, as ha* 
been frequently done; nor should the 
inhuman practice of pilch caps or 
tweezeis be resorted to. Blisters are in¬ 
effectual. 

An application of tar ointment with 
calomel, in the proportion of an ounce 
of the former to two scruples of the lat¬ 
ter, has been res)>» ctably recommended, 
and may be sometiines effectual; but 
it should not he forgotten that it is a 
dangerous, though powerful remedy. 

A decoction, made b}' boding two 
ounces of tobacco in a pint of water, 
for a few minutes, has also been re> 
commended as a lotion for this com* 
plaint. Whatever medicines are ap¬ 
plied externally, great attention should 
be paid to the bowels : they should be 
kept moderately relaxed. Occasional 
doses of calomel will often be of service. 

SCALDING MIXTURE, in far¬ 
riery, a medicine composed of several 
stimulating ingredients, and applied in 
a state of scalding heat to the diseased 
parts. See F isTU I.A of the W ithers. 

SCAMMONY, or Scammonium, a 
gum-resin obtained from the rout of a 
species of bindweed, tlie convolvulus 
scammonia, growing in Syria. It is 
collected in the beginning of June, by 
clearing the ground away fiom the root, 
thetop of wiiich is cut off in a sloping 
direction, about two inches below 
where the stalks spring • a milky juice 
flows, which is collected in a shell. 
Each root yields a few drachms only, 
which are drained off in about twelve 
hours. The juice from several roots is 
put together, often into the leg of an 
old boot, for want of a more proper 
vessel, where, in a little time, it grows 
haul, and is the genuine sciuimioiiy. 
It is imported from Alepjjo and Smyr¬ 
na. That from Aleppo is by far the 
best ; they are both too often most 
shamefully adulterated, either nefore 
they are imported into this eonntry j 
or after they ariivc here, by being, when 
powdered, mixed with sugar, or other 
diluting ingredients ; so that it is 
scarcely possible to obtain, in the 
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sfaopa, genuine powdered Aleppo Hcam- 
niony. 

Good Aleppo scarnmony is light and 
friable, of a somewhat dark resinous 
fracture, and on the outside, of a grey¬ 
ish colour. Smyrna scaininony is 
heavy, hard, ponderous, and almost 
black j it should never be employed. 
And in order to obtain genuine scammo- 
ny, it never should be bought in powder. 

The smell of Aleppo scarnmony is 
very peculiar ; the powder, if received 
into the lungs, afl'ects the respiration in 
a very singular and oppressive manner. 
It should he, therefore, pulverized with 
caution. Tlie powder IS a light grey. 
Its specific gravity is 1,235. Alcohol 
dissolves two-thirds of its weight, but 
proof spirit is its best menstruum, dis¬ 
solving It wholly, except its impurities. 

Scuuimony is a drastic cathartic, 
operating in general, bulb quickly 
and powerfully. In a torpid state 
of the intestines, in hypochundiiasis, 
mania, in worm cinnplaints, and 
in dropsy, it is a valuable medicine. 
And, except in an inflamed, or very 
irritable state of the bowels, it is a safe 
and efficacious purge. It is, however, 
apt to gripe, and is, therefore, usually 
coiiibined with an aromatic, with a drop 
of some esseiiticd oil, as cloves, or witli 
other purgatives. See Aloks, Colo- 
CYNTil, and CosTiVKNv.ss. The dose 
of scarnmony is from five grains to 
sixteen, given in powder, or as a bo¬ 
lus, or in the form of inixtnie rubbed 
with almonds, gum, extract of liipior- 
ice, or water. 

Thefollowiiigpreparationsofscamiiio- 
ny are ordered by the London College. 

Compound powder of scammonp : 
Take of seammony, and liaid extiaet of 
Jalap, of each two ounces ; of ginger- 
root, half un ounce ; rub them sepa¬ 
rately to a fine powder, then mix them. 
The dose of tins is from ten grains to 
fifteen, in woriiis, diops\, and mucous 
obstructions of the bovvels. 

Confection of scommonp. Take of 
scunitnony povMhicd, an ounce and a 
half, (lo\es bnrf«ed, ginger-root pow¬ 
dered, of eaeli SIX diacliins ; oil of ca¬ 
raway half a draciiin, syiiip of roses a 
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sufficient quantity. Rub the dry sub¬ 
stances into very fine powder j then 
add gradually the syrup, and rub 
again ; lastly, after adding the oil of 
caraway, mix the whole together. This 
is a stimulating cathartic, and may be 
given from half a fluidrachm to one 
fluidrachm. 

For the mode of treatment of those 
persons who have taken scarnmony in 
an over dose, see Poisons. 

scapula, in anatomy, the bone 
commonly called the shoulder blade. 
See Bt.ade of the Shoulder. 

Scarf-skin. See Cuticle and Skin. 

SCARIFICATION, in surgery, a 
superficial incision made with a lancet, 
or an instrnnient called a scunfiodtor, 
for the purpose of taking away blood, 
oi leilnig out fluids. 

Scarification is also sometimes em- 
phn ed ill f.iniery with good effect : 
such as in liropsical swellings of the 
belly, or the sheath. 

SC'AHIFIEIL or (iauBUKR, an in- 
pleinciit Ml agricultnie. It is an im¬ 
provement on the scufier. wliich has a 
number of triangular pla’.is, or feet, 
the edges of which are steeled, and 
fixed at the bottom c»f as manv iron 
bais, somewhat similar to the legs and 
feet of a duck. T he scarifier liast heiron 
bars made with sharp edges, and bent 
forward like so many con iters. It is 
such an efficient iinpiement, that no 
extensive farinei houid be without it; 
and may be ronsidered one of the 
greatest modern iniproveinents in the 
mode of cnlti\ating th*- soil. 

Scarlatina. See .Scarlet Fever. 

SCARLLT, a beautiful bright red 
colour. Sec CIolour making, and 
Dyeing. 

Scarlet bean. See Bean, Kidney. 

Scarlet convolvulus. See Quamoclit. 

SCA 11 LET I'E^ EK.or Scarlatina, 
a contagious thsease, which attacks 
persons of all ages, lint l•lnldren and 
young persons aie most subject to it. 
It appears at all sc.'sons of the year, 
but IS most frequent towards the end of 
nutumu, or beginning of winter, at 
which time, it very often becomes a 
prevalent epidemic. 
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It is distinguished by fevw, thirst, 
dry skill, and sometimes anxiety, nau¬ 
sea, and vomiting. About the third 
day, a scarlet efflorescence appears on 
the skin, which, however, seldom pro¬ 
duces a remission of the fever. On the 
departure of the efflorescence, which 
usually continues out, only three or 
four days, a gentle sweat comes on, the 
fever subsides, the cuticle fails off in 
small scales, and the patient gradually 
recovers his former strength and health. 
On the disappearance of the efflores¬ 
cence, an anasareouB stvelling of the 
whole body sometimes comes on j bu.t 
this is usually of very short continuance. 
It is readily distinguished from the mea¬ 
sles, by the efflorescence being of a 
bright scarlet colour, like that of a 
boiled lobster. 

It is of three different kinds. The first 
is the slightest of those diseases of the 
skin to which children are subject, and 
requires scarcely any medical treatment. 
The second is somewhat obstinate in 
its character, and the third is one of the 
most violent and fatal known in this 
country. In its more severe forms it is 
often accompanied with an ulcerated 
sore throat, and hence has been termed 
scarlatina anginosa. These varieties 
proceed fiom the same source of conta¬ 
gion, and may be found existing at the 
same tune, and under the same roof, in 
schools and large families, attacking 
cliildien eitlier in its mild or its malig¬ 
nant form, according to the peculiarity 
of coiistituiiun, or other predusposition. 

In the simple foim of this disease, 
nothing further is requisite than to keep 
the child in an open, well ventilated, 
and moderately warm apartment, on a 
light vegetable diet, cooling drinks, 
and lo keep the bowels somewhat re¬ 
laxed, but not loose: after the eruption 
has disappeared, a dose or two of me¬ 
dicine will be necessary. 

Where there is a sensation of sore¬ 
ness in the throat, and the head ap¬ 
pears much affected, no time should be 
lost in sending for a physician. If 
one cannot be had, the following eme¬ 
tic should be given immediately. To 
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one ounce of ipecacuanha wine add one 
grain of emetic tartar, or two drachms 
of antinionial wine. Give a tea-spoon¬ 
ful every ten minutes, until it excites 
vomiting. 

After the operation of the emetic, a 
dose, consisting of equal parts of anti- 
mouial powder and calomel, accord¬ 
ing to the age of the patient, (See 
dose) should be given every three or 
four hours till it operates. A warm 
bath will considerably facilitate the ope¬ 
ration of this medicine 3 and often moves 
the bowels when purgatives will not. 

Should the swelling and inflamma¬ 
tion of the throat be considerable, so us 
to occasion difficulty in swallowing, a 
blister should be applied to the throat, 
the emetic repeated, and the antimoni- 
al powder continued in larger doses. 

The bowels should be kept open by 
scammony, or jalap, and calomel oc¬ 
casionally. Should a diarrhoea come 
on, rhubarb should be given in their 
stead, and the antiinoiiial powder in 
smaller doses. 

When the skin is hot and dry, the 
whole body may be sponged with tepid, 
or cold water, which will refresh tbe 
patient, moderate the heat, and dispose 
to sleep. Ripe fruits, and acid drinks, 
may be frequently used ; and cold wa¬ 
ter may be drunk at pleasure. The ha- 
halation of the steam of hot water and 
vinegar is useful, and may supersede 
the use of gargles. 

Ventilation and cleanlinesst more es¬ 
pecially when this disease occurs in 
schools and other places, where great 
numbers of children are living together, 
are essential, as remedial processes. See 
Contagion. 

It is said that scarlatina can only be 
taken once by the same individual } tlris 
is at least doubtful; as some persons 
have, unquestionably, been affected bjr 
it twice. 

A dropsical state sometimes succeeds 
this disease, and is frequently more 
dangerous than the disease itself. Ac¬ 
tive purgatives, as jalap, scammony, 
gamboge and calomel, combiiii'd with 
antiinonial powder, will geneially effect 
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a cure. If threat dfhility be prese t, 
with loss of appetite, &c. Siimulat.i.^ 
food, such as beef-lea, &c. must be had 
recourse to. 

Scarlet Jessamine. See Trumpet 
flower. 

SCAKUS, a genus of fishes com¬ 
prehending eight species; tliefollowing 
are the chief: the rivulatus, witli coii- 
tiinious, Hinootli, serrate jaws, blueish 
body, and black spots, and longitudi¬ 
nal rivulets ; scales very minute ; near¬ 
ly a yard long ; flesh eatable, although 
the spines ol the rays produce a tem- 
poraiy inflammation : inliubits i rahia. 
The stellatus has an oval body, is half 
a foot long, and i'ouiid also in Arabia. 
I’he ^hohhun has the body whitish ; an 
inhabitant ot Arabia. 

Scent. See Smki.i,. 

SC 11E Fv L K’S (2 RK F2N,a preci pitate 
of a fine apple-grt en colour, obtained by 
a mixture of aisenite of potash withaso- 
lulion of copper. It is a useful pigment. 

S<2llIS'r, III mineralogy, an argil¬ 
laceous earth, including many varieties 
of slate. See Sl.ATE. 

, SCHOOL,abuildingwhereinthelan- 
guages, the arts, or sciences, are taught. 

The methods of instruction in many 
of the ordinary schools of this country, 
as well as in other parts of I'lurope, 
have, during the last twenty years, un¬ 
dergone consulerable alteration ; parti¬ 
cularly relative to reading, writing, and 
arithmetic ; so, ii alteration is, doubtless, 
a gieut iinprovement ; its chief feature 
consists 111 conveying instruction through 
the agency of the pupils themselves, 
some of those who have made a certain 
progiess being upiiomtcd monitors or 
masteis to a certain lunnbei, usually 
about ten, iii the classes below tiieiii in 
intelligence. Tiie classes,ui such schools, 
are divided usually into from eight to 
twelve, not exactly according to their 
age, but to the knowledge which they 
possess. 

('hildren who are learning to read, 
may be classed thus : 1st cl iss, A. R. 
C :—■2<1, class, woids or s_i ll.diles of 
two letters;—3d, woids or syllables of 
three letters ;—Jth, words or syllables 
of four letters;—Stb, words or syllables 
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of five letters Gth, reading or spel¬ 
ling lessons in the Testament;— 7 th, the 
bible;— 8 th, a selection of boys who 
lead best from the 7 th class. 

Children who are learning to write 
may be classed thus : 1 st class, printing 
A. B. C.;— 2 nd, writing alphabet, or 
words of two letters ;—3d, words of 
three letters 4th, words of four let¬ 
ters ;—3th, words of five letters ;— 6 th, 
words of two syllables ; — 7 th and 8 th, 
words of more syllables. 

Children who are learning arithmetic 
may be classed thus ; 1 st class, those 
who are learning to make and combine 
units, tens, &c. j—2d addition 3 —3d, 
compound ditto ;—4th, subtraction :— 
5th, compound ditto ;—Gth, multipli¬ 
cation 7 th, compound ditto ;— 8 ih, 
division ;— 9 th, compound ditto 
10 th, reduettnu ;— 11 th, rule of three ; 
—] 2 tn, practice. 

It has be. n found that children learn 
the letters of the alphabet soonest by 
forming them in sand with their fingers. 
For this purpose a form is prepared, and 
a monitor [ilaced at the head of the 
class to diiect them. They learn to 
write most quickly by pencils and slates. 

This nevi method of instruction was 
brought before the public, about twen¬ 
ty years ago, by Mr. JosEPU Lancas¬ 
ter, and Dr. Bell, with some trifling 
diflerence in the detail; it has been 
found that the best plans are those in 
which Mr. Lancaster’s and Dr. Bell’s 
methods are combined. On this sub¬ 
ject a tract published by the Rev. Mr. 
Boole, of Enmorc, may be consulted 
with adiaiitago by every practical 
school-master. 

By vetnrns made up to the Ist of 
May, 1820, it appears that there are in 
England and \^ ales 37»38‘2 schools of 
all kinds, in which are educated 
1 , 571 , 37 ^ children of both sexes. The 
systems of Bell and Lancaster have 
been more or less adopted in 1411 of 
these schools. The Fiench language is 
taught in 7o‘20, and the dead langua¬ 
ges in 2327- I he riinuber of persons 
employed in education, as masters, go¬ 
vernesses, assistants, and private tutors, 
is estimated at 36,330. 
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A bill for the general education of 
the people was brought into Parliament, 
during the last session, by the indefa¬ 
tigable Mr. Brougham ; but as it has 
not yet passed into a law we can take 
no further notice of it here. 

It must strike the most casual observer 
that the knowledge or art of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, although it fur¬ 
nishes many of the means of thought, 
and of exercising the understanding, 
does not, in itself, except in the few 
means by which it is conveyed, impart 
that which it is desirable all mankind 
should possess— A knowledge of 
THEIR DUTIES. The imparting to, and 
iiiipiessiiig upon the human mind such 
knowledge is, and ever ought to be, 
the CHIEF business of all education. 
It is unfortunate that hitherto, in edu¬ 
cation, the means have been almost al¬ 
ways mistaken for the end ; hence one 
cause, amongst others, why so little pro¬ 
gress has been made in the proper edu¬ 
cation of the human mind ; and why 
the science of morals has been stationary 
or retrograde, whilst almost every other 
science has advanced. See Education 
and Mind. 

SCHORL, in mineralogy, a genus 
of argillaceous earths, consisting piiii- 
cipally of silica, alumina, and oxide of 
iron. Several species have been ob¬ 
served : volcanic schorl, Leucite, Ba- 
saltuie, or White garnets; colour white, 
or greyish white, found m the lava of 
Vesuvius. Thummerstone^ or Brown 
purple schorl, is clove brown, inclin¬ 
ing sometimes to red, green, violet, or 
black ; found in Saxony, Norway, &c. 
Black schorl, or Brasil touriiialii>e, is 
a ci.lumnar-tigured basalt; specific gia- 
vity opaque, m.iking a jiale 

grey scratch ; found in Cornwall, and 
known there by the name of cockle ; 
found also in Ceylon, Spain, Saxony, 
&c. : another variety, called Ceyla- 
nite, found in Ceylon, in six-sided 
crystals ; green, red, dusky yeilow, or 
bluish ; specific gravity, 3,793* The 
electric schorl, Ceylon tourmaline, or 
Diaphanous borax, when heated at 
200 of Fahrenheit, attracts light bodies 
at one end, and repels them at the 
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other ; found in Ceylon, Brasil, Ger¬ 
many, &c. ; colour genet ally green, 
sometimes brown, led, or blue. 

Sciatica. See Rheumatism. 

SCIRRHUS, or SciiiRRUS, a hard 
indolent tumour, of a glandular part, 
not readily suppurating. An incipient 
scirrhus is seldom accompanied with a 
discolouration of the skin j but as the 
disease proceeds, a dusky redness, pur¬ 
ple, or even livid appearance of the sur¬ 
face is commonly seen ; and it is also 
in such state, usually accoiufianied 
with pain. When the breast is the seat 
of scirrhus, the altered part is hard¬ 
ened, often unequal in its figure, and 
occasionally accompanied with increase 
of the dimensions of the breast; at other 
times, there is a contraction aiul dimi¬ 
nution of bulk, a retraction of the nip¬ 
ple, and a puckered state of the skin. 
It occurs m dift'eient parts of the 
body, such as the womb, Ii\er, breast, 
arm-pits, about tlie neck, &c. It may 
arise from infiammatioii, by blows, &c. 
or it may occur spontaneously, in cer¬ 
tain habits. Schirrus most coinmoniy 
precedes cancer. 

As scirrhus appears to be a disease 
arising from inaction of the part, what¬ 
ever contributes to increase its action, 
ought to be beneficial. Hence warm 
stimulating applications to the part, 
such as niercuiials, the warm gums, 
aminoniacnm, sagapenum, gulhunum, 
the liniment of ammonia, liniment of 
camphor, &c. accompanied uttiie same 
time, with suitable internal medicines, 
such as bark, ammonia, &c. and nou¬ 
rishing diet, are evidently indicated. 

In desperate cases, wheie these means 
prove unavailing, extirpation is tlieonly 
remedy ; and this must be, of course, 
efl’ected by the expeiieiiced surgeon. 
Indeed, the safest course in this com¬ 
plaint is to take the advice of the sur¬ 
geon at once. 

Since our article on cancer was writ¬ 
ten, a work has been publislied by Mr. 
Aldis, a siiigeon residing in Nelson- 
square, London. It contains a com¬ 
pendious hisltny of what is known re¬ 
lative to the cure of c.nuc»*r, and re¬ 
commends a gradual elevation of the 
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himour, by a process not detailed, and 
by which Mr.Aldis asserts, he haseffect- 
ed the cure of many complaints of this 
nature. We mention this work, and Mr. 
Aldis’s name, because we consider it our 
duty to give our readers the best in¬ 
formation on every subject, which is in 
our power; but the concealment of 
the detad of the process is an unworthy 
species of quackery, from which the 
scientific should ever be free. 

Mr, Samuel Young, who has ex¬ 
cited tlte attention of the medical world 
by a new method of curing cancers by 
compression, has also published an ac¬ 
count of some recent cases of the suc¬ 
cess of his method, in the Medical and 
Physical Journal for October anJ No¬ 
vember, 1820, which those who ore in¬ 
terested in the cure of this disease, will 
do well to consult. Our limits prevent 
a further notice. See Cancer. 

SCIENCE, a very indefinite term ; 
it has been defined, knowledge; know¬ 
ledge, however, implies more than the 
term science. See Knowledge. Sci- 
en«'e implies that knowledge which is 
acquired by study, and tlie, principles 
of which are susceptible of demon¬ 
stration. It is contradistinguished from 
art. The exerci‘'e of most arts, sup¬ 
poses the present e of a natural body, 
or botlies, on which the art is exercised ; 
but art also implies contrivance and de¬ 
sign ; llnis we say the art of poetry. 
Science is the knowledge of the rules 
by which the art is exercised. Hence 
we say the science of astronomy, of op¬ 
tics ; the art of gardening; the art of 
reducing metals, &c. See Art. 

Scobpnx. See Curlew. 

SCOLOPENDRA, or Centipede, 
a genus of insects, comprehending thir¬ 
teen species, scattered over the globe ; 
three common to our own country. The 
legs of this tribe are numerous : as many 
on each side, as there are segments 
of the body. Of this hideous race, 
some live beneath the bark of decayed 
trees, or are found below stones, or 
garden boxes ; others inhabit fresh and 
salt waters j they are all remarkable for 
their quick progressive motion. The 
following are most worthy of note. The 
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forjlMta, with fifteen legs on each side, 
has the body of a dun colour. The 
marina is in form .somewhat resem¬ 
bling the leech ; it builds those small 
edifices of a brittle and porous tex¬ 
ture, which are seen upon the shore at 
low water. In the East Indies, and 
America, are scolopendras from four 
to six inches long, and us thick as the 
finger : they are truly hideous in ap¬ 
pearance, and their bite reckoned dan¬ 
gerous. Some of these are said to be 
without eyes ; it has been also asserted 
that, when cut into pieces, each seg¬ 
ment, like those of the polype, is ca¬ 
pable of reproducing an entire animal. 
The most veuemous of the genus is 
the morsitans, inhabiting India, with 
twenty legs on each side, and eight 
eyes. Some are phosphorescent. Such 
is the electrica, having seventy legs on 
each side, the body linear; this ani¬ 
mal inhabits our own country and Eu- 
rope generally, in decayed wood, and 
shines in the dark. The phosphorea 
has seventy-six legs on each side, and 
shines like the glow-worm in the dark ; 
has been known to fall from the air, 
intoavessel one thousand miles from 
land, in the Indian seas ; inhabits Asia. 

Scordium. Sec Germander. 

SCORPjENA, a genus of fishes, 
comprehending nine species, scattered 
over the globe : the following are the 
chief: The porais. Smaller, or porcine 
scorpsena, in its external form resem¬ 
bles a perch, but it has an enormous 
bead, rendered frightful by the strong 
spines with which it is beset ; colour 
darkish, dirty yellow, mixed with 
brownspots; skin covered with extreme¬ 
ly minute scales, resembling those of 
serpents; about a foot long ; inhabits 
the Mediterranean; when touched, 
erects and wounds with the spines of 
the dorsal fin, which is single and long ; 
the anterior rays spinous. The scrojd. 
Greater, or rufous scoipaeua, inhabits 
the Atlantic, Mediterranean, and North¬ 
ern seas; ffom three to four yards 
long ; body whitish-tawny, spotted with 
brown, and covered with large scales ; 
flesh eaten in Italy : mouth large; a 
most voracious fish, preying not only on 
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other but on sea-birds. The 

horrida has the body beset with callous 
tuhercles; and variegated with brown 
and white ; iiead very large ; one of the 
most uncouth and liideous animals of 
the sea. The volitans is less than the 
river perch ; has the power of sus¬ 
pending itself in the air fora short time, 
by means of its long pectoral fins, when 
pursued by large fishes ; body varied 
witii brown hands, and orange and 
wliite lines; flesh delicious; inhabits 
the fiesli waters of Atnhoyna and Japan. 

SCORl^ION, or Scorpio, a genus of 
insects comprising ten species ; dislm- 
giiished In liaving eight legs, besides 
two chelae, or hands, seated on tlie 
foiepurt of the head, eyes eight, three 
' placed on each side of the tlioiax, and 
two on tlie back ; tail long, jointed, and 
terminated by a sharp crooked sting ; 
on tlie underside between tlie breast 
and abdomen, aie two instruments re¬ 
sembling a comb. Ten species, inha¬ 
bitants of climates wanner than our own. 

! They are all armed with a slightly 
pungent sting ; but none of them are 
dangerous, exeepl in very hot climates. 
I’liey prey upon worms, spiders, flies, 
^c, ami even on one anotliei j larva 
and jnipe eight footed, nnnhle, reseiu. 
bliiig the pel ('ft insect. The following 
are examples. 

The A me? If anus, lias ihc combs with 
fourteen teeth ; body spotted witli 
brown ; nearly two indies long ; in¬ 
habits Soutli America. The Europanis, 
or Italian scorpion, has the combs with 
eighteen teeth ; body brown ; from the 
head to the end of the tail, about ihiee 
iru’hes long; inhabits the southern parts 
Ilf Europe, and is said to be viviparous. 
'I’he Ayer has the combs witii thirteen 
teetli ; colour, deep glossy brown, seg¬ 
ments terminating in a band of bright 
yellow; two eyes in the back, spark¬ 
ling like diamonds; strongly resem¬ 
bles the lobster in its general ap¬ 
pearance ; inhabits India, Persia, and 
Airira ; very irascible and poisonous. 

It is to M. de Maupertius that the 
public is indebted for the first accurate 
philoso()iiical account of these animals. 
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According to him they are all vivipa¬ 
rous, the hod}’ of the pregnant female 
exhibiting, when opened, between forty 
and fifty living young. Each of these 
is separated from the rest by a thin uicui- 
braiie, while all are united by a common 
tilament. In order to ascertain the 
strength of their venom, this philosopher 
bred a great number togetlier, and let 
them loose upon dogs and other ani¬ 
mals ; and he found that sometimes the 
sting was so poisonous as to svi cl I the 
whole body of the wounded animal, 
which was attacked with violent retch¬ 
ings, convulsions, and death. At other 
times, whether from the dilfeienre of 
food, or some other cause, he found the 
sting harmless. 

I'iie scorpion is supposed to <ii - 
charge his poison from two or three 
foramina at the tip of the sting. Some 
naturalists, however, have denied the 
existence of such foramina. 

For the treatment of persons who are 
stung by this animal, see Poisons, and 

lU’KNT. 

SCOH PION-FLY, or Panorpa, a 
genus of insects, consisting of nine spe¬ 
cies, scattered over the globe. The 
('ommtuii/! is the only one indigenous to 
this country : its wings are of equal 
length, spotted with black, and traiis- 
jiaieiit ; body longish ; sci'ii in our mea¬ 
dow's, in the early part of summer. 
The Coa, witii eiect wings, heautifully 
spotted with brown and yellow, the 
lower ones linear, and very long ; is a 
native of the (Ireek inlands ; it is larger 
than the preceding. 

Scorpion senna. See Bi.ADDElt 
Senna. 

Scorzonera. See Viper-grass. 

Scot I h fir. See Pi N E. 

Seoh h kale. See C ABB A G E. 

Scots Pills. See Quack Medi¬ 
cines. 

SCOURING, a disease well-known, 
to which dorae‘-li< animals me lialile ; 
we have ment.oned under Diarrhoea, 
the mode of treating horses afl'ected 
with this CO > nlaiiit. In rattle, it is 
often a more fei ions disease. When it 
has continued long, a general weakness 
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and lo«t of' flesh is the consequence; 
the animal becomes hide-bound, and 
has a rough staring coat. 

It often arises from the animal’s be¬ 
ing heated in driving, and particularly 
from being suddenly cooled when in this 
state : and, in milch cows, from a want 
of sufficient nourishment. The first 
step towards a cure is, removing the 
beast from the open held to a warm 
sheltered barn, or a shed ; and the diet 
should be nutritive, consisting of oat¬ 
meal, or wheat-flour gruel, good hay, 
oats. Sic. A dose of some mild mer¬ 
curial, with a little rhubarb, or castor- 
oil, may be given to clear the bowels, 
after which a few doses of astringent 
medicines, such as catechu, &.c, as 
mentioned under Diarrhoba of horses, 
or the warm stimulating see<is, with 
Cayenne pepper, grains of Paradise, 
&c. may be given. When the disease 
is cured, care should be taken not to ex¬ 
pose the animal to cold, wet pastures, 
or cold winds, for some time afterwards. 

SCOURING, the process of clean¬ 
ing silks, woollen cloths, &r. an art 
with which the mistress of every family 
ought to make herself acquainted. 

It will be impossible for us to detail 
all the diftereut methods adopted for 
scouring the numerous articles of cloth¬ 
ing, bed, and window furniture, car¬ 
pets, &c. but we shall endeavour to 
describe such processes, as, with a little 
variation and good sense, may be ap¬ 
plied oil almost every occasion which 
may occur 

It may be necessary to premise, that 
those who carry on the art of scouring, 
and indeed every private person who 
wishes to practise it eft’ectually, ought 
to he provided with u wooden instru¬ 
ment, called a doll, jnr maid, for the 
purpose of lie.iting blankets, counter¬ 
panes, &c. m the tub, in on'er to < le;ui 
them. It consists of four feel winch are 
made s(|iiare, vaeh foot measures seven 
inches round, and is twenty inches long 
from the fork to the extremity of the 
feet. From the foik to the top of the 
doll is sixteen inches, making the height 
of the doll, altogether, three feet; the 
upper part, or tlie shoulders, should be 
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twenty-one inches in circumference : at 
the upper end is a cross pin, by which 
it is held firmly. The tub should be 
two feet and a half in height; the dia¬ 
meter of the top about two feet, and of 
the bottom fourteen inches ; it should 
also have a false bottom, in older that 
the under part of the tub may be lei el 
with the floor, by which the bottom will 
be prevented from being beaten out. 
It will be also desirable to have a peg 
or hook driven into the wall exactly over 
the tub, ill order to attach whatever 
may be desired to it, to twist it and 
wring it well by manual labour, with 
the assistance of a short stick as a lever. 

To scour cotton counterpanes, quilts, 
fyc. Cut a pound of mottled soap into 
thin slices; put it into a pan with a 
quarter of an ounce of potash, and one 
ounce of pearl-ash ; pour a pall full of 
boiling water on it; let it stand till it is 
quite dissolved ; then pour hot and cold 
water into the scouring tub with a bowl 
of the solution of soap. Put in tlie 
counterpane, and beat it well with the 
doll, often turning it over in the tub. 
Tlieii wring it acrosa gallows ora hook, 
w hich is done by turning the two opposite 
einis round each other, and putting a 
small clean stick between them.- It ni.iy 
be thus wrung very dr), the harder, 
without injuring it, tiie better. The 
liquor may be afterwards used for old 
cottons or woollens. The coniitcrpane 
must now he immersed in a second li¬ 
quor, and be beaten as before ; wring it 
out again, and rinse it in clean cold 
water. Lastly, pour a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of boiling water into the tub with a 
small quantity of the solution of soa|>, 
so a.- to reduce it to u very thin lather j 
put three table-spoonfuls of liquid bine 
into the tub, and stir it about; put m 
the counterpane, and beat it with the 
doll ahont five minutes ; take it out: us 
it dries iii the wind the blue mostly 
troes off, and leaves a brilliant white. 
AV^herethe colour of the cottons is brown 
and bad, it will be necessary to boil 
them with the last of the three liquors, 
for ail hour, iu a copper, previously to 
bluing them. 

To tUan sparlet cloth. For a lady’s 
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mantle} dissolve half a pound of the 
best white curd soap in water; but as 
the quantity required will depend upon 
the state of the garment, two ounces 
will frequently do; sometimes a pound 
may be necessary. If any black-looking 
spots appear, dry soap should be rubbed 
on them. When the mantle is spotted 
all over with the soap, take hot water 
and a brush and brush it otF, If it be 
very filthy, some part of the stains will 
remain ; in this case the whole garment 
must be dipped into the solution at, or 
rather under a hand heat, and rub well 
such parts as are most rtained. Wring 
it strongly from the first soap liquor, 
and, having another of the same kind 
ready prepared, as at first, only some¬ 
what hotter, immerse the garment in it 
and rub as befoie; the colours begin¬ 
ning to stain the liquor must be the sig- 
nal for dispatch. If this second liquor 
does not eftectually cleanse the article, 
it may be concluded that it requires 
dipping or re-dyeing : as soon, howeier, 
as the colour begins to give, wring it 
out, and immerse it in a pail full of 
warm water to extract what soap re¬ 
mains; wring it out of this, and im¬ 
merse it in a pan of cold spring water, 
in which a table-spoonful ol solution of 
muriate of tin has been previously 
mixed. The garment should remain in 
this liquor for about ten minutes, being 
handled now and then ; afterwards it 
should be hung to dry in the shade ; or, 
if the colour be much worn, in a warm 
room ; let it be cold pressed. 

If scarlet cloths should not be much 
soiled, they may be cleaned by more 
simple means, as follow : take a quarter 
of a peck of wheaten bran, pour boiling 
water oil it in a hair sieve; when the 
bran water is cooled down to a hand 
heat, immerse the cloth, and mb it well 
now and then, holding it up to the light 
to see where the spots are. A second 
liquor IS to be prepared like the former, 
adding to it a quarter of an ounce of 
white tartar ; wring the cloth out from 
the first brail liquor, and immerse it iti 
this, and if the colouris not altered, it is 
finished. But should it be altered, or 
darkened, a clean liquor must be made 


of cold spring water, to which a drop or 
two of the solution of tin must be ad¬ 
ded ; the cloth must remain in this li¬ 
quor ten minutes, and then be wrung 
out and dried. 

Scarlet cloth may be dipped thus: 
To boiling spring water in a vessel 
sufficiently large to contain the cloth,, 
add four ounces of young fustic, or 
zant, and one drachm of powdered 
cochineal, ond an equal quantity of 
cream of tartar and cochineal; when 
this has boiled five or six minutes, cool 
down the liquor by adding a pint or two 
of cold spring water, and a table-spoon¬ 
ful of the solution of tin ; stir it, put 
in the cloth, and boil it for ten minutes ; 
when dry, let it be cold pressed. A 
cheaper method is to use two ounces of 
the best crop madder, and the same 
quantity of turmeric, boiled for tea 
minutes; but for a deep red the tur¬ 
meric must be omitted. 

To clean white lace veils : Make a 
solution of soap in a cleao saucepan, 
put in the veil, and let it boil gently 
for a quarter of an hour; take it out 
into a clean bason with some warm wa¬ 
ter and soap ; gently squeeze it till it is 
ihoioughly clean; rinse it from the soap, 
and rinse it afterwards in clean cold 
water, with which has been mixed a 
drop of chyinic or liquiil blue; then 
take a tea-spoonful of starch, and pour 
boiling water ujion it; run the veil 
through this, and clear it well by clap¬ 
ping it between the hands ; afterwards 
frame or pin it out to dry. 

Black lace veils are cleaned by pass¬ 
ing them through a warm liquor of bul¬ 
lock’s gall and water, then rinsed in cold 
water, cleaned for stiflVniiig, and finish¬ 
ed thus : Taken small piece of glue, 
about the size of a bean, pour boiling 
water upon it, when dissolved, pass the 
veil through it; tl'eii clap it betwceiii 
the hands, and frame or pin it out. 

To clean white satin, .silks, ^c. Make 
a solution of the finest hard curd soap, 
and when at a hand heat, handle the ar¬ 
ticle through it, diawing it through the 
hand. If any particular spots appear, 
siicii spots must be dipped in the liquor, 
and gently rubbed by the hand , two 
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cr three such liquors are sometimes ne¬ 
cessary ; the article must afterwards be 
rinsed in lukewarm water, then dried 
and tinished by bein^ pinned out, and 
the flossy, or brif'ht side, well brushed 
with a clean clothes brush the way of 
the nap ; the more it is brushed, the 
more beautiful it will appear; it may 
then be calendered ; or it may be finish¬ 
ed by dipping; a spon<,;e into a little size 
made by boiling isinglass in water, and 
rubbing the wiong side j the articles 
must be then pinned out a second time, 
and again brushed, and dried near the 
fire or in a warm room. This process is 
chiefly for satin ; silks are done in the 
same way, but not brushed. Or white 
satins may be cleaned by strewing on 
them French chalk in powder, and then 
brushing it off with a hard brush. 

Coloured silks will require different 
piocesses; but, in general, an ounce of 
soft soap dissolved in a sufficient qiiaiv 
tity of boiling water, and beaten till a 
strong lather rises on it, in which, when 
at a hand heat, the article may be im¬ 
mersed and rubbed, and afterwards 
rinsed in lukewarm water, will answer 
for common colours; care being taken 
to go through the process quickly, to 
guard agaiiifft the discharge of the co¬ 
lour. In order, however, more effectu¬ 
ally to prevent such accident, a pan of 
water slightly acidulated with oil of 
vitriol slioitl.l be at baud, in whicli all 
bright yellows, crimsons, maroons, and 
scarlets, should be dipped: orange, 
fawn, blown, or shades from such co¬ 
lours, do not require the acid. A bright 
scarlet will require a solution of tin, 
see above. Jiliies, purples, and their 
.shades, require a solution of white eiiid 
soap, and a small quantity of good 
pearl-ash. 

Black silk requires bullock’s gall dis¬ 
solved 111 boding water : the silk should 
be laid smooth on a table, and sponged 
and rubbed well on both sides with the 
gall liquor; afterwards wash it and rinse 
it well in spring watertill the silk is per¬ 
fectly clean ; dip aspongein glue water, 
and rub it on the wrong side of the silk, 
which may be then pinned out and dried. 

To extract grease frtm coloured silks. 


muslms, ^c. Put French chalk in fine 
powder on the grease spot; hold it 
near the fire, or over a warm iron re¬ 
versed, or on a water plate, on which is 
boding water; the French chalk will 
absorb the grease, and it may ihen be 
brushed out: should not one operation 
be effectual, it may be repeated. 

To take out spots of paint from cloths, 
silks, ^c. A clean pen must be dip|ied 
in oil of turpentine, and its contents 
dropped on the spot of paint ; let it rest 
several hours on it; after which, it may 
in general be got off'by rubbing between 
the hands. 

Chintz bed and window furniture, 
when not in a very dirty state, may be 
cleaned by boiling two pounds of rice 
ill a gallon of water tilt soft; and when 
the liquor is at a hand heat, the articles 
should be put in, and the rice used like 
soap; this process may be repeated with a 
fresh quantity of rice and water, if neces¬ 
sary ; when dry, it may be rubbed with a 
sleeking stone,&c. Or it may be cleaned 
by washing it with a doll in a tub of 
warm soap lather at a hand heat. Should 
the colour fade in washing, (that is the 
red or green,) a drop or two of oil of 
vitriol, should be added to tlie last cold 
water in which it is rinsed. 

In cleaning printed cottons, such as 
gowns, ^r. instead of rubbing the soap 
on the cotton, it should be dissolved in 
the water, and the articles afterwards 
putinto it and washed as usual; by these 
means they aie most effectually cleaned 
When green, red, and other colours 
run, lemon juice, vinegar, or oil of vi¬ 
triol should be mixed with the rinsing 
water to preserve the colours. 

To dry-clean clothes of any colour. 
Dip a brush in warm bullock's gall, and 
rub over the greasy places, when the 
grease viill immediately disappear; rinse 
It in cold water, dry by the fire, and 
take sand, such as is bought at the oil 
shop, ami laying the coat, or other ar¬ 
ticle, on a table, strew the sand over it, 
and knocking the brush on it, beat the 
sand, which should be a little damp, 
into the cloth. Brush it out with a 
hard brush : this process does also for 
coach linings, &c. 
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In scouring undyed woollens, yellow 
soap should be dissolved in the water, 
and then added to tiie aiticle to be 
cleaned with a small quantity of pearl- 
ash ; the beat of the water should be such 
as the hand can bear : the use of the 
doll will be found the most effectual 
inode of operation. Tliree liquors are, 
in general, necessary to complete the 
process. 

To scour blach, blue, and dark brown 
woollens’, dry about two ounces of ful¬ 
ler’s earth by the fiie, pour a sufficient 
quantity of boiling water on it to dis¬ 
solve it to the consistence of molasses or 
honey j plaster thinly over such spots of 
grease as are on the clotb; dry it by the 
fire or in the sun ; then mix a small 
quantity of ox gall with half a pint of 
stale uiine; to this add, it necessary, a 
little boiling water, to make the quan¬ 
tity sufficient for the purpose. Dip a 
hard brush in this liquor, and brush well 
the spotted places in the cloth, or coat, 
&c. Dip the cloth in a bucket of cold 
water, and wash off the filth, &c.; hang 
it out to dry ; when nearly dry, lay the 
nap of the cloth the right way with a 
brush; and when quite dry, pour asmall 
drop of olive oil on the hand, and puss it 
over the brush, with which strike the 
clotli: if there he not too much oil used, 
the cloth will appear new. 

Grey, drab, fawn, maroon, and all 
oilier coloured woollrns, aie cleaned by 
foiinlng yellow soup into a hall, and rub¬ 
bing all tlie dirty spots of the cloth with 
it; lei it dry a little, dip the brush in 
warm water and luh «>ff the soap ; if the 
cloth he not quite clean by this proiess, 
proceed as before, and use tlie water a 
little hotter; rinse several times and 
dry. 

In sconring puriy^colonred woollens, 
carpets, they are drawn over a board 
and acconliiifi to the colours, either gall 
orsoap must be used, or sometimes both. 
The spills must be soaped as mentioned 
ill the preceding article, and then scrub¬ 
bed with a bruoh dipped in boiling wa¬ 
ter. If the carpet, &c. should be very 
dirty, a solution of yellow soap, as men¬ 
tioned for undyed woollens, must be 
made, and the article immersed in it, 
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and beaten with the doll. In the fast 
rinsing, it may be advisable to put a 
small quantity of oil to brighten the 
colours, especially when red and green 
are in it. 

Scratches in horses. See Grease and 
Sand-cracks. 

SCIIEaMER, or Palamedia, a ge¬ 
nus of birds, consisting of two species, 
having a conic bill, the upper mandible 
hooked ; feet four-toed, cleft; a very 
small membrane connecting tlie toes at 
the root. I’he cornuta, or Horned 
screamer, has the wings with two spines 
at the head, front homed ; inliahits the 
fenny and maritime parts of Soutli 
America ; three feet four inches long ; 
always found in pairs; feeds on heilis, 
seed.', and reptiles ; nest raaclc of mud, 
and shaped like an oven ; eggs two ; 
when alarmed, rises from the ground 
with a loud and continued screaming. 
The cristata, or Crested screamer, has the 
wings unarmed, front crested. The 
first species is about the size of a large 
swan ; its ofiensive armour is pcciiliarlv 
formidable ; but this bud, nevertheless, 
does not attack other Inids. 'I’heaffec¬ 
tion and fidelity of the male and fe¬ 
male is such, that they continue inse- 
perable till death, and the survivor suf¬ 
fers severely for llie loss of its partner. 
The plumage of this species is for the 
most part daik brown, mixed with a 
shade of gieen ; the plumage of the 
other species is grey, covered with 
brown. In Ameiica this bird is hunted 
for its flesh ; and it is also begun to be 
domesticated there for the same leason. 

Screw pine. See Pin e, the screw. 

SCREW-THEE, or IJeticterU, a 
genus of plants compielienduig eight 
species, trees and shrubs, and indige¬ 
nous to liniiu, Suutli America, or the 
West Indies; coruuionly with jellow or 
pur|)le flowers, which in one species, u 
native of Cartliagena, are of a fetid 
odour; the capsules aie one-cel led, 
many seeded, spirally twisted. They 
are cultivated in our gardens, hut re¬ 
quire care and a green-house or stove, 
during winter. 

SCROBICULUS CORDIS, in 
anatomy^ the pit of the stomach. 
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SCROFULAt ScaoPBULA, Etil, 
or Struma, sometimes vulgarly but very 
improperly called the King’s Evil, 
a disease consisting in hard indolent tu> 
ntours of the conglobate glands, in va¬ 
rious parts of the bod) ; but particular¬ 
ly in the neck, behind the ears, and 
under the chin, which, after a time, 
suppurate, and degenerate into ulcers, 
from which, instead of pus, a white cur¬ 
dled matter is discharged. 

Scrofulous may be distinguished 
from scirrhous tumours, by their soft 
and moveable state; sometimes dis¬ 
appearing in one part and rising again 
in another. This disease is, however, 
notcontined to external parts, but occa¬ 
sionally attacks the lungs, mesentery, 
and other organs ; a swelling of the up¬ 
per lip ill children is, it is said, an indi¬ 
cation of the concealed evil; but it is al- 
sou symptom of worms. Children afflict¬ 
ed with this malady are generally of a 
florid complexion ; they have a soft 
skin and tumelied abdomen : they also 
often possess superior mental abilities to 
other children of the same age. When 
it attacks the lungs, a pulmonary 
consumption is generally the result. 
It seldom proves fatal, whilst confined 
to external parts ; but it is, nevertheless, 
one of the opprobria medtcorum, and 
in the cure of which we have yet 
much to learn. It is by no means 
a contagious disease, yet it appears, 
notwithstanding much which has been 
strongly urged to the contrary, of a 
hereditary nature, and is often entailed 
by parents on their children. It ap¬ 
pears, also, that where a predisposition 
for scrofula exists, a venereal taint will 
often excite the disease. 

When the ulcer discharges, a sharp 
acrimony spreads wide, and becomes 
deep, without showing any disposition 
to heal; when deep-seated collections of 
matter form amongst the small bones of 
the hand, feet, or in the joints, or tu¬ 
bercles in the lungs, with hectic fever, 
arise, the consequences are often fatal, 

111 the cure of scrofula, the safest and 
best course is to apply to the most able 
medical advice at once; but as this 
will not often be complied with, in 
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consequence of the slow and insidious 
nature of the disease, it may be neces¬ 
sary to observe, that the cure ought to 
consist of those means which are calcu¬ 
lated to improve the general health; a 
uutricious diet, a pure dry air, gentle 
exercise, tepid or warm bathing, (see 
Bath,) and strengthening medicines, 
such as the compound pills of iron ; see 
Ikon ; myirh, and the Peruvian bark, 
with soda. In iiritable states of tl^e 
system, hemlock has been sometimes 
advantageous. Various niinerui waters, 
particularly those of the chalybeate 
kind, will also be sometimes of service. 
Mercury is in general injurious, if given 
so as to afl’ect the mouth ; but the mild¬ 
er preparations of this metal, such as 
the blue pill, have occasionally done 
good. Moderate antimonials, decoc¬ 
tions of SHrsaparilla,mezereon,guaiacum, 
&c. burnt sponge and muriate of lime, 
have also sometimes pruduced benefit. 

The applications to sciofulous tu¬ 
mours must vary accordingto the stateof 
the parts, whether indolent or irritable. 
When they show no disposition to en¬ 
large or become inflamed, it is, perhaps, 
best not to interfeie with them; al¬ 
though a late writer on this complaint. 
Dr. Henning, advises their being 
opened, their contents evacuated, and 
then, if possible, healed. This pro¬ 
ceeding must, however, depend upon 
cireumstaiKes, and ihesituation of the 
part. We do not hesitate to lay it down 
as an incontrovertible axiom, that no 
scrofulous tumour should be dispersed, 
either by friction or by any other method : 
such dispersion may produce a fatal 
hectic, by determining the disease to 
some internal part. The inflammation 
of the tumours may be checked by 
leeches; and when ulcers exist, stimu¬ 
lant lotions, or dressings, must be used 
to dispose them to heal. Sometimes 
the poultice mentioned under abscess 
will be of service ; and if they are in a 
very irritable state, a cataplasm made 
of hemlock, may be applied. 

The state of the bowels in this, as in 
numerous other complaints, must be 
carefully attended to. 

Scrofulous ulceis are, we suspect. 
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iotnetitpes mistaken, even by the facul¬ 
ty, for cancers. See Cancer, Pul¬ 
monary Consumption, and Scir- 

RHUS. 

As this disease more commonly af¬ 
fects children, in addition to a careful 
attention to cleanliness, exercise in the 
open air, Hhulesotne food, and tepid 
or warm ablutions of the skin (but by no 
means cold bathing or cold sea butluiig,) 
the following medicine is, perhaps, the 
only internal remedy which will be ne¬ 
cessary. Take of prepared chalk two 
drachms j of powdered rhubarb two 
scruples; of calomel one scruple; of 
antiinonial powder two grains. Mix 
and divide into ten equal parts ; one 
to be given every night. For children 
of two or three )ears old, the dose may 
be regulated according to their age and 
strength ; for children under that age, 
half a paper will be sufficient; for 
those above it, a paper and a half, or 
two papers, may be given, and increased 
or diminished according to the effects 
produced. 

SCROTUM, in anatomy, the bag 
which contains the testes, and which 
is frequently distended by the descent 
of the intestines in hernia. It is also 
subject to a disease called hydrocele^ or 
dropsy of the scrotum, which is, some¬ 
times, a local complaint ; but very 
often only a symptom of general disease ; 
’when a local complaint, it maybe cured 
by a surgical operation. 

SCRUPLE, m apothecaries’ weight, 
one - third of a drachm, or twenty 
grains. 

Scull. See Skull, 

Scull-cap. See Skull-cap, 

SCULPTURE, the art of cutting, 
or carving in wood stone, or other 
matter, and forming various figures, or 
representations therein ; as also of fash¬ 
ioning wax, earth, plaster, &c. to serve 
as models, or moulds, for the casting of 
metalline figures. 

Sculpture has, with the other fine 
arts, made considerable progress in 
England, during the last century. The 
annual exhibition of the productions of 
this noble art at the Royal Academy, 
Somerset House, tends to excite a pro- 
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per emulation ; and the great coliec* 
tion of statues at the British Museum, 
must also, as models, have a considerable 
effect in improving the student, so as to 
produce that excellence which genius 
ever desires to attain. 

SCURVY, or Scorbutus, a disease 
distinguished by great debility, a pule 
and bloated complexion, spongy gums, 
livid spots on the skin, offensive breath, 
oedematnus swellings of the legs, hse- 
inoirhages, foul ulcers, fetid urine, and 
extremely offensive stools. It is a dis¬ 
ease of a putrid nature, much more 
prevalent in cold climates than in warm 
ones. It chiefly affects sailors, and 
such as are shut up in besieged places, 
owing, as is supposed, to their being de¬ 
prived of fresh provisions, and a due 
quantity of acescent food ; cold and 
moisture, indolence, confinement, defi¬ 
ciency of pure air, want of exercise, 
neglect of cleanliness, much labour and 
fatigue, sadness, despondency, and 
other depressing passions, with the con¬ 
currence of a diet consisting principal¬ 
ly of salted or putrescent food, will be 
sure to produce the disease. 

Although it is apt to become pretty 
general amongst the crew of a ship, 
when it has once made its appearance, 
and has been supposed to be contagi¬ 
ous, yet this is very doubtful. Tne 
difference between the land and sea scur¬ 
vy, into which it has been sometimes di¬ 
vided, appears to be chiefly in degree, the 
former being usually unattended with 
violent symptoms, but only with slight 
blotclies, scaly eruptions on different 
parts of the body, and a sponginess of 
the gums. While, in the latter, every 
symptom is aggravated, the prostration 
of strength, and inability and unwil¬ 
lingness to move about are great; the 
teeth become loose, the pulse is small, 
frequent, and intermitting ; and in the 
last stage, general emaciation, diarrhoea, 
or dysentery, and other distressing 
symptoms, close the scene. 

In the cure, as well as the prevention, 
of tlie scurvy, much more is to be done 
by regimen than medicine, obviating, as 
far as possible, the several remote causes 
of the disease, and particularly by pro- 
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viding the patient with a moVe whole¬ 
some diet, and a large proportion of 
fresh vegetables j and it has been found 
that those articles are especially useful 
which contain a native acid, as oranges, 
lemons, &c. When these cannot be 
procured, various substitutes have been 
proposed, of which the best appear to 
be the inspissated juices of the same 
fruits, or the crystallized citric acid. Vi¬ 
negar, sour croute (see Croute), and 
farinaceous substances, made to under¬ 
go the acetous fermentation, have like¬ 
wise been used with much advantage; 
so also have brisk fermenting liquors, 
containing a large portion of carbonic 
acid, such as spruce beer, cider, and 
the like. Mustard, horse-radish, gar¬ 
lic, and other stimulating vegetables,are 
also occasioiiully of service. The spongy 
state of the gums may be remedied by 
washing the mouth with either the sul¬ 
phuric, iiitiic, or muiiatic acid, suffi¬ 
ciently diluted, or, perhaps, mixed with 
a decoction of Peruvian bark. The 
stiffness of the limbs may be removed 
by fomentations, cataplasms, and fric¬ 
tions ; and, sometimes, in hot climates, 
it is said, the earth bath has afforded 
sjieedy relief to this symptom. 

In severe forms of the disease a phy¬ 
sician should by ail means be consulted. 

SCURVY-GRASS, or Cochlearia, 
a genus of plants, consisting of nine 
species, scattered over different parts of 
Europe, four of which are common to 
the marshes, or muddy shores of our 
own country ; these are 

The OJjicinalis, or Common scurvy- 
grass, has the root-leaves heart-round¬ 
ish, petioledj stem-leaves oblong; 
somewhat sinuate, sessile: silicles glo¬ 
bular. It is cultivated in gardens near 
the metropolis, and said to be a very 
usefulantiscoibutic ; but, notwithstand- 
iog, modern medicine takes no notice 
of it; it was formerly in some esteem. 

The Anglieana, or English scurvy- 
grass, has the root-leaves ovate, entire, 
petioled ; stem-leaves lanceolate, tooth¬ 
ed ; silicles sessile, reticulate, with veins. 

The Danica, has all the leaves peti¬ 
oled, deltoid, with thiee or five lobes, 
silicles elliptic, reticulate, with veins. 
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The Armorada^ or Horse-radish, is 

the most valuable of the tribe. See 
Horse-radish. 

SCYTHE, an instrument of hus¬ 
bandry, employed for the purpose of 
cutting grass, and also for the mowing 
of some kinds of corn. 

SCYTHROPS, a genus of birds, 
one species of which, the set/throps 
psiltacus, has only been yet discovert. 
The bill is large, convex, sharp-edged, 
channelled at the sides, hooked at the 
point, colour pale brown, tipt with yel¬ 
lowish 5 head, neck, and under-parts of 
the body, pale blueish-grey; back, 
wings, and tail, cinereous; the feathers 
mostly with dusky-blackish tips : size 
of a crow, but from the length of its 
tail, measures two feet two inches; 
inhabits !New South Wales. 

SEA, in a general sense, the great 
reservoir of water, into which the lakes 
and rivers empty themselves. See 
Ocean. 

The term sea is often applied in a 
more limited sense; thus we say the 
Red sea, the Mediterranean sea, the 
Caspian sea, &c. 

SEA AIR is prescribed in a variety 
of complaints, and has been commonly 
considered more saiubrions than that on 
land, although not known to possess in 
its composition a greater quantity of 
oxygen. It is, no doubt, occasionally 
advantageous in many cases of debility; 
and sometimes in scrofula j but we 
would nut have our readers consider sea 
air itself as of so much importance in any 
remedial process, as the change of scene, 
diet, &c. which a sea-voyage, or even a 
transient visit to the coast, necessarily 
produces. 

Sea Anemone. See Animal flower. 

Sea Ape. See Morse. 

Sea Bathing. See Bath. 

Sea Bear. See Seal. 

Sea Buckthorn, See Buckthorn, 
Sea. 

Sea Calf. See Seal. 

Sea Cow. See Morse. 

Sea Crow, a bird. See Pelican. 

SEA CROW, or Scuena, a genus of 
fishes, consisting of thirty species, one 
or two inhabitants of the Mediterranean, 
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the rest of the Arabian seas. They are 
distinguished by having thehead covered 
with scales; gill membrane, with about 
six rays; the covers scaly ; dorsal fins 
two, frequently concealed in a longitu¬ 
dinal cavity. A great part of the fishes 
belonging to this tribe are black, and 
have obtained the name of sea-crows, 
ravens, and umbres, from the old natu¬ 
ralists. The following are the chief; 
the umbra. Sea-crow, or Umbre, of a 
black colour, resembling a perch ; it is 
caught in the Mediterranean, and sold 
in the markets of Rome, where it is 
called ombrino. The strideus, is silvery 
blue; inhabits Arabia; a span long, 
and when first taken out of the water, 
utters a small shriek. 

SEA-DAFFODIL, Lily Daffo¬ 
dil, or Pancratium, a genus of plants, 
consisting of eleven species, natives of 
the West Indies, or South America, and 
a few of the South of Europe, seven or 
eight of these are cultivated j most of 
them are stove plants. 

Sea Dotterel, See Lapwing. 

SEA-EAR, or Haliotis, a genus of 
univalve, testaceous worms, having the 
shell ear-shaped, with a, longitudinal 
row of orifices along the surface j it con¬ 
sists of nineteen species, scattered 
through the seas of the different quar¬ 
ters of the globe. The following are the 
chief: the mida, or Midas-ear; shell 
‘roundish j both sides polished ; within 
rich pearl colour; from seven to nine 
inches long ; found in the Indian ocean, 
and around the Cape. The asinum, or 
Ass’s ear, has the shell smoothish, ob¬ 
long ; hardly three inches long j inha¬ 
bits India. The tuherculata, with shell 
subovate, is from four to five inches 
long, inhabits most seas, and found 
on our own coasts. The iris, is four 
and a half inches long; found in New 
Zealand ; extremely rare and valuable. 

Sea Fig, See Sea Purse. 

Sea Fox. See Shark. 

SEA-HARE, Laplisia, a genus of 
molluscous worms, having the body 
creeping, and covered with reflected 
membranes, with a membranaceous 
shield on the back, covering the lungs; 
feelers four, resembling ears : two spe- 
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ciet, the depUans, of a pale lead colour, 
apparently a mis-shapen mass, enve¬ 
loped in a loose skin which folds over 
and meets on the back ; from two to five 
inches long ; is extremely nauseous and 
fetid, and said to occasion the hair to 
fall off the hands of those who touch it, 
whence its specific name; inhabits the 
European seas. The fasciata is black j 
edges of the membranaceous covering, 
and the feelers, scarlet; when touched, 
emits a black and red sanies, but not 
fetid or depilatory like the last; inhabits 
the shores of Barbary. 

SEA IlEDGE-HOG, Sea Urchin, 
or Echinus, a genus of molluscous 
worms, comprehending one hundred 
and eighteen species. They are all in¬ 
habitants of the sea, many of them have 
been found in a fossil state; many are 
esculent. The body is roundish, and 
generally furnished with moveable 
spines ; mouth placed beneath, and 
mostly five-vulved; they are generally 
armed with five sharp teeth ; the pores 
are furnished with a retractile tentacle 
or feeler to each, by which the animal 
affixes itself to any object, and stops its 
motion. The spines are connected with 
the outer skin by very strong ligaments, 
and are the instruments of motion. The 
species most esteemed as an esculent, 
and thence denominated escujentus, is 
sub-globular, with ten avenues of pores, 
the spaces between covered with small 
tubercles, supporting the spines j body 
reddish or yellowish ; spines short, of a 
violet colour; inhabits the seas of Eu¬ 
rope and India. The vulgaris, or Com¬ 
mon echinus, found perpetually in a 
fossil state, in numberless variety of 
forms, is not now traced in a living state; 
in make it is orbiculaj^, with ten avenues, 
two always near each other. 

Sea Holly. See Eryngo. 

Sea Horse. See Morse. 

SEA KALE, Sea Colewort, Sea 
Cabbage, or Crambe, a genus of plants, 
comprising eight species, scattered over 
the globe, of which one, the mnritima, 
is indigenous to the roasts of our own 
country, and is cultivated in our gar¬ 
dens generally as a culinary plant, 
but, at times, for its beauty. The seeds 
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should be sown iii commoD earth* in 
eitherspriuj^ or autumn* where the plants 
are to remain; at the ag;e of two years 
it produces shoots (it for use, and multi, 
plies exceedingly by the roots* which it 
will continue to do for several years. 
The shoots are usually blanched when 
very youn^; the method of blanching 
them* is either to cover the bed a foot 
deep with warm litter only early in the 
spring, and to cut them on for use near 
the rooit as soon as the heads just appear 
above the litter; to cover each plant 
with an inverted gardea*pot, excluding 
totally the light; or by covering the 
bed a foot or more iu depth with coal 
ashes. This plant has for some years 
past been generally introduced as a 
fubhionable, but we do not think it will 
ever obtain much notice as a useful* 
esculent. 

Sill LtiveAder, See Lavender, the 
Sea. 

iSV(i [Aon. See Seae. 

SEA MONSTER, or Chimtera, a 
genus of fishes, comprehending two 
species, distinguished by a pointed head, 
mouth beneath ; upper lip five-parted ; 
body lengthened ; tail ending in a slen¬ 
der thread, and longer than the body. 
The monstrosa, or Sea monster, has the 
snout with porous folds beneath ; body 
long, compressed on each side, smootn 
silvery, spotted with brown; feeds on 
crabs, &.C. ; inhabits the Atlantic and 
Northern seas. The collorinchuSf has 
the snout beneath* with a smooth in¬ 
flected lip ; inhabits the Ethiopian*^ 
CHilen, and New Holland seas. 

Sea Moss. SeeCoBAL. 

Sea Oak. See Sea-wrack. 

Sea Onion. See Squill. 

SEA-OOZE, Of Warp, is a deposi¬ 
tion of earthy and saline matter from 
sea water, and abounds at the mouths 
of friths, estuaries, or arms of the sea, 
and on (he shores of rivers which run 
into them, and which are visited by salt 
water. It is an excellent manure, of a^ 
most enriching nature, and adds to the 
staple of the soil. It is particularly use¬ 
ful in composts, and as a top-dressing in 
spring for crops both of gram and grass, 
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more especially for the latter. Tiie Vale 
Duke of Bridgewater made considera¬ 
ble use of sea-ooze* brought up from the 
Mersey in barges, by hiscuual,.ta lauds 
near Worsley. It also promotes an,ini'- 
provement of garden soils in a surprising 
manner. And* it is said* that wheal or 
oats manured with sea-oqze* is not often 
affected with the rust* mildew, or any 
other disease. See Husbandry, Ma¬ 
nure, and Rust. 

SEA PEN* or Pennatula, a genus of 
zoophyte worms, not affixed to any 
other substance* but in oUier respects 
resembling a coralline. Eighteen spe* 
cies are scattered through the seas of the 
globe. Its figure i» that of a quill fea¬ 
ther of a bird’s wing; it is usually ai>out 
four inches long, and of a red colouc,! 
along the back there is a groove fVoiu 
the extiemity of the feathered part as 
there is iu a pen ; the featliered part 
consists of tins proceeding from the 
stem; these fins move the animal back- 
ward and forward on the water, and are 
furnished with suckers or mouths armed 
with iiluinents. The chief are the cor- 
cinea, inhabitingtheWhitesea; tlittphus- 
phoreat emitting a strung phosphoric 
light in tiie dark, four inches long.; 
red * inhabiting most seas* and found in 
our own ; and the encrinust mhabiting 
the Greenland seas, above six feet long* 
and when taken fresh from the sea ap¬ 
pears like a nosegay of yellow flowers; 
the upper part of the umbel composed 
of from twenty to thirty cylindrical 
polypes, each with a claw at the top*; 
and seated on a long pedicle. 

Sea Pie. See Oyster Catcher. . 
SEA PUUSE,or^/c^oR«uf>i£i»r^a 
species of the genus ALCYONiUM*a tribe. 
of zoophyte worms, consisting of an ani¬ 
mal substance, growing in the form of a 
plant, the stem fixed, fleshy* gelatinous, 
spongy, or coriaceous, beset with polype 
bearing stellate shellsr The known spe¬ 
cies are twenty-eight, of which (.he 
ar&orram, inhaSitiug tlie Indian and. 
North seas* and growing six or seven 
feet in height; the digitatum, or Dead- 
man's-hand* inhabiting the coasts of 
Europe; tbeiursa, or Sea purse*, the 
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ftrst-named upecies; the Jicu$^ or Sea* 
tig ; aud the gnlaUmsuSt or Pudding- 
wetd, are the chief. 

*Sea J^ufslane* See Purslane. 

Sea Salt, See Salt. 

Sea Serpent. See Eel. 

SEA SERPENT, the Great, or 
Scollnphis Atlanticus. We know not 
whether we are justitied in mentioning 
tins animal, or supposed animal. But 
about tiiree years since it appears, from 
numerous attestations published, first 
in the United States of America, and 
afterwards in the Monthly Magazine 
for March, 1818, in London, with a 
plate of the animal, that an animal 
which has been named the Great Sea 
serpent, was seen by numerous persons 
in the sea near Gloucester, North Ame¬ 
rica ; it was in length about eighty or 
ninety feet; the head in form like a 
rattle snake, but of the size of the head 
of a horse; the body about the size 
of the iumian bodr, and divided into 
numerous joints; colour daik brown: 
its motion in the water was extremely 
swift, presenting, in its motions, nume¬ 
rous protuberances. Some accounts say 
it moved afier the rate of a mile in two 
or three minutes. About four wteks 
after this amm.u was seen, a serpent of 
a remarkable appearance was biought 
from Gloucester to Boston, and exhi- 
l iied as the progeny of the Great sea 
serpent - it had been killed upon the 
sea shoic. A (iescription of this animal 
was put.li-iied by tlie Boston Liunman 
Society, fiom which (leseriptioii, the ac¬ 
counts, a id tile plate lit the Monthly 
Magazine, a;e made uji. 

SE.A SICKNESS, a coiivuhive af¬ 
fection of the Ktomach, attended with 
great nausea and vomiting, occasioned 
by the wavy motion of the vessel in per¬ 
sons unaccustomed to the sea. 

I'U general, unless the sickness be of 
long continuance, that is, for more than 
three or four days, it is best not to inter¬ 
fere by medicine, as the UD[>leasatjt 
conserjuences, resulting from the novel 
motion, will of themselves subside. 

If, however, it should continue for a 
longer period, perhaps one or two 
draughts ofsea-water,insuf]icient quan¬ 
tity to relax gently the bowels and 
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evacuate their contents, will be the best 
remedy ; afterwards, small doses of cold 
brandy and water without sugar, with 
beef tea, if to be got, may be advan¬ 
tageous. 

Upon the whole, sea sickness may be 
considered beneficial, and should not, 
therefore, be, in general, checked. Ii, 
order to avoid some of its severe incon¬ 
veniences, moderation in food and drink 
previously to, and immediately after 
embarkation, should be catefully at¬ 
tended to j as a full stomach must ne¬ 
cessarily increase the complaint. 

Seaside Laurel. See Laurel, 

SEA STAR, Stab-fish, or Asit- 
liaSf a genus of molluscous worms, 
having a depressed body covered with a 
coriaceous crust j mouth cemtral, fire- 
rajed. Forty-live species have been 
enumerated. They are all marked with 
a rough, white, stony spot above; they 
easily renew jiarts which have been lost 
by violence, and fix themselves to the 
bottom by swimming on the back, and 
beading the rays. They may be sub¬ 
divided according to their forms, into 
lunate, stellate, and radiate. They for 
the most part appear like a star, whence 
their common us well as generic name. 
The species called caput medusa is a 
curious animal. The five rays of which 
it is composed divide into two smaller 
ones, and each of these into two others ; 
which mode of regular division is con¬ 
tinued to a vast extent, gradually d«« 
creasing in size, till at length the rami¬ 
fications amount to many thousands, 
forming a beautiful net-work. Its colour 
is sometimes pale, or reddish white; 
sometimes brown. Some species of this 
genus are found on the southern shores 
of this country; others are dispersed 
through the various seas of the globe. 

Sea Urchin. See Sea Heduehog. 

SEA WATER is arranged amongst 
the simple saline waters, its chemical 
analysis gives a proportion of 1 of saline 
contents to about 3^ of water; but on 
our shores it is not greater than 1 of salt 
to about 30 of w -Ur. Sea-water on the 
British coast co.itaiiis, in the wine pint, 
about 186,5 grains of muriate of soda; of 
muriate of magnesia 51 grains ; of sele¬ 
nite 6 grains; tlie total being 243^ 
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graitid) or half an ounce and 3^ grains 
of saline contents. 

The disorders foruhich the internal 
use of sea>water has been, and nnay be 
resorted to, are those in which moderate 
relaxation of the bowels is useful. Citi¬ 
zens, whose sedentary and inacti>e em- 
jdovments have rendeied them dys¬ 
peptic and coiistipnted, may doubtless 
occa'<inn:illy Ite benefited by an exciii- 
sioti to the coast, am! drinking of this 
Mater for some days, so as to promote 
such inodeiiite lelaxatioii of the intes¬ 
tinal tube, lint, however, altlmugh in 
siteh raNe- it may oi easional!) beoi sei- 
vne, We .i<hlse no leinnce iiuoji ii in 
•scriinis disorders : for most coninioulv 
disap[)ointmeiit will he tin-result. I'he 
dose may be fom four to eight fiiiid- 
buiiecs, or more. Su* 1> \th, and Salt. 

F’or an efrectn.d method kA dhtdlimj 
Sfti-wotcr on ship-hoard, see Distii.La- 

TION'. 

SE.\-WHACK, or J'vcus, a genus of 
marine plants, gi-mving on rocks ami 
other bodies which are either constantly, 
or very often, covered by the sea. One 
hundred and foriysix .species have been 
enumerated. Many of them are com¬ 
posed of branches, consisting of nume¬ 
rous oblong vesicles, or little htudders, 
sometimes filled with a thick gelatinous 
or mucous fluid. Their colour, for the 
Uiost part, when growing, is dark olive 
or black 3 when dead and dry, the whole 
tribe appears of u black colour, and is 
known in this country under the name 
of kelp. See Kelp, Eighty species 
sue common to the coasts of our own 
country ; the following are those only 
which we can enumerate. 

The Paltnatus, or Palraated fucus, 
fiequeiitonthe coasts of Scotland ; often 
Cateo both raw and boiled; it contains 
much alkali, a considerable portion of 
sugar, and a large quantity of mucus. 
Tiie nataus, or Floating fncus. The 
sejiatus, or Serrated sea-wrack, or 
fucus. The vesiculosus, Common, or 
Bladder sea-wrack. It is used a.s a 
manure on the sea coasts of Scotland ; 
au4 hi llie Scottish islaiuli it serves also 
as i'iiod for cattle ; it is mucous and sac- 
ihariuct ill Sweden it is us<a] lor fuel 
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and thatch. It affords a great quantity 
of alkali when burnt. The prolijer, or 
Proliferous sea-wruck. The sacckarinus. 
Sweet fucus, Sugar sea-wrack, or Sea- 
belt ; ill Iceland used as an esculent. 
The cilintus, or Ciliate fucus ; eaten by 
the Irish and Scots. The piuvatifidus, 
or Pefiper-dilse, eaten also lii Scotland. 
I'lie excnientus, or Eatable sea-wrack. 
Tangle, or Bladder locks, is more com¬ 
monly eaten both by man and beast than 
any other of the species. The plicatus, 
M.itteH, implicated, or Indian grass 
fncus, in colour, when exposed to the 
air, like the Indian grass used by an¬ 
glers. The spiralis, or Spiral fucus. 
The membranaceus, or Pellucid fucus. 
Tlie arliai/atus, or Jointed fucus. Tlie 
eonj'nvoides, or Warty fucus. One of 
the broad-leaved dicliotouioiis species 
is called sea-oak. See HnsBANDK!|r, 
ami M A N u HE. I 

Sea Wolf. See Seal, and WoLFf 

SR.AL, or Vhoai, a genus of adi- 
pl;;bi >us, imimm.iiiau «|uadrupeds, con¬ 
sisting of uiiieteen species. They uie 
a dirty, curious, quarrelsome tribe, 
easily tamed, and polygamous; flesh 
succulent, tender 3 fat ami skin use¬ 
ful 3 they inhabit and swim under wa¬ 
ter, and crawl on land with difficulty, 
•because of their retiacted fore-feet and 
united hind feet ; feed on fishes and 
marine productionsand aie said to 
swallow stones to prevent hunger by 
distending the stomach. The follow¬ 
ing are the chief: 

The Vitulina, or Sea calf; head witli- 
out neck, smooth, flat 3 body brown, 
dusky, brindled or spotted with white 
or yellow 3 eyes large, black 3 large 
whiskers 5 tongue forked at the end ; 
six cutting teeth in the upper jaw, 
four in the' lower; tail short; usual 
length of the body from five to six feet 3 
inhabits most quarters of the globe, hut 
in greatest iiumbeis towards the north 
and south ; found also in the Caspian 
sea, in the lakes Aral, Baikal, and 
Oron 3 those in fresh-water lakes, smal¬ 
ler than those which frequent salt-wa¬ 
ter. They b.ing forth two young at a 
time, and suckle them in caverns till 
tliey are six orseiea weeks old, when 
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ibcf Uke than to sea* They cannot 
continue long under water ; in sum¬ 
mer tliey sleep on rocks, and on sand¬ 
banks ; if surpriaed, they hasten to the 
seaj if at a distance from it, they 
scramble along, and fling up the sand 
and small stones with their hind feet, 
making a piteous moaning : if over¬ 
taken, they offer a vigorous defence 
with their feet and teeth. A slight 
blow on the nose kills them, otherwise 
they will bear a multitude of wounds j 
they swim with great stnngth and 
swiftness, and frolic greatly in their 
element ; but they never go a great 
distance from land ; they Iced on all 
sorts of lishes, and are themselves oc¬ 
casionally eaten by voyagers j but they 
are generally killed for their oil and 
skills : a }oung seal will yield eight 
gallons of oil ; the skins are brought 
home packed in casks, with lajers of 
rough salt stiewed between each skin. 
Seals aie the wealth of the Greenlander, 
supplying him with everv ne(:e>sary of 
life. They me found occasioually on 
oui own coast-.. They have been lender- 
ed so tame as to follow u boat in the 
w.itei, like a dog. This species is the 
phoca ol'llie llouian writers. 

I'he muliva, or Long-necked seal, 
has a slender body, fore feet leseinbling 
tins, and having no claws. The aus- 
ralis, or Falkland Isles seal, is about 
four feet long ; ears short and pointed j 
hatr ash colour, tipped with dirty white, 
found also in New Zealand. The tes- 
tudof or Tortoise seal, has a head re¬ 
sembling a tortoise; found on the 
shores of Europe; but little known. 
The fasciata, or Ribbon seal, has 
short, tine bristly hair, almost black, 
marked along the sides, and other parts 
with a stripe of a pale yellow colour, 
rtsemblinga libbou ; inhabits theKu- 
sne islands. The lariigcr, or Leporine 
seal, is covered with soft haii-llke fur, 
of adirty white colour j about six feet and 
a half long: greatest circmnferi .ice tr. e 
fcelten inches j inhabits lln; V\’l'.ite sea 
during summer; found also ofl' Ice¬ 
land and Spitzbergen. The barbata, 
or Great seal, ^rows to the length of 
twelve feet; body blackish; inhabits 
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the north of Scotland, and the south of 
Greenland. The hispiday or Rough 
seal, has the body covered with pale 
brown bristly hairs, intermixed like that 
of a hog ; inhabits Greenland j the na¬ 
tives of which country make garments 
of the skin, turning the hairy side in¬ 
wards. The monachus, or Hooded seal, 
has the hair whitish grey, with a thick 
coat of black wool under it, hence it 
appeals of u tine grey j it has a strong 
folded skin on its foiehead, which it 
can fling over its eyes and nose; in¬ 
habits only the south of Greenland 
and Newfoundland. The Groenlcndica, 
or Flarp seal, has a pointed head, and 
thick body; colour whitish grey, having 
on the sides two black crescents, the 
horns upwards, towards each other; 
it attains these marks only in its fifth 
year; till which period it changes its 
colour annually, and is called each year 
by different names ; it is the most va¬ 
luable of the seal tribe, both for its skin 
and oil ; length nine feet; inhabits 
Greenland, Newfoundland, Iceland, 
the White sea, Frozen ocean, and 
passes through the Asiatic strait, as far 
as Kumschalka. The pusilla, or Little 
seal, is about two feet four inches 
long, is dusky on the head and back, 
biowiiish beneath. 

'File Ursina, Sea-bear, or ursine seal, 
has the head with external ears; male 
greatly superior to the female in size ; 
the length of some males is eight feet; 
ill circumference five ; weighs 800 
pounds; hair long and rough, with a 
soft down of bay colour beneath ; their 
general colour is black, but the hair of 
the old ones is tipt with grey. The 
females are cinereous. The nose pro¬ 
jects like that of ^ pug dog, but the 
head ric.es suddenly ; the teeth are 
thirty-six, which lock into each other, 
when the mouth is closed; eyes large 
and prominent ; they may be covered 
at pleasure with a fleshy membrane. 
'I'lie length of the fore legs twenty-four 
inches, and not immersed in the body 
as other seals ; hind legs twenty-two 
inches long, fixed to the body, but ca¬ 
pable of being bi ought foiHurd. Th«r 
feet are div'ided each into fi»' toes. 
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ponnecled with a web a foot broad) 
till! 04ily two inches long. Thfy live 
ill fiiiiilies, each male has from eight 
to hl'ty fianales, whom he guards with 
the jeaUuisy of' an eastern monarch ; 
sod though they lie by thousands on 
the shores, each family keeps itself se¬ 
parate fioin the rest. 'J'he whole tril>e 
are exttemely tierce. The males are 
very fond of their young, but very ty- 
ranniial Inwards the females j they 
both slu d tears ph nlil'iilly whenaggriev- 
ed. Tliev swim very swiftly, and can 
continue u long while under water. 

Tlicie are tliiee marine animals 
wliH'h appear to keep a particular situ¬ 
ation : these are what are called the sea- 
liou, the sea-bear, and the manate (see 
Mo as !■-,), and seem divided between flie 
N. E. of Asia, and the N. W. of Ame¬ 
rica ; they are confined to the narrow 
seas between lat. 50 and 56; they are 
also common to New' Zealand, Staten Is¬ 
land, andthe Falkland Islands. 

The ursine seals, during the three 
suriiiner months, lead a most indolent 
life, confining themselves for whole 
weeks to one spot, and sleeping a great 
part of the time, eat nothing, and, e?.~ 
cept the emphn mciit of tlie females in 
suckling their young, aic totally inac¬ 
tive. 'I’liey are picviouiJy to tlnii pi- 
riod, howevei, extiemely fat. The skins 
of the young ones cut out of tlieir 
dams, are very nsel'iil for clothing ; 
the fat and flesh of the old males aie 
very nauseous ; but that of the feinidc'. 
resembles lamb ; the young ones roasteii 
are as good as sucking pigs. 

The Leonimi, Bottle-nosed seal, sea- 
lion, or sen-wolf, lias the head crested on 
the fore pint ; snout of the mule pro¬ 
jecting 114 e or six iiclies below the low¬ 
er jaw • (he np|)er part, 8 loose wrin¬ 
kled skin, whicli tlic animal, when an¬ 
gry, has the power of blowing up so as 
to give the nose an arch d ap[>earance ; 
feet short, dusk'. ; eves large; great 
niiiskeis ; (holt dim lunr on the body ; 
that o'l the neck a little longer; skin 
very fh'ck ; old mules twenty feet in 

♦ V 

Icii^iii, and fifteen in circumfereiice.Fe- 
rmle co'-eied with short rusty-coloured 
hair; lengili twelve feet, circumference 
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two and u ha f; flesh eatable j they as¬ 
semble in families like the last species: 
during the breeding season they abstain 
from food, and before that is elapsed, 
they become very lean. They feed at 
other times on fishes and smaller seals. 
They inhabit the Seas of New Zealand, 
Jinin Fernandez, and the Falkland 
Islands; one of these animals has been 
known to yield a butt of oil, and its 
blood to fill two hogsheads. 

The skins of several of these species are 
tanned for leather, which is extensively 
used for shoes, &c. The wool or fur of 
(he skins is used for making hats, and 
the oil for various purposes in the arts. 

Sealt S()hmon'i>. See Solomon Seal. 

SEALING-WAX, a composition 
consisting of various ingredients, used 
chiefly for sealing letters. The follow¬ 
ing are some of tlie most appioved forms 
for the composition of this aiticle. 

Red sealing-wax. Take of cumphire 
eight ounces; of shell lac eight 
pounds; of Venice turpentine four 
pounds ; of vermilion two pounds and 
a half ; of rectified spirit of wine two 
pints. Dissolve the cam pin re fir&t in 
the rec ilied "-pirit of wine, in a suit¬ 
able vcifsel ovir a slow fire, taking care 
that no flame touches the evaporating 
spirit; tl en add the shell lac; and 
wl.en that has become a uniform and 
son (itli ^n!ls^, by a moderate applica¬ 
tion of heat, add the Venice turpentine, 
and las(l\ the vermilion ; which shonlil 
be pas.-ed through a liairsitwe held over 
the melted mass, in order that it may 
not get into clots. When the whole is 
well incorporated, it will be ready to 
form into sticks of whatever size may be 
desired : to do this, (lie soft wax is 
vveig'hed out and rolled with a piece of 
muhoganyt oc. a smooth mahogany ta¬ 
ble, to the proper length, and then 
flattened by mere pressure. To make 
it shine, a charcoal fire must be provi¬ 
ded in a chaffing dish, and the stick is 
to be held fora short time over the fire, 
then passed over a bit of mutton suet, or 
candle-tallow, and rubbed with a piece 
of soft leather. The stick is marked 
by heating it and then pressing on the 
stamp. A variety ofioferior kiia's of 
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scaling wax may be made by using less 
shell lac, cainphire, and vermilion, and 
supplying their places by yellow ivsin, 
and red lead. The addition of the cain- 
phive is to make the wax burn well. 

Black sealing-wax. Take of cam- 
phire two ounces; of shell lac five 
pounds; of black resin three pounds; 
of oil of turpentine one pint, of rectifi¬ 
ed spirit of wine one pint; of lamp¬ 
black eight ounces. Dissolve the cam- 
phire in the rectified spirit of wine, 
then add the shell lac, to which pour 
the resin previously melted and mixed 
with the oil of turpentine, taking care 
in both insiauceb that no flame touches 
the melting mateiials, and using also a 
inodeiate heat. Lastly, mix m tlie l.imp- 
bhiek in the same mannei as dnect- 
ed for vermilion in the making of rid 
sealing-wax ; and, after all is umCorndy 
incorporated, form st.cks m the same 
manner as directed for red sealing-wax. 
An inferior black sealing-wax may be 
made by adding moie resin and turpen¬ 
tine, and le^'S sliell lac and camplnre. 

An vncoloured soft sealing-wax may 
be jnejiared by melting one pound of 
bees-wax, tluee ounces of horse-tur¬ 
pentine, and one ounce of olive-oil to¬ 
gether ; tills may be made of almost 
any colour, by adding the proper co¬ 
louring ingredients. Its chief use is 
for receiving the impressions of seals of 
office to charters, patents, &,c. 

SECHJUM, a genus of plants, 
consisting of one species only, tiie se- 
chirun edule, or Chueovine, a Wi>st In¬ 
dian plant, climbing like liie cucumber 
tribe. The fruit is boileii and served 
up at table like spinach ; the root of 
the old vine is msed ns a yam, and, on 
being boiled, has a faiiiinceous, and not 
unpleasant taste. 

SECRETION, a function by wbl< h 
different organs sepaiate fiom tlic blood, 
substances destined for paiticnlar nse.s; 
as the bile in the livei, salna in the 
mouth, Lc. See Nut urn on, Prii- 

SPIRaTION, &c. 

Sedan chair. See x. n«,R. 

SEDATIVES, itmse mediciu's 
which diminish the animal incigy willi. 
out destroying life, 
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SEDGE, Sedge-grass, or Carext 
a genus of plants, compreheedmg nine¬ 
ty-nine species, natives of Europe and 
America : the greater uumber, of the 
sands, marshy pastures, &c. of onr 
own country. They may be arranged 
in sections t!ms ; with spike, solitary, 
simple—with sjiike compound, andro¬ 
gynous—'lilh male and female flow¬ 
ers on distinct spikes—with male and 
female spikes distinct; females pe !un¬ 
cled—with male and female spiki's dis¬ 
tinct; males several. 'J'iie lommon 
sedge Is lery gdieially known, and 
the other species are not essentially 
diih ient. 'i lieammria, found on the 
sands of this eountiy, is tile sufsapa- 
rilla germunica of the dispensritorav. 

SEDl.rrZ, SuiuuiTZ, or Slyds- 
cHUTz Watkr, is obtained from two 
bpnngs near a village »>{' that name in 
Bohemia; it is strongly impiegnated 
with sulphate of magnesia, and contains 
besides a small quantity of caibonate 
and muriatic magnesia. It is pni- 
gjitive, and reconiiiieiided m dyspep¬ 
sia, hy pot hondriasis, ameiiorriuea, piles, 
scorbutic eruptions, &c. The dose is 
IVoin half a pint to a pint. It is fre¬ 
quently made aililicially in this coiin- 
tiy. See MiNKIUU VVatkUs, and 
Quack MruitiNus. 

SEDUM, Orpine, Stoke-chop, 
Livk-i.ong, or Live-kver, a genus of 
plants comprehending twenty-nine spe- 
eieN, chiefly natnes of the Levant, 
Spain, and J^ortngal ; nine common to 
the hedges, wet rocks, dry sands, or 
walls of our ow n country. The follow¬ 
ing aie those generally cultivated : the 
telepliinm, or Orpine, the anurompse- 
rav, or Evergreen, {he aizoon, or Ve/- 
low, ihe popnli/olium, or Poplar-*eaved, 
t re or Starry, the cepwa, or 

Luislane-leaved, the dosyphyllnm, or 
Thick-leaifd, \ht reJiexniH, or Recum¬ 
bent, the rupesire. or Rock, the llis- 
jiaiiiriitn, or FjUtmsh, the album, or 
VVlntc, the.,r?(, Wall-pepper, or bi¬ 
ting, tlie sc. angnle, or Insipid, the 
y/wg//c?nn, Eiigi'sh, or rnild white, and 
tlic oiittuia/i, or ^L nual stone-<Top. 

They me all hardy, iicrbaceous, suc- 
<ii;ent i cicniiud^ m tlic loot, though 
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ujo*t of them annual in thei.tnlk, wliidi, 
rising in the spring, flowers in June, 
July^und August; the flowers cuusist- 
ing universally of five spreading petals, 
generally crowning the stalks tuitne. 
rously in corymbs, cymes, and spikes. 
They are propagated either by seeds, 
by parting the roots, by slips, or cut¬ 
tings. As flowering plants, they are 
mostly employed to embellish rock- 
work and ruins; the roots being sur¬ 
rounded, at lirst, with a little mud, after 
which they will readily shoot into tiie 
adjoining crevis es. 

Two or three of the species are em¬ 
ployed in Mnlland, as salads. The 
wall-pepper is extremely acrid, and was 
formerly in the materia merlica, but 
modern medicine takes no notice of it. 
If taken in large doses, it is both emetic 
and cathartic ; applied to the skin, it 
produces both vesications and erosions. 
It is said, notwithstanding these pro¬ 
perties, that a decoction of this plant 
is not only safe, but efficacious, in 
scorbutic complaints; it has also 
been recommended in scrofula and 
cancer. 

SEED, in botany, the rudiment, or 
embryo of the new plant ; it is analo¬ 
gous to the egg in animals. A seed 
consists essentially, of the cotyledon^ 
the plume, and the radicle. The coty¬ 
ledon contains the matter necessary for 
the early nutrition of the young plant. 
Sometimes it is single, sometimes dou- 
ble, and, sometimes divisible into se¬ 
veral lobes. The plume afterwards 
produces the stem and leaves, and is en¬ 
veloped by the cot\ ledoiis. 'Fhe radi¬ 
cle generally projects a little, and when 
tile seed vegetates, il becomes the root. 
These parts are usually enveloped in a 
common membrane, and are well seen 
in the garden bean. 

In the choke of seeds, the most healthy 
stalks or stems, of the plants which 
hear them, should always he selected. 
The lime for gathering them is when 
they are perfectly ripe, which is to be 
ascertained generally', by the dryness of 
the stem, and, sometimes, by the dry- 
aess of the seeds themselves. 

The most simple mode of preserving 
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consists in secluding them from 
light, heat, and air, in the bowels of the 
earth, where they will retain their ve¬ 
getative power for several years, not 
to say ages. Where perishable seeds 
are to be carried, or brought from dis¬ 
tant places, it has been found useful 
to cover them with a thin coating, con¬ 
sisting of a mixture of pitch, lesin, and 
becs-wax. iiugar is also a convenient 
vehicle fur conveying seeds from a dis¬ 
tance. Powdered charcoal bas also 
been recommended for the preservation 
of seeds. 

Seed lac. See Lac. 

SELAGO, a genus of plants con¬ 
sisting of twenty species, all natives of 
the Cape. The following are culti¬ 
vated ; the corymbosa, or Fine-leaved 
selago, rising with a slender st«n, re¬ 
quiring support, seven or eight feet 
high, with small white flowers, appear¬ 
ing in July and August. The spuria, 
or Linear-leaved selago, is a biennial, 
flowering in June. The ovata, or Ovate- 
headed selago, having white floweis, 
with a yellow spot on the two upper 
segments, sometimes on all of them, 
and an orange spot on the mouth of the 
tube; very fragrant; flowers in June 
and July. These may be increased by 
cuttings or lay ers, and are treated af¬ 
terwards, as the hardier kind of green¬ 
house plants. 

SELENITE, sulphate of lime, in a 
crystallized state. See GyPsUM. 

SELENIUM, a body arranged ra¬ 
ther from analogy, tiian experiiueut 
among tlie metals. It is of a grey 
colour, and of a blight metallic lustre. 
It fuses at a few degiee.s above the boil¬ 
ing point of water, and when slowly 
coohA, assumes a granular fracture. It 
boils and evaporates in close vessels at a 
temperature a little below redness. 
Heated before the blow-pipe, it volati¬ 
lizes with a very powerful and peculiar 
smell, somewhat like that of hoise-ra- 
dish. It unites with the metals, and 
with the fixed alkalies; with nitric acid 
it forms a volatile and cryatallizable 
compound, called selenic-acid, which 
unites with some of the metallic oxides, 
producing a distinct class of seUn'uites, 
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SELF-HEAL, or Prunella, a ge¬ 
nus compribing three species, Euro- 
, eanplaijl8 5 one, the Dw/g^dm, found 
■odd in our own pabtures, which is eaten 
by cattle, and may be boiled and eaten 
as spinach. 

Self-Murder. See Suicide. 

SELF - LOVE, or Selfishness, 
that disposition or state of the mind, 
which disposes us to consider and pre¬ 
fer always our own individual comforts 
and happiness before those of any other 
being. 

What we have said relative to ambi¬ 
tion and genius we may repeat here, if 
possible, w ith more intensity. Self-love 
appears to be inseparable from our na- 
tuie, and, therefore, when kept within 
proper bounds, is meritorious ; but 
that self-love which prompts ns to ob¬ 
tain comfoitsand happiness by infringing 
on the rights, comforts, or hap|)incbs, of 
others, regardless of the mof-al fitness of 
things, is vicious, and bhouKl be sup¬ 
pressed. The whole routine of moral 
conduct, it cannot be too often repeated, 
consists of imperious duties, relative to 
the peiformance of which, we have no 
capricious ciion e —they ou^'ht to be per¬ 
formed. One of the lit si of onr duties 
is to take c-Me that self-love does 
not tempt us tc olitaui what we desire, 
by trenching on the 'igiit-, comforts, or 
happi ness, of otleis, legardlcss of the 
moral fitness of things ; or in other 
words, regiu(Hess of vntuc and of jns- 
ture. Weie a jiropcr attention paid to 
tins duty, self-love and selfishness 
would soon ccu'C to produce that over¬ 
whelming mis-,cliud'of which, at piesenf, 
they are often the frnitCnl parents, 
SELTZE,!?-W ATEU, a mineral 
water obtained fiom the springs which 
rise in the vicinity of Nieder-sellers, in 
Germany, It is slightly alkaline, and 
highly impregnated with carbonic acid. 
It is used in a variety of complaints : 
in slow hectic fever, exanthematous 
eruptions of the skin, foulness of the 
stomach, bilious vomiting, acidity, and 
heart-burn, &c. In calculous com- 
pliiiuts, and diseases of the urinary or¬ 
gans, &c. The usual dose is from half 
a pint to a pint. It is frequently made 
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artitieially in this country. See MiilE- 
RAL Waters, 

An artificial Seltzer •water is made 
thus : Take of common salt one 
drachm ; of carbonate of magnesia one 
scruple ; of subcarbonate of soda fif- 
tecu grains ; of chalk seven grains ; 
water three pints. Impregnate it witji 
the carbonic acid gas, obtained from 
six draciimsof marble powder, mixed 
with six drachms of sulphuric-acid. 

SEMOLINA, a nutricious prepara¬ 
tion consisting of granulated wheat. Se¬ 
molina IS supposed to be a wholesome 
fond, but is little heard of in this coun¬ 
try. 

Senegal-gum. See Gum Arabic. 

Seneka or senega. See Rattle- 
Snake-root. 

Sengreen. See Hovse-leek. 

SENNA, or Folia cassico sennee, the 
leaves of a species of Cassia, an aunpr 
al plant, a native of Upper Egypt, 
The best grows in the valley of liasa- 
bras, ill Nubia, flowering in July and 
August. It rises with an erect blanch¬ 
ing stem, about tv(o feet in height; the 
leaves are pinnate; leaflets sessile, ob- 
lu|UL', oval, pointed, and scaicely an 
inch in length, and, when dried, of a 
yellowish green colour ; the flowers are 
yellow. The fruit is an ovate, uniform, 
membranous, leaf}, compressed pod. 

The best senna is said to grow wild, 
and \ ields two crops of leaves, the 
first is eoUceted about tlie middle of 
Sefiteniber; the second the following 
March. 'I’l c plants aie cut when the 
flowers begiti to fall, and exposed on 
the rocks to diy in the sun. The 
leaves aie then picked, packed up in 
bales, and sent to Uoulac, wheie they 
am mixed with two other species of 
cassia ; but the leaf, with which setmu 
is chiefly adulterated, is that of the 
cynanchum oleufolium, known in 
Egypt by the name of argel or arguel. 
The two first are good but the last is a 
base adulteration. This adulteration 
may be ditcov ered thus ; the leaf of ar¬ 
gel is an inch or 14 lines in length ; 
that of senna never exceeds nine hues j 
the leaf of argel has a straight side, the 
lateral nerves not being seen on tlie un- 
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dijt)cK,^Iiilst thow <rf'senna are con- 
•l^cppus j tbe leaf of aa-gel is regular 
at its Jbase, die two aides terminating at 
the sadie point on tbe petiole ; the sen¬ 
na leaflet is obliqiie> on one of the sides 
b^ng larger^ and produced tower on the 
pbtjme than the other. There is reason 
also.for believing that senna is further 
adulterated with the leaves of bladder 
senna and of box, but these are easily 
distinguished ; the senna is repacked in 
bales at Alexandria whence it is export* 
ed.to Europe. 

^'he odour of senna leaves is faint, 
rather disagreeable and sickly j the taste 
slightly bitter, aromatic, sweetish and 
nauseous. Boiling water extracts 
about one-third of the weight of the 
leaver employed. The active principle 
appears to be a very oxydizable extrac¬ 
tive resin, and a peculiar volatile mat¬ 
ter^ it Contains also uuicus and some 
saline ingtedieiits. Its use as a medi¬ 
cine consists in its purgative qualities ; 
and, wherethe bowels require to be cer- 
tuinly, )et moderately evacuated, it is 
wt^l adapted for this purpose, generally 
operating in less than four hours after 
it is taken. It sometimes occasions 
griping; and it then requires the ad¬ 
dition . of some aromatic, such as ca¬ 
raway seeds, cardamoms, or ginger ; its 
operations should be assisted by drink¬ 
ing plentifully of weak broth, or gruel. 
It may be also given in substance; but 
themore usual form is infusion, us the 
activity of the medicine is said to be 
impaired by boiling; although from our 
own experience, we can say, that we 
have found a decoctum of senna ver}' 
efficacious in relaxing the constipated 
bowels of children. The dose of the 
powdered leaves of senna is from one 
scruple to adrachinl The following are 
the,principal preparations of this drug. 

Confection of Senna. See Confec- 
TION, 

hfnsion of Senna, Take of senna 
leaves one ounce aud a half; of ginger- 
root; sliced, one drachm* boiling water 
a pint. A^erate for an hour, in a slight¬ 
ly-covered vessel and strain. It should 
^keppD a closely-stopped bottle. It 
is giv^ alone, or more commonly com- 
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billed with neutral salts, or manna. 
The dose may be from three to four 
iluidounces; but with the addition of 
one drachm of tartrate of potUsh, or 
three drachms of sulphate of magnesia, 
two fluidrachras are sufficient. 

Tincture of Serna. Take of senna 
leaves three ounces ; of caraway-seeds 
bruised, three drachms ; of cardamom- 
seeds bruised, a drachm ; raisins stoned, 
four ounces; of proof spirit two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days in a gentle 
heat, then press and filter. This tinc¬ 
ture is stomachic and purgative; it is 
useful in flatulent colic, atonic gout, 
aud as an opening medicine, to those 
whose bowels have been injured by In- 
teiaperauee. The dose is from two 
fluidrachins to one fluidounce, in any 
convenient vehicle. 

Daffy's Elixir, is also a useful pre¬ 
paration of senna, &c. See Daffy's 
Ei.ixir. 

Senna,Bladder. See BladdrrSenna. 
Senna Scorpion. See Bi.aouerSen¬ 
na. 

SENSATION, the perception of 
external objects by means of the senses. 
Sensation or feeling is the consciousness 
of a change tauing place in any pait 
from the contact of a foreign body with 
the extremities of our nerves ; the seat 
«of sensation is in the pulp of the nerves. 
Sensation may also be produced by va- 
riousmotions orchanges within ourselves, 
without the presence of if foreign body. 

The impression produced on any or¬ 
gan by the action of an external body, 
constitutes sensation. This sensation, 
transmitted by the'wei'ves to the brain, 

5 s perceived, that is, f^by^ this organ j 
the sensation then becomes 'perception; 
and this first moditicutioii implies the 
existence of a central organ, to which 
ioipressiuns produced on the senses are 
conveyed, in proportion as a sensa¬ 
tion, or an idea, which is only a sensa¬ 
tion transformed or perceived by the 
brain, has produced in the fibres of 
this organ a stronger or weaker impres¬ 
sion, tTC remembrance of it becomes 
more or less lively and permanent. In 
other words, upon given occasions, and 
tiuder miitable circumstauces, a repeti- 
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tion of the effect produced by sensa¬ 
tion takes p}fWe in the brain, and often 
without the presence of the object which 
originally produced it, A series of these 
repetitions constitutes what we call tne~ 
mory. In this manner originate, for the 
mo6* part, all the rest of the complex 
processes of the mind. See MlN0. 

SENSE, or Senses, the faculty or 
power by which external objects are per¬ 
ceived : the sight, touch, or feeling, 
hearing, siiieli, and taste, are called the 
senses. 

SENSE, Common, a term sui^iposed 
to be understood by evcy one, but, 
perhaps, one of the most indeAiiite 
terms ui language. The same observa- 
tioiui may be applied to this expression, 
as to reaxon and fionsrience. those 
articles. It is a sense whit'h persons 
who have mixed much with mankind, 
often plumethemselvesupon possessing; 
in which acceptation it means, most 
usually, a knowledge of succeeding in 
the world by humouring the prejudices 
or avoiding collision with the opinions of 
the multitude ; it is also sometimes dig¬ 
nified witli the name of prudence. He, 
however, who determines to pursue the 
straight forward path of duty, will very 
ofteu tiud himself opposed to such com¬ 
mon sense. In such situations, our pa¬ 
tience, forbearance, temper, and good 
sense, ought to be actively engaged. 

* SEN.SIBILITY, the capability 
which a nerve possesses of conveyingjjie 
seriBation produced by the copfltHof 
another body with it. It al^a^mplies a 
Cental state of fepling,,efn which the 
^nd is liable to be^^dl^ed upon with 
grn^w or less iidaflmy. 

SENSytlWHfE PLANT, or Mimosa, 
a geniisofplants,compiehendiug eighty- 
tive species, scattered over the warmer 
climates of the globe. They may lie 
subdivided into leaves simple,—leaves 
simply pinnate,—leaves bigeminate or 
tergeminate,—leaves conjugate and also 
pitmate,—leaves tioubly pinnate: this 
last subdivision includes more than half 
the genus, which is composed of trees, 
shrubs, and under-shrubs : the follow¬ 
ing are most worthy of note; 

The or Common sensitive 
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plant, is prickly; partial leaflets tir« 
pair j the inaehnost verj^^ small j flowera 
purple, succeeded by flat-joint^ pods; 
the leaves and foot stalks recede from 
the touch ; a native of Brazil. 

The Pttdica, Bashful sensitive plaiit, 
or Humble plant, is prickly; leaves 
somewhat digitate ; stem bristly; pecu¬ 
liarly sensitive to the approach or the 
hand, both in stalk and leaves; a native 
of Brazil. 

The Viva, or Lively mimosa, is un¬ 
armed ; partial leaflets four pair, round¬ 
ish ; stem herbaceous, unarmed j retains 
the letters or name of a person for seve¬ 
ral minutes after such letters have been 
run over the leaves with a stick ; a native 
of Jamaica. 

The Scandens, Cacoons, or Mafotoo 
wyth, is unarmed ; leaves ending in a 
tendril; leaflets two pair; its pod is 
eight or nine feel long, the largest and 
longest in botany, containing from ten 
to fifteen seeds. 

The Inga, or Inga tree. 

The Catechu, with stipular spines, 
has the leaves many pair. A native of 
India. From this plant is obtained the 
catechu, or Japan earth of the shops. 
See Catechu. 

The Nilotica has stipular spreading 
spines ; outer partial leaves separated by 
a gland ; spikes globular, peduncled ; a 
native tree of Arabia, about fifteen feet 
high, with a lupin-like pod, containing 
flatfish brown seeds. From the branches 
and stems exudes the gum arable of 
the shops. See Gum A basic. 

The Senegal has the spines in threes, 
the middle ones reflected ; flowers in 
spikes; a native of Arabia and Africa. 
The gum Senegal exudes from it. See 
Gum Arabic. 

The three lust species are strictly 
acacias ; the miotic mimo'-a is the true 
acacia, or Egyptian thoni. See Acacia. 
But this genus, in the Linnean system, 
romprehends the acacia, the inga, and 
mimosa tribes of other authors. 

Acacias are propagated by sowing 
their seeds in a bot-bed in the spring j 
as soon as they appear above the grounrl, 
they mnst be transplanted into pots 
plunged into another liwt-bed. TVie 
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firatand second winter the5r should be 
sheltered in a comniou hot-bed frame; 
after which they may be transplanted in 
the open ground in a sheltered spot. 
Tbey love a loose and somewhat moist 
•oil. The tenderest acacias will require 
a hotrbed, or at least a hot-house in the 
winter* till they are four or five years old. 

The/ir^a may be propagated by seeds 
in the manlier directed for acacias; they 
always require a stove. 

The sensitive plants, or the mimosas, 
strictly so called, may be propagated 
by seeds, in the same manner as the 
ingtiand other natives of warm climates. 
Tliey require, except in very warm wea¬ 
ther, a stove. 

The sensitive plant is so named from 
its remarkable property of receding from 
the touch or pressure, and giving signs, 
as it were, of animal life. If the touch 
or pressure on the plant be very power¬ 
ful, the leaves not only fold together, 
but the leaf, stalk, and branches become 
affected, and incline to the main stem, 
so that the whole plant becomes for a 
time, from a comptexed branched 
figure, a sort of struiglit cylindrical one. 

The humble plant particularly at¬ 
tracted the notice of Darwin, winch he 
thus describes : 

Weak witli nice, sense the chaste rainiu>a 
staiids, 

From each rude toucli withdraws her timid 
hands; 

Oft as lijiht clouds o’erpass the snnnner chide, 
Alarm’d she trembles nt tlic moving shade ; 
And feeU alive tliioui;h all her tender t'oriii, 
The whisper'd muimiir.s ot Uic^alheiinj; storm; 
hlmts her sweet eyelids to ajiproueliiii)!; niglil, 
And hails with freshened charms the rising 
light. 

SEPTUM, ill anatomy, a partition 
or division in an organ : septum cordis, 
is the partition between the two ventri¬ 
cles of the heart; septum narium, is the 
partition >x*tween the nostrils; and sep- 
turn f/(dram, ti e mediastinum, &c. &c. 

SERGE, in commerce, a woollen 
stuff, muuufactiired in a loom of which 
there are various kinds, denominated 
either from their different qualities, or 
from the places where they are made. 
The distiiigui-hing characteristic of 
serge Is its being kersey-wove.. 

SERPENT, in zoology, an order of 
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amphibious animals, consisting of six 
genera, viz. thecro/a/»r,or Rattlesnake; 
the boa; the coluber, or Viper; the ow- 
guis, or Snake; the amphisbeena, and 
the ceecUia. They are thus characterized: 
footless j eggs connected in a chain ; 
jaws dilatable ; oesophagus so large that 
they can swallow, without mastication, 
an animal immensely larger in size than 
themselves. Colour variable; tongue 
filiform, bifid ; skin reticulate. They 
are cast upon the earth naked, without 
limbs, exposed to every injury, but 
frequently armed with a poison the most 
deadly and horrible : this is contained 
in tubular fangs resembling teeth, 
placed without the upper jaw, pro¬ 
truded or retracted at pleasure, and 
surrounded with a glandular vesicle, by 
which their fatal fluid is secreted. A 
fifth part only of this tribe aie, however, 
armed with poison. We shall treat of 
all the genera here, as being the most 
convenient method. 

The Crotalus, or Rattle-snake, is a 
genus of serpents, comprehending five 
species, distinguished by having plates 
on the belly ; plates and scales under 
the tail, and terminated by a rattle. 
The whole of this tribe is furnished with 
poisonous fangs. They seldom bite, 
except when irritated, or for the purpo-e 
of securing their prey. 'I'hey are said, 
also, to possess the power of fascination;' 
and the fact of small birds, squirrels, 
&c., descending from the brunches of 
the tree under which the rattle-snake 
lies, and are devoured by it, is assert¬ 
ed upon respectable authority, whence 
the cause has never been satisfactorily 
explained. There are five species of this 
genus, as follow: 

The Milliarins, having thirteen ab¬ 
dominal, and thirty-one dorsal, plates ; 
cinereous, with a triple row of black 
spots ; a red spot between the dorsal 
ones; inhabits Carolina. 

The Horridusfit Banded rattle-snalse, 
has one hundred and sixty-seven abdo¬ 
minal plates; dorsal twenty-three; body 
covered with triangular brown spots, 
the most venemous of the serpent tribe; 
grows to nearly six feet long, and as 
thick as a man’s arm; is eaten by swine 
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witbou^ Htjury; preys cn birds and 
sinalter quadrupeds; inhabits America. 
Said to receive its young into its mouth 
and swallow them in time of danger. It 
is viviparous, producing in June gene¬ 
rally about twelve in number. The rat¬ 
tle consists of hollow, hard, dry, and 
semi-transparent bones, nearly of the 
same size and 6gure, resembling in 
some measure the human os sacrum. 
The number of the joints in the rattle, 
varies in diflFerent snakes, from five to 
twelve, fifteen, twenty, and some have 
been found with even forty. The poison¬ 
ous secretion is discharged from the 
fangs of the dog teeth, or tusks in the 
upper jaw, after the'manner of the vi¬ 
per. After the first bite, the animal 
appears progressively to lose its fiower 
of poisoning till it lias bad time to re¬ 
cruit itself by a respite of some hours : 
so that the second bite, if given itnme- 
diately after the first, does not prove so 
soon fatal, the third still less so, and 
sometimes the fourth not at all. For 
the treatment of the bite of this animal, 
see the conclusion of this article. 

The Dryinas, or Wood rattle-snake, 
has the abdomen with a hundred and 
sixty-five plates; dorsal thlify ; whitish 
with yellow spots; inhabits America. 

The Durissimus, or Striped rattle¬ 
snake, has the abdomen with one hun¬ 
dred and seventy-two plates; dorsal 
twenty-one; from otte and a half to 
four feet long ; body mixed, white and 
yellow, with black rhombic spots, white 
on the disk : two other varieties; one 
with two black bands on the head and 
neck } generally found under the trunks 
of fallen trees; inhabits America. 

The Mutus, or Dumb rattle-snake, 
has the plates of the body two hundred 
and seventeen ; of the tail thirty-four; 
is very large, and has vast fangs, back 
marked with black concatenate spots; 
a black line behind the eyes; instead of 
a rattle, a quadruple row of very minute 
sharp scales. 

The Boa is a genus, consisting of 
eighteen species, natives of India or 
America, some of Africa. Several of 
this genus are of an enormous size, 
being found occasionally twenty, thirty, 
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or even tliifty^fivt feet in Ie.igth, aud of 
a strength, so as to be able to destroy 
cattle, deer, and other animals, by 
wreathing round and ciushing them to 
death : after which they swallow them 
whole, aud when the process of swallow¬ 
ing is efi'ected, they become torpid; i» 
which state they may ea^iy be destroy¬ 
ed. The following are the specie! of 
this genus most worthy of notice. ' 

The Constrictor has about two hun¬ 
dred and forty plates of the belly •' of 
the tail forty-six. It is roost beautifully 
variegated with rhombic spots; belly 
whitish; of prodigious size and strength, 
measuring sometimes twelve yards. It 
twists itself round the bodies of gazelles, 
leopards, and other large quadrupeds, 
and after covering them with a slimy 
mucus, gradually swallows them ; inha¬ 
bits the woody and marshy regions of 
India, and the warm parts of America. 

The Scytale, or Spotted boa, has the 
plates of the belly two hundred and 
fifty; of the tail seventy; preys on 
frogs, lizards, sheep, goats, and deer; 
rather inferior in size to the last; inha¬ 
bits America ; eaten by the natives. 
The cefichris, or Ringed boa, has the 
plates of the belly two hundred and 
fifty-six j of the tail fifty-seven ; colour 
greeuish, with ocellate s|;ots; less than 
either of the former ; inhabits chiefly 
Surinam. The enydris, or Water boa, 
has the plates of the belly two hundrerl 
and seventy ; of the tail a hundred and 
five; colour grey variegated; lower 
teeth long; inhabits America. The 
oprias, or Brown boa, has the plates of 
the belly two hundred and eigbty-oiie; 
of tlie tail eighty-four; body brown ; in 
appearance and habit like the constrictor, 
I'he canina, or Cuitine boa, has the 
plates of the belly iwo hundred and 
thieej of the tail seventy-seven; body 
green, with transverse white bunds; 
belly white; four feet long; iuiiabits 
America. The hortulana, or Gardvp 
boa, has the plates of the belly two 
hundred and ninety ; of the tail twen¬ 
ty-eight; colour pale, with livid, wedged, 
spots; elegant, slender, not many feet 
in length ; inhabits America. The tnii-. 
rina, or Hat boa, has the plates of the 
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two 4iiM>dred «nd fiftjr-four; of 
*iKty>6ve; colour glaucous, with 
rQUod block spots; inhabits America. 
The fa$ciat 94 or Fasciated boa, has the 
pUtes of the belly two hundred and 
thirt 3 hthree; of the tail thirty-six ; of a 
yellow colour, marked with numerous, 
dyslfjir, blue, transverse bands; inhabits 
India, es|>ecialiy Bengal. The bite of 
this anake is poisonous in a high degree. 

A curious account of a serpent swal¬ 
lowing two goats is given by Mr. 
C 1 .ARKG Abel, in his Narrative 0 / a 
Journey in the inierior of China, ^c. 
to which we can merely refer. 

The Coluber, or Viper genus, con¬ 
sists 4)f one huodred and seventy-five 
species. The tail scales, although pla¬ 
ced alternately, are reckoned by pairs, 
so that the number marked in relation 
to the respective species is always to be 
understood as meaning so many pairs. 
Tht following are most worthy of notice: 

' The Berus, or Common viper, has 
the p.l«4es of tiie belly a hundred and 
forty-six ; scales of the tail thirty-nine j 
body djiereous, or, which is probably 
the male, tawny-brown or blackish; a 
dark indented stripe along the middle 
of the back, or dark brown; belly ting¬ 
ed with purple, spotted with black; 
throat pale; irids orange ; pupil black. 
Viviparous, bringing usually from ten 
to fifteen young at a time. Four other 
vRriietiea in ludia and St» Eustace. In¬ 
habits Europe and Siberia; lives in 
woods and thickets, and, in breeding 
time, in the open 6elds; is poisonous; 
sometimes fatally so j grows to eighteen 
iucbes long; flesh formerly used medi¬ 
cinally j but now expunged from the 
riigteria medira. The poisonous mat¬ 
ter ;is.« real gum- r For the cure of the 
bite.of.a viper, see the conclusion of 
tins article. It is said that the young 
of tills tribe run down the throat of the 
tn(Other iu time of danger. 

^ TM Cer<TS/ef, or Homed viper, has 
tlvVrplafes of tliebtdiy a hundred and 
scales of the tail twenty-6ve; 
ahSe the eyes a pair of horns or curved 
}U^ess. pointiBg fiamards} from a loot 
Wf loBg-t colour rusty 
biMRtv>"!iM».4w*kec:ip(^ belly blueisb; 
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springs suddenly to a considerable dis¬ 
tance, and bites, without provocation, 
those who approach it; inhabits the 
East, Arabia, and Africa. Probaldy 
the aspic employed by Cleopatra. 

The Chersea has the plates of the 
belly a hundred and fifty ; scales of the 
tail thirty-four; nine and a half inches 
long; less than the berus, and of a 
much deeper bay; inhabits Sweden ; 
its bite often speedily fatal. 

The Lebetinus has the plates of the 
belly a hundred and fifty-five; scales 
of the tail forty-six ; about a foot and a 
half long; colour above grey, with four 
rows of transverse spots ; beneath whi¬ 
tish, varied with thick black or brown 
dots. Inhabits the east, and destroys 
the person bitten by producing an un¬ 
conquerable and deadly sleep. 

The Natrix, or Ringed snake, has 
the plates of the belly a hundred and 
seventy ; scales of the tail sixty ; body 
above blackish, with a white spot on 
each side of the neck ; back subcari- 
nate; beneath white, soiiietinies yellow¬ 
ish or brownish, with a longitudinal, 
irregular, broadish black stripe down 
the middle ; three feet nine inches long. 
Five other varieties, differing chiefly in 
colour, spot, and stripe; it is harmless; 
inhabits Europe ; lives in hedges, shrub¬ 
beries, or old buildings; deposits its 
eggs, which are connected in a mass by, 
mucus, in dung heaps, or under rotten 
trees. All these species cast their scales 
in the spring. These snakes are fre¬ 
quently tamt^. 

The Naja, Cobra de Capella, specta¬ 
cle, or Hooded snake, has the plates of the 
belly a hundred and ninety-three ; scales 
of the tail sixty; colour rusty yellow, 
with the neck generally much dilated, 
and marked above with a spectapJe- 
shaped spot of black and white. Three 
other varieties, differing only iu colour 
or spotting; from three to four feet long. 
The most venemous of its tribe, and 
hardly inferior to the rattle-snake in the 
malignity of its poison ; inhabits the 
Ternate islands and India; in the latter 
place it is carried about as a public 
shew, and dances to the sound of musi¬ 
cal instruments, being first de{>riv'cd of 
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Its fangi. When viewed in front, ni an 
irritated state, or when about to bite, it 
bends Its head rather downwards, wliirh 
then appears a^s if hooded, from the ex« 
panded skin of the neck. 

The Dione has the plates of the bel¬ 
ly a hundred aud ninety ; scales of the 
tail sixty-six; hack delicate blue, or 
whitish, with whiter streaks ; belly whi¬ 
tish, with tiiinute livid brown spots or 
reddish specko ; slender and elegant, 
about three feet long* inhabits near the 
(’asplan sea and the Irtisti. The. Con¬ 
strictor has the plates of the iielly a 
hundred and eighty-six ; scales of the 
tail twenty-nine ; black, beneath pale 
bjue, thioat white 3 is not poisonous; 
inhabits Noith America. The Caspius 
has the plates of the belly a huiulied 
and ninety-eight; scales of the tail a 
hundred j five feet long ; above banded 
with yellow and blown ; beneath yellow. 
Inhabits the shores of the Caspian. The 
Aspis, or Asp, has the plates of the bel¬ 
ly a hundred and forty-six ; scales of the 
tail forty-six ; nose terminated by an 
eiectwort; body tawny, with figured 
streaks ; beneath steel-blue dotted with 
yellow ; inhabits the southern parts of 
France; suspected to be a variety of 
the berus. 

The Aquativvs, Water-viper, or Wa¬ 
ter rattle-snake, is brown ; the belly 
banded with black and yellow ; tail ter- 
* minating in a blunt horny point; fre¬ 
quents tlie water, and is never seen at 
any great distance from itj the fang 
bile said to be as fatal as the rattle¬ 
snake ; lives in summer gregariously, on 
the branches of trees, hanging over 
rivers, watching to surprise either fishes 
or birds, upon wliich they plunge with 
great swiftness; a native of Carolina, 
and other parts of North America. 

The genus Anguis, or Snake, con¬ 
sists of twenty-six species, of which the 
following are the chief; 

The Scyiaht has the scales of the 
belly two hundred and forty { of the 
tail thirteen ; colour varying, generally 
orange with black blotches; sometimes 
black and white, sometimes pale rose 
and black, &c. Inhabits South Ame¬ 
rica and India. 
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Tltc iEryx, of Abetiieetrablffe sttakr, 
has the scales of the belly one hUftdfed 
and twenty-six ; of the tail one hdndfed 
and thirty-six : above cinefeous tvith 
three black lines the whole length ; be¬ 
neath lead-colour, with white s|Kits; in¬ 
habits America and England, 

The Fragilis, or Blmd-wornjj see 
Blind-worm. : * • 

The AMPHisBiBNA coraprebea^five 
species; they are characterised rings 
on the body and tail; no scales body 
smooth, equal, cylindric; tail scarcely 
distinguishable from the head, and very 
obtuse. They are as follow f the^t/i- 
ginosa, the varia, the magnificat the 
fiava, and the alba. The last has two 
varieties ; it frequents ant hills, from its 
fondness of these animals for it 4 food. 
With its little obtuse snoot it digs a 
hole in these situations, and buries itself 
from sight. 

The genus CjECiLiA, has wrinkles 
on the body and tail; up|.>er lip with 
two tentacles; it consists of two sjilecies, 
as follow: 

The Tentacula, or Eel-shaped ceeci- 
lia, has a hundred and thirty-five Wrin¬ 
kles of the body ; is about a foot long, 
in circumference an inch; is tailless, 
has the teeth very small, the body lead- 
colour, and is said to be hurmleis : in¬ 
habits America. 

The GlutniosOf or White side cseci- 
lia, has the wrinkles of the body three 
hundred and forty, of the tail ten; 
brown with a white lateral line; inha¬ 
bits South America and India. 

The effects of the bita of the viper, 
or the rattle-snake, or itideed of any 
other of the serfient tribe, whose bite 
is poisonous, are as follow ; ashaq) para 
is felt m the wounded part, which 
quickly spreads to all the members, 
and even to the interior of the body ; 
there is also great swelling, which is at 
first hard and pale, thm reddish livid, 
appearing gangrenous, and gradnuily 
increasing; there are also fainting,-Vo¬ 
miting, and convulsions; jeuudice 
sometimes also appears; and the Sto¬ 
mach is so sensible that itcatt retala no- 
tliing; the pulse is frequent, Midtl'ykDd 
irregular; the br».fbingdif^tf|t}}ere 
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JMS copious sweats ( the tight is dis* 
tiifhed, and the niind deranged. The 
blood wliKh flows from the wound is 
blackish; and bometimes a fetid hutflour 
ooses out. When all these symptoms 
have acquired a certain degree of in- 
tentity, the patient dies. 

Begin by placing a ligature, some' 
whttt tight, immediately above the 
wound, care being taken that the sub* 
otance with which the ligature is made 
be not so narrow as to irritate the skin. 
The ligature must not be continued too 
long, as by such means a disposition to 
ga.nijTeue may be encouraged. The 
wound should be allowed to bleed, and 
even a gentle degree of pressure may be 
lUHfd, so as to favour the expulsion of 
the poison. If possible, the bitten part 
should be kept in warm watei- for u time. 
Apply to the swelled parts, which sur¬ 
round the wound, a mixture composerl 
of, equal parts of solution of ainmoniu, 
or sinrit of hartshurn, and olive oil. 

When the principal symptoms are 
diminished, remove this, and replace it 
by a rag dipped in sweet oil; and rub 
tne limb, from time to time, w ith the 
same^iijto which a few drops of solution 
of atumonia, or spirit of hartshorn have 
been added. If the swelling should be 
considerable, and the pain acute, 
tihe.ligature must be removed, the ol^ect 
qf which is to retard the circulation. Sca- 
nfications should not be made, as they 
often aggravate the symptoms. The 
wound may be cauterized with one of 
the following. 

The actud cauteru. The iron for this 
purpose should be somewhat larger than 
the wound, and made as hot as possi- 
bfc; as, the hotter it is at the moment 
qj its application, the less will be the 
pain, and the more certain the success. 
—Or funar causfic, (nitrate of silver,) 
may be powdered and strewed over tlie 
whole surface of the wound, which 
should aftei wards be covered with a 
piece of dry lint, and a bandage tolera¬ 
bly tight*. This diessing may he re¬ 
moved at the end of four or five hours. 
—Or (OKStiV potaih, (fused potash,} 
niay be tised in the same manner as the 
last.— Or butter of antmony, which is 
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to be preferred, after the hot iron, tc 
the others; it may be osed thes; affix 
a small quantity of fine lint to the end 
of a bit of thin wood, slip this into 
the butter of antimony, and apply it to 
the whole surface of the wound; this 
should be repeated several times; the 
part may then be covered with lint and 
bandage.—Or sulphuric acid, (oil of 
vitriol,) may be usedTike the last.—Or 
half an ounce of olive oil, or oil of al¬ 
monds, may be mixed with the same 
quantity of melted mutton suet, adding 
one ounce of solution of ammonia, stir- 
ing till the mixture is cold. With this 
ointment a linen rag is to be well smear¬ 
ed, applied to the wound, and suffered 
to remain a quarter or half an hour, 
according to circumstances.—Or the 
wound may be washed with soap-boiler's 
ley^ and covered with a rag soaked in 
the same, and changed at the end of 
four or five hours.—Or a j)aste made of 
equal parts of powdered quick-linie, and 
good soap, may be applied in the same 
munuer us the preceding amiuoniacal 
ointment.—Or Moxa may be applied as 
a caustic. See Moxs.—Or the wound 
may be cauterized vi'xXh boiling oil it 
must be used by the aid of a funnel, 
pressed firmly upon the wound, so as to 
prevent the cauterization of the sur¬ 
rounding parts. 

If after the application of one or other 
of these caustics, the symptoms are not 
dimini.thed, the wound must be enlarg¬ 
ed, and the caustic applied again, but 
still more deeply. 

The internal treatment should have 
for its object the promotion of perspi¬ 
ration and sleep. V^'ith this view, im¬ 
mediately after the accident, the patient 
should take a glass of orauge-flowcr 
or other distilled water, with six or eight 
drops of solution of aaimoiiia, or spirit 
of hartshorn ; this dose may be renew¬ 
ed every two hours; a small glass of 
Madeira or Sherry may also be given. 
The patient should also be laid in a 
bed, and well covered, and perspiration 
promoted as much as possible. A dose 
of ipecacuanha; or, if that should not 
be sufficient, some of the emelicw recom¬ 
mended under Poisons (see^ec/ioa tJ^e 
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second^ narcotic or $tupefactive) should 
be administered. If there be much 
bilious vomititig or jaundice, and gan¬ 
grene continues to make progress, the 
decoction of bark, &c. mentioned under 
poisons, (see section the third, acrid nar» 
cotics, article horned rye) should be 
given. If, on the contrary, the symp¬ 
toms diminish, and the patient becomes 
convalescent, no solid food must be al¬ 
lowed during the 6rst few days: but 
only a small quantity of light thin 
broth. 

If the bite has occasioned only a 
slight disease, with little swelling, and 
the patient does not suFtr either from 
nausea or fainting fits, our attention 
should be chiefly <lirected to enlarging 
with precaution the edges of the wound. 
One or two drops of solution of am¬ 
monia, or hartshorn, should also be 
dropped upon it, and the part covered 
with a compress soaked in the same ; 
the limb should also be rubbed with 
warm oil, and wrapped in linen, steeped 
ill the same fluid. The patient should 
also take five or six drops of solution of 
ammonia, or spirit of hartshorn, in a 
glass of orange, elder, or chamomile- 
flower water. 

The juice of the Guaco, a plant found 
in several parts of America, is said to be 
extremely eflncacious in the cure of the 
.bite of venomous serpents. 

The following preparation of arsenic 
is said also to be extiemely useful as a 
remedy for these poisoned wounds. 

Boil for fifteen minutes one grain of 
arsenic, and one grain of potash, in one 
ounce and a half of water ; when cold, 
add one ounce of pimento-water, ten 
drops of laudanum, and half an ounce 
of lemon-juice; this is for one dose, 
which must be repeated every half hour 
during four successive hours; at the 
same time administer the clyster pre¬ 
scribed in the article Lead, under 
the tiead Painter's colic. The painful 
part may be rubbed with the following 
liniment: take of oil of turpentine, so¬ 
lution of ammonia, or spirit of hartshorn, 
of each half an ounce; of olive oil one 
ouncc'aiid a lialf. The arscnico/remedy 
mhst he cousidcred, however, as one of 
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the last necessity, and should be had re* 
course to only when the symptoms are 
violent, and not readily subdued by 
other means. 

Serpent, the Sea. See Sea-Serprut. 

SERPENTINE, a genus of talcose 
earths, consisting chiefly of silica, mag¬ 
nesia, oxide of iron, and a little carbo¬ 
nate of lime. Its appearance is singu¬ 
larly beautiful and picturesque. Its 
name is derived, from the varietjr of 
tints which it exhibits, such as bright 
red, green, brown, yellow, and their vi^ 
rious shades; it is often traversed by 
veins of a soft substance, to which thfe 
name of steatite, or soap-stone, has beftta 
given. Some of the varieties of serpefi- 
tine admit of a tolerable {tolish, and 
such are desirable for many ornamental 
purposes. It is seen in Cornwall in 
characteristic beauty, forming part df 
the lizard promontory on the southnn 
coast of the country. It is alsb met 
with in the Isle of Anglesea, near |;he 
Parys mine, and in Scotland. 

SERPULA, 8 genus of testaceous, 
univalve, tubular worms, geuera’lly ad¬ 
hering to other substances, and often 
separated internally by divisions at ufi- 
certaiu distances. There are forty-eight 
species, scattered through the seas,of the 
globe; fifteen common to those of ouy 
own country. The penis, or Watering 
pot, inhabits the Indian ocean, and is 
from three to five inches long; the 
shell is roundish, straight, taper, with ‘a 
dilated radiate, larger extremity, the 
disk covered with cylindrical pores. 

SERTULARIA, a genus of zoo¬ 
phyte worms. The animal growing in 
the form of a plant; stem branched, 
producing polypes from cup-shaped 
denticles, or minute shells. TTiere are 
seventy species, scattered through the 
seas of the globe, and often found on 
the fuel, or sea-wrack. 

Service-tree. See Pear. 

Service-tree, the wild. SeeTHORK. 

SERUM, Whey ; in anatomy, the 
yellow and somewhat greenish fluid 
which separates from the red part of the 
blood when cold and at rest. See 
Blood. 

SESAMUM, or O 11 .Y cRAfN, 
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gtffitie of cotu{)n»nff four spe* 

imtives of India. The Orte»- 
falct with ovate, ubiong, entire, oppo> 
«jite leaves, erect hairy 6teai, and white 
flower, reserahling the fox-glove; and 
the iuieum with lanceolate, alternate, 
leaves, on long petioles, and \elluw, ax¬ 
illary, solitary flowers, are the chief. 
Both are annuals; the first is cultivated 
in India, Africa, and of late hv the ne¬ 
groes in America as a pulse. The seeds 
yield a gootloii which will keep without 
growing rancid for many years. Theseeds 
are used for food by the negroes, either 
arched over the fire, or made into pud- 
itlgs like millet or rice. Two quarts 
df oil have been drawn from nine pounds 
6f seed grown in Carolina. The oil, 
whan ke|)t for two ytars, loses the warm 
taste of the seeds, and Is then eaten as 
siilful oil. 

SETON, in surgery, an artificial 
ulcer, made under the skin by means of 
an iustruineiit called a seton needle, 
which carries with it u portion of silk 
or thread that Is moved backwards or 
forivards, and thus keeps up a constant 
irritation. 

Setons are freauently formed in the 
back of the neck for diseases of the head 
or eyes; or Wtweeu two of the ribs in 
affections of the breast. They are oc¬ 
casionally of service by the new action 
which they introduce into the system, 
and also by their stimulus; but setons 
as Well as issues, if long continued in 
the same [dace, very often cease to be 
cfflcacious, 

SETONS, ill Farrieryf are some- 
t^ncs made in sinuses, such as fistula, 
or j[toll.evil, in order to make a depend¬ 
ing opening, so that the matter may 
ran on fteely. They are, for such pur- 
paios, very useful as a means of dis¬ 
charging pus and healing abscesses in 
horses, without leaving any disfigure¬ 
ment. 

SETTLEMENT, the Act of, in 
BriUidi history, a name given to the 
•tatuie 13 and 13 W. III. e. 3. where¬ 
by the crown was limited to his present 
Majesty's illustrious bouse; and some 
new provisions were added at the sauiie 
thne for better securing pur religion, 
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laws, and libevtiei; which Itatqte 
declares to be the birthright e# the peo¬ 
ple of England, according to jthea^soent 
doctrine of tlie cotumofl law, . , 

Seteea, See Salmon. 

SEXTANT, an astroooiniqal-in¬ 
strument, made like a quadrant, eaet^t 
that its limb only comprelieuds 6o de¬ 
grees, or the sixth part of a circle; but 
by means of a double refiection, it is 
^',ade to measure any angle not exceed¬ 
ing 130 degrees. The use and applica¬ 
tion of the sextant is the same as that 
of the quadrant. 

Sexual system. See Botany. 

Shab. See Mange, 

Shab water. See Mamoe. 

Shad. See Herring. 

Shaddock. See Citron- 

Shag. See Pelican. 

SHAGREEN, or Chagreen, a kind 
of grained leather, prepared, it is sup¬ 
posed, from the skin of a ^ecies of 
slunk. It's imported from Constanti¬ 
nople, Tauris, Tripoli, Algiers, and 
from some parts of Poland, where it is 
said to be prepared in the following 
manner: the skin being stretched out, 
is first covered over with mustard seed, 
which is bruised upon it j and being 
thus exposed to the weather for some 
days, it is then tanned. The best is of 
a brownish colour; the white sort is the 
worst; it is extremely hard; yet when 
steeped in water it becomes soft and 
pliable; and being fashioned into case 
covers, it readily takes any coloar, as 
red, green, yellow, black, according to 
the fancy of the workmat.. li is some¬ 
times counterfeited by pre|iaring Mo¬ 
rocco leather as above; but it is easily 
detected, as the suriace of the spurious 
article peels off, while the genuine re¬ 
mains perfectly sound. 

SHALE, a kind of soft slate, con¬ 
taining impressions of vegetables, and 
sometimes the remains of fresh-water 
shell-fish. 

Shalbtt, See Eschalotte, aa4 
Garlii;. 

Shame. See Blushing. 

SHAMMY, or Chamois Leather, 
a kind of leather dressed in a peculiar 
way, with an addition of oil, and much 
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eMeeoied for it# plMbility^ IQftness, and 
being c^ble of bearing soap Mrithout 
hurt. The 4rue fhaminy \i prepared 
from the skin of the chamois goat; but 
it is counterfeited by many otner skins, 
See Leather. 

SHARK* or Sqmlusi a genus of 
fishes comprehending thirtymur spc' 
cier* scattered through the seas of the 
globe, twelve of them inhabitants of our 
own coasts. This dreadful and rapa* 
cioof tribe inhabit the sea only* and are 
rateljr found in die Baltic; they shine 
by night* and have a tapering sub-corn- 
pressed body, which in some species 
grows loan enormous bulk* weighing 
from one to four thousand pounds; 
mouth beneath j their teeth are nume¬ 
rous, serrate, unequal, sharp, partly 
moveable, partly fixed; their flesh is 
bard, tough, and rank; from the liver is 
extracted a large quantity of oil; the 
skin is used for carriage traces, and for 
polishiug wood, ivory, &c. They are 
mostly solitary, wandering, devouring 
whatever comes in their way ; and fol¬ 
lowing ships to seize any thing that may 
happen to be thrown overboard. They 
bring forth the young alive, more than 
one at a time, each of them inclosed in 
a square, peliudd, horny case, termi¬ 
nal^ at the four corners by very long 
slender filaments, which are generally 
twisted round corallines, sea weeds, or 
fined marine substances. The following 
are the chief: 

The CaniicMtot or Spotted dog-fish, 
^ihabits most seas, and is found on our 
eoftsts; four feet long; very voracious, 
chiefly on fishes; body reddUh- 
b^ii, with large distinct black spots, 
beuuatb white, a little compressed at the 
•nd. The skin, when dried, is highly 
useful for various purposes. The ten¬ 
drils issuing from the ovary are known 
to anglers by the name of Indian grass. 

The St€iiarist or Rock shark, is from 
karo to SIR feet long; body reddish, with 
unequal blackish spots; beneath dirty 
nih ;> resembles the preceding, but the 
spotH darker aad fewer; itmabits tlm 
European ocean j brings from nineteen 
to twenty young at a time. 
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The Qahni, op Tope, || 
feet long; body dark, cioerfeps* 
neath paler; exceedingly voracious; in¬ 
habits the European ocean. 

The MusteluSt or Smooth hound, in¬ 
habits the European and Pacific seas, 
and our own coasts ; two feet long. 

The Zyeatnat or Hfammer-hcgded 
shark, has the head very broi(d*batpmf7- 
shaped; in shape peculiarly fiideouA; 
one of the most rapacious of tfie iri'ibe; 
sometimes weighs five hundred pounds; 
inhabits the Mediterranean, Amerkap 
and Indian seas. , 

The Vu/pes, Sea fox, or Long-taiJgd 
shark, has the upper lobe of the tail p 
long as the body; seven feet long; body 
above blueish ash, beneath paler ; ex¬ 
ceedingly voracious ■ inhabits the Mii- 
diterranean sea, auid often wanders 0 |i 
the British coast. 

The Maximus, or Basking ahark, or 
Sail fish, has conic teeth; the largest 
of the genus, but neither voracious nor 
fierce; from fifteen to thirty feet in 
length ; colour above leaden, below pure 
white ; body sleutler and tapering. The 
oil produced by this species is said to 
be preferable to every other for the ma¬ 
nufacture of wool; the skin furnish^ 
workmen with excellent shagreen. It 
inhabits cold climates, and is well known 
to the inhabitants of the west of Scot¬ 
land and Ireland ; it has the name of 
sail fish given to it, because it is seen gt 
B distance on the top of the water with 
all its dorsal fins appearing above the 
surface, spread like sails. The oil arising 
from them is now made, in Scotland, 
an article of trade; they are taken with 
the harpoon; one fish has produced from 
six to eight barrels of oil. 

The Carcharias, os White shark, has 
triangular serrate teeth; the moht raven¬ 
ous and formidable of the whole tribe, 
and grows to the immense weight of four 
thousand pounds; a corpse has been 
found whole in the body of one of this 
species; in all hot climates it is a great 
terror to sailors ; it is furnished with six 
rows of teeth; it constantly attends ships, 
watching till some one drops overboard, 
or attempts to bathe; in either case the 
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pe»6he» ifreeoMtrably ; for this 
vor^iok^a creature wilt even »dart above 
the, water to meet him in his fail. 

This apecies, when it takes ita prey, 
jjncUnea its body in an oblique direction, 
40 as almost sometimes to be on its back 
in the water; and it takes this pe¬ 
culiar position, no doubt, in cunse- 
qqence of the great projection of its 
up[>er jaw. Pliny mentions the fact, 
and it has been re-asserted by most sue* 
(«ed44ig naturalists. Bloch, however, 
.opubts it. in order to be assured of 
its Irjuth, we have consulted Mr. K. 
St. 0 gentleman who has crossed 

4hf| Atlautic eighty tunes, and he in¬ 
forms IIS, that the fact of the West In¬ 
dian shark turning more or less on its 
back, when taking its prey, is un- 
do^ed.. 

Tlie Glaucus, or Blue shark, has the 
back a hue.azure colour; and similar in 
habits to tire precctling; found, not 
only in warm cliiuates, but often seen 
on the British coasts. 

The SquulinOt or Angel fish, in its 
external figure approaches the ray ; but 
the mouth is in the extremity of the 
snout, and not below the head; the 
pectoral fins are large, whence this spe¬ 
cies received its specific name; from 
SIX to eight feet long; colour of the 
back and sides brownish, belly white, 
weighs soinetitnes one hundred and fifty 
pnunds; foniid in the Northern and 
Mediterranean seas, and on the British 
co.ist. 'i'he skin is occasionally made 
into sword slienths. 

Shurp-futinled dock. See I3orK. 

shaving powder is compo¬ 
sed of white so;ip cut into thin slices, 
dried by ile^ fiie, and afterwards pow¬ 
dered and passed through a sieve, to 
which is i)su.tllv added about one-third 
of its weight of yellow resin, also in 
poy. der. 

SllEATIJ-BlLL, or Vaginalis, a 
genus yf birds having a strong, thick, 
conic-convex, compressed bill, the up¬ 
per mandible covered above with a 
moveable horny sheath. One specie 
only, the aiba, or WMiite sheath-bill, 
which inhabits New Zealand and the 
South-sen islands; it is from fifteen to 
nob 
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eighteen iiiclKS loDgi iMtli on «ibeU* 
fishes and carcases, ^ ^ . 

SHEEP, or OviSf o ^genws «f wcH- 
known quadrupeds coniiistiiig'of four 
species, accordtug to Linuaeus;^ alb- 
cordiug to Dr. $HAW, of three speC%s 
only; but another species has been 
lately described, which inhabits the 
mountainous regions of America. They 
are us follow ; 

The Juries, or Common sheep, baviDg 
compressed lunate horns. Fourteen 
varieties the Hornless sheep ,4he 
Black-faced sheeps—'tbe Spanish sheep; 
—the many-horned sheep;—the Afiricaa 
sheef); the Guinea sheep;—the Broad- 
tailed sheep;—the Fat rump sheep;— 
the Buchariau sheep ;—the Long-tailed 
sheep ;—the Cape sheep;—the Beard¬ 
ed sheep;—the Mervant sheep;—the 
Cretan sheep. It continues to increase 
in growth till three years old, when it 
is commonly in the greatest perfection ; 
but it will be proper for this purpose, 
as well as breeding, till five or six. 

This species inhabits the whole globe; 
changes its teeth with its age ; feeds on 
short and tender grass, chiefly sheeps’ 
fescue: has a peculiar tone called bleat¬ 
ing. In disposition, the sheep is natu¬ 
rally tame, quiet, and inoffensive. It 
IS very gregarious. The ordinary term 
of the life of those sheep which escape 
disease and violence, is twelve or thir¬ 
teen years See Breeding, Gesta¬ 
tion, Mii.k, and Mutton, 

The ram is esteemed the best shaped 
that has a thick head, a broad front, 
large black eyes, a broad nose, a long 
high body, a large crupper, and large 
reins, massy testicles, and a long tail. 
His colour should be white, his fleece 
full and heavy. Those ewes are pre¬ 
ferred which have thick necks, large, 
soft, and 6ilky fleeces, large bodies, and 
a nimble motion in walking. One ram 
is sufficient for fifty ewes. He becomes 
able to propagate his kind at the age 
of eighteen months; the ewe at-a year 
old. The ewe is in season for the ram 
between the beginning of September 
and the end of November; bat if fed 
on good pastures, or nourished on 
pose with stimulating food, the^ will. 
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lieitceive atan^ time of the year. It is 
best to permit them to mix with the 
rams at such time that they may bring 
forth when there is the greatest abun¬ 
dance of grass for feeding the lambs. 
.The.rams and ewes should be kept se¬ 
parate when pr<^agation is not desired. 
The ewe goes with young five months; 
she usually produces only one lamb at 
a time; but sometimes two, or even 
three. The sheep, it is very observable, 
drinks little; the juice of the vegetables 
which they eat, and the dew and rain 
with which the grass is often moistened, 
supply almost all the moisture which 
they need. 

The benefits which mankind owe to 
this animal are very numerous. Its horn. 


its fleece, hs its tallow, Its ridn, 
and even its bowels and booss, are ill' 
articles of great utility to human life, 
and its conveniences. The horns are 
made into spoons and many other use¬ 
ful articles. The manufacture of the 
wool into cloths has long formed one of 
the chief sonrees of the wealth of this 
country, and the skin is made into 
parchment, leather, &c. 

The varieties of sheep are distin¬ 
guished in this country by diflerent 
names, according to the places where 
they are bred : the following table will 
best explain them ; although there are 
many other breeds, besides these, known 
to the grazing farmer. 


Dishley.... 
Lincoln 
Tees water 
Dartmoor 
Exmoor 

Dorset. 


.... ^ ] 
•... I 

Iter . j 

or .. J 


Hereford 
South down... 


Norfolk.. 


Heath .,. 
Herdkvick 


Cheviot. 


Dun faced.... 
Shetland ..... 


Romney marsh 


Spanish, or 
Merino .... 


No horns ^ 

White faces and 
legs 

Combing,or long i 
wool.. S 

Horned 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Small horns 

Ditto 

Carding, or fine ") 
short wool... / 

No horns 

Ditto 

Very fine short wool 

Ditto 

Grey faces and legs 

Ditto 

Large horns 

f Black faces 5 
\ and legs j 

Fine short wool 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Coarse long wool 

No horns 

Speckled ditto 

Short wool 

Ditto 

f White faces 1 

1 and legs.... J 

Fine short wool 

Ditto 

Dun faces and legs 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Colours various 

Fine cottony wool 

Ditto 

r White faces 1 
1 and legs .... j 

\ 

Long wool 

Males horn¬ 
ed, females 
sometimes 

Short wool very fine 


> Ditto 

without 

1 

• 

horns. 

J 



Weight of fleece, 
albs, 
u 

9 
9 
6 


3i 

2 

2| 

2 

H 

2 


H 

H 

8 




The modes of managing sheep differ 
in different countries, and even in the 
same country. The lambs are seldom 
separated from their mothers till they 
become large and vigorous. As one 
ram is able to impregnate a good many 
ewes, only a small portion of the male 
larnhs are permitted to retain their 
genital organs. The operation of cas- 
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tration i& pe^ formed at different ages in 
diflerent districts; but it is generally 
most proper to be done in the first fort¬ 
night ill theslrona:^;8t lambs, and, in the 
weaker kind, fioin a fortnight to three 
weeks or a month old, according to 
circumstances. Lambs are usually 
weaned in July. 

Wedders, or wethers, castrated ihcep, 
4 B 2 
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are lesf viciou* than rams, and the'ir 
fieKh hat a better flavour. 

It it a practice in some districts to 
dock the tails of sheep with an inten¬ 
tion) doubtless, of keeping the animals 
more clean; some, however, conceive it 
improper, as preventing the sheep from 
being able to beat off the flies in hot 
seasons. 

The sheep is said to change its fleece 
annually, and therefore the best time 
for shearing it is just before the fleece 
is ready to fall off. This time must, 
however, be regulated by the state of 
the weather and the climate, la the 
southern districts of this country, the 
begiumng or middle of Juno, if the 
weather he fine, is a good time, although 
it is often done much earlier; but if 
sheep be shorn in cold weather, they 
will be almost sure to receive some inju¬ 
ry ) and if iii nothing else, the cold will 
retard their fattening. Lambs me usnai- 
ly clipped or shorn a month or six wi eks 
after the operation has been performed 
on the old store sheep. Slice;) are usual¬ 
ly washed previous to being shorn, in 
order to cleanse the wool; but care 
should be taken, if they are plunged 
into cold water, that they be moved 
gently about for some time afterwards, 
till the wool is dry. 

During the time the ewes are with 
lamb, they should be kept in jiastures, 
and carefully attended to in order to 
prevent accidents ; and they should be 
kept in as good condition as the farms 
will permit. Should any ewes slip 
their lambs, they should be immediately 
removed from the flock. When pasture, 
or other grass lands are not to be had, 
turnips or other green food must he 

S ;iveu them ; although it is better to 
eave this kind of food uiitom'heii, till 
about the period of lambing; at which 
time they should be placed in dry, 
slieltered, and warm pastures. If tiie 
soil is not sufficiently dry to admit the 
sheep, the turnifis should be drawn and 
carried to them, on a dry and sound 
pastille; they should be fed twice a 
day. 

Oii the subject of fattcnitig sheep, 
what we liave to observe has been anti- 
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cifmted under the various articles 
Brkeding, Folding, Hdsbandry, 
&c., to which we refer, and also to OX, 
under which articles will be found ma¬ 
ny remarks deserving of the serious at¬ 
tention of the sheep farmer; see also 
Cabbage, Carrot, Clover, &c.' 

Sheep are liable to various diseases ; 
the mode of treating which will be 
found under the respective articles 
Braxy, Fly, Foot-hot, Rot, 
Mange or Shab, &c. &c. 

In Wales and Scotland the sheep are 
generally of a small and hardy kind. 
In delicacy of flavour their flesh is much 
superior to the larger breeds; and even 
the wool is sometimes of very good qua¬ 
lity. 

The northern regions of Europe, par¬ 
ticularly Gothland and Iceland, furnish 
the variety distinguished by Imviiig three, 
four, or even live horns. The Iceland 
sheep are extremely hardy ; they afford 
great quantities of milk ; from two to 
six quarts u day. This sheep is not 
bliorii, but about the end of May the 
fleece loosens of itself, and is stripped 
off at onec like a skin. 

The Spanish, or Merino sheep, re¬ 
markable lor the fineness of their wool, 
are dislinguishe.d by spiral horns, bend¬ 
ing outwards. Notwithstanding the 
numerous attempts to improve our breed 
of sheep, we still continue to import 
vast quantities of Merino wool from 
Spain. 

The African and Guinea sheep are 
remarkable varieties of this species; 
their form is meagre, legs long, ears 
pendant, neck shaggy, and the covering 
of the whole body is more like hair 
than wool. 

The Cretan sheep is remarkable for 
large spiral hot ns ; it is found in abun¬ 
dance in Austria, Hungary, on Mount 
Ida, and in the islands of the Archipe¬ 
lago. 

The countries of Asia, which abound 
mont ill sheep, afford another variety, 
distinguished by the amazing breadth 
and bulk of their tails. They differ 
little from our common sheej); aie ge¬ 
nerally white, yet sometimes varying in 
colour. The tail is seldom pointed, but 
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either square or rouod, much like a 
cushion. The great size of the tail ren¬ 
ders it often so incommodious to the 
sheep that it is found necessary to sup¬ 
port it with a small wheeled carriage; 
some of these tails weigh more than 
SOlbs.: the common weight exceeds 
30lbs.; they chiefly consist of fat. It is 
found in Persia, Assyria, Arabia, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, Barbary,and Tartury. 
It is found also at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; the Cape sheep have also large 
and pendent ears. Another variety of 
this kind is called the Fat-ruraped 
sheep, having no tail, but its buttocks 
swell out like two globes; these globes 
are composed solely of fat, and sorne- 
tiims weitjh forty pounds; found in 
I'.iitary ; a very prolific race. 

The Ammon, Argali, or Siberian 
slieep, has arched and semi-circular 
horns; de'\-laps lax, hairy; colour in 
bummer brownish ash,mixed with grey ; 
beneath whitish grey ; tail short, white, 
brownish at the Up ; hair long in win¬ 
ter, bhed in spring; ears erect, acute; 
hind feet longer than the fore. Another 
variety with the body tinged witli brown; 
a white mark on each side, pointing to 
the belly. Females smaller than the 
males ; sometimes has no horns. Found 
wild in Siberia, Kamschatka, the Ku¬ 
rile islands, Corsica, and Sardinia ; is 
gregarious, feeding in small flocks. 
They are hunted by the Karnschatka- 
dales, for their skin, and as food. An 
individual of this kind brought to Eng¬ 
land by general Paoli, lived to be twen¬ 
ty-four 3 ears old ; the horns of this 
animal were twenty-two inches long. 

The Ptidii- has the horns smooth, 
divergent; female without horns; size 
of a large kid ; greganous, found on 
the Cordilleras, lo Sooth .\merica, and 
the neighbouring vallies ; easily tamed. 
The bearded sheep, or Siberian goat, 
found on the mountains of Asia, and in 
Barbary, is supposed to be a variety of 
this species. 

The Montana, or Rocky mountain 
sheep; horns like a goat; skin covered 
with white hair, beneath which is a coat 
of wool; the wool of the young animal 
exceeding in fineness that of the Merino 
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lamb; found in the rocky mountaips of 
the back settlements of North America;, 
it has never been domesticated, an4 jta 
habits, manners, and uses are liltl^ 
known. It is about the size of a goat; 
Some naturalists are of opinion that 
this is the same as the preceding spe* 
cies. 

SHEEP’S Sea Briars, Sheep’s 
BIT, or Jasione, a genus of plants con¬ 
sisting of one species, the montana, an 
indigenous, annual plant, found wild 
on our sandy pastures; a variety indi¬ 
genous to the south of France, is peren¬ 
nial. This plant is eaten by sheep; 
its blue flowers emit a musky odonr, 
and are visited by bees. 

Sheep, Permian. See Camel. 

Sheldrake. See Duck. 

Sheil-lac. See Lac. 

Shepherd's needle. See CicELT. 
SHEPHERD’S PERSE, Penny 
Cress, or Thlaspi, a genus of plants 
containing fourteen species ; one a na¬ 
tive of Arabia, the rest of Europe; six 
indigenous to our own fields, moun¬ 
tains, or pastures. Two of these, the 
arvense, or Treacle mustard, and the 
campestre, or Mithridate mustard, were 
formerly in the materia niedica, but 
are now expunged. The seeds are acrid, 
and approach in their taste and qua¬ 
lities to common mustard. But the 
whole genus is unimportant. 

SHlivLING, an English silver coin, 
equal to twelve pence, or the twentieth 
part of a pound sterling. 

SHINGLES, a species of erysipe¬ 
latous inflammation, which most usual¬ 
ly attacks the trunk of the body. It 
consists of a number of little pimples, 
extending round the body a little above 
the navel, which haje vesicles formed 
on them in a short time. Little or no 
danger ever attends this disease. The 
general treatment, however, should be 
the same as that for erysipelas ; no re¬ 
pellents should be used. See Erysi- 

PEltAS* 

Sliip-WORM, or Tercbelln, a ge¬ 
nus of molluscous worms consisting of 
eleven species, scattered through the 
seas of the globe. The following are 
the chief; The complanata, or Ship- 
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woriDt with a depressed body* with foar 
cifthi round the mouth, and a double 
row of lateral pencilled protuberances 
on each side; inhabits the seas round 
the West India islands, and is extreme- 
ly destructive to vessels lyine at anchor, 
cutting with great facility through the 
stoutest plank, and incrusting the sides 
cf the hole with a smooth testaceous 
coat. The conchilega is about five inch¬ 
es long, body whitish, with numerous 
filiform cirrhi round the mouth, pellucid 
and tapering towards the lower end ; 
about the size of a goose-quill ; inha¬ 
bits the British coasts, within the shell 
of the sabella tuhiformis ; the only 
species found on our shores. The m- 
rmcnlatat hss a quadrangular depres¬ 
sed body, is from nine to fourteen 
inches long ) inhabits the American and 
Indian seas, and very destructive to 
shipping. The bkornh, inhabits the 
American ocean, and perforates some 
of the globose madrepores, where it re¬ 
sides, and occasionally protrudes in 
search of food. 

Another genns of testaceous worms, 
the Teredo, consisting of four spe¬ 
cies, with propriety be mentioned 
here. The namHs, or Ship-worm, has 
a very thin shell, cylindrical and 
smooth, more or less twisted j from four 
to six inches long ; found in the sides 
and bottoms of ships, &c. It acts to 
the same effect as the terebella aompla- 
nata, but with still greater power. 
The utriculus is seven inches long, 
the clam, is found in the seed- 
vessels of the xylosteum granatum ; 
the giganiea, is from five to five feet 
and a half long ; found in a mud bank 
in an island north-west of Sumatra. See 
Philosophical Transactions for 1806, 
Phrt I. 

SHIPWRECK, the destruction of 
ships by their being dashed to pieces, 
destroyed or sunk, either in striking 
against rocks, or sands, or by the fury 
of the sea itself. 

The greatest dangers, however, to 
which ships are exposed, are for the 
most part within sight of the shore, or 
within a short distance of it, in conse¬ 
quence of rocks or sand-banks, upon 
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which they are sometimes dashed ID 
pieces, by the tempest, or ran agrouud, 
80 as not to be got off again in such a 
state as to be fit for sailing. In Su«ji 
cases, the crew often perish, for want 
of proper assistance, or means to con¬ 
vey them to the shore. Common boats 
are often useless in such situations. For 
the some reason, many lave perished 
in their own boats, when quitring the 
wreck, they having attempted to reach 
the shore. In other cases, however, a 
common boat has very often afiorded 
effectual relief, and, therefore, where 
no other chance offers of saving life, 
and when inevitable destruction awaits 
those who remain on a wrecked vessel, 
the alteriiutive of such a boat will, and 
must be necessarily adopted. 

The difiiculty of proceeding to and 
effectually succouring the crews of ship¬ 
wrecked vessels in common boats, led 
to the invention of what is called the 
Life-boat, by Mr. Grbathead ; un¬ 
der our article Life-boat an account 
of its construction will be found. It is 
to be lamented, however, that a boat of 
this construction is not more commonly 
to be seen in our harbours; for al¬ 
though this bout and improvements 
upon it, have excited some degree of 
public attention, they are comparatively 
little known, and less used. Surely it 
would not be unworthy an enlightened 
and patriotic government, to provide a 
life-boat at occasional stations, or har¬ 
bours, around the whole of our island, 
so that, in the event of shipwreck, it may 
be immediately at hand. 

But as it frequenly happens in ship¬ 
wrecks, that no life-boat is at hand ; 
and that the crew either have no boat, 
or the boat is useless in such a situa¬ 
tion, the method of throwing a line on 
shore by means of a shell from a mortar, 
by Lieutenant Bell, may be resorted to. 
In an experiment of this kind, a boat 
was moored 250 yards from the shore, 
the shell was thrown 1.50 yards on the 
shore with the rope attached to it; the 
shell was of cast iron, filled with lead -, 
its diameter 8 inches; weight 75lbs. 
The rope was a deep sea-line, of which 
l6o yards waghed ISlbi. By tneans of 
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thirlineicept fast on th« shore by the 
b*H, Mr. Bell and another man worked 
themselves on shore upon a raft formed 
by lashing five empty casks togetlier, 
one in the centre, one at each end, and 
one at each side of the central cask. The 
mortar shoald be such as that the 
chamber will contain one pound of gun¬ 
powder, and the bore should admit a 
leaden ball of sixty pounds, or upwards; 
it is advisable to keep such an instru¬ 
ment always on deck, with a rope, &c. 
at hand. 

Another method, directly the reverse of 
the foregoing, has been invented by Capt. 
Manby. It consists in throwing a rope 
from the shore to a vessel in distress, by 
means of which the crew may be drawn 
to the shore. The object in firing is, 
to throw the shot beyond the vessel, so 
that the rope to which it is attached may 
lie across it. The same gentlennan has 
also contrived a barbed shot, fur the pur¬ 
pose of catching the rigging and se¬ 
curing the rope; he has also invented 
a cot to slide on a rope to convey fe¬ 
males and infirm persons from the 
wreck to the shore. 

But as tempests and shipwrecks of¬ 
ten happen in the night, when the ves¬ 
sel cannot be seen from the shoie dis¬ 
tinctly, Captain Manby proposes to 
employ a hollow ball, made to the size 
of the piece, and composed of layers of 
cartridge paper, to the thickness of half 
an inch; this ball, being filled with 
about fifty luminous balls of star com¬ 
position, and a sufiicicnt quantity of 
gunpowder, to burst the ball, and in¬ 
flame the stars, is then projected into the 
air towards the supposed place of the 
wrecked or stranded vessel. The stars, as 
they fall, illuminatethesea to a great dis¬ 
tance round, and continue their splen¬ 
dour a sufficient time to allow the ves. 
ael to be seen. Its direction is deter¬ 
mined in an instant, by means of two 
upright sticks painted white, and fix¬ 
ed in a plank by the side of which the 
mortar is to be placed, and will thus 
. )>eint exactly towards the vessel. The 
shell affixed to the rope, differs from 
that nsed in the day-time, by having 
four holes in it> to receive a like num- 
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ber of fusees, ondby being filled „wij,4 
the fiercest, and most glaring, i'oifipn», 
sitions, when inflamed by the diselia^oe 
of the piece, forms a brilliant track, fur, 
the rope, which is rendered visible hyi 
the persons in distress. See “ £ssapi 
on the Preservation of Shipwrecked 
Persons, by G. W. Manby, Esq.' ^ 
Various other apparatus have _bew 
contrived for escape, or rescue from, 
shipwreck, and that dangerous ejerpenjt 
the sea. The corh-jacket is one of these. 
See Cork-Jacket. ,, 

The Marine Spencer, invented by 
gentleman of the name of Spencer, is 
made in the form of a girdle, of a pro¬ 
per diameter to fit the body, and.,,|'i^ 
inches broad, composed of about 500 
old corks, strung upon a strong tnipe> 
well lashed together with lay-cord, ;CP? 
vered with canvas, and painted in 
60 as to make it water-proof, ,'|‘wp 
tapes, or cords, about two feet looftt 
fastened to the back of the girdle w'l^ 
loops at the ends j another tape, i or 
cord, of the same length, lias a fe^ 
corks strung to the middle of it, is,, co¬ 
vered with canvas and painted.- ' 4 
pin of hard wood,three incbt« long and 
half an incli in diameter, is fastened to 
the front of the girdle, by a tape, or 
cord, about tliree inches long. To use 
the spencer it should be slidden, frotp 
the feet close up under the arms ; ,tJie 
tapes or cords are to be brought ope 
over each shoulder, and fastened by 
loops to the pins; the tape or cord be¬ 
tween the legs, is to be fastened to tJie 
other pm. A person thus equipped, 
though unacquainted vvith swimming, 
may safely trust himself to the waves ; 
for he will flout head and shoutdeis 
above the water in any storm, and by 
paddling with his‘hands, may easily 
gain the sliore. Such a spenger may 
be also made of cork-shavings, at a very 
trivial expense. .A canvas bag would 
serve very well to bold the corks, 
or cork-shavings, and if of greater 
breadth than the spencer, inight an¬ 
swer many good purposes, if kep't on 
shipboard, although it should not be 
waterproof, it bus been suggested, 
that pieces of cork might be worked 
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iwfQl th?' <>»dinaly drtwlaf saiion, es- 
ytQcvj^^ isd^ut the sbouldert and neck ; 

rtfeeif be the means of saving 

many'Uvea. 

I For an account of life-preservers and 
IjlfeTrq/^s^ so useful in some cases of 
shiptM'eck, aee Li£B>preserver, and 
]..&FE-RaFT. 

(j Although the Night lifebuoy is not 
ap apparatus exactly designed to assist 
it|,ca^es of shipwreek, it is calculated 
foj* accidents nearly allied to it, and we 
therefore notice it here. See Night life 

,the treatment of other accidents 
<Kcasioitally attending shipwreck, such 
ae.great numbness from cold, long fast¬ 
ing, and apparent death from immer- 
bipp, or long-coutinuance in water. See 
Cpt.jn,H unger, TuiRST,and Duown- 
i»o. See also Accidents. 



most, should be formed of steel- The 
nails should be placed as near the toe 
as is consistent with the security of the 
shoe, that there may be as little re- 
straintas possible upon the motions of 
the heels and quarters of the hoof. 

When the bottom of a horse’s foot is 
flat or convex, it is at the same time, 
much thinner, and less capable of bear¬ 
ing pressure. The shoe for such a foot 
should be wider and more concave on 
its inner surface than otherwise. Great 
care is also necessary in nailing on the 
shoe. 

Theshoes of horses should not remain 
on their feet longer than a month, but 
should be removed in order that the 
hoof may not be injured. 

Horses which have oblique pasterns, 
with weak low heels, require a shoe ra¬ 
ther thicker at the heel than the shoe 


,tShirt. See Calico aud Dress. 
^^liOAD, among miners, a train of 
mc^^iliue atpnes, serving to direct them 
iu-thc discovery of mines. 

...,JShoe. See Blacking, Corns, 
Dress, and Foot. 

SHOEING, io farriery, the opera- 
tipB of fixing plates of iron, commonly 
oailtid shoes, on the feet of horses. 
-Juslioeitig a btrong, well-formed foot, 
ib no great difficulty; but when 
the feet are ill fiirmed, considerable 
aud t>kill art: often required, both 
iu tihe preparation of tiie foot, and in 
application of the shoe. The bot¬ 
tom of a well-formed foot is, in a small 
degree, hollow ; that is, the crust is ra¬ 
ther higher than the sole, the frog large 
and solid, the bars open and distinct. 
Tihe only preparation necessary in such 
^ foot is, to make the bottom of the 
prust level, by means of a rasp, to 
scrape off auy loose horn there may be 
in the sole, and to leave the frog and 
bars’Vmtouched. The toe of the shoe 
shpuld be about au inch wide, and 
half an inch thick ; the heel a little 
lUprfpiypr and thinner. That surface of 
dip shoe which bears on the ground, 
fhpplii be perfectly fiat; that next the 
foot,,, particularly towards the toe, 
fhuuld'.b^ a little hollowed. The toe 
pf^thn bemg the part which wears 
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which we have described above j and 
where the pasterns are short and rather 
upright, and the crust of the heels deep 
and strong, a thin-heeled shoe is pro¬ 
per. Such heels generally require to 
be lowered with the rasp or drawing 
knife before the shoe is put on. 

No specific form of shoe can, however, 
be suited to all horses under all cir¬ 
cumstances, it being frequently neces¬ 
sary to alter the shoes of the same horses 
at different periods. 

The shoes should be proportioned in 
weight to the size and ability of tlie 
animal. The following rules for the 
weight of horse-shoes may be of service. 

lb. 07!. 

For the strongest sort of cart-liorses 2 12 
For the smaller horses of this kind 1 ) 2 
For tlie largest coach horses I 12 
For smaller coach-horses ... 1 4 nz. 

For saddle-horses of every height 1 2 toIO 

For race-horses 5oz. to 4 

By reducing the superfluous breadth 
of these shoes, their thickness may be 
increased without making any addition 
to their weight. See Frog, and Prick¬ 
ing. 

Various patents have been obtained 
at different times for horse-shoes, and 
different opinions are entertained of 
their merits; the last is by Mr. Cole¬ 
man, and is described with a plate, in 
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1^6. V, at flie Ldndoti ScmraiA of 
Ari« and Sciences. We understand 
that this new shoe of Mr. Coletnan^s is 
considered one of the best renaedies for 
contracted hoofs that has ever been in¬ 
vented. Those of our readers who de¬ 
sire more information, relative to shoe¬ 
ing, may consult CoLEMAM on the 
Foot of the Borscy Goodwin on 5Aoe- 
ing Horses^ and CLARE on the same 
subject. 

The shoe for the fore-feet of the 
mule is made, in general, very similar 
to that which farriers call the bar-shoe, 
very wide and large, and projecting be¬ 
yond the hoof; the shoe for the hind 
feet is open at the heels like the horse’s 
shoe , but it is lengthened at the toe 
like the fore-shoes; both being made 
to project sometimes even four inches 
beyond the hoof, with a view to en¬ 
large the basis of the foot, which is, in 
this animal, generally narrow and con¬ 
fined. But this is, we conceive, an 
awkward way of assisting nature. 

The foot of the ass requires the same 
kind of shoe as the mule, with this dif¬ 
ference only, that the shoe for the fore¬ 
foot is not closed at the heel, and that 
its edges do not project so much be- 
yor'.d tlje hool, the same form of shoe 
is also used for the hind feet of this ani¬ 
mal. 

The shoe of the ox consists of a flat 
plate of iron, with five or six stamp- 
holes on the outward edge to receive 
the nails ; at the toe is a projection of 
four or five inches, whicli pa-siiig in the 
cleft of the foot, 18 bent over the hoof 
so iis to keep the sho.- .n its proper 
place. But the method of shoeing oxen 
varies in difierent places and eoiin- 
tries. See Ox. 

Shoote. .See Calf. 

Short sighledncss. See Sight and 
Spectaclks. 

Shoveler. See Duck. 

SHOULDER, the joint wliieh con¬ 
nects the arm witii the body. 

This joint is liable to dislocations j 
these are most frequently forwards and 
downwards ; sometimes downwards and 
backwards ; but never upwards, with- 
6ut a fracture of a part of the scapula, 
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which is placed «bb*e 4he joint. 
discovered by the patient’s inability 
raise his arm, by violent pain attending 
the attempt, by the luxated arm 
of a different length from the other, by 
the head of the humerus being felt out 
of its natural situation, while a vacuity 
is perceived under the anterior part of 
the shoulder blade; when the luxation 
is of long standing, the whole arm is 
apt to become oedematous ; no time 
should, therefore, be lost in restoring the 
limb, as soon as possible, to its natural 
situation. 

The patient should be seated on a 
chair, and his body secured by a broad 
belt passed round it, and held by 
assistants. The elbow should be bent 
in order to relax the muscles. A firm 
leather bandage, four or five inches 
broad, with strong straps, is to be tied 
round the arm immediately above the 
elbow 3 the arm should then be gradu¬ 
ally extended by the assistants pulling 
these straps, whilst another person draws 
back the shoulder blade. The exten¬ 
sion must be varied according to the situ¬ 
ation of the head of the bone. As soon 
as the head of the bone has cleared the 
brim of the socket, it will be returned 
to its place by the action of the muscles, 
an effect which is indicated by a loud 
crack. 

Other methods of extending the arm 
have been proposed in difficult cases, 
such as suspending the patient by the 
luxated arm over the steps of a ladder, 
or the top of a door, kc. and which 
have by a sudden jerk, succeeded in re¬ 
storing the bone to its place. A gen¬ 
tler method is to lay the patient on the 
floor, while two or three stout men, 
standing on a table,, lay hold of him 
and puilbim up. These meihods are, 
however, not unattended with danger. 
Indeed, in such an accident, the advice 
and assistance of an able surgeon should, 
if finssihle, at once he had. 

If, after the operation, inflammation 
appear, lotions of Goulard water, and 
leeclies, will be necessary to be applied 
to the tumefied part. The arm ongivt 
also to be retained for some time in a 
state of rest, by a proper bandage, or a 
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lililgt' till it has acquired its formec 

akreogth, 

Shnider^Uade, See Blade of the 

^t>OLOBE, 

$HRJEW, or Sorext a genus of ani- 
s» comprising seventeen species, 
lettered over the globe j two common 
fO our own country. This genus, in 
tlWr heads, resemble the mole, in 
other parts, the mouse ; they burrow 
^d live under ground ; generally feed 
90 worms aud insects. The following 
are most worthy of note : the moscha- 
or Musky shrew, found on the 
hanks of the Wolga; out of its tail is 
expressed a sort of musk. The Cceru- 
teufi, or Blue shrew, is nearly eight in- 
9|ii« long ; smells also strongly of 
iOU«k; inhabits Java and other East In¬ 
dian Islands. The mexiiamst or Mexi- 
cau shrew ; the brasiliensis or Brasilian 
Ihrew j the marimu or Marine shrew ; 
the ar«?/eus, or Fetid shrew ; the bicolor, 
dr Water shrew ; tire minutus, or Minute 
shrew ; and the exilis, or Pigmy shrew. 

SHRIKE. or Lanius, a genus of birds, 
comprehending fifty-six species, scat¬ 
tered over the globe, of which t^^ o only 
fire common to our own country. The 
bill is straitish, with a tooth on each 
mandible, near the end, naked at the 
base j tongue jagged at the end. The 
birds of this genus are noisy and quarrel¬ 
some, and prey on smaller birds, teaiiug 
them to pieces, and sticking the frag¬ 
ments on thorns. The following are 
the chief: 

The Excubilor, or Great shrike, of 
which there are three varieties: one iias 
the tail wedged ; white at the sides : 
back hoary j wings black with a white 
spot; another has a white body ; legs 
yellowish ; the third has the smaller 
wing coverts and shoulders reddish. 
In all, the bill aud legs are black ; 
crown and neck hoary ; body beneath 
white with pale brown arched hues; 
tail white at the tip, except the two 
middle feathers j cheeks * bite with a 
bl^k transverse line from the base of 
the l|)iU ; nett made of dry grass and 
feathers; lays seven bluish eggs, spotted 
withbcowQ. 
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The CoUuriOf has five varieties i the 
first has the tail somewhat wedged, baick 
grey, four middle feathers uniform; 
bill lead-colour ; common to England, 
and called the butcher bird. Another 
has the body above variegated white and 
black, beneath reddish white. Coin- 
mon also to England and called toood 
chat. Another variety has the b6dy 
grey, beneath reddish brown ; inhabits 
Europe; two other varieties inhabit 
Senegal. This species is seven and a 
half inches long ; builds in bushes and 
hedges, lays six eggs, with a circle of 
brown near the broad end ; kills smalt 
biids, by piercing the skull with its bill; 
imitates tlie notes of other birds, to de¬ 
coy them into its clutches. 

The tyrannus, or Tyrant shrike, has 
the body cinereous, beneath white, 
crown black, with a longitudinal tawny 
streak, eight inches long ; builds in 
hollow trees ; fierce, audacious j fixes 
on the back of eagles and hawks, and 
makes a continual chattering till they 
are compelled to retire. Three other 
varieties. Inhabits America, 

The Faustus, or Wreathed shrike, is 
grey, beneath rusty; size of a field¬ 
fare ; a native of China, and often paint¬ 
ed on paper hangings, brought from 
that country. 

The Nengoia, or Grey shrike, has the 
body cinereous, beneath white ; nine 
inches long ; gregarious ; inhabits Bra¬ 
zil, Surinam, Russia, and Siberia. 

Shrimp. See Crab. 

SHKUB, or Frutex, in botany, a 
plant with several permanent woody 
stems, dividing from the bottom, more 
slender and lower than trees. Box, 
ivy, juniper, furze, &c. are shrubs. 

SHRUB, a compound liquor, made 
of ardent spirits, orange juice, and sii- 
gar. 

We mention this mixture merely to 
observe that it should never be dVunk 
by any one whose digestion is not of 
the first order. Indeed, such compound 
liquors are always more or less mischie¬ 
vous to health. 

SIALAGOGUES, those medicines 
which excite an uncommon flow of aali- 
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v» ; nuch are, Ihe preparations of mer¬ 
cury, pellitory of Spain, &C. 

Siberian crab. See Peaiu 

Sickle. See Husbandry. 

SIDA, a genus of plants haring nu¬ 
merous capsules, one or three-seeded, and 
consisting of ninety-nine species, all na¬ 
tives of ^e East or West Indies, or the 
Cape, and having purple, white, or sul¬ 
phur-colour 6owers. The following 
species are cultivated ; the rhombifulia, 
or Rhomb-leaved, the periplorifolia^ or 
Great bindweed-leaved, the triguetra^ or 
Triangular-stalked, the abutilon, or 
Broad-leaved, the cordifolia, or Heart¬ 
leaved sida; and the asiaiicot small- 
flowered sida, or Indian mallow. Th^ 
may be raised by seeds ; some from off¬ 
sets or cuttings ; they are ornamental 
to the stove ; the abutilon in open bor¬ 
ders, to which it may be entrusted. 

SIDE-SADDLE PLANT,or5arra- 
eenia, a genus consisting of fourspecies, 
natives of America j the two following 
are cultivated. The Jlava, or Yellow 
side-saddle flower, has erect, tubular 
leaves ; flowers on naked pedicles rising 
three feet from the root, and a|)pearing 
in June and July. The purpurea, or 
Purple side-saddle flower, has the 
leaves hooded, swelling, spreading, 
arched, hollow, and round at the out¬ 
side, with a broad leaf running down 
the tube on the inside ; corol purple 
without, green within, with purple ed¬ 
ges. They are reared with difficulty 
in this country ; the best way is to pro¬ 
cure them from their natural boggy 
soil, with large balls of earth to their 
roots planted in tubs of earth. When 
imported, they should he removed into 
large pots, filled with soft spongy earth, 
mixed with rotten wood, moss, and turf. 
In the winter they require the shelter of 
a frame j in summer of a shade. 

SIGHING, an effort of nature by 
which the lungs are put into greater 
motion, and more dilated, so that the 
blood pasKs more freely and in greater 
quantity to the left auricle and thence 
to the ventricle of the heart. 

SIGHT, that perception which we 
have of bodies through the medium or 
by the impression of light. Theitnme- 
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diate organ of sight is the et/e ; 
which, and iris, pupil, and retina^ liA 
anatomical description of this or^qi 
will be found. The various diseasfA 6f 
the eye are either treated of under' eve, 
or in the order of the alphabet to which 
they respectivelv belong. See Gdtta 

SERENA, OpTBALMIA, &C. 

Persons who are short sighted, 'itfe 
called myopes, the disease myopia; per¬ 
sons who see best at a distance are calted 
preshyopes j the disease presbyopia. The 
former complaint or disposition of the 
eye depends, for the most part, on its 
original structure, and does not often 
admit of a cure ; it arises chiefly from‘A 
too great convexity of the cornea.' tq- 
fants from this circumstance are often 
myopes ; but by degrees as they R<!^' 
Vance in years, they perceive ohjecits 
more remotely by the cornea becoming 
less convex. Artificers occupied oq 
minute objects, and persons reading 
much, frequently after puberty, become 
myopes. 

Presbyopia may arise from various 
causes. From a flatness of the cornea ; 
or from too small density of the cornea 
or humours of the eye; whoever is af¬ 
fected frcm this cause is cured in older 
age: for age induces a greater density 
of tlie cornea and lens. It may all^o 
arise from a habit of viewing continually 
remote objects. From a multitude of 
causes aged persons are presbyopes. 

Both these complaints, or incotivetii- 
ences, may be in some measure obvia¬ 
ted by the help of proper glasses ; the 
former requires a concave, and the lat¬ 
ter a convex glass. W'hen these disd^as- 
es are caused by bad habits, nothing 
short of a total abstinence from them 
can lead to a cure. * 

Relative to the sight, generally, it may¬ 
be observed that moderate use of tlie 
eye, particularly on minute objects soch 
as reading, sewing, &c. promises the 
best and most effectual method of pre¬ 
serving it in health ; that all strongafid 
unnatural glares of light are aitrtij|s 
bad J and that the fashion, lately mfrijj- 
duced, of screening the rays of atjiijhhtl 
light from the immediate contact of Mtc 
eye, and throwing them upori white pa- 
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practice .very common in tuer- 
cleats* conoting houses, is suited to 
certein diseased eyes only, but as a ge¬ 
neral method of adtuinisteriug light is 
badfaud founded on erroneous principles. 

is 'colour of the rays of light, 
thus artificially thrown, of trifling con- 
|dderatioD } the light from oil lamps is, 
in general, bad. See Spectacles and 
also Colour, Light, and Radiant 

IffTTER. 

^iiex, or Flint. See Flint. 

Silica. See Flint. 

Si/icium. See Flint. 

SILK, the fine glossy thread spun 
by Vfiriinis species of the caterpillars, or 
lArves of the phulama, or moth genus. 
Of these the species culled the atlas 
yields the greatest tjuantity ; but the 
m^ri is that eoinmotily employed for 
this purpose. 'I'here are also some 
species of testaceous worms, which pos¬ 
sess a long silky hyssiis or heard, which 
is occasionally used for the same purpose 
as the silk of the silk-worm, and is of a 
softer texture. See Moth, Mulberry, 
Nacrk, and the following articles. 

SILK-COTTON-TREE, or Bom¬ 
ba*:, a genus comprehending six spe¬ 
cie,'*, h iving a woody capsule, and wooU 
ly see«ls, natives of Asia, Africa, and 
Auienca, They are extremely useful 
fro^u the cotton which they produce. 
Tliut of the ceiba, a native of America, 
and of the pailandria, an Indian tree, 
IS course. Inn produced in very large 
(piaiittties, and used by the poorer in- 
halntams to stuff their pillows and 
t'itdiis. 'flic last tree of these two spe¬ 
cies, wlieu full grown, is one of the 
largest trees with which we are ac- 
(ipainted ; and is said to he abh^ to 
sli.ule an anny of twenty thousand men 
with its e.ioiinous branches. 

The cotton of the J/eptapIti/llum ef 
South America, i^ a beautiful, soft, fine, 
purple down, and is spun without dye¬ 
ing, uud woven into dresses, for the 
nuue opulent nod delicate ranks of the 
native^. W'cdo Dot think that this raw 
material has obtained theatteiitiou from 
the , uierchanU and manufacturers of 
this country to wliich it is entitled. 
SILK-VVORM, or phalcena mort, is 
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a native of China, where it it found on 
the leaves df the mulberry, its only na¬ 
tural and proper food. 

The caterpillar of this species, when 
full grown, incloses itselfin a loose web, 
in the midst of which it forms a mueb 
closer case or covering of an oval form, 
and varying in colour, from white to a 
deep orange, but usually of a bright 
yellow colour. In this case or cocoon, 
the animal becomes a chrysalis, and re* 
mains inclosed about tifteen days; 
when having resumed an active life in 
the form of a moth, it makes a hole at 
one end of its prison and comes out. 
This, us It destroys the value of the silk 
cocoon, is prevented in those countries 
where silk is cultivated by killing the 
chrysalis by ineuiis of heat. Neither 
the male nor female moth take any food 
during their winged state, but after 
performing the offices of generation, and 
the female having hiid numerous eggs, 
they both die. The eggs remain at¬ 
tached to paper or other matter during 
the winter, and are spontaneously hatch* 
ed by the heat in the months of April 
or May of the ensuing year. 

As soon as the worms have produced 
their cocoons, they become an article of 
trade ; for in those countries where silk 
is cultivated, few persons reel off their 
cocoons, but sell them to others, who 
make this operation a separate business. 
The silk as formed liy the worm, is so 
very fine, that if each cocoon were reeled 
separately, it would be totally unfit for 
the purposes of tlie manufacturer ; in 
reeling, tlierefore, the ends of several co¬ 
coons are joined and reeled together out 
of warm water, which softening their 
natiind gum, makes them stick toge- 
tht'r so as to form one strong smooth 
thread. As often as the thread of any 
single cocoon breaks, or comes to an 
end, its [liaco is supplied by a new one, 
so that by continually keeping up the 
same number, the united thread may be 
wound to any length; the single threads 
of the newly-added cocoons are not join¬ 
ed by a tie, but simply laid on the main 
thread, to which they adhere by their 
gum ; and their ends are,so fine, as not 
to produce the- least perceptible an- 
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evenness in the place where they are 
laiden. The appartitus for reeling, 
consists merely of a snitall open kettle of 
water, under which is a fire to keep it 
hot, and a reel of a very simple con¬ 
struction. When the skein is quite 
dry, it is taken off the reel, and tied 
and doubled into a hank. In this state, 
in which all the silk that is brought 
from India, and a considerable portion 
of what comes from Italy and other 
parts, arrives, it is called raio silk. The 
principal partofit is afterwards sent to 
a mill to be thrown : that is, to have 
two ends of it doubled, and twisted to¬ 
gether, by which it is converted into 
tram, or orf'anzine, according to the 
fineness of the silk, and the purposes to 
which it is intended to be applied in the 
manufacture. 

The average length of the thread of 
a cocoon is about 500 ells, sometimes 
1200 ells. 

The culture of silk varies but little 
in different countries ; it does not re¬ 
quire any great degree of skill or a 
great capital. But although many at¬ 
tempts have been made to produce silk 
in this country, as an article of com¬ 
merce, they have hitherto been unsuc¬ 
cessful. As an amnseinent, silk-worms 
may, however, be leared, and silk ob¬ 
tained with great ease. From expe¬ 
riments which we ourselves have made, 
we are disposed to think that our cli¬ 
mate is itself too cold for the natural 
habits of the silk worm, and that the 
worm itself degenerates, when reared in 
this country, even supposing that the 
mulberry could be obtained in quantity 
sufhcieiil, and in the perfection neces¬ 
sary for feeding it. Lettuce leaves, 
with which silk-worms have been occa¬ 
sional fy fed, we consider a bail suc- 
cedaneum for their natural food, the 
mulberry. 

The quantity of silk imported and 
employed in our various manufactures 
IS surprisingly great. The total exceeds 
on an average of the last thirty years, 
one million of pounds annually ; va¬ 
rying bi price from 20 to GO shillings, or 
mow, per pound. 

SiLPHA, or Carrion beetle, a 
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genqs of coleopterous insects cdi8pri8Rti|»! 
one hundred and twenty-three speini^/ 
scattered over the globe; about thii^y 
of them common to our own county. 
They are found for the most part under 
the loose bark of trees or on the half de¬ 
cayed carcases of animals upon which 
both the grub and the insect feed. The 
different species vary but little from 
each other, either in form or colour. In 
Britain, they may be seen early in the 
spiiiig, lieneath the lon^-e bark of tr^s. 
Tht; vespiUo, is one of the most remark¬ 
able of the genus, in consequence of the 
shape of its aiiteniiai. They have at their 
extremity, a reddish knob piodiiced by 
foursmall platesstriiiigtlircingli the mid¬ 
dle, one upon the other ; the last being 
thicker, forms a small shHr|i-|>oiiited 
knob; head, thorax, and liody black, 
charged with a few yellowish hairs ; 
shells short, colour black, variegated 
W'lth two transverse stripes. 

SILPHIUM, a genus of plants com¬ 
prehending eleven species, all natives of 
America. The following are cultiva¬ 
ted ; the lariniatum, or Jagged-leaved j 
the terebinl/iinum, or Broad-leaved, the 
asteriscuSf or Hairy stalked, and the 
trifotiatuniy or Three-leaved silfihiuth. 
Most of these bear a corol, resembling 
the sunflower, and rise from a perennim 
woody root, with a thick, strong, up¬ 
right stem, three or four feet high. 

SILVER, or argentum^ a metal of a 
pure white colour, and considerable bril¬ 
liancy. Its specific gravity is 10,5. It 
is so malleable and ductile, that it may 
be extended into leaves not exceeding 
a ten thousandth of an inch in thick¬ 
ness, and drawn into wire considerably 
finer than a human hair. It melts at a 
bright red heat, atid»when in fusion ap¬ 
pears extremely brilliant. It resists 
the action of the air at high tempera¬ 
tures, for a long time, and does not 
oxidize ; but if an electric explosion 
be passed through fine silver wire, it 
burns into a black powder, which is Rn 
oxide of silver. Exposed to an intense 
white heat, it boils and e\aporates. If 
suddenly cooled, it cr 3 Stalli 2 cs during 
congelation, often shooting nut |iyeSi 
small cauliflower, and throwiiiji'kihall 

^ O'.' 
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(if lhei)Mtal bat of the fcroci- 

' ^ 9 ih)e'Htver hw the character of 
ifhe pure metal; it occurs in musses; 
kad arborescent and capillary; and 
•ometimes crystallized in cubes and oc* 
‘J'to^dra. It IS seldom pure, but con> 
'^tkins smalt portions of other metals, 

' "^nich affect its colour aud ductility. It 
^ Ili^dhielly found in primitive countries. 

richest mines of native silver are in 
't^eVo and Mexico. Silver is also found 
i^nSaicoiiy, Bohemia, Suabia, and Nor- 
wajr, It has also been found in Corn- 
; iValt and Devonshire. Silver is also 
fobnd in combination with sulphur, 
\ii4ehtc, muriatic acid, gold, antimony, 

I’nre silver may be obtained by dis- 
^lyilig the standard silver of commerce 
'ifh'|mrfe nitric acid, diluted with an 
'4^at‘ theasure of water. Immerse a 
piuleof clean copper in the solution, 
which soon occasions a precipitate of 
metailtcsilver j collect it upon a filter; 
" #ibh it with a solution of ammonia, and 
TfiCo with water,and fuse it into a button. 

■ Silver readily combines with the great¬ 
er number of the metals ; of these the 
ulloy with copper' is of the most im¬ 
portance, as it constitutes plate and 
coin. See Steel. By the addition of 
a small proportion of cupper to silver, 
the metal is rendered harder and more 
sonorous, while its colour is scarcely 
impaired. 

Thv. standard silver of this country 
consists of 11 pure silver and-i-f 
copper. A pound troy, therefore, is 
composed of 11 oz. 2 dwts. pure silver, 
aud 18 dwts. of copper, and it is coined 
into 0’6 shillings. 

An aninlgam of silver is sometimes 
employed for plating ; it is applied to 
the surface of copper, and the mercury 
btttig evaporated by heat, the remain¬ 
ing silver IS burnished ; but the better 
Itin'd of plating is f>erformed as men- 
^ibned under Pi. atino. 

'A mixture of chloride of silver, chalk, 
and pearl-ash, is employed for silvering 
bfass : the metal is rendered very clean, 
apd the mixture moistened with watei 
upon its surface. In this way, 
ni8 


tbermameter fR»]es, and cldclt dipls are 
usually silver^. ./ 

Nitrate of silver^ formerly called lu¬ 
nar cau6tic, is made thus : Take pf sil¬ 
ver one ouuce ; of nitric acid one fluid- 
ounce; distill^ water two fluidounces. 
Mix together the nitric acid and water, 
and dissolve the siiver in the mixture, 
in a sand bath. Then gradually in¬ 
crease the heat that the uitrcite of sil¬ 
ver may be dried. Melt this in a cru¬ 
cible on a gentle fire, until the water 
being evaporated, the ebullition ceases; 
then directly pour it into proper moulds. 

This fused nitrate of silver is usually 
obtained in the shops, in small solid 
cylinders, of a dark grey colour, and 
presenting, when broken across, a ctys- 
tallized fracture. It is inodorous, has 
an intensely bitter, metallic, caustic, 
taste, and tinges the skin and hair 
black, wherever it touches. Its chief 
use is as a caustic for the destruction 
of fungous flesh, aud in solutions, for 
the cure of strictures of the urethra, warts, 
fungous excrescences, and incipient 
tumours. 

In solution, m the proportion of two 
grains to one fluidouuce of distilled wa¬ 
ter, it forms a good injection in pustu¬ 
lous sores ; and as a lotion, in that dis¬ 
ease of the gums denominated scurn’. 
It has also been applied to the ear, for 
deafness, &c. See Ear. 

It has been occasionally given inter¬ 
nally as a tonic, and aiitispasmodic in 
doses of from one eighth of a grain, gra¬ 
dually increased to four grains, or more, 
three times a day, in epilepsy, St. Vi¬ 
tus’s dance, &c. but the domestic pre- 
scriber should not meddle with it for 
such purposes. 

When given in large doses, it acts as 
a poison on the system, producing symp¬ 
toms resembling thuseinduced by other 
corrosive poisuus. See Corrosive 
Sublimate and Poisons. 

Silver fir. See Pine. 

SILVER FISH, or Atherina meni- 
dia, a species of the genus Atherina, 
of whicli five have been enumerated, in¬ 
habiting the different seas of the globe. 
The first-mentioned species is, liowfvor, 
the only one worthy of notice. It is an 
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iohabitant of the fresh watersof Carolina, 
has a small pellucid 1)ody ; scales spot¬ 
ted with black j teeth numerous on the 
lips, but none in thejjaws, or tongue : 
lat|eral line silvery ; tail forked. It is 
often introduced in our marble basons, 
and globular glasses for ornament. 

SILVER TREE, or profeo, a genus 
comprehending sixty-five species, ha¬ 
ving a one-seeded nut; they are almost 
all Cape plants, and may be thus sub¬ 
divided j—leaves pinnate, filiform,— 
leaves toothed, callous,—leaves filiform, 
subulate,—leaves linear,—leaves ellip¬ 
tic and lanceolate, — leaves oblong, 
ovate,—leaves roundish,—The two fol¬ 
lowing are cultivated : the couifera, or 
Cone-bearing protea, has an equal stem, 
three feet high, with whorled subdivided 
branches ; leaves terminated by a 
smooth gland; cone toinentose, ovate, 
size of a pea ; floral leaves concolour. 
The argentea, or Silver prolea, has a 
strong upright stalk, covered with a 
urplish bark, dividing into several 
lanches, which grow erect; leaves 
broad, shining, silvery, making a fine 
appearance, when mixed with other ex¬ 
otics j flowers in August. Both these 
aie sometimes raised from cuttings, but 
more generally rom seeds obtained from 
the Cape. 

, SIL C RE, or silurus, a genus of fish¬ 
es, consisting of twenty-eight species, 
scattered through the rivers of the globe, 
distinguished by a naked, large, broad, 
couipie^sed bead ■ the mouth furnish¬ 
ed with cirri, resembling the feelers of 
insects ; gape very large, extending al¬ 
most the whole length of the head ; 
lips thick, jaws furnished with teeth; 
body elongated, compressed, without 
scales ; these are thus divided ; with two 
cirri— with four cirri—six cirri—eight 
cirri—cirrusless. The following are ex¬ 
amples. 

The Giants, or European silure, has 
thedorsal tin single and unarmed; bead 
subpatulate, dusky green ; jaws arched ; 
gullet with four prominent denticulate 
bones ; pectoral fins yellow, base and 
tip bluish J body thick, mucous, green¬ 
ish black, towards the belly, greenish; 
beneath white, with blackish and white 
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spots { flesh ^ood,; ^ inbabits c|%p j|resb 
waters of Europe and the East, ^i^id 
grows to a vast size, SPifiobnaes weigh¬ 
ing 800 pouuds; swims slowly, j^id 
before a storm comes to the surface of 
the water. 

The ElectricuSt or Electric silurCi has 
the dorsal fins fleshy, single j body jqioig, 
pale ash colour j length twenty iucliifi ; 
when touched, communicates a |hock 
attended with trembling and p^ip. in 
the limbs, but less violent tlian the,tor¬ 
pedo, or electrical eel ; flesh good. * 

The ClariaSt is from twelve to fif¬ 
teen inches long ; body blackish a.shf 
beneath huary ; inhabits the riverf. of 
South America and Africa; said ,to 
inflict venemous wounds with tbe^r- 
rated pectoral fin. 

The Aspredo is more than a foot toj^, 
and of a very uncouth and for^iddtOg 
appearance ; inhabits the rivers of 
rica- ,, 

Simarouba. See Quassia. 

Simpler's Joy. SeeVsEVAiN. 

SINAPISM, an external meditnge, 
in form of a cataplasm, composed chiefly 
of mustard seed pulverized. See Mus¬ 
tard. 

SINCERITY, freedom from hy¬ 
pocrisy ; a strict adherence to truth. In 
the most extensive signification of the 
term, sincerity not only consists in never 
uttering what is false, but in never 
concealing what is true. See CanpoUR. 

Sinew. See Tendon, 

Singultus. See Hiccough. 

Sinovia. See Stnovia. 

SINUS, in anatomy, a cavity or 
depression. In surgery it means a long, 
hollow, narrow track, leading from 
some abscess, diseased bone, &c. The 
veins of the dura m»ter are also termed 
sinuses. 

Sipkilis. See Syphilis. 

SIPHON, or Syphon, in hydraulics, 
a bended pipe, one end of which being 
put into a vessel of liquor, and the other 
hanging out of the said vessel over ano¬ 
ther, the liquor will run out from the 
first into the last, after the air has been 
sucked out of the external or lower end 
of the siphon, and that as long as tfie 
liquor in the upper vessel is abov^ the 
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dl4Aee the syphon. This niotton of 
vtitel', or other liquid, through this iu- 
strument depends entirely on atiuos- 
pherie pressure. Sometimes it may be in- 
coQvenient to suck out the air; in which 
filling the siphon with the liquid 
to be abstracted, and immersing it in a 
proper manner, will answer tlie same 
purpose. 

SIREN, in zoology, a genus of ani. 
isftls of a doubtful order, but of a form 
and configuration approaching equally 
Uiaphibious reptiles and fishes; but it 
if usually arranged under reptiles. Its 
generic characters aie as follow ; body 
twb--footed,taited, naked ; feet furnished 
in the manner of arms, and furnished 
with claws. Three species, as follow : 

The JLacertina, Lizard, or Eel-shaped 
siren, has the body eel-sha|>ed ; bracliia' 
ramified ; gills external like a fish ; feet 
l ik e a reptile; lives giiierally under 
water, but somelmies a})pears on land; 
a foot and a half long; has a sort of 
squeaking voice; when thrown on the 
ground breaks in pieces like some of the 
serpents ; inhabits muddy and swampy 
places in South Carolina ; feeds on ser¬ 
pents : an account of the anatomy of 
this curious animal by Mr. J. Hunter, 
is given in the Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions, Vol. LVI. 

The Anguina, Anguine, or Austrian 
siren, is also eel-shaped ; body cylindric, 
the tail progressively flattened towards 
the end, and terminating in a fatty fin; 
feet four; colour pale rose, flesh colour, 
or white ; ramified, brachial fins bright 
red ; skin smooth and even, the head 
somewhat depressed ; snout lengthened, 
obtuse, widish; no external eyes; 
mouth moderately wide, and furnished 
with very minute teeth; legsabout three 
quarters of an inch long ; found only in 
the lake Zirxnitz, in Caruiola; active 
in its native water. 

The Pisciformist Fish-formed siren, 
or Mexican tadpole, in its general ap¬ 
pearance resembles the larve of the 
paradoxical frog j it has four feet; mi¬ 
nute white specks scattered over the 
whole skin, resembling those on the 
lacertina -, body deeply and thickly 
spotted; supposed to be a native of 
IISO 
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Mexico; and by some conjectured to be 
no other than the larve or tadpole of 
some large American lizard. 

Siskin. See Finch. 

SIT-FAST, in farriery, a kind of 
horny scab, which forms on the skin 
in consequence of a saddle-gall. It 
should be rubbed with camphorated 
mercurial ointment until it is somewhat 
loose ; it may then be removed by pin¬ 
cers, or gradually dissected off with a 
knife. The sore may be dressed after¬ 
wards with green basilieon, or a solu¬ 
tion of sulphate of copfier. 

SIZE, a viscid prejiaratlon, consisting 
of the shreds and parings of parchment, 
leatlier, or vellum, boiled in i»ater, and 
afterwards strained. It is employed by 
various artizans, but principally by pain¬ 
ters and plasterers, who dilute it with a 
certain portion of water, and lay it on 
walls and ceilings before they are paint¬ 
ed or wiiite-washed ; and ah-o mix it 
with water colouis in order that when 
dry they may not rub off’. Size may be 
also made by sinifdy dissolving common 
glue in water. See Gelatine. 

For Gold size. See Gold size. 

Silver size may be prepared by grind¬ 
ing small portions of black-lead and to¬ 
bacco pipe clay, both being previously 
pulverized with a little Genoa soap; 
after which it is duly incorporated with 
common size. 

Skate. See Ray. 

SKATING, an exercise on ice both 
graceful and healthy ; but as, in this 
country, the frost is not in general of 
such intensity as to make skating a safe 
recreation, we cannot recommend it. 

Skeleton, in anatomy, the bones 
of the body preserved in their natural 
situation, with their natural ligaments, 
and deprived of their flesh. When the 
same bones are deprived of their natural 
ligaments, and hung in their respective 
situations by means of wires, they are 
then called an artificial skeleton ; the 
former being called a natural skeleton. 

SKIMMER, or Rynchops, a genus 
of birds, consisting of one species only, 
the nigra, or Black skimmer, a native 
of America and Asia. The bill is straight, 
the upper mandible much shorter} body 
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blackish, beneath white j front and chin 
white; wings with a transverse white 
band ; legs red. Another variety tawny; 
is perpetually flying about, and skiiii- 
min^ over the water, out of wliich it 
scpops small fishes with its lower mandi¬ 
ble. 

SKIN, in anatomy, the general cover¬ 
ing of the body. 

The skin, though apparently a simide 
membrane, is in reality laminated, eon- 
sistingof several subdivisions. Theouter- 
most lainen is termed cuticula, or scarf 
skin ; it is this part of the skin which is 
raised in blisters.Thesecond, lying imme¬ 
diately below the scarf skin, and on the 
true skin, has no English name, but is 
called by anatomists rete mucosum. The 
third is the cults, or true skin. 

The scarf skin is an insensible mem¬ 
brane, and is extended over every |»art 
of the true skin, unless where the nails 
are. It is composed of albumen. l(s 
use is to defend the true skin, and to 
preserve it from wearing j it is thickest 
in those parts of the bottom of the foot 
which sustains the body, and in hands 
much used to labour, it always growing 
thicker the more those [larts arc used. 

The rete mucosum, is a web-like, mu¬ 
cous substance, winch is most consider¬ 
able wheie the cuticiila is thickest; it 
is this substance which gives chiefly the 
colour to the exterior of the liuniau 
"body ; it is blaek in the negro, white, 
brown, or yellowish in the European. 
The colour of this and the cuticula 
being the only diflerence between Euro¬ 
peans, and Africans or Indians; the 
fibres of the true skin being white in all 
men. In the dead body, however, the 
skin is always of a white colour, let the 
colour of the rete mucosum be what it 
may. 

The cutis, or true skin, is a very com¬ 
pact, sensible membrane, extended over 
all parts of the body, and has nerves 
terminating so plentifully in all its su¬ 
perficies for the sense of touch, tliHt the 
finest-pointed Instrument can piick no 
where without touching some of them. 
The principal component of the true 
skin is gelatine. 

The surface of the skin is extremely 
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porous; more so in some places 
others, and the pores are also largey io 
some parts than in others ; these pores 
are of great use and importance in the 
discharge of the perspirable matter from 
the body, and also in performing cer¬ 
tain offices of absorption. IJeiice the 
necessity of ci.i-am.incss for the due 
preservation o! health. 

Tlie skin is endowed with intense 
sensibility ; almost all ihe pain in the 
dift'eieiit opeialioiis of smgery, is pasjt 
when the skin is divided ; some paits of 
the skin have more feeling than oliicrs ; 
on the lips, the tops of the fingers, &i:. 
the sensations are exquisitely nice. The 
skin is liable to a variety of diseases; 
these will be found treated of in the or¬ 
der of the alphabet. 

Skin. See Cii.uE, Leather, and 
Tannino. 

Skhik. See LlZARD. 

Skip-Jaik. See Stickj.e Bacb. 
Skirret. See Parsnip, THE Water. 
SKULL, Scull, or Cranium, that 
part of the head which contains the 
brains. It consists of eight bone.s; 
namely, tlie os frontis, or bone wbicli 
forms the upper and fore.part of the 
head ; the os occipitis, forming all the 
back [)art of the In ad ; the os sphenoides 
is of a very ii regular figure, and seated 
in the uiuldle of the basis of the .skull; 
the two parietal bones, or ossa bregmolis, 
are two large bones which compose the 
superior and lateial parts of the skull ; 
the temporal bones aie situated below 
the parietal bones at the middle and 
lower parts of the sidt-s of the skull. 
The os ethmoides, is a small bone about 
two inches in ciiCLur.ferencc, seated in 
the anteiior part of the basis of the 
skull, being almost siurouncied by the 
os frontis. The skin immediately sur- 
roiindin” tlie‘«e is called pericranium. 
These iciiiics in u.fa’its are not only very 
soft, Ini* are vei v loo^elv united, so that 
the skulls of very young ehildien may 
be moulded by compression into a va¬ 
riety of fcliiipes; lieucc some of the 
causes of the dili'ereiieo of the shape ol 
the head in diflerent uatunis; we may, 
howeier, be quite sun; tliat such cum- 
pression or mouidmg is improper. .4U 
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tight bandages about the heads of 
young children who are healthy, should 
be avoided. As the child advances in 
growth, the bones, in general, unite so 
firmly as to become one solid bone. 

The skull is liable to various acci¬ 
dents, the most serious of which are 
fractures. 'I'hese are always attended 
with nioie or less danger, and for the 
cure of wlneh an experienced surgeon 
shouhl at once be called in. The usual 
symptoms of a fiacture of the skull are, 
when the points (d“ the bone may be 
sometime-, felt ; the fiatient is also 
affected with giddiness, stupefaction, 
and loss (d’ sight ; and when the con- 
eiisMOii has been violent, blood is dis¬ 
charged from the eyes, nose, and ears. 
Should not the fraeture be readily dis¬ 
coverable, a careful exaiiunatioii and 
pressure of the head iu every direction 
shouhl be made. 

The diet, m fraetiires of the skull, 
should be of the lightest kind ; no ani¬ 
mal food shouhl be eaten ; nor should 
any fermented, spirituous liquors, or 
wine, be given ; barley water, with a 
few grams of nitre, toast and water, and 
other weak diluents, may be taken oc¬ 
casionally. The |)atieut should be kept 
extremely quiet ; and cooling laxatives, 
which do not induce sickness, shouhl be 
given to keep the bowels regular. 

SKl'LL-CAP, or Scutcliariu, a ge¬ 
nus of pl.uits, couqrreheiuliiig eighteen 
speeies, scattered over the globe ; two 
eommou to the marshes and ditches of 
onr own country. The following are 
cultivated the iiiles'nfolia, or Entire- 
leaved skull-cap, with ovate, eii-tire 
leaves, ami purple flowers, in long loose 
spikes ; a n.itive of North America ; the 
/.'(■/v'gf jwfl, or Tldrentme skull-ca[), with 
purple oi white flowers; a native of 
Itul) ; and the altissima, or Tull skull¬ 
cap, with purple flowers and long tubes, 
a n.i'ive of the Levant. 

'I'lie (aterifiilia, another species, a na¬ 
tive of (auiada and Virginia, has been 
lately used in America as a remedy for 
the bite of a mad dog. See Hydropiio- 

i}14. 

The threefirst-mentioned species may 
be raisetl from seeds, sown cither in the 
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spring or autumn, in the places whera 
they are to remain. They are agreeable 
in borders and clumps. 

Ski/ lark. See Lark. 

SLATE, Ct.AY-sLATE, or Ardesia, 
u genus of argillaceous earths, consist¬ 
ing of alumina and silica, with generally 
a little oxide of iron, carbonate of lime, 
and sometimes magnesia and petroleum. 
Its usual colours are various shades of 
grey, and it is generally so soft as to 
yield to the nail. The varieties of slates 
are applied to various useful purposes j 
that which is easily separable into thin 
plates,compact,sonorous, and not injur¬ 
ed by the application of a moderate heat, 
is employed for roofing houses. London 
is chiefly supplied from Bangor in Caer¬ 
narvonshire, and from Kendal in West¬ 
moreland j it also abounds in various 
parts of Scotland : the quarry of slate 
at Luss, is of considerable geological 
interest. 

Other varieties of slate are used for 
writing slates, slate pencils, &c. And 
where it is very abundant, it is some¬ 
times employed for monumental tablets, 
pavements, and walls. The slates con¬ 
taining embedded matters, are called 
grawacke slates, or when of a less 
slaty fracture, simply Grawacke. 

'J'he slate district in England is of 
considerable extent, and neither wants 
sublimity nor grandeur. It follows the 
great primary chain running north and 
south upon the west side of England. 
In i'ortiwall the slate is immediately 
incumbent on granite, it is here, also, 
sometimes called keUus. The slate dis¬ 
tricts of W’.iles are of singular interest 
and magnificence ; Snowdon, Plynlim- 
mon, and Cader Idiis, and the iieigh- 
buurmg passes and valleys, have all the 
peculiarities whicii slate confers, 

SLAG, a term used by smelters and 
workers in minerals, for any hard, vi¬ 
treous coloured, and opake mass, pro¬ 
duced by the fusion of any stony or 
metallic mixture. Slag differs from 
scoria in being more dense and more 
completely vitrified ; scoria being, also, 
more light and porous. They both 
are excellent materials for the formation 
of roads. Slag is sometimes cast into 
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moulds ; it then fonn.i a durable mate¬ 
rial for building, the tops of walls, &c. 

SLEEP, or Somnus, that state of the 
body ni w hit hthe internal and external 
senses and voluntary motions are not 
much, if at all, exercised. By sleep, 
and, of course, rest, the vital energy of 
which the body is deprived during the 
dav, by various exciting and exhausting 
poweis, is agiiiii accumulated, and we 
arise refieshed and vigorous. 

The speculations relative to the causes 
of sleep, have been extremely fanciful 
and various ; it will answer no practical 
purpose for us to enumerate them ; al¬ 
though it results, most probably, from 
full and slow circulation in the brain, 
proceeding from a spontaneous relaxa¬ 
tion of the central vessels, oi'cnrring 
simultaneously with a retarded pulse, 
and diminislietl action of the heart. INor 
do we think our readers will be much 
benefited by our laying down for them, 
a series of precise rules for their waking 
and sleeping periods. A habit, how¬ 
ever, of sleeping in any penod of the 
day, even for only a shoit time, is, we 
believe, a very bad one, and should be 
avoided by every one who docs not de¬ 
sire to pass a restless and a sleepless 
night. Tlieie may be some exceptions 
to tins rule, relative to the sickly, the 
aged, and the infirm ; but no person m 
good health, and not aged, should ever 
indulge in diurnal sleep. 

The (juantity of sleep necessary for 
the due accumulation of the exhausted 
energies of the body, will be found as 
variable as the habits, tempers, and dis¬ 
positions of man ; nature, in general, 
should be our directress ; yet it is well 
known that long habit may reconcile 
the system to four hours’ sleep, where, 
in another case, double that number of 
hours may be absolutely necessary. It 
may, however, be important to remark, 
that a considerahle deficiency of the 
usual quantity of exertion will fie- 
queiitly produce an inconvenient and dis- 
tnibed sleep; an extraordinary mid un- 
nsunl quantity of labour will sometimes 
produce the same elfect. In order, 
theiefoie, to guard against a disturbed 
and sleepless night, it is of no trifling 
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moment, particularly with the valetudi¬ 
narian, to take care that his exertion 
and inaction should be so measuied us 
not to produce these unpleasant conse¬ 
quences. But the more common causes 
of disturbed sleep arise unquestionably 
fioni the state of tlie digestive I'uiic- 
lioiis. If more attention weie paid to 
the state of the stomach, and care taken 
not to load it with heavy sujipers, mab, 
and other fermented liquors, a shoit 
time only before onr retiring to repose, 
we should not so often hear of disturbed 
mghts, frightful dreams, and the dis¬ 
tressing consequences of dyspejitic de¬ 
rangement. 

Our sensations generally determine 
for us, almost involuntarily, the most 
easy postiiie of the body during sleep ; 
but, from our anatomical stiucluie, the 
most healthy position will be commonly 
found on the right side ; this arises, most 
probably, from the contents of the sto- 
maeli being, in this |)osition, more easily 
propelled through the pj lorus into the 
intestines. 

Tile time and the hours of sleep for 
the robust and those in good lieaitli, 
may be sometimes varied in every pos¬ 
sible way ; and jet such is the elasticifj' 
or energy of nature m such constitu¬ 
tions, that it SI ill coiitiiuies tense. It 
should not be forgotten, iiowever, that 
the tension is, notwithstanding, limited; 
and that modenite and regular use of 
both our mental and bodily functions, 
with suitable alternations of repose, and 
more especially legular sleep, promises 
to be the moEt advantageous for health 
ai.d long life. See Bkd, Bfd-timk, 
Day, Dreams, Incubus, and Som¬ 
nambulism ; see aho a valuable paper 
by Dr. Park on sitep, in the llitli 
number of the Journal of Science and 
the Aits. 

Sleep, walking in. See Somnambu¬ 
lism. 

SLIDING RULE, a mathematical 
iiist I unient,serving to peiform computa¬ 
tions ill gauging, measuring,&c. without 
the use id'compasses, merely by sliding 
the parts of the instrument one by ano¬ 
ther, the lines or divisions of which give 
the aiiswtr or aiiioimi un iiispectiQu* 
4Ci> 
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This instrument is variously contrived 
and applied by difl'erent authors, parti¬ 
cularly Gunter, Partruliife, flunt, Lfcud- 
betler, Symons, Ever<ir<l, and Coafiies- 
nail ; but the most usual and useful 
ones are those of the tw’o latter. 

Slipper, Lady's. See Lady’s Slip- 

PlER. 

SLIPPER WORT, or Calceolaria, 
a genus of plants, comprehending nine 
species, almost all natives of Pern j ge¬ 
nerally with yellow, Clustering floweis, 
some of which are beautiful and well 
worth cultivating. 

SLOE, the fruit of the black thorn, 
or wild plum. It contains some as¬ 
tringent properties, but is of little im¬ 
portance in any way. See Plum. 

SLOTir, or Brudypus, a genus of 
animals, consisting of three species, dis¬ 
tinguished by being fore-toothless j 
grinders six in each jaw ; body covered 
with hair. They aie as follow : 

The Tridarty/us, or Coitimnn sloth, 
has the lect tliiee-tond, tail short; feeds 
on fresh leaves, never drinks, is fearful 
ofiam; ehiiihs easily ; walks painfully 
ami slowly, haidly travelling lifteeii 
yards in a day ; cry rniserahle j tears 
pitiful ; body very hairy, grey ; face 
naked ; throat yellow j earless ; fore-feet 
longer than the hind ; teats two, pec¬ 
toral ; mouth never without foam ; tail 
subovale; size of a smallish dog ; inha¬ 
bits the warmer parts of South America. 

The Didactyhis, or 'I'wo-toed sloth, 
has the fore-feet two-toed ; taille.ss ; not 
so slow in motion as the last; length 
eleven inches ; inhabits South America 
and India; in this and the last species 
there is only one common excreting ca¬ 
nal as in birds. 

The Fentadactylus, or Five-toed 
sloth, has five toes on all the feet; tail 
short; a heavy, clumsy, though not 
ferocious animal,of ainixed resemblance 
between the bear, tlie sloth, and the 
liog ; when irritated, gives a short harsh 
cry; catches what is thrown to it with 
its paws, and carries it to its mouth ; 
eats bread, fruit, eggs, but not roots ; 
moves quick 5 length about four and a 
half feet, height about three, circum¬ 
ference nearly five. 
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Sloth. See Dispatch and Employ¬ 
ment. 

Slow worm. See Blind worm. 

AVwg. See Snail. 

Smallage. See Celery and Pars¬ 
ley. 

SMALL-]‘OX, or Variola, an erup¬ 
tive, highly contagious, and often fatal 
disease, distinguished by fever, and on 
the third day an eruption of red pim¬ 
ples, which on the eighth day coiitain 
pus, and drying, fall oH'in crusts, often 
leaving \arioiis paitsof the body much 
disfiguied, and more especially tlie face. 
It Is distinguished also M\in distinct and 
conjlnint-. in the former the eruptions 
aie iierfectly sejiarate fiom each other; 
in the hitter they lun much into one 
another. Loth species may he produced 
either hy hreathiiig air impregnated 
with the effluvia arising from the bodies 
of persons who labour under the disease, 
or liy the nitiodnction of a small quan¬ 
tity of the variolous matter into the ha¬ 
bit by inocut'alioii ■ it is probable, how¬ 
ever, that the (hfi’ereiice of the small¬ 
pox IS not owing to any difference m the 
contagion, but depends on the state of 
the health of the person to whom it is 
applied ; or on certain circumstances 
concurring with tlie application of it. 
It attacks persons of ail ages and sexes, 
but the young are more liable to it than 
those who are much advanced in life. 
It may prevail, also, at every season oi 
the year, but, in geneial, is most preva¬ 
lent in the spring and summer. 

Wlien the disease has arisen natural¬ 
ly, and is of the distinct kind, the erup¬ 
tion IS commonly preceded by a red¬ 
ness of the eyes, soreness of the throat, 
pains in the head, back, and loins; 
weariinsb, faintness, alternate fits of 
chilliness and heat, thirst, nausea, incli¬ 
nation to vomit, and a quick pulse. In 
some cases, these symptoms prevail in a 
high degree, in others they are very 
moderate and trifling. In very young 
children, startings and convulsions are 
apt to take place a short time previous 
to the appearance of the eruption ; but 
the sMiiptom is not, in general, alarm¬ 
ing. 

About the thud or fourlh day fiom 
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the first attack, the eruption appears in 
little red spots, similar to flea-bites, on 
the face, neck, and breast, and these 
continue to increase in size and number 
for three or four days longer, at the end 
of which time they are often dispersed 
also over several parts of the body. 

If the pustules are not very numerous, 
the febrile symptoms generally go oft' on 
the appearance of the eruption, or they 
will become very moderate. Erysipela¬ 
tous spots are sometimes interspersed 
amongst the pustules, but these general¬ 
ly go off as soon as tlie suppuration com¬ 
mences, which is usually about the fifth 
or sixth dav, at which period a small 
vesicle, containing an almost colourless 
fluid, appears on the top of each pim¬ 
ple. The suppuration is generally 
completed about tlie eighth or imitli 
day, when the pustules will be filled 
with yellow matter; but should they 
run much into each other, it will not 
be completed for some da) s later. 

VVhen tlie pustules are >ery thick 
and numerous on the fa'^e, it is apt, 
about this time, to liecome much swel¬ 
led, and the p\<--lids to be closed up, 
previously to which, there usually ari- 
sesa hoarseness and difficulty of swallow¬ 
ing, accomptinieil with a iliscliarge of 
viscid saliva. About the eleventh day, 
the swelling of the face usually subsides, 
together with the afl'ection of the throat, 
and IS succeeded l>y the same in the 
hands and feet, after which the pustules 
break aial discharge their fontenis, and 
then becoming diy, tiiev fall oftinciusts, 
leaving till'skill of a led i-olonr, which 
apptarance continues for some days. 

In the confluent small-pox, the fever 
which preceiles the eruption is much 
more violent tiiaii in the distinct, be¬ 
ing attended with great anxiety, heat, 
thirst, nausea, vomiting, a frequent 
pulse, coimi, or deliriiuri. In infants, 
convulsive fits are ajit to occur, which 
either prove fatal before any eruption 
appears, or they usher iu a lualiguant 
species of the disease. 

The eruption usually makes its ap¬ 
pearance about the third day, and is 
frequently preceded by, or attended 
with, a rosy efflorescence, similar to that 
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which occurs in the measles j but the 
fever, although it suffers some slight re¬ 
mission on the coming on of the erup¬ 
tion, docs not go off us in the distinct 
kind j on the contrary, it becomes in¬ 
creased after the fifth or sixth day, and 
continues considerable throughout the 
remainder of the disease. As the erup¬ 
tion advances, the face being thickly 
beset with pustules, becomes very 
much swelled, the eye-lids are closed 
up, so as to deprive the patient of sight, 
and a gentle salivation comes on, which, 
towards the eleventh day, is so viscid as to 
be spit up with great difficulty. In chil¬ 
dren a diarihcea, instead of a salivation, 
usually attends tins stage of the disease. 
Although the vesicles on the top of the 
pimples are to be perceived sooner in 
tliis complaint than in the distinct small¬ 
pox, jet they never rise to an eminence, 
being usnally flattened in ; neither do 
they arrive at a pro[)er suppuration, as 
the fluid contained in them, instead of 
bteoming yellow, turns to u brown co¬ 
lour. 

About the tenth or eleventh day, 
the swelling of the face usually subsnles, 
and then the bands and feet begin to 
pufi’ up and swell ; about the same 
time, the vesicles break and pour out u 
li(|uor, that forms brow n or black crusts, 
which, falling off, leave deep pits which 
continue for life ; and when the pus¬ 
tules have run much into each other, 
they disfigure and scar the face, and 
other parts iif the body, very consider¬ 
ably. 

It sometiii.es happens that putrescen- 
cy, at an early period of the disease, 
IS evinced by livid spots iiilerspersed 
among the pustules, and by u discharge 
of blood by urine, stool, and various 
parts of the body. 

In the confluent small-pox, the fever, 
which sometimes slightly remits from 
the time of the appearance of the erup« 
tioii to that of its niatnration, is often re¬ 
newed with considerable violeiite at the 
last-mentioned jieriod, and is then cal¬ 
led the secoinlary fever ; tins is the most 
dangerous stage of the disease. It 
usually proves fatal between the eighth 
and eleventh day j but, in some c 
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ileatii is protracted till tlie rnnrtornthor 
(iixte«‘iilh. And it should not he forgot¬ 
ten that, if the confluent small-pox prove 
not immediately mortal, it is very apt 
to induce various other diseases ; m- 
di'od, both kinds of the smalUpox leave 
liehmd them a predisposition for va¬ 
rious rom[»laiiits : for ophthalmia, and 
visceral iiiflaiiimation, more especial I v 
of the thorax ; and they not unfie- 
rjueiitly excite sctofnla into aciion, 
which niiiijht have ollicrwi'-e rimained 
dormant in the s\ stem. y\!)(l, notwitli- 
standmj^ the f^encial opinion that the 
binall-pox nflects the same constitution 
only once, it is now iiKlivputalilv proved 
that many pcisons have had if twice; and 
that, on a second attack, if has not only 
been severe, hut, sonietnaes, has jiroved 
fatal. 

Such is the lustoiy of this disease ! 
Surely our readers eannot for one mo¬ 
ment hesitate i i takiier every means 
in their power to anminlate so loatli- 
some, so dautferous, and so destriietive a 
pestilence. The means are at once so 
sim])Ie, so expedient, and so powerful, 
iliat we hope we need not do more than 
viiieet their attention to the Cow-Pox. 
Innciilatioii for tlie .small-pox has, it is 
true, disarmed it of some of its terrors 
and its mi'-chief; hut moculatioii al- 
nmst inevitahly propagates tlie dis- 
sease} and, although the parent of an 
inoculated child may rejoice that his 
favourite has t'seaped, how many children 
viaij Tcreii'c the infection from the ino- 
(ui.ited ihild end dte, is a thought 
vvlneli should vihrate at the heart of 
eveiv one who propagates tins dreadful 
■ eouigc, even by inoculation. 

As, however, tins vlisease sometimes 
occurs III defianyt* of all our precau¬ 
tions to pievent it, it may be useful to 
oliNerve, that in the distinct small-pox, 
eveiy thing in the shape of stimulants 
should he avoided ; that the bowels 
should he kept relaxed l>v eooliug pur¬ 
gatives ; that cold air, and cold and 
aciilulous iliiiik,should lx; freely admi¬ 
nistered. If, after the eruption, the fe¬ 
ver still eontiune, the avoiding of heat, 
and the continuing to expose the body 
to cold air, will still be proper. And, 
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if the fever be considerable in on adult 
person, bleeding may be necessary } 
but rertaiiilv a cooling purgative. A lax¬ 
ative clyster may be also advantageous. 

In tliecow/ZMCwt kind, our duet atten¬ 
tion must be directed to support the 
strength of the system, and to obviate 
the tendeiicv to the great depression 
of strength and putrefaction of the flu¬ 
ids ; for tins purpo.se, cordials, wiue, 
hark, mineral acids, nourishing diet, 
and by all the means recommended 
in the treatment of typhus, except the 
application of cold-water, to the surface 
of the body, after the appearance of 
the eiuption; the bowels should be 
kept regular by the mildest cathartics, 
or by laxative clysters. When the dis¬ 
ease IS attended with violent symptoms, 
blisters should be applied in succession 
on ilirt'erent [larts of the body, without 
regard to the part being covered with 
pustules. If there be obstinate vomit¬ 
ings, saline draughts should he given, 
111 a stale of effervescence ; camphor 
comhiiied with opium; or strong beef 
tea. When the eioption di-'iippears 
or recedes, wine, opium, ruumoma, and 
camphor, must be given to e.\eite ihe 
dormant energies of the system. In 
some cases, notwithstanding what we 
have said above, where there is great 
heat of the hotly, an affusion of cold- 
water, or rather an application of cloths 
dipped in cold water, may be advantage¬ 
ously made to the whole surface of the 
body, lint this, as iii'leed the whole 
treatment of this dangerous malady, 
should be under the direction of an ex¬ 
perienced physician. 

ill concluding this article, perliajis we 
cannot more effectually serve the interests 
of sociery than by presenting our read¬ 
ers with results, drawn from a paper by 
Sir (itLBERT Blane, recently publish¬ 
ed 111 the tenth volume of the Transac¬ 
tions of the Medical and Chirurgical So¬ 
ciety of i.,ondoii, uititled a Statement of 
Fai ts tending to estahlish an estimate of 
the true valueand present state of Vacci¬ 
nation. 

Sir Gilbert observes, that it is al¬ 
most needless to premise that the 
small-pox is of all maladies that wliicli. 
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during the last thousand years, has de- 
atroyed the largest portion of the luimiin 
species, and been productive of the larg¬ 
est share of misery. 

Thereis, perhaps, no disease over which 
medical art has less power ; unless we 
except the inoculation of it with its own 
virus. But though the beneficial ef¬ 
fect of this on those on whom it is ac¬ 
tually practised is admissible, it 1ms no 
tendency, like the Cow-Pox, to extir¬ 
pate the disease j and, from the iiripos¬ 
sibility of rendering it universal, it has 
actually been found to add to the gene¬ 
ral mortality of small-pox, by opening 
a new source of diffusion of its virus. 

In order to bring this to the test of 
calculation ; ui order, also, to institute a 
comparison of the mortality of small¬ 
pox as influenced by vaccination, as 
well as by inoculation itself, four 
periods of fifteen years each, have 
been selected from the bills of mortality, 
ill order to exhibit the mortality of small¬ 
pox in each of these series in regard to 
each other. The first senes is the fifteen 
years immediately preceilmg the in¬ 
troduction of inoculation for the small¬ 
pox ; that IS, from I 706 to 1720, both 
included. The second is taken at ti e 
middle of the last century, when inocu¬ 
lation had made considerable progress. 
The third comprises the fifteen years, 
previous to the introduction of vacnn.i- 
lion, when inoculation had made still 
greater progress. The fourth series 
coinfirises the time in which the cow-pox 
inoculation has been so far diffused as 
to produce a notable effect on the mor¬ 
tality of smull-pox : that i«, from IH04 
to 1818. The results of these compu¬ 
tations are as follow ; 

ftalio of the moitcdity of smalUpox 
to the total mortality. 

From 1706' to 1720, 78 in 1000 
From 1745 to 17,59, 8.9 in 1000 
From 1785 to 17 .O 8 , 9 I in 1000 
From 1805 to 1818, 53 in 1000 
Assuming, therefore, that vaccination 
had not been pr.ietised the last fifteen 
years, and that the mortality from small¬ 
pox within the bills, had in th.at time, 
that is, from 1S04 to 1818, been the same 
as from ’784 to 17,08, that is 27,50'9in 
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pla<« of 14 , 71 b} and assuming tli&i 
theie has been the same piojioi lional 
diminution of deaths in the distiicts 
without the bills, and among the unre¬ 
gistered subjects, the account of the 
lives savetl in this metropolis by vacci¬ 
nation in these fifteen years will stand 
as follows ; 

Within the bills of mortality 12,853 
W'^ithout the bills of mortality 2,570 
TTiiregistered cases . . . 7,711 

i’?rT34 

Can we desire any further evidence 
of the value and importance of the 
coio-pox inoi ulation 

We have not enlarged on the method 
of inoculation for the small-jiox, con¬ 
ceiving that the directions given for the 
inoculation of the (ow-pox aie (piile 
sufficient for the puriiose of both dis¬ 
eases. But as the inoeulntiou for the 
small-pox will rerjuire a elioici- of sea¬ 
son, state of health, and olhei enciim- 
stances, not so readily pnlged oi by the 
domestic presei'her, we reeoiMinend, 
whenever theopei.ition should betiioiight 
expedient, (we hope il nena 111 .iv) re¬ 
course to the best imd cal utlvice at 
once. 

Smalt. See C’or.Ai.T. 

Smear Jtab. See }■ i.at- I'lsu, 
SMKLL, or Smki.i.ino, that sense 
by which we <listinguish the odoui of 
different suhslanccs. 'I’he sense of sniel- 
ling is performed by means ol a soft, 
pulpy, vascular, papillous, porous meiii- 
brane, which lines the whole internal 
cavity of the nostiils, and is thicker 
upon the septnin and jirincipal cavity of 
the nose, but thinner in the sinuses, it is 
plentifully supplied with very soft mrves. 

We are ignorant of the leasons why 
some smells please syid others di:,p!eas<‘. 
The action of smells is sliong, but of 
short continuance. The\ appear, how¬ 
ever, to act almost diieeth on tl e Inain; 
hence the deleterious as well a.s lef'iesh- 
ing action of many odoni .See Ouoi’R. 

Smelt. See Salmon. 

Smeit\ See !VIi ik; inslh. 

SMILACINA, a genu, of plants, 
consisting of two sprcjcs ; the umhelloln, 
or Umbel-flowered smil.iei-ni ; am! the 
borealis, or Northern simlai imi. 'Mic 
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/iist I' :i li:!!ivcf>r the AIIe;^lliiiiy llioiin- 
( liiis ; lli<; Ne<-oii<l JVIjv.i-Seotlu ii'i'l 
]N'euf(mii(|liiti<l ; ;iie liiirdy, 

bloom tooefhci 111 June. 

SMILAX, :i ;j;eiiiis of |>lan 1 “, com- 
piiMcit^ Ivvi'iify-dnee s|iefU‘s, ii.itlies n}’ 
the I'.iist 111 West Iniiie.s, or Aiiuricn ; 
one Ilf the .sdiith of l‘]iiriijie, one of .‘^>- 
riii, one Ilf i\evv flolhinii. 'I’liev me 
thus suli-iliv'iilc.f ; stem |ii irkl\, insu¬ 
lar ;—sti'iii pi lel.l_\, 101111(1;—stem iiii- 
urriii'il, aiioul.ir. 'I'lie lolloiviuo me 
eiiltii ife;l : the r/iprrd, or |{olI^i 1 , the 
exirlsu, or 'fail ; the stu siij.in tllii, or 
inedici’i.il : the lti>nij'>lia, oi Ihiv-ieiiv- 
Ofl ; the tnmudiilis, in Ijl.u'k-I mioiu- 
leaved ; tlie lin Ixurii, or 1 Jei b.ireous ; 
the aiiiiKi, or (Ihi'ies'', .md tlie j)srui{o- 
I'/iiiiii, or |{astuul ('Inini Miid.ix. 

Tlie roots of the China spieies Mere 
f'ornierly in ore.it imilieind lepute; 
but neither tiii'si’, uoi the loots of the 
Sarsap viill.i,:dtliiiut;h this hist is 
still retniiied in tlie ph inn.ieo|iH‘iiis, me 
of mueh impnrtaiiee. 

S.irsapaiill.i is a |ieieiiiiial plant, a 
tiatiie III'South Ameiie.i and \ iroiuia, 
and lloweiino m Jul\ and Auoust ; it 
deliolii,, in low moist omunds, near the 
banks of niers, 'I'lie roots luii snper- 
lici.dlv under the sod, and the oatheieis 
h.ne only to loosen the sod a little, 
Mheu a oiiat length of the (lines iiiay 
be di.iiiii out with a wooden hook. 
Tims eolleeted, it is eieared of its mini, 
lined, and made into bundles. 'I'he 
♦lose of the powdered root is I'rom one 
seiiiple to a dr.ielnn, niven thrti’or foui 
times .1 d.i\, as a denuileent and dinre- 
tie, and m lues venerea ; but il is of 
doubtful i n’ieaey. 'Fhe follow iii;^ are 
ordered liy the London C'ollei^e : 

Di'Lnrtinii of Sui'snpiirilla. 'i'ake of 
saisipaidla root, slieed, four ounces; 
boiliii'.^ M.itiT four pints. AJacerate for 
four hours in u vessel liohtl_\ covered, 
and placed iii’.ir tlie fire ; then take out 
the s iisapardla and bruise it. Ifelnrn 
It aj^ain to the ii(|Hor, and niareiate in 
n smuhir manner for two liouis more ; 
then bod it dow n to two pints and strain. 
This do oction may be lei^arded as 
iiieioly a solution of mnens, and a sim¬ 
ple demulcent, 
ir:* 
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Compound decoction of Sarsaparilla ' 
Take Ilf tlie preceding; dfcoctjon o 
.saisajiai ill.i, boilmo, four pints ;; sassa- 
fris root, slietd, guaiacnm wood„^asped, 
lupiorire root brunsed, of e'teh one 
ounce; of the bark of niez^eon root 
tinee drachms, lioil for a quarter of 
an flour and strain. / 

I’liis decoction is an imituion of the 
once Celebrated Lisbon dietmrinh. Its 
eflieac} chiefly dependson tKfc iiiezereon- 
root b.ii'k. It opciates as» diaplioretic 
and alterative, in some cusps of sYphilns, 
chronic rheumatism, in/ leprosy, and 
s(.me otlier cutaneous affections. I'he 
dose is from four to sfx fluidounces, 
t ikeii three or four titne|. a day. 

I'heChina smilax has rimndish, prickly 
st.ilks, and red berries, and is a native 
ofj.ipan and Cliina. Tlie pseudo-Chi¬ 
na has round, smooth stalks, and black 
berries; it grows wild in .lamaica and 
^ trgimu, ami beais the cold of Kiigl.iiid 
without nipi'v. '^I'lie two last sliould 
be incrc.iseil t;\ l.i\ers of tlic young 
shoots, and dividing the roots. All the 
rest nia\ be piop.igated lij, slpiping tlie 
loots, 1)1 layers and sieds. 

SMOKFl, an oflciiMve lajionr aiisiiig 
from the conilmstion of co.d, wood, 
N.C., too well known to need descrip¬ 
tion. 

Cnder the articles CniMNiA' and 
l’iRi,-Pi.A( r., we have pointed out the 
best me.nis of ofniiting tlie incoiive- 
iiieiiees ansiiig fioin smoke. Hut '•mce 
tho-e aitiele-, wi re written, and that also 
on Light, the method of .Mr, Parks, 
of Marwick, for the coiisiimptiou of 
smoke, has been made puhlic, by the 
enrolment of his patent, an aceomit of 
which, with a plate, will be found lu the 
sixth number of the London Journal of 
^irts and Sciences, whence the following 
account is taken. 

'rlie principle of Mr. Parks’s Pa¬ 
tent for Lessening the consumption of 
fuel in stcum-enpines and furnaces in 
general, and for ionsuming smoke, con- 
s'sts m expO'ing the whole column of 
smoke emitted fiom the furirace again 
to the action of the flame of the same 
furnace, by wliicli the greater part of it 
becomes consumed. The boiler, which 
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may be of the ordinary construction^ 
has flues passing round and under it, 
and the brick-work is so contrived that 
the boiler is supported at its angles 
only, in order that the flame may pass 
freely under and round it. The chim¬ 
ney is placed in the ordinary manner. 
A passage, or channel, through the 
brick-work beneath the furnace, admits 
a current of atmospheric air from tlie 
uninclosed ash-pil ; this current is car¬ 
ried to that part of the flue through 
which all the smoke .and other effluvia, 
from the fire must pass. The greater 
force of cold deii.se air, rushing into tlie 
rarified flue at that point, drives hack 
the smoke and light vapour again into 
the furnace, by which its inflammable 
particles become ignited, and the prin¬ 
cipal part of the gas and soot arising 
from the combustion of the coal, winch 
in ordinary fires is sufl’ered to escape, 
becomes, hy these means, consumed. 
The heat of the fire under the boiler is 
thus also greatly increased ; a consider¬ 
ation m the saving and eonsunijitioii of 
fuel, of no trifling moment. This in¬ 
vention has received the sanction of in- 
lelliyeiit [lersons, who have witnessed 
its opeiatioii ; it has even lieen mention¬ 
ed in paiThiment. li is on-duty, how¬ 
ever, to observe, without at all desiring 
to lessen the merits of Mr. Patks, that 
the idea of the consuiriptioii of smoke in 
this manner is not new : it is mentioned 
in the Transactions of the French Aca- 
denit of Science^, for ib’Sb". The per¬ 
son who suggested that method was a 
M. Dai.EsMI'.. It appears, al^.o, that a 
patent very similar to Mr. f’arks's, was 
taken out by Mr. .Iosej’h (Ikkuson, in 
IBlf). 

SMOKE-JACK, a machine fixed 
in the chimney for the purpose of loast- 
itig meat, &c. 

It is constructed thus : an upright 
iron spindle, placed in the chimney, 
whicli is made of a circular form at 
that particular part, turns on two pivots. 
The upper one passes through an iron 
bar, which is built-in across the chim¬ 
ney ; and the lower pivot is of temper¬ 
ed steel, and is conical, or pointed, 
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resting in a conical bell-metal socket, 
fixed on another cross bar. On the up¬ 
per part of the spindle is a circular fly, 
consisting of 4, 6, 8, or more, thin iron 
plates, set obliquely on the spindle, like 
the sails of a wind-mill. Near the 
lower end of the spindle is a pinion, 
which works in the teeth of a contrate, 
or face-wheel, turning on a horizontal 
axis. One pivot of this axis turns in a 
cock fixed on the side-wall of the chim¬ 
ney ; so that this axle is parallel to the 
front of the chimney. On the remote 
end of this horizontal axle there is a 
small pulley, having a deep angular 
groove. Over this pulley a chain passes, 
in the lower bight of which hangs the 
large pulley of the spit. This end of 
the spit turns loosely between the 
branches of the folk of the rack, but 
without restiiiir on it. This is on the 
top of a moveable stand, which can be 
shifted nearer to, or farther from the 
fire. The other end turns in one of the 
notches of another rack. The number 
of teeth in the pinion and wheel, and 
the diameters of the pulleys, are so pro¬ 
portioned that the fly makes from 12 
to 20 turns for one turn of the spit. 

SMOKING, a practice of consu¬ 
ming tobacco, and other dried vegeta¬ 
bles, by which the cut leaves, being 
previously put into a pipe, are kindled, 
and the fume, or smoke, after being in- 
baled, is discharged through the mouth. 

Whatever may be the supposed ad¬ 
vantages of smoking, and we believe 
tliey have been greatly over-rated, the 
constant practice of this dirty and dis¬ 
agreeable domestic annoyance, must 
necessarily preclude its utility as a me¬ 
dicine. Whilst we are willing to admit 
that its oceasioiml uSemay, possibly, be 
of service to some coiistitntioiis, on the 
other hand, it too often produces torpor 
and inactivity, and incites to the perni¬ 
cious practiceof drinking malt and other 
fermented liquors in excess, than which 
nothing can be more degrading and 
improper. Independent of this, smok¬ 
ing IS altogether so vulgar uii employ¬ 
ment, and withal so dirty, that we only 
wonder it has been so long tolerated in 
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any cU'IHzed community. Surely men 
may easily find more rational amuae- 
ment than smoking. 

SMOKING, in domestic economy, a 
mode of preserving meat, such as ham, 
bacon, beef, &c., by previously salting, 
and then exposing them to the smoke 
arising from a wood fire. Since the dis> 
covery of the pyrolignous acid, the pro¬ 
perties of wood-smoke for tlie preserva¬ 
tion of animal food liave been better un¬ 
derstood. We do not, however, think, 
that all the uses to which smoking, and 
the pyrolignous acid may beapplied,have 
been yet discovered. Is it not very prolm- 
ble that animal food may be preserved 
by first immersing it, for a very short pe¬ 
riod, in a solution of jn iolignous and, 
and afterwards, by drying it in wood- 
smoke, so as to retain its nutritive pro¬ 
perties, ill a superior way to that in 
which tlicy are retained by salting,^ See 
Yinkoau. 

Smooth Hound. Se’c Shark. 

SMUT, a disease to which wheat is 
liable; it eoMsists in a degeneracy of 
the grains, hy which flie snhstaiiee that 
should form flour heeonies entirely 
changed into a black jiowder, similar to 
that found in a puff-hull, or dusty 
mushroom. It was formerly so com¬ 
mon, that in some countries it was not 
miusnal to see twice or thrice as many 
smutted ears of corn as sound ones. For¬ 
tunately, the means of preventing it 
have been long in the power of every 
farmer ;—for any operation that com¬ 
pletely frees the seeds from the smutty 
powdiT, the source of the infection, or 
that destroys it by acids, corrosive or 
poisonous applications, will effectually 
seen I e a clean crop. 

Vaiions methods have been adopted 
for the prevention of smut. The first 
practice necessary is, when the wheat 
iw’eif is first put into any liquid, to run 
It fvry gently through a riddle, when 
not only the smut balls, but the imper¬ 
fect grams, and the seed of weeds will 
flo.it, anil may be skimmed ofl' at plea¬ 
sure. 

Pure raid water and lime, or pure 
cohl xvater alone, will free the seed wheat 
fiom the smut, provided it be washed 
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in several waters, repeatedly changed 
until it be perfectly clean, and then 
dried with quick-liiue, slacked either 
with sea or with boiling water. 

A mixture of boiling water and lime, 
when properly applied, is found also to 
be effw tual. This may be done in dif¬ 
ferent ways: sometimes chalk-lime re¬ 
cently burnt, is put into a copjier of 
boiling water, and as soon as the lime 
is dissolved, the mi.xture, at this degree 
of lieat, is poured upon the wheat, pre¬ 
viously spread upon a stone floor, anil 
the wheat and mixture are imineiliately 
well turned together with shovels. Or 
the wlieat may he put into a common 
wic ker basket, and dipped two or three 
times in a mixture of hot water and 
()iiick-l!me. Or boiling water and quick¬ 
lime m.iy be used, after the seed has 
heen well washed and skimmed. 

A still more effectual practice is said 
to be hy using either fresh water so im¬ 
pregnated with salt that an egg will 
float in it, or of sea water, with such a 
quantity of Srtit dissolved in it, as to 
be equally strong, by which its specific 
gravity will be so increased that all un¬ 
sound giHiiis will swim in the pickle, 
when they may he skimmed off. The 
seed wficat is then to be separated from 
the pickle, and a sufficient quantity of 
new slacked lime, to dry the whole, 
sifted upon it. 

Sprinkling the heap of seed wheat 
with stale urine, and then drying it with 
lime, if carefully done, has also been 
found an effectual remedy for the smut. 
Various other steeps and practices have 
been recommended, as soap-boilers’ ley, 
a ley of wood ashes, lime water, pow¬ 
dered wormwood in stale urine, and 
kiln-drying the seed, which, though a 
hazardous,IS, when properly executed, a 
successful mode of preventing smut. 
Or, lastly, a solution of 5.7//)//n/c o/Vo/j- 
per, made hy dissolving three ounces in 
three gallons of water, f >i every three 
bushels of grain to he prepared, is con- 
siden d an infallible remedy. Tlie liquid 
should he put into a vessel capable of 
holding from sixty to eighty gallon.s, in 
such a quantity, that when three or four 
bushels of wheat siiall be poured into 
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the prepared liquor, it will rise five or 
SIX inches above the corn. The qrum 
should be frequently stirred, and all 
that swims on the surface carefully re¬ 
moved. After the win at has remained 
half an hour in this prepaiation, it should 
be taken out of the vessel and tiirown 
into a basket that will allow the water, 
but not the grain, to escape. It should 
then be immediately washed in rain or 
pure water, to prevent its injuring the 
grain. The seed ought afterwards to 
be dried, either with or without lime 
before it is sown. The grain should not 
be put into the prepared liquor, unless 
ithasbeen well dressed and is thorout^hly 
dry. 

The some water should never be used 
but once in washing wheat; the same 
rule holds good relative to brine. Great 
care should be taken not to thresh clean 
wheat on a floor where smutty wheat 
has been thieshed ; nor to keep or con¬ 
vey the seed in a sack in which smutty 
wheat has formerly been. It is, how¬ 
ever, said, that all precaution will be 
vain, if the land be manured with dung 
made from straw, where the crop was 
infected. 

It may be proper to add, that the 
operation of steeping should he extended 
to other grains besides wheat. W hen 
the weather is dry at seed time, every 
species of gram ought to be steeped, 
that a quick vegetation and moie uni¬ 
form growth may be promoted. And 
if the seed-, of barley and oats, as well 
as wheat, were clothed with saline par¬ 
ticles, they would be either preserved 
entirely from the attacks of vermin, or 
destroy such as may venture to eat 
them. 

SNAIL, or Helix, a genus of testa¬ 
ceous univalve worms, comprehending 
two hundred and sixty-seven species, 
scattered over the globe, of which about 
forty arc common to our own country. 
They are subdivided into, whorls with 
a carinate acute margin ;—umbllicate, 
the whorls rounded ;—rounded, iiiqier- 
forate tapering ;—ovate imperforate. 
The following are the chief: 

The Pomatia, with asub-umbilicate, 
suli-ovate, obtuse shell, with a roundish 
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semiliniar aperture; reddish brown, 
with obsolete, palish bands. Four varie¬ 
ties. Inhabits the woods of Europe j and 
was, it is said, iirst introduced into En¬ 
gland by Sir Kenelm Digby, for medi¬ 
cal purpo.ses. It is used in many parts 
of Europe as an article of food during 
Lent. It was also used by the Romans 
as a favourite dish. It is oviparous; 
very tenacious of life, and towards win¬ 
ter covers its aperture with a calcareous 

lid. 

The Niteris, has a horny, yellowish, 
green shell ; inhabits the wet woods of 
Europe. 

The Hortnisis, or Garden sn-iil, 
sometimes called House snail, is too 
well known to need description. Jii- 
haliits Riirone, m gardens and orchiirds, 
and IS extremelv destructive to fruits 
and teinler leaves ; sometimes eaten by 
the common people. They retreat in 
the winter to some dry covering, fre- 
<|uently in large mimbers ; the entrance 
to their shells being sealed up by a kind 
of membrane. Figgs round, semi-trans¬ 
parent, size of a small pea. 

The Jacintha, is a marine snail, 
aiioiit an inch hroad and high. Shell 
violet, with a subtriangnlar apeitiire; 
when alive,emits a phosphorescent light, 
and shines in the dark ; it stains the 
hands with a violet or purple dye ; in¬ 
habits most seas. 

The snail not only has other small 
animals living on the surface of its body, 
as lice, hr. but it is also infested with 
inte.^tmul worms. 

SNAIL, the Slug, Naked snail, 
or lAmax, a genus of molluscous worms, 
consisting of lifteen species, six com¬ 
mon to our own country. The follow¬ 
ing are the chief: .the ater, or Jilack 
slug, has the body black, and furrowed 
with dee[) wiinkles; four or five other 
varieties, from a little lariation m the 
colour; found in woods, meadows, 
fields, gardens, &c. ; from one and a 
half to five inches long. The ayreslis, 
or Rustic slug, has the body whitish, 
with black feelers ; several varieties. The 
variety having a j ellowish shield, and, 
perhaps, several others, has a power of 
secreting a large quantity of mucus, 
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and forming it into a thread like a {ipi- 
der’a web ; by thew? means it often sus¬ 
pends itself, and descends from the 
itranches of trees. The variety with 
scattered black specks, has been occa¬ 
sionally swallowed by consumptive per¬ 
sons } but we presume mucilage may be 
obtained in a more agreeable shape. 

The best preventive of the ravages of 
both the garden and slug snails, is 
slacked lime, or sifted coal ashes j the 
lime is most effectual when sprinkled 
on the plants. They cannot easily crawl 
over coal-ashes, and, therefore, these 
should he sprinkled on the surface of 
the ground, and on tlie paths. Unt the 
best method of destroying them, is col¬ 
lecting iheni by ihe hand and pouring 
boiling waler on them. 

•Snake. See Skui'KNT. 

SNAlvE-GOUltD, or Tridiasan- 
tfics anguina, u species of the genus 
TRicosANTHt;s. of which seven have 
been enumerated ; one a native of St. 
Domingo, the rest of the East Indies. 
The first-mentioned species is a Chinese 
annual, tvith round, oblong, incurved 
fruit, occasionally found in our own gar¬ 
dens. 

SNAKE ROOT, Virginian, the 
root of the Arislohchia serpent aria, a 
native plant of North America, from 
Pennsylvania to Florida, and flowers in 
August. The root Is perennial, and 
consists of several bundles of fibres at¬ 
tached to a contorted horizontal trunk, 
from which several steins arise, about 
ten inches in lieight, slender, crooked, 
and jointed. The leaves aie tlnn, cor¬ 
date, entire, pointed, trinerved The 
flowers arc biowni>h purple. 

The dried loot is brought to this 
country mi bales ; ‘t has an aiomatie 
odour, somewhat like valerian, lint le-s 
ilisagreealile ; and a sharp, warm, bitter 
taste, resemliling, in some degree, cain- 
plior. It IS a stunulaling diaphoretic 
and tonic, and is heneficinlly employed 
in typhous fever. It is also found 
to increase the efficacy of the bark in 
agues. See Ague. It should never be 
given in an inflammatory state of the 
M stein. It may be administered in 
substance, or in infusion, made by ma¬ 
ll du 
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cerating four drachms of the bruised 
root in twelve fiuidounces of boiling 
water, in a covered vessel, for two hours, 
and straining. It should not be given 
111 decoction, as boiling dissipates its 
essential oil, on which the virtues of this 
root chiefly depend. The dose of the 
powdered root is from ten grains to 
twenty, or even thirty ; of the infusion, 
from one and a half to two fiuidounces 
every fourth hour. 

Tincture of snake-root: Take of snake- 
root bruised three ounces; proof spirit 
two pints. Macerate for fourteen days, 
frequently shaking, and filter. This is 
a useful addition to the infusion of hark 
in typhous fevers, gout, and periodic 
head-ach. The dose is from half a 
fluidrachni to two drachms; when taken 
in water it may be given in still larger 
doses. 

Snake-root, the rattle. See Rattle- 
Snakk Hoot. 

SNAKE STONE, Serpent-stone, 

or Cornu amnionis, a species of petnfietl 
nautilus, found in vmious parts of this 
country. 

Snake weed. See Po i. ygon UM, Bis¬ 
tort, and Buck-wheat. 

SNAP-DRAGON, Toad-fi.ax, 
Cauf’s snout, or Antirrhinum, a genus 
of plants, consisting of seventy species, 
which may be thus subdivided ; leaves 
angular, capsules uumy-valved,—leaves 
Opposite, capsules many-valved,—leaves 
alleriiate,capsulesmany-valied,—corols 
without spur, capsules perforated with 
three pores,—leaves pinnatifid. Every 
quarter of the globe afl'urds some of 
this numerous species. Those indige¬ 
nous to our own country are the epm- 
iu/aria, or Ivy-leaved toad-grass, found 
on old walls ; — the <purium, or Hound- 
leiived fluellin, found in corn-fields;— 
there/)en.t, or Creeping toad-flax, found 
on chalk hills ; — the minus, or Small 
toad-flax, fiuind in corn-fields;—the 
linaria, or Common yellow toad-flax, 
found in hedges ; — the majus, or Greater 
snap-dragon, found on old walls ;—the 
orontium, or Small snap-dragon, or 
Calfb snout, found in corn-fields ;—the 
urvense, or Corn blue toad-flax, found 
also ill corn-fields. Some of these are 
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ornamental flowers, and are most readily 
propagated by seeds. But except as 
flowers, none of the tribe are of any im¬ 
portance. They may possibly, how¬ 
ever, be useful in dyeing. 

Sneeze-tviirt. See Yarrow. 

SNEEZING, a convulsive motion 
of the muscles of the breast, whereby 
the air is expelled from the nose with 
much vehemence and noise. It is pro¬ 
duced by an irritation of the upper mem¬ 
brane of the nose, either by acrid sub¬ 
stances floating in the air, or by stimu¬ 
lating medicines, or crrhines. 

Sneezing may be sometimes advan¬ 
tageously excited in certain afl'eclions 
of the head, eyes, &c. or when foreign 
bodie.shave been accidentally introduced 
into the nostrils of children. But it is, 
nevertheless, an effort, that if made 
often and long continued must do harm, 
and, therefore, it ought never to be 
wantonly resorted to. 

Snipe. See Curlew. 

SNOW, a well-known substance, 
formed by the freezing of water in the 
atmosphere. The chief use of snow ap¬ 
pears to be to shelter wheat and other 
vegetables from the severity of winter 
frost; as it is rarely colder than the 
freezing point below its immediate sur¬ 
face. For the treatment of the mischiefs 
arising from the cold produced by 
snow, see Cold and Frost. 

Snotc-hail tree. See Guelder rose. 
SNOW-BUNTING, Bunting, or 
Emheriza, a genus of birds, compre¬ 
hending seventy-seven species, scattered 
over the four quarters of the globe ; 
bat chiefly found in Europe and Ame¬ 
rica ; six inhabitants of our own coun¬ 
try. They are distinguished by a conic 
bill, mandibles receding from each other 
from the base downwards ; the lower 
sides narrowed in, the upper with a hard 
knob. The following are the chief. 

The Nicalis, Snow bunting, or Snow 
bird, has the quill feathers white, the 
primaries black on the outer edge; tail 
featheis black, the lateral om-s white ; 
three other varieties, from a trifling va¬ 
riation in the colours; but in all of them 
the colon's vary with age, sex, or cli- 
niale ; most of tliem heing iiearlv white 
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in the winter, but the back and middle 
coveits black; they inhabit, duimg 
summer, in vast flocks, the north of 
Europe, Asia, and America; in winter 
migrate to a warmer climate ; they ap¬ 
pear in England before the setting in of 
frost and snow ; build in holes of rocks, 
and lay five wliite eggs spotted with 
brown. 

The Hurtulana, or Ortolan, has the 
quill feathers brown, the first three 
whitish at the edges; tail feathers brown, 
the two lateral ones black on the outer 
side ; three or four other varieties. In¬ 
habits Europe ; six and a quarter inches 
long; feeds chiefly on panic-grass; 
grows very fat, and then esteemed a de¬ 
licacy ; lays twice a year, four or five 
grey eggs in a low hedge, or on the 
ground. 

The Citrinella, or Yellow hammer, 
has the bill black ; tail feathers black¬ 
ish ; crown, cheeks, and fiody beneath 
yellow, above greenish black ; inhabits 
Europe, six and a quarter inches long; 
builds sometimes on the ground 5 some- 
titnes in low bushes ; nest very deep ; 
eggs whitish purple, with irregular 
blackish spots and streaks. 

The Miliaria^ or Common bunting, 
is brown spotted beneath with black ; 
size of the yellow hammer; inhabits in 
flocks most parts of Europe during the 
autumn and winter ; builds in the grass. 

The Oryzivora, or Rice bunting, is 
black, crown reddish; tail feathers 
daggered 3 another variety olive brown, 
beneath yellowish. Inhabits Cuba, and 
migrates to Carolina as the rice crops 
advance, cormnitting great ravages; 
whence its name ; it afterwards proceeds 
to New York, to feed on the young In¬ 
dian corn ; sings well ; six and three 
quarter inches long! 

The Schwniculus, or Reed bunting, 
has the head black, body giey and 
black ; two other varieties ; one brown, 
cinereous beneath, the other white with 
dusky wings. Inhabits Europe and 
southern Siberia ; the second variety the 
Cape ; the third Astrarhan ; in marshy 
and sandy places ; suspend.s its nest like 
a haiiiinock ; eggs five, bluish white, 
with irregular purplish veins ; sings in 
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the night; song mucn odmired; five 
and three quarter indies long. 

SNOW-DKOP, or Gulanlhus» a ge¬ 
nus consisting of one species only, the 
Mvalis, growing wild in the orchards of 
our own country. This species, how¬ 
ever, affords tlirce varieties; the Com¬ 
mon snow-drop,—the Half double,— 
atxi the Double. The first is the ear¬ 
liest fiowering, then progressively the 
second and third. They are elegant 
ornatueiits to the borders of gardens, 
appearing sonietinies as early as Janu¬ 
ary. They will succeed in almost every 
soil and situation, and abundantly pro¬ 
pagate themselves by offsets fioin the 
roots. It 18 said that the roots may be 
prepared in the same manner us the or¬ 
chis for salep, and that they are also 
very nulrifious. 

SNOW-DllOP-TURE, or Chio- 
nanthus, a genus consisting of five spe¬ 
cies, natives of the East Indies, ^^’est 
Indies, and America. The eoiol is four 
cleft, the divisions extremely long; 
drupe with a striate nut. The chief are, 
the Virginiiina, a Carolina shrub, with 
white flowers and acute leaves 5 and the 
fompac/a, a (Caribbean tiee, fifteen feet 
high ; the leaves lanceolate, oblong ; pa¬ 
nicles trichotoinous, the last floweissuh- 
capitute. 

.snuff, a well-known preparation, 
the basis of winch h most commonly 
tobacco, reduced to powder, other mat¬ 
ters being incorporated with it, the chief 
of which are, we believe, lime, yellow 
ochre, and sal uinrnoniac. 

The taking of snuff may be occasion¬ 
ally beneficial, hut the constant prac¬ 
tice of taking it, deprives the snuff-sot 
of all Its medicinal advantages. To pro¬ 
test against a praclioe at once both dirty 
and disgusting, is all we cun do: for 
we fear little that we can say will liave 
any weight with those who choose such 
vulgar stimulation. 

Soai, or Sole. See Flat fish. 

SOAP, or Sapo, a chemical com¬ 
pound, produced by the union of any 
of the fixed oils with alkalies, earths, 
Of metallic oxides. The soaps thus pro¬ 
duced are of very dltVerent kinds. 

'J'lie comimiatii'U of an oil vuth an 
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alkali, uniformly produces a compound 
80 uole in water, and in which the cha¬ 
racteristic properties of oils and alkalies 
are destroyed or changed. Soap is either 
hard or soft; it is variously named, ac¬ 
cording to its colour and consistence: 
white, mottled, yellow, or soft soap, 
&c. All the kinds in common use are 
made, fur the most part, with fat and 
oil,combined with either potash orsoda; 
but prmeipaliy with soda, unless a soft 
soap is wanted, as potash liquefies upon 
exposure to atmospheric air, whereas 
soda effloresces. 

Neither potash nor soda can be ad¬ 
vantageously employed in making soap 
till they are deprived of the carbonic 
acid and the earthy matters with which, 
us they are commonly obtained in com¬ 
merce, they are combined. The pro¬ 
cess by which this is effectuated is as 
follows; 

Into a vessel or cistern, about eight 
feet square and one foot deep, is intro¬ 
duced quick limCf in the proportion of 
one-fiflli of the weight of oil intended 
to be converted into soapj water is 
slightly sprinkled over the lime when it 
th(‘n becomes hot and falls into pow¬ 
der; after which the soda or barilla, 
previously pounded, must be carefully 
mixed with it by means of a shovel. In 
order to favour the operation, a little 
water is occasionally added. As soon 
as the mixture is accomplished, it is 
transferred into tubs. In small establish¬ 
ments the vessels are made of white 
wood ; but in those which are on a 
larger scale, they are composed of stone 
lined with bricks, and sunk into mortar 
made of puzzulana or simitar earths. 
These cisterns are usually about tiv^- 
feet by four, and one and a half in 
depth. They are perforated at the lower 
part of the side next ilie work-house, 
with two holes which aie closed by stop 
cocks, or pegs of wood. Under each 
of thece vessels are reservoirs constructed 
with the same care, and intended for the 
reception and preservation of the leys. 
When the lime and soda are transferred 
to the tub or to the cisterns, a quantity 
of water is poured on the mixture, 
sufl’Cient to co\ev i^ t'f the Iniaht of 
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ftltout a foot and a half. After leaving 
the water in this state for several hours, 
it is drawn off into one of the reservoirs. 
This is called the first ley. Water is 
again put upon the mixture, to remain 
the same time, and afterwards to be 
drawn off as before. This is termed the 
second ley. The operation is repeated 
as long as ley of any power comes from 
the mixture. 

The ley is commonly used nostronger 
than to be able to sustain a new-laid 
egg. The oil or tallow is first boiled 
with a part of the ley, which may be 
diluted with water, till the whole forms 
a Boa[)y coinfiound. I’he stronger ley 
is then to lie added and kept slowly 
boiling, while a person assists the union 
by agitation. When it is sufficiently 
boiled, a separation will appear to be 
taking place ; the soap being at top and 
the watery fluid below ; to effect this 
separation completely, a quantity of 
common salt is added. The materials 
are usually boiled three or four liours, 
when the fire is withdrawn. The soap 
now floats at the top of tiie liquor, ami 
the ley beneath being of no further use 
is drawn off. It is then melted with 
another ley, and when a little boiled, is 
cast into wooden fmnies. When it is 
perfectly cold, the cakes are taken out 
and cut into convenient bars. 

The tallow for making soap is reck¬ 
oned very good, if I3cwt. of it yield, 
with alkali, a ton weight of soap. 

fVhite soap is made with olive oil and 
soda. Yellow soap with tallow and yel¬ 
low resin, in the proportion of ten parts 
of tallow and three and a half of resin ; 
these, if good, will make, with the ad¬ 
dition of the alkali, twenty of soap. 
Some of the fish oils are also, we believe, 
occasionally used in the manufacture 
of the inferior snaps. 

Mottled soap obtains its speckled ap¬ 
pearance either by dispersing the ley 
through the soap towards the end of 
the operation, or by adding sulphate of 
iron, oxide of manganese, or indigo. 

Windsor soap is the common white 
soap, scented with oil of caraway seeds, 
or other scent. Black soap, or soft 
soap, is made from fish oil and a lev of 
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potash, made in a similar manner as the 
ley of soda above. 

A cheap soap is sometimes made by 
using woollen rags, &c., and even the 
horns of animals instead of oil ; these 
substances being soluble in caustic ley, 
and by proper boiling form soap. But 
the smell is commonly very disagreeable. 

Soap is easily and completely dis¬ 
solved in water ; but in hard water it 
curdles, or is only imperfectly dissolved. 
A solution of soup iii spirit of wine is 
sometimes used as a test to discorer 
whether the water of any spring be hard 
or soft. If soft the solution will unite 
with it; but if bard the soap will sepa¬ 
rate in flukes. 

The uses of soap are so various, im¬ 
portant, and well known, that it is un¬ 
necessary to notice them. The soap ma¬ 
nufacturer is subject to severe regula¬ 
tion under the excise laws j he must also 
take out an annual license. The duty 
on hard soap for general consumption 
in this country is 3d per lb. 

Soap balls for washing the hands are 
made of various colours, by simply cut¬ 
ting white soap into small pieces, roll¬ 
ing them in vermilion, blue, or other 
colour, and squeezing them together 
into balls. They may be of course 
scented with whatever we may wish ; 
orris-root powder, &c. may also be ad¬ 
ded at pleasure. 

Castile snap is sometimes made in 
this country, and is, we believe, nothing 
more than the common white soap made 
either with tallow and barilla, or olive 
oil and barilla, and after it is poured 
out into the moulds, a small cjuantity 
of a solution in water of sulphate of 
iron IS mixed with it, to give it the mar¬ 
bled appearance which it always more 
or less possesses. 

But tlie best Castile soap which is 
imported into this country is brought 
from Marseilles, although it is also 
brought from Spain. The foreign ar¬ 
ticle is considered tiie best for medicinal 
use. Soap is generally regarded as pur¬ 
gative and lithuntri(iitic. Its powers, 
however, in both these intentions, are 
very limited. It is a very useful vehicle 
for many active medicines in the shape 
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of pills, as, by its means, they soon dis¬ 
solve in the stomach, Castilesoap is, we 
believe, also a useful tonic, chiefly 
by the quantity of iron which it con¬ 
tains. It may be also given to coun¬ 
teract the effects of metallic and other 
poisons; hut in such cases it would be 
better to use the common white or yel¬ 
low soap, than Castile soap. It should 
be given dissolved in water; a tea cup- 
full of which may be drunk at short 
intervtds, till good effects are produced. 
The dose of soup internally, is from five 
grains to half a drachm, made into pills. 

Soap is also employed externally in 
frictions to sprains and brui«es; it has 
also been recommended to be rubbed 
in a strong lather on the swelled bellies 
of children labouring uiuler mesenteric 
fever. Soa() enters into several inedi- 
rinul con.positions. See Ceuate, Li¬ 
niment, and Steers* Opodei.doc. 

Soap IS aUo a nsefiil vehicle lor ad¬ 
ministering many medicines in the 
shape of balls to horses. 

SOAP-BERRY-TREE, or Sapin- 
dus, a genus consisting of ten species, 
of which the two following are chiefly 
cultivated. The saponaria, or Common 
soap.berry-tree, niiurnied, with pinnate 
leaves, and lanceolate leaflets. It rises 
with a woody stalk, twenty or thirty 
feet high, with a branchy top ; flowers 
small, white, succeeded by oval black 
berries, of the size of cherries, having 
a saponaceous skin, and iiiclnsiiig a 
smooth roundish nut. These nuts were 
formerly imported for waistcoat but¬ 
tons; they are very durable. A na¬ 
tive of the West Indies. 'i*be ri- 
piduSy or Ash-h'oved soap-lrerry-tree, 
lius the stalk woody, rising twenty feet 
high; a native of the West Indies and 
Aniericu. Both these should be raised 
from seeds, procured from their native 
soil, and sown in small pots tiller! with 
rich earth, and plunged into a hot-bed ; 
the\ imi>t be well watered, aiul as they 
rise, gnuluiilly exposed to the air; but 
in tlve iintuinn removed to tlie green¬ 
house or bark-bed; in other respects 
tliey must be managed as other green¬ 
house plants. 

SO.AP-WOHT, Bruise-wobt, or 
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Sdponarioy a genus of plants compre¬ 
hending nine species, of which only 
one, the officinalis ^ a native of our own 
hedges, is cultivated; it has elliptical 
lanceolate leaves, stem a foot and a half 
high; the root perennial; the corol 
flesh or rose-coloured, varying to white, 
and sweet-scented ; it flowers from July 
to September. Two or three varieties ; 
chiefly the double-flowered and the hol¬ 
low-leaved. These are all readily in¬ 
creased by parting the roots, and plant¬ 
ing the partings, either in autumn or 
spring. The double sort affords va¬ 
riety ill borders; the hollow-leaved is 

«r ^ , 

employed in ornamenting rock-work. 

'riie roots yield by decoction a sapo¬ 
naceous liquid which, as well as the 
leaves, have been used by some persons 
as substitutes for soap. It has been 
occasionully used in medicine ; but we 
are not wariaiited in recoin mending it 
to the attention of our readets. 

SOCIETY, a voluntary association 
framed by a number of individuals for 
promoting their general benefit. See 
Government. 

Society also implies an association of 
individuals for ihe promotion of some 
particular branch or brunches of know¬ 
ledge, science, &c. Societies of this 
kind are numerous in Europe ; and in 
our own country, many societies, during 
the lust century, have been honoiirabjy 
and laudably distinguished as contri- 
biiting to the general mass of informa¬ 
tion, relative to the sciences, the arts, 
&c. Amongst these the Royal Societyy 
The Society fur the encouragement of 
ArtSy Manufactures and Commerce ; the 
Society for bettering the condition of 
the Poor, ^c. ^c., have, unquestiona¬ 
bly, effected much improvement in our 
moral and social well-being. It is to 
be lamented, however, that most of such 
societies are established on principles 
winch contribute to their degeneracy. 
Many of the societies in this coun¬ 
try, of an old date, appear to us to be 
sinking, or to havejsunk down into bo¬ 
dies, possessing the spirit of a close 
corporation, than which nothing can be 
more injurious to the developenient and 
expansion of the human intellects, or 
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to the progress of useful and nceessaiy 
knowledge. See Royal S<)(Ikty. 

Societyy Benejit. See Blnefit So¬ 
ciety. 

SODA, an alkali which exists in 
ubundance in various natural bodies. It 
is most usually, however, and most le.i- 
dily obtained fioin the ashes of many 
species of the Salnila, or Salt wort. See 
Kali and Barilla ; which lust is an 
impure sub-carliouate of soda. 

Till the discoveries of Sir Huy.PiiRY 
Davy, soda was supposed to be a sim¬ 
ple body, but the masterly skill dis- 
plu\ed in the use of the galvanic bat¬ 
tery, has demonstrated that soda con¬ 
sists of a base, or metal, to which the 
name sodium has been given, and oxy¬ 
gen. Sodium is obtained from soda by 
an operation analogous to that of pro¬ 
curing potassium from potassa. It is 
soft, malleable, and easily sectile. Its 
-|»ecilic gravity is 0.9. In colour it re¬ 
sembles lead 5 it fuses at 180", and is 
volatile at a white heat: it burns when 
lieatt'd in contact with air, and requires 
the same cautions to preserve it as po* 
lassinin. When it is thrown upon wa¬ 
ter It produces violent action, but the 
incful does not, iu general, iidlame; 
hydrogen is evolveil, and a solution of 
soda IS piociired. 

Soda, as it usually occurs in the la- 
boratoiies, is obtained from the sub- 
carbonate by the action of lime, as de¬ 
scribed under potash. When it is ex¬ 
posed to the air it soon becomes covered 
with an efflorescence of snbearbonate 
of seda. Its colour is greyish while, 
tind it requires a red heat for fusion. It 
is distinguished from pure potash by 
forming an efflorescent paste when ex¬ 
posed to the atmosphere ; whereas pot¬ 
ash, un ter the same cllcum^tallces, de¬ 
liquesces. It is powerfully caustic. 

Soda combines with the acids, and 
forms a variety of important bodies. 
With chlorine it forms common salt, or 
muriate of soda. With the sulpliune 
acid it forms sulphate of soda, or Glau¬ 
ber’s salt, &c. &,e. Soda is aUo used ex¬ 
tensively in the arts. With oils, tallow, 
&r., it forms soap. See Salt, Soap 
Ike. &c. 
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Many of the combinations of soda 
are used medicinally j the following are 
the chief: 

Snbearbonate of soda. Take of im¬ 
pure soda, (harilici,) in powder, one 
pound; boding distilled water four 
pints. Boil the soda in the ivater for 
half an hour, and filter the soUitioiu 
Evaporate it to two pints, and set it 
apart, that crystals may form. Throw 
away the liquor that remains. These 
are the directions according to the Lon- 
<!ou College ; but a pure sub-cuibonate 
of soda is now niiinufaetiired on a great 
scale by the decomposition of sulphate 
of soda, and of muiiate of soda, which 
will most probably superi-ede llie pro¬ 
cesses of the pli.irmacopceias. 

Subcurbonale of soda bus n mild ul- 
calescent taste, and changes the vegeta¬ 
ble blue and red colours to green. Its 
crystals are large transparent octoc.- 
drons, which effloresce when exposed to 
a dry air, and crumble down into a 
white powder. It is soluble iu two parts 
of "atcr, at Co'^. It is antai-id and do* 
obstrufc>i^A'>nd less acrid than siibcar- 
brc'ate of pouish, and hence is in more 
general use in tlyspepsia and acidities 
of the stomach, and m sciofulods .illVc- 
tions. It has latterly been leeomim nd- 
ed in booping-eiuigh ; it should, in tins 
complaint, be first given, after the slo- 
inacli and bowels haie been duly eva¬ 
cuated, iu fombmation with i|icca<‘u-' 
aniia and opium ; ami aftcrwaids, wl'.ci> 
the cough has abated, with iii\ rrli and 
Pernvi.m baik. ’flic dose is I'tom leu 
grains to one dradiin, twice or tin ice a 
day. 

'^J'hc sub-carbonate of so<!a may lie 
rediued to a powdt r by lic.iiiiig it in 
a clean iion ves.sel, ugtil it becomes per¬ 
fectly dry. In this state it may be given 
in pills; and has been found nseriil ni 
calenliiiis complains, tmd other urminy 
all'eclioiis. 'file dose js from ten grains 
to lifteen, thice times a da). It may be 
made into pills with soap. 

Water of snper-corInmate if Aodn, 
commonly called Mala water, 'i’ake of 
water ten jioiinds; sub-caibonnle of 
soda two ounces j dissolve, and subject 
the solution to u stream of carbonic acid 
4 D 
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gas, obtained from three ounces of car¬ 
bonate of lime, and the same quantity 
of sulphuric acid, with three pounds of 
water, gradually and cautiously mixed 
together. It may be conveniently pre¬ 
pared in Nuoth's apparatus. But if a 
larger quantity of it be required, an 
apparatus capable of aflbrding a great¬ 
er pressure will be requisite. It must 
be pre.served in well-corked bottles. 
This preparation is milder and plea¬ 
santer than the water prepared witii sub- 
carbonate of potash. It IS manufactu¬ 
red in London on a great scale, and of 
a much superior quality to any which a 
private individual can prepare ; and is 
in very general use as a cooling bever¬ 
age. fl.df a pint of it poured over two 
table-spoonfuls of lemoii-juue, sweet¬ 
ened will) a little sugar, forms an agice- 
able efFervesemg diaiiglit ; and the same 
quantity pouied upon two ounces of 
boiling milk, forms an excellent substi¬ 
tute for asses’ milk. 

Tartarized soda, tarirate of potassa 
and soda, or Rochelle salt, i.s a cooling 
and not very unpulataiile cathartic. It 
operates moderately, and is well suited 
to nephritic and puerperal cases. The 
dose is from one ounce to one ounce 
and a half, dissolved in any convenient 
vehicle. 

For Sub-borate of Soda see Borax. 

For Muriate of Soda see Salt. 

For Phosphate of Soda see Fhos- 
PHATE OF Soda. 

For Sulphate of Soda see Glauber’s 
Salt. 

Soda Water. See above. 

SODALITE, or Natrolite, a mi¬ 
neral hiHierto only found in Greenland. 
Its colour IS light green, and it occurs 
massive and crystallized in rbomboidal 
dodecatidni, It consists chiefly of sili¬ 
ca, alumina, and soda, with small por¬ 
tions of lime, muriatic acid, and oxide 
of iron. Specific gravity 2,378, 

It contains 23,50 of soda, in 100 
part.s; no mineral has hitherto been 
found containing so much soda as this, 
hence its name. 

Sodium. See Soda. 

SOIL, the surface or outward coat¬ 
ing of land, consisting of various earthy 
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matters, with a mixture of animal and 
vegetable substances in a state of par¬ 
tial decomposition, together with cer¬ 
tain saline and mineral ingredients. 
When these ingredients are favourably 
combined, it is admirably calculated 
to afford support to plants, to enable 
them to fix their roots, and to derive 
nourishment from the soluble and dis¬ 
solved substances contained m it, or 
passing into it. The stratum on which 
the soil is incumbent, is called the sub¬ 
soil. 

W'e have anticipated what we have 
to say relative to soils, in our article 
JliisuANDRY, to which, as well as to 
Manures, the reader will, therefore, be 
pleaseil to refer. For the mode of tma- 
i\smg soils see Davy’s Klemcnts of 
Agricultural ('hemistnj. 

SOILING, 111 husbaiulry, the feed¬ 
ing of slock ill a house, shed, or fold, 
with cut green food. 

V arioiis articles are used for this pur¬ 
pose, as tares and liuern; also barley, 
oats, and be.ms, all in a green state ; 
blit red clover, either alone or mixed 
with rye-grass, is the substance most 
commonly employed. 

The advantages of soiling are various. 
It is a great saving of land, as one acre 
of cut clover is equal to two pastured. 
It is a great saving of food : for whtii 
pastured, much of the crop is destroyed 
in various ways. It is likewise safer for 
stock ; as when tliev are soiled they are 
not so liable to accident.s as under the 
pasturing system. Soiling is also the 
means of obtaining a greater quantify 
of rich dung iliaii i an otherwise be ob¬ 
tained. The succeeding crop after ciit- 
clover IS also uniformly better than 
when it is pastured j ami the fences are 
not so liaiile to injury from the stock. 

Soiling, for working horses, is exceed¬ 
ingly beneficial, by enabling them soon 
to eat their fill without the trouble of 
seeking for food; by which they arfe 
enabled to rest considerably more than 
they otherwise can do. The experiments 
of soiling cattle have likewise been suc¬ 
cessful, Young steere become more 
tractable for work; for milch cows 
soiling answers admirably. Pigs may 
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he soiled on clover with much advan¬ 
tage ; and for this purpose there should 
be a patch of clover in the »;!irden of 
every cottager. Green beans aie a still 
more profitable article for pigs. 'Fhe 
Windsor sort are the best; and they 
should be planted at difterent times, 
to have a regular succession of them. 
Horses and cattle are also fond of them. 

There is ceitainly no mode by winch 
cultivated grasses will answer so well as 
by soiling. 

SOLDER, a metallic cement used 
chiefly by plumbers ; it is also iiM-d liy 
tin-inen, gohlsiiiiths, &c. It is a gene¬ 
ral rule with lespect to solder, that it 
should always be easier of fusion than 
the metal which is intended to be sol- 
dtaed by it ; next to tins, care must be 
taken that the solder be, as far as posn- 
ble, of the same colour as tlie metal in¬ 
tended It) be sohleied. 'fhe sojt solder 
of pinmbeis is compostd of tin and 
lead, 111 eijual jiaits, fused together; 
after winch it is run into moulds in 
shape not unlike a i;iidiron. For com¬ 
mon purposes a mixture of pewter and 
lead 18 geneially used. 

Solder is also made of gold, silver, 
eopjier, and bismuth, for the vaiions 
liner processes in the arts. Silver sol¬ 
der is generally composed of siwen 
parts silver, and one of brass, or copper. 

.Gold solder consists of gold, ami a 
small portion of co})per. Gold is also 
an excellent solder for the finei kinds of 
iron and steel iiisti iiments. 

Sole. See F’lat Fish. 

SO LITU DE, the !.tate of being alone. 

Notwithstanding occasional letiie- 
ment from the world and from society 
is exceedingly useful both to our men* 
tai and corporeal heiltli, yet, a com¬ 
plete seclusion from mankind, and a 
withdrawing from the perfc^mauce of 
useful, iinportaiit, and necessary du¬ 
ties, from the sellish desire of avoiding 
trouble, and escaping from pain, 
is neither coniiueiidable nor just. 
And, however the grand and remote 
scenes of savage nature may delight 
and astonish for a season, they are not 
fit for the continus)' residence of man. 
The most amb‘'‘ s, the most naturally 
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independent must, at times, descend 
from the lofty, but solitary and barren 
tracks of his greatness, to solace himself 
with the lowlier, but kindlier chanties 
of life* Deserts and solitudes may be 
endured for a time, hut, sooner or later, 
we shall feel the want of, and languish for 
tlie intercourse of, our fellow creatures, 
for the sweet interchange of human uf* 
fection, for the comforts and elegancies 
of polished life, and return to them 
with enhanced eagerness and xest, And 
ultiiough, 

“To fly from need not be to hate mankind 
yet— 

“The sphere for aetioii i.s the sphere for man* 
SOLOMON’S SEAL, (he SwefT 
SMEI.MNG, or Convalluriii polt/i'onafUMt 
a native perennial plant, growing in 
mountainous woods, and the fissures of 
rocks, cliieilv in Yorkshire; flowering in 
May and .luiiP. The roots have been, 
in time of scarcity, converted into bread ; 
and tlie [ilaiit was formerly in the mate'. 
ria medic, 1 , but is in no lespect of any 
importance. Another species, called 
eonralinria multiflorUf or Common So« 
loinon’s seal, may al.so be mentioned. 

SOLUTION, in chemistry, an inti* 
mate commixture of a solid body with 
a fluid. 

The following salts, dissolved in eight 
ouneifi of distilled water, in the propor-* 
tions set down. . 

02 dr. 

Refined sinuir.24 . .0 


Sulphate of Iron ...9 .. 4 

-Copper . [) .. 0 

-Zinc.4 ., 4 

-Magnesia.4 , .0 

Nitrate of Potash. 4 .. 0 

Tartrate of Potash. . 4..0 

Muiiate of Soda.. !... 4 

Sulphate “f Soda. 3 .4 

Alum . 2..4 

jriateof Ammcnia. 2 .. 4 

Sulphate of Potash. 1 ..4 

Carbonate of Ammonia .. 1 ..4 

Acetate of Lead.. 1 ..2 

Supertartrate of potash.... 1 .. 0 
Though water takes up only a certain 


quantity of one kind of salt, yet, when 
saturated with one, it will still dissolve 
some portion of another* 
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SOMNAMBULISM, a cliseasedistin- 
gaialked by the patient’s walking in Ins 
»ieep, and performing rnanv actions as 
if he Were awake. 

It may arise from the same causes as 
the Incubus, and indeed generally does 
so ; but it may also arise from some 
powerful affection of the mind. 

In the cure of this complaint reference 
to the cause is absolutely necessary. If it 
■originate from improper food, heavy 
suppers, the use of fermented liijuors, 
&c. such causes must be of course avoid¬ 
ed, and a light, and somewhat spare, 
though not debilitating diet, should be 
adopted. If from affections of the 
mind, whether grief or any other men¬ 
tal malady, our attention must be di¬ 
rected to the removal of tliese, before 
we can expect a cure. In all cases 
of somnamiiulisin, attention to the sto¬ 
mach and bowels is essentially iieces- 
Bury ; the bowels in particular should be 
kept somewhat relaxed ; and all flatu¬ 
lent food and drink, must be at all 
times of the day most carefully interdict¬ 
ed. 

SOOT, a volatile black matter ari¬ 
sing from wood and other fuel along 
with the smoke ; or rather it is the 
smoke itself condensed and gathered to 
the sides of the cliiiniiey. Soot distil¬ 
led by a strong tire, yields ainmoiiiaand 
an empyreuma^ic oil, a couMcleiable 
quantity of fixed matter I'cmaiiiiiig at 
tiie bottom of the distilling vessel. If 
burnt ill an open tire, it flames, with a 
very thick smoke, whence other soot 
is produced. It is used as a material 
for making sal auiinuuiac, and also us a 
manure. 

SOO'I'IISAYER, or Mantis, a genus 
of liemipteMHis insects cunsisting of six- 
ly-fotii sj.enes, scattered over tlie globe, 
all exotics to this eouiitiy : two or three 
of them worshipped by the Hottentots, 
The most remurkable is ihegongyloUes 
of China. The insects of this genus 
possess a form the most romantic and 
extraordinary that is, perhaps, present¬ 
ed by any aniinuled being. From the 
singular manner in which they sit upon 
the four hind legs, having the two fore 
ones raised up and folded together, the 
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crcduioiis multitude have supposed 
that they weie holding intercourse with 
the Supreme Power in the exercise of de¬ 
votion; even in the south of France this 
superstition has piedominated. This 
opinion of tlieir sanctity has procured 
for these aiiiiiidls a protection to which 
they do not seem by any means enti¬ 
tled. 

SOi^HOllA, a genus of plants com¬ 
prehending twenty-five species, scatter¬ 
ed over America, the )shiiulsoflndia,und 
Polynesia. I'lie following me cultiva¬ 
ted : Thealufiecuriodes, or Fox-tail, Ifie 
australis, ov Blue, the/bic/oria, or JDy- 
ers, the alba, or White, the toinentosa, 
or Downy, the vcddenlahs, or Occiden¬ 
tal, the japonica, or Shiimig-lcavcd, 
the capcnsis, or Vetch-leaved, the au- 
rea, or Goldeii-flowcied, \\w mi/rlilifu- 
Ha or llniitid-leuved, and the /irptap/ii/f- 
la, or Seven-leaved sophoia. The 
last was formerly in the dispensatories, 
but now unheard of as a medrcine. 
The first five may be increased cither 
by seeds or parting the roots, and are 
hardy plants ; the rest are raised by 
seeds alone, and must be tieated as 
greeu-liouse plants. 

Sorb tree. See Pkar. 

SORE-THROAT, or Cynanchc, a 
complaint of vvliicli there are scvcial va¬ 
rieties, such as, the cynanvhe (onsillarisy 
Quinsy, or Jnflanimatoiy soie-tliioat. 
The cynanche maUgna, Malignant, pu¬ 
trid or ulcerous soic throat. The ey- 
iianclie inichealis, or Ciuiip. See 
Croup anu Infancy; and the ry- 
ntinehc penjltdu'a, or Mumps. See 
Mumps. 

'I'lie (juiusy, or iujlaminalory sore- 
throat, is dislniguished chiefly by suel- 
ling and inllanunation of the tonsils, 
S|>readmg along the velum, and the 
uvula ; i^is attended with pain and 
difficulty ofsvvuliovvitig ; a troublesome 
clamniiuess of the mouth and thioat ; a 
frequent but difliotilt excretion of mu¬ 
cus ; and there is also, most commonly, 
more or less fever. 

It IS sometimes produced by cold es- 
teriiallv applied, particularly about the 
neck ; bur is, we believe, rnorefre(|ueat- 
ly juodiucd by the same cause us 
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catarrh, see Catarrh. It affects chiefly 
the young and sanguine ; and a disposi¬ 
tion to it is often acciuireil by habit ; 
it occurs especially in spring and au¬ 
tumn, or at any other time when the 
changes of temperature are grfiat. It 
either goes off without or with suppu- 
lation ; and is rarely attended with 
any <langer. 

As this is strictly an inflammatory 
Complaint, at least in its first stages, a 
lliin and spare diet, such as barley-wa¬ 
ter, gruel, panada, iic. should beiimnc- 
diately adopted. The bowels may be 
openefl with a saline purge, such as 
Cilauber’s.or Epsom salts; and ail ani¬ 
mal food should be carefully avoided. 
If the fever is gieat a few ounces of 
blood may be taken from the aim, hut 
(his is in general by no means necessa¬ 
ry. Gargles have been recommended 
and sometimes are useful, but we <io not 
.advise reliance upon them. Tlie follow¬ 
ing gargle IS, perhaps, one of tlie best. 
Take of uuiri.itic acid thirty drops ; 
honey of roses two fluidoiiuecs; of 
barley-water six flnidouiiees. Mix them. 
A thick picc( of n.innel, rnoioteiied with 
the following limmenl, may he appli¬ 
ed externallv to the thro.it. Take of 
camphor two dr.iclims ; of olive oil one 
ounce ; of soliitiui! of auinionia tliice 
ounces. Dissolve the camphor in tiie 
-oil, and then add the solution of ainmo- 
ma. 

If, however, thisdiseapeshould put on 
alarming sympioins, a physician should 
be consulted, 

The putrid sore throat is generally 
beheved to be contagious, and has 
been observed to prevail equally in 
every situation and at every season ; 
and on exposure to the contagion, no 
age, sex, or eondition, isexernptfrom it. 
Jlut once having Innl the disease is said 
to be a delence against its future at¬ 
tacks. It is a daiiijerons and sometimes 
latal disorder, aiul appears to be a spe¬ 
cies of (yphus accompanied with the 
peculiar affection of tiie thoat. What, 
therefore, is said under Typhus and 
Contagion, is de.scrvuig of serious at¬ 
tention in this complaint. See those 
articles. 
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It is distinguished from the inflam¬ 
matory sore-throat, by a great depression 
ofspints, sickness, and sometimes vomit¬ 
ing ; the pulse is quick, small, and flut¬ 
tering, though sometimes heavy and 
undulating j the fever is also great ; 
the throat much swelled, sometimes 
threatening strangulation, and the parts 
slough ofl' leaving ulcers more or less 
deep ; delirium and coma are often 
attendants on this disease, which is ge¬ 
nerally at its height about the filih or 
sixth day in young persons j in older 
not so soon; the crisis sometimes not 
being till the eleventh or twelfth day. 

As no person should attempt to he 
his own physician in this complaint, tlie 
ailvise of an experienced one should at 
once be obtained. 

We may add, however, that reliance 
should not he placed upon gargles and 
local applications alone ; the disorder 
affects the whole system, and must be 
cured by medicines affecting it general¬ 
ly, ratlier than locally. Opiates and 
aimnoiiia will frequently be of service. 
The former, where the irritability is 
great; and the latter, when considera¬ 
ble t'.rpor aiul coma is present, to rouse 
the d oiinant energies. 

Sorrel. See Dock. 

Sorrelt the wood. See WoOD-SoR- 

RI.L. 

Sorrow. See Affliction, Anxie¬ 
ty and Grief. 

Soul. See Mind. 

SOUND, the vibrations of sonorous 
bodies communicated to the air, and 
wliieli, by the impressions thus made on 
the ear, excite the sensation which we 
call sound. 

The usual medium cf sound is the 
air : for in a receiver Exhausted of air a 
bell can scarcely be heard at all. When 
the air is condensed the sound is louder 
in proportion to the condensation or 
quantity of air crowded in. And al¬ 
though it has been said that the velori- 
ty of sound is tlie same, whether it goes 
with the wind, or ag.nnst it, we have 
had frequent opportunities of knowing, 
by the most iiidiihitalile evidence, tb.it 
of on r .senses, that, 1 lie sound of hells 
for instance, is not conveyed so far 
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figamst a curreiit of wind, as with it. 
Wedo not know the exact ililierence, 
but, probably, it is as one to two : that 
is, sound with the wind, is carried dou¬ 
ble the distance which it is carried when 
conveyed against it, so as in both cases, 
to become audible by the human ear. 

Sound, it is now generally assumed, 
passes through 1142 feet of air in a 
second of tune, or 13 miles in a mi¬ 
nute, Distances may, therefore, be 
calculated by sound, with some ap¬ 
proach to accuracy. If a person’s pul¬ 
sations of tlie artery at the wrist, be 75 
in u minute, of course, sound passes 
13 miles during these number of pul¬ 
sations, or a league iii 20 pulsations, 
and hence the distance of objects may 
be found, by knowing the time the 
sound takes iu moving from those ob¬ 
jects to an observer. Thus, for exam¬ 
ple, on seeing tlic flash of a gun at sea, 
if 34 beats of the pulse at the wrist 
weie counted before the report was 
heaid, the distance of the gun is easily 
found by dividing 54 by 20, which 
gives 2,7 leagues, or about 8 miles. 

SOUND, an nistruiueiit used by 
surgeons, and intiuduced thiough the 
uiethia, to discover wlietlier there be a 
stone iu the bladder. 

SOUNDNKSS, in farriery, a term 
applied to horses which are not lahour- 
i|)g under any defect or disease. It is, 
liowever, so luderimte, that constant 
disputes exist between the buyers and 
sellers of horses, on account of tlie dif¬ 
ferent meanings of the term ; and the 
lawyers do not appear to have contri¬ 
buted to settle the matter. An inex¬ 
perienced purchaser of a horse, should 
always procure the assistance of a pro¬ 
fessional person ; .and if such cannot be 
bad, he should have a receipt from the 
person of whom he puichases it, in the 
following form ; 

Received the day of———18—, of Mr. 
——, the sum of——, for a (bay) 
gelding, (or mare, or horse) warranted 
sound, free from vice, or resliveness of 
every kind, both m and out of the sta¬ 
ble ; not a crib-biter, ami between five 
and SIX years old. 

Rut we are not sure tluit even this 
Mli 
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precaution will always secure the pur¬ 
chaser from trouble. 

SOUP, a strong decoction of beef, 
veal, or other animal substances j and 
which is generally seasoned with aroma¬ 
tic vegetables, pepper, See. 

Soups, as they aie commonly served 
up at the tables of the opulent, are, 
perhaps, the most injurious dishes 
which ever enter the human stomach. 
Not content with a strange mixture of 
vatious ingredients, the cook too ofien 
adds flour to them, in order to give 
them greater consistency, than winch 
nothing can be more mischievous. See 
Beef-tea, and Broth. To soup, 
however, when prepared from animal 
food alone, without the addition of any 
condiment, salt excepted, there can be 
no objection, when eaten occasionally, 
as a variety of aliment} but that a 
dish of soup should always precede 
more solid aliment at dinner, and that 
the appetite should be tlius tempted 
by various dislies, is repugnant to every 
idea of liealth,and most lujuiious to the 
stomach, and the process of digestion. 

Portable ■'>oup is a kind of cake, 
formed by dissolving the gelatinous 
parts of animal substances, by boding 
in water, sliunmig them, and after¬ 
wards ciapoiating the wliole of the wa¬ 
ter. The following i> said to be the 
best mode of |)reparing this useful sub¬ 
stance : Take four calves feet • a leg of 
beef, Igllis. Boil tliem in a suflicieiit 
quantity of water, and let the skum be 
taken oil'; after which let the soup be 
separated fiom the meat, by straining 
and pressing. The meat is then to be 
boded a second time in other water j 
the two decoctions being added toge- 
thei, must be left to cool, in order that 
the fdt may be exactly separated. The 
soup must then be claritied with five 
or six whites of eggs : a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of common salt should also be ad¬ 
ded. The liquor is then straiued through 
flannel, and evaporated in a water- 
bath, to the consistence of a thick paste, 
after which it is spiead upon a smooth 
stone, then cut into c«kes; and last¬ 
ly, dried in a stove, until it becomes 
brittle } these cakes are kept in well- 
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closed jars or bottles. They will keep 
many years. When intended to be used, 
the quantity of half an ounce is put in¬ 
to a large glass of boiling water, which 
is to be covered and set upon hot ashes, 
for a quarter of an hour, or until 
the whole is dissolved. It will form 
an excellent soup, and requires no ad¬ 
dition but salt. It is peculiarly well 
adapted for sea voyages. 

Sour Croute. See Crout. 

Sour Gourd. See Gourd, sour. 

Soui/iernwood. See Mugwort. 

SO\ EREIGN, a gold coin lately 
issued in this country, value twenty 
sliillings. 

The weight of this coin, when issued 
from the mint, is five pennyweights 
three grams. lint it is legally cunent 
if it weigh only five pennyweights 
and two and three-()uarler grains. 'I'lie 
weight of a half soveieign is, of course, 
the half of these weights respectively. 
See CJouD. 

SOW, the female of swine. See 
SwiNi;. 

SOW-IIREAD, or Cyclamen, a ge¬ 
nus compiehendmg four species, tliiee 
of tliem natives of ilicSouth of Europe 
and Asia ; and om’, the Europoeum, with 
angular-tonthed leaves, indigenous to 
the shady woods of our own country. 
They are all low herbaceous peiennials, 
ivith tuberous roots j and when culti¬ 
vated with higlily ornamental and varie¬ 
gated flowers, freciuently accompanied 
with an exquisite fragrance. The spe¬ 
cies are best propagated by seeds ; the 
varieties by dividing the roots. They 
are easily cultivateti with a little care, to 
preserve the young plants from severe 
frosts. 

SOW-THISTLE. Hare’s Let¬ 
tuce, or Sonchus, a genus of plants, 
consisting of thirty-four species, chiefly 
natives of warm climates; the two fol¬ 
lowing common to our own country : 
the oleraceus, or Common sow-thistle, 
found in our wastes ; and the ccerulius, 
or Blue-flowered sow-thistle, found in 
our high pastures ; and both weeds in¬ 
jurious to other vegetables, 

SOY, or Soojou, a species of liquid 
condiment, iinporied from India, It is 
!J IJ 
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prepared from the leguminous fruit of 
the doUchos soja. See Cow Itch. It is 
an addition to our aliment, which does 
not seem to have any good qualities to 
recommend it. 

Spa-icater. See Mineral waters, 

SPADE, a well known implement of 
different shapes, used in gardening and 
liusbundry. 

Spain, Pellitoryof. See Pellitory. 

SPAN, the space from the end of the 
thumb to the end of the little linger 
extended : nine inches. 

SPANIEL, a variety of the/ami/tam, 
or House dog. Spaniels are of four 
kinds : two are the larger and smaller 
water spaniels, the other twfo are land 
spaniels. All these are frequently used 
by sportsmen, from their sagacity and 
exquisite powers of scent. 

Spanish broom. See Broom. 

Spanhh brown. See COLOUU-MAK- 
ING and Reddle. 

Spanish Jly. See Fly, THE Spanish. 

Spanish liquorice. See Liquorice. 

SPAR, or Spatum, a genus of earths, 
consisting of carbonate of lime, a larger 
jiorlion of carbonic acid gasaiid water ; it 
is!amellous,sbiuing,sort, lightish, break¬ 
ing intorhomboidal fragments; crackling 
in the fire. Twenty-three species have 
been enumerated, lli« chief of which are 
common spar, a Calcareous spar, found 
ill various parts of Europe; specular 
spar, Pellucid spar, a rhomboidal spar, 
found also iti various parts of Europe. 
Several species are either cellular, cylin¬ 
drical, or globular. Some are also in e 
shrub-like, ox coral form', tliese are found 
in Bohemia and Hungary ; the coral 
form also at St. Mawes, in Cornwall, and 
North Wales. Many of the species are 
crystallized, and these are found chiefly 
in lime-stune rocks in most parts of Eu¬ 
rope. Truncated nitre, or Crystalline 
spar, with perfect six-sided prisms, is 
found in Derbyshire and various parts 
of Europe, in mines. Sparry tufa, is 
found in the mines of Deibyslilre, and 
other parts of Europe. Dog's tooth 
spar, or Ii regular iiitie, is found in the 
mines of Derbyshire and Cumberland, 
and other parts of Europe. 

Spar, the ponderous. See Baryths. 
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SPARROW, a name applied to se¬ 
veral birds of different genera. For 
Sparrow hawk, see Falcon • for Hedge 
sparroiv, see WaebleE; for House 
sparrow, see Finch j for Ring sparrow, 
see Finch. 

SPASM, a term often employed in 
medicine, and implying the same as 
convulsion. It consists in an involuntary 
contraction of the muscular tibres. 
When the contractions alternate vrith 
relaxations, which are frequently and 
preternaturally repeated, they are called 
convulsions. Spasms have been divi¬ 
ded into clonic spasms, which are 
the true convulsions, as in epiplepsy j 
and ionic spasms, in which the member 
remains rigid, as in locked jaw. See 
Convulsions, Epilepsy, Hysteria, 
Tetanus, &c, 

SPAVIN, a disease of the horse’s 
hock, generally causing lameness. Spa¬ 
vins are of two kinds, the bone, and the 
hog, nr blood spavin. The former con- 
Msts of a bony enlargement of the inside 
of the hock joint, towards the lower 
part; the latter of a soft but elastic tu¬ 
mour, a little higher, and more on the 
inside, or towards the bend of the joint. 

The most effectual remedy for bone 
spavin is firing j and if it he done at an 
early perioil ot tin disease, it often cures 
It. Ill obstinate eases the bony swelling 
is sometimes punctured in several places, 
and some blistering ointment mixed 
with a small quantity of corrosive sub- 
liuiatc rubbed in; this leaves a per¬ 
manent blemish, but sometimes elfects 
n cure. 

Bog, or blood spavin, does not often 
cause lameness. It is seldom cured. Re¬ 
peated blisteringis, perhaps, most likely 
to be beneficial. * 

Horses that are cat-hammed, or have 
their hocks inclining inward, are most 
disposed to spavin j this tendency is pro¬ 
moted by making the outer high*ir than 
tho inner heel of the shoe, a practice too 
common. Working a horse at too early 
an age is, also, another cause of spavin. 

Spawn. See IMut and Uok. 

Spi'itr, K/vii's. See Dapfouil and 
NaIU'I.v-Ds 

Siieaniunf. S* e Mint, 
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Spear wort. See CroW-FOOT. 
SPECIES, in natural history, a dis¬ 
tinct form of animals or vegetables, pro¬ 
ducing, by certain laws of generation, 
others like themselves, agreeing also in 
certain outlines, with the genus under 
which it is arranged, but differing in 
various minute particulars. See Genus. 

SPECIFIC, in medicine, a drug or 
coiiipofeitioii which is supposed to be 
peculiarly adapted to, or is infallibly 
efficacious in, the cure of certain disor¬ 
ders. The number of actual specifics, 
in the healingart, is, indeed, very small. 
The ignoiant and uninformed have, in 
all ages, been engaged in the fruitless 
sc'areh for specific inedieines, and the 
crafty and designing have not failed to 
take advantage of nnsus})ecting credo- 
lily. See Drug, Quackery, and 
Quai K Medicines. 

SPECIFIC GRAVITY, the rela- 
tive, comparative, or apparent gravity 
of any body in respect of that of an 
equal bulk or magnitude of another 
body, denoting that gravity or weight 
which is peculiar to each sjiecies, or 
kind of body, and by vvliieli it is dis¬ 
tinguished from all other kinds. For 
the specific gravity of the metals, see 
the respective aitides, 

SPECTACLES, anoptical machine, 
or contrivance, consisting of two lenses, 
generally made of glass and set in a 
frame, ami placed belorethe eyes to as¬ 
sist in defects of the organ of sight. Old 
persons, and all presbyopes, usespeetu* 
eles with convex lenses, to make amends 
for the flatness of the eye which does 
not make the rays converge enough to 
have them meet in the retina. 

Short-sighted persons, or myopes, use 
concave lenses to keep the rays from 
converging so fist, on account of the 
great loundness of the eye, which is such 
as to make them meet before they reach 
the retina. 

Those who stand in need of specta¬ 
cles, ought at first always to choose such 
as repn sent objects without enlarging 
or dimmishing them; and which, on 
being placed near the eye, exhibit 
pnnti-il i liaiacters dearly and distiuctly 
without straining the organs. It will, 
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tliercfore, in every instance, be advisa¬ 
ble to coiiMilt the artiht of whom the 
uiasxes are about to be purchased ; for 
although every person must eventually 
determine what lenses afford him the 
most accurate vision, the artist will thus 
be much sooner enabled to find those 
which are suitable for the sight. 

Short-sighted persons ought always 
to make a very gradual change in their 
spectacles, by selecting others which 
magnify a little more than the preceding 
pair, though somewhat less distinctly 
without obscuring the object. Thus 
their sight will be imperceptibly ini- 
firoved j and after making use of con¬ 
cave lenses, the defect of vision may be 
in process of time, entirely remedied. 
And as it would be difficult to meet, 
I'lther with a pair of glasses in the shops 
that exactly tit both eyes, or with a per¬ 
son whose organs of sight are both of a 
size and construction perfectly equal, 
it rationally follows tliat such an im¬ 
portant choice should he separately 
made with respect to each of these use¬ 
ful organs. 

Spectacles are generally transparent 
and colourless j .dthougb sometimes 
green lenses are preferred by those whose 
e\es:ire miuble to support a vivid light. 
Siicli colour is supposed to be most 
soothing to the human eye, tlioiigli it 
tends at first, m some degree, to darken 
the object. Hence this shade will prove 
beneficial only to those who have strong 
but irritable eyes 5 nor should such per¬ 
sons use it, if light-coloured objects as¬ 
sume a reddish tinge after having tried 
the experiment for a few days. In ail 
cases, however, spectacles ought to be 
employed only in writing, reading, or 
other occupations which render this ar¬ 
tificial aid necessary. See Eye and 
Sight. 

Speculum. See Tei.fscope. 

SPEKt'H. We have anticipated 
wliat we have to observe relative to this 
subject, under our articles Language 
and Mind, to which, as well as to 
Reading, the reader will be pleased to 
refi r. 

SPEEDWELL, or Veronica, a ge¬ 
nus of plants comprehending fifty-seYcn 
1 Ml 
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species, scattered over Europe, a few 
over New Zealand; seventeen found 
wild ill the woods, pastures, mulshes, 
ditches, or on the mountains of onr own 
country. They are sub-divided into. 
Flowers .spiked,—Flowers in a racemed 
corymb,—Peduncles with a single flow¬ 
er. The following are cultivated ; the 
Siberica, or Siherian,—the Virginica, 
or Virginia,—the spuria, or Bastard, 
—the marilima, or Sea,—the hyhrida, 
or Welsh,—the tongifolia, or Long¬ 
leaved,—the inclsa, or Cut-leaved,—the 
decussata, or Cross-leaved,—and the 
officinalis, or Officinal speedwell. This 
last is also called Common speedwell, 
Male speedwell, and Fluellin. There 
are also two other species, the becahunga, 
or Brook-lime, and the chamcedrys, or 
Wild Germander, which were formerly 
in the materia medica. 

The Officinalis has been considered 
useful in coughs and asthmatic com¬ 
plaints, an infusion of the leaves being 
drunk as tea. Brook-lime has also been 
supposed antiscorbutic; but none of 
the species of this speedwell are now 
esteemed. 

For another genus, called sometimes 
speedwell, see Germander. 

Spelter. See Zinc, 

SPERMACETI, or Cetaceum, is a 
substance o.btained from the cachalot, 
or spermaceti whale. See the next ar¬ 
ticle. It is found in the shops as a 
white, crystallized, friable, semi-trans¬ 
parent, unctuous substance, nearly in¬ 
odorous, and insipid. Its specific gra¬ 
vity is , 9433 . It melts at 112® of Fah¬ 
renheit, and at much higher tempera, 
lures evaporates very little alterei 
I ong exposure to hot air renders iC* 
rancid ; but it may*be again purified 
by being washed in a wunn ley of jiot- 
ash. It appears to be, in its general 
propertie.s, nearly allied to tallow and 
the fixed oils. It is of cour.se demul¬ 
cent and emollient, and is occasionally 
given in dysentery and irritations of the 
alimentary canal; but we can scarcely 
think it so good as olive oil, or even 
common mutton suet. It serves to give 
consifttency to ointments. The dose, 
when given internally, is from half a 
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drachm to one drachm and a half, rub¬ 
bed with sugar, and in the form of 
emulsion. When conitfined with water, 
by means of the yolk of an egg, it is a 
pleasant vehicle for tincture of opium, 
when the after-pains of partuiient fc» 
males are troublesome. 

As an article of commerce, and for 
making candles, sperma<'eti is of consi¬ 
derable imjiortuuce. It is brought to 
this country by shijis called South sea 
whalers, which traverse the southern 
latitudes of the Atlantic ocean, for the 
purpose of taking the spermaceti whale. 
When imported it is a spongy, oily, 
diity } ellowish, unctuous mass, and is 
obtained chiefly from the cavity of the 
iiead of the animal ; and is also separa¬ 
ted fmiii the (111 by tiltermg from bags 
piepaied Cor the purpose. It is puri- 
lied III the great way thus : The mass 
is put into liair bag**, and pressed be¬ 
tween pla'es of iron, rcjieatedly, till it 
becomes liard and brittle, and till no 
more oil can lie obtained from it. It is 
then broken in pieces, and melted with 
a considerable ((uaiitity of water j after 
boiling for a short time tin.* Mn|)iirities 
rise to the surface, and are skimmed 
off; a IVw of the inoie ponderous sink 
III the water. After being cooled and 
separated from tin water, it is put into 
fiesh water, in a large boiler, to wlilch a 
weak ley is added made from the alkali, 
know'll in commeree by the name of 
potn.vA, which issomewliat canstie; pearl- 
.isht's are not proper. It is lioiled in this 
ley for two or llnee hours, adding occa¬ 
sionally iiioie of tlie alkaline solution. 
1'lie tire is then withdrawn, the sj'-ern a- 
ceti taken oH’, and the wa'.er and impu- 
nlies are tliiown away. Tins pioeess 
generally ier|niios to be repeated tliiee 
times, when the -permaceti will become 
perfectly colourless, and transparent as 
wafer, and must of course be put in 
proper vt'ssels to cool; the kind gene¬ 
rally used are made ol' stone-wa e, about 
18 indies in diameter, and six indies 
deep. Wlieii the cakes are completely 
rold, they are cut into pieces, when the 
speimaceti assumes the appearance of 
flakes, as it is met with in the shops. 
Tins account was published by the au- 
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ihor of tliis book, in the Monthly Ma¬ 
gazine for August, 1809, where those 
who desire further particulars may ob¬ 
tain them. 

SPERMACETI WHALE, Ca¬ 
chalot, or Physeter, a genus of mam¬ 
malian Ashes, having teeth in the lower 
jaw, none in the upper. There are four 
species, as follow : 

The Macrocephalus, or Blunt-head¬ 
ed cachalot, without dorsal fin •, Hstuia 
on the neck : three varieties ; one black, 
back gibbous; another blackish ash, 
back gibbous j the third whitish, back 
smooth. They are said to inhabit the 
European seas, the coast of New Eng¬ 
land, and Davis’s Straits. But we be¬ 
lieve naturalists have been misled by 
commercial men in the history of these 
animals. They are caught, most com¬ 
monly, in the southern latitudes of the 
Atlantic ocean ; and, unless we have 
been misinformed, farther south than 
the tropic of Capricorn. 

The first variety is sixty feet long, and 
has foriy-six teeth in the lower jaw, re¬ 
ceived m sockets in the upper; teats 
retiactile. 'J'he second variety is from 
sixty to seventy feet long; head large, 
eyes small, teeth numerous. The third 
fifteen or sixteen feet long : colour yel¬ 
lowish white. 

The i'ortiiidable conformation of the 
mouth and throat of these animals, in¬ 
dicates an extraordinary degree of vora¬ 
city ; mid dissection confirms it; theie 
being found in it fishes eight or nine 
feet long. The .spermaceti, it appears, 
by the most recent account, is obtained 
chiefly fiom the head of the whale, and 
IS said to be its brain. Ambergris is 
also produced by, or obtained From, this 
iiuimal. Some persons say that it is 
found in the place where the seminal 
vessels of other animals are situated ; 
and, therefore, that ambergris is the 
true spermaceti; others tfiat it is found 
Ml a bag among the intestines. See Am¬ 
bergris. 

The Calodon, Lesser cachalot, or 
Round-headed cachalot, is twenty-four 
feet long, without dorsal fin ; a fistula 
on the snout; inhabits the Northern 
seas ; rarely the Scottish coast. 
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The Microps, or Sharp-uosed cachH- 
lot, has the dorsal fin loiif*;, upper jaw 
loof'er than the lower j two varieties ; 
teeth sharp, hooked :—teeth sharp, 
straight. Inhabits the Northern seas. 
The first is dark tawny, seventy feet 
longf j the second is blackish above, be« 
neaih whilisli; a high bunch on the up¬ 
per part of the back j teeth set in the 
jaw like a saw; from eight}'^ to a hun¬ 
dred feet long ; found at times on our 
own coasts. 

The Turns, or liigh-fiuned cachalot, 
lifts the doisal fin very long, sharp, and 
erect, reseinhling "^he mast of a vcs.sel 
inhabits the Northern ocean, and has 
been found I'u the Scottish coast; a 
hundred feet long. 

SPHACELUS, a moitification of 
any part. See Gangrene and Mor¬ 
tification. 

SPHINCTER, in anatomy, the 
name of .seier.il muscles, whose office is 
to close or shut the aperture around 
which they are placed, such as the 
sphincter am, the sphimter vesica;, 
&e. See ArdoMEN, Beadueii, and 

Re( TOM. 

Spice. See ALisricE, Bay, Ci.oves, 

(ilNGER, &C. &C. 

SPIDER, o\- Aranea, a genus of ap¬ 
terous insects, eoiiKistmg of one liuii- 
<lred and twenty-three species, distin¬ 
guished by a shoit mouth, horny jaws, 
the hp rounded at the tip ; feelers two, 
in-ciirved, jointed, and very sharp at 
tlie end ; those of the male clavate : an- 
teniidless ; ejes eighty rarely six ; legs 
eight; ahdoinen ovate, villous, and fur¬ 
nished at the tip with texloiial papillep. 
They are chielly inhabitants of Europe 
and America, and are sub-arranged into 
fifteen sections, accoiding to the posi¬ 
tion or the iiiiiiiber of the eyes. 

In every stage of their existence these 
insects prey vvith the most savage fero¬ 
city iipnii all other insects which they 
c.in overcome, and even upon one ano¬ 
ther. Fiom the papilhe at the end of 
the ahdoinen they throw out at pleasure 
a number of fine threads, which they 
unite 111 various vvays for the purpose of 
entangling their prey. They exfoliate 
their old skip every year, which is |)er» 
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formed by suspending themselves in 
some solitary corner, and creefiing out 
of it. They are infected by the sphex. 
aud iclnieuiuon. 

The largest European spider is the 
diadema ; it is reddish brown, the ab¬ 
domen gibbous, and marked with white 
drop-shaped spots, in the form of a cross. 
It IS often met with in trees in cur own 
country, and is a very beautiful insect. 
The acjuatica, is a curious insect, found 
in the fresh-water lakes of Europe, and 
diving to the bottom in search of its 
food. The acicularc inhabits South Ame¬ 
rica among tiecs, where it preys upon 
larger iiu'ccts, and even small birds, 
ilrojijiiiig into their nests, and sucking 
tiieir blood and eggs. It is of so enor- 
niDus a size tliat its fangs are eijual to 
the talons of a irawk, and its eyes capa¬ 
ble ol being set in tlie inuniier of lenses, 
and used as microscopes. 

Spiders have been considered in this 
country as natural baroinetcis. I'lius 
it is said that, if the weather be about to 
beeoine wet or vvmily, tlie spider makes 
the terininatiiig filaments winch support 
tlie web uncommonly shoit; and that 
when such threads aie made very long, 
the weather will remain serene for ten 
or twelve days, or imnc. Wlicn the 
sjiiders are totally iiiaLtive, iiiin, it is 
said, will certainly follow ; but if they 
continue to spin iliiring a shower it is a 
certain indication tliat tlie lain will 
speedily cease, and be succeeded by 
fine weather. 

SPIDER, the Long-legged, or 
riialangium opilio, a species of the ge¬ 
nus Phalangium, of which nineteen 
species have been enumerated. They 
arc without wings, and distinguished by 
a mouth with hornj; nian(hble.s ; feelers 
filiform ; eyes four, legs eight. 'J’liey 
are sub-divided into—month with a co¬ 
nic tubular sucker,—mouth without a 
sucker. The general form of this tribe 
lesembles that of the ciab. I^ike the 
crab race, too, some of the sijecies are 
terrestrial, some aquatic, and they have 
all a wonderful [lower of shaking ofl‘ a 
limb wlien entangled, and the whole 
animal in danger. The grussipes is dir¬ 
ty red; very miinite; inhabits the Eu- 
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ropean leai, and insinuates itself into 
the shells of muscles, and destroys the 
fish. The arenoides inhabits the Cape 
of Good Hope and southern Russia; 
its bite is extrenaely poisonous, and 
sometimes deadly. The cancroides in¬ 
habits Europe, in cellars, and other 
damp places, and is the little insect that 
^ets into our legs, and under the skin 
lu the summer season, causing painful 
itching. The best remedy for which is 
the solution of ammonia and oil applied 
to the part. See Liniment. The aearoi~ 
de$ inhabits America ■, its bite is said to 
be extremely painful and dangerous. 
See Poisons. The op«7io. Long-legged 
spider. Shepherd spider, or Harvest 
spider, the first-named species has an 
ovate abdomen, beneath whitish. It in¬ 
habits Europe and America, and wan¬ 
ders about by night. The legs are un¬ 
commonly long and slender. When 
caught by one of them the insect parts 
with it to save his body, and makes 
off’ without any apparent uneasiness. It 
is not known whether it has the power 
of reproducing the limb. 

Spider, the lied. See Tick. 

SPIDER-WORT, or Anthericum, 
a genus of plants comprehending fifty- 
four species, almost all of them Cape 
plants. The serotinum is, however, in¬ 
digenous to our Welsh mountains. 

Spigelia, or Indian pink. See Worm- 
Grass. 

SPIGNEL, Bald-Money, or 
JEthusa meum, is a native perennial, 
growing in mountainous pastures, chief¬ 
ly in the northern counties. The roots 
and seeds have an aromatic smell, and 
a hot, bitterish taste j they were for¬ 
merly in the materia medica, but are 
now unknown. . 

SPIKE, oil. OF, is the same as oil 
of lavender. But what is sold in the 
shops as common oil of spike, is merely 
oil of turpentine scented with that aro¬ 
matic oil, and tinged with some colour¬ 
ing matter. 

SPIKENARD, Nard, or Andro- 
pos'on nardus, a species of the genus 
Andropogon, a tribe of exotic plants, 
consisting of thirty-two species, the 
gicatcr nnmber natives of India. The 
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following are the chief: the schananthus, 
or Camel’s hay, and the nardus, the 
first-named species, Spikenard, Nard, or 
Sweet rush, highly celebrated for its 
perfume, but of little importance in any 
other way. 

SPINA BIFIDA, a tumour upon 
the spine of a new-born child, imme¬ 
diately about the lowest vertebrae of 
the loins and upper parts of the sacrum; 
at first it is of a dark blue colour, but 
as it increases in size, it approaches 
nearer to the colour of the skin. It is 
always attended with a weakness, or 
paralysis of the lower extremities, and 
requires the attention of an experienced 
surgeon. 

SPINACH, Spinage, or Spinachia, 
a genus of plants, consisting of two spe¬ 
cies, as follow : 

The Oieracea, or Garden spinach, 
with fruit sessile, unarmed, or prickly. 
Several varieties. The common spinach, 
intended for winter use, should be sown 
in an open spot in the latter end of 
July, if |)Ossible, when the weather is 
rainy. When the young plants are 
come up, the weeds must be destroyed, 
and the plants left about five inches 
asunder. They will be fit for use in 
October. The most advantageous way 
of gathering it, is to take off’ the longest 
leaves, leaving those in the centre to 
grow larger; by which means a bed of 
spinach will furnish a table the w'hole 
winter, till the spinach sowu in the 
spring is become fit for use, which is 
commonly in April. It seems to be 
similar in its properties to cabbage, but, 
we believe, less mitricious. 

The /Vra, or Wild spinach, is a na¬ 
tive of Siberia. 

SPINAL MARROW, or Medulla 
spinalis, in anatomy, a continuation of 
the medulla oblongata, occupying the 
hollow canal, or specu.s of the spine. It 
is composed like the brain, of a cortical 
and medullary substance ; and is covered 
by a continuation of the ilura-mater, 
pia-mater, and tunica arachnoda. It 
enlarges about the last vertebra" of the 
back, and the first of the neck, where 
the large nerves are given off' to the 
arms; it again enlarges in tlie loins, 
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wnere the crual nerves begin; tlie 
lower end of it with those and otlnr 
nerves is called cauda equina. The uses 
of the spinal marrow aie to give oft’ 
through various openings or channels 
in the vertebrae thirty pairs of nerves, 
called by different names accoidmg to 
their situation } cervical, doisal, lum¬ 
bar, and sacral. I'hese neivcs are the 
organs of sensation and motion to the 
trunk and extremities of the body. 

Wounds in the spinal marrow j)ro- 
duce loss of sense in all the parts which 
receive nerves below it, see below. 

SPINDLE TREE, or Euotipnus, 
a genus of plants, r-onsisting of seven 
species, scattered over Euiope, Asia, 
and America, of winch one, the Euro- 
pocus, Coimnon ])rick tnnber, Louse 
berry, or (.latteiidge tiec, is indigenous 
to the hedges of our own country ; it 
rises, with an upright stem, about ten or 
fifteen feet in height, having glabrous, 
opposite leaves. The Amcricanus, a 
native of Virginia, is frequently propa¬ 
gated in this country, and bears the 
change of climate well. The wood of 
the first species, cut while the plant is 
in blossom, is extremely tough, and is 
used by watch-inakcis for cleaning 
watches, and also by toy-makers for 
tooth-picks and other small wares. The 
berries arc said to be violently emetic and 
cathaitic ; and to sheep a deadly poison. 

Spiudle tree. Bastard. See Staff 
Trek. 

SPINE, or Spina, in anatomy, the 
bony column or pillar extending fioin 
the back pait of the head to the bottom 
of the back, or os sat'i um. Although 
composed of tweni\-fiinr bones callerl 
vertebra", in which is contained the 
spinal murroiv, it is vulgarly, !)ut im¬ 
properly, calletl the hack-bone. 

The veitebi.e aie sometimes partially, 
but hardly ever completely dislocated 
without liactnie. When dislocations oc¬ 
cur high up, they are attended with the 
same suuploms as dislocation of the 
head j when farther down, besides dis¬ 
tortion of the spine, paralysis ensues of 
every part of the body situated l)elow 
the luxated bone. In such accidents 
surgical assistance should at oncel>e hud. 
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The best, as well as the simplest m»- 
thod, however, of reducing it, is to lay 
the patient on his face over a c}lindri- 
cal boily, as a large cask, and at the 
same time to attempt to replace the 
bone with the fingers. If the bone be 
uiuch displaced, tliere is very little rea¬ 
son to hope for success. 

Spin ell. See Gem, 

SPINNING, the art of reducing 
silk, flax, hein]>, hair, wool, &c. into 
thread. Spinning is either performed 
on the wheel, or with a distaff and spin¬ 
dle, or with other machines proper for 
the several kinds of working. This im¬ 
portant operation lias been so much iin- 
pioved during the last half century in 
this country, by the adaptation of iu- 
geuioHS machinery, that it has super¬ 
seded the use of manual labour to a 
very great extent, so as to render cotton 
goods, m particular, cheap beyond all 
former calculation. See Cotton. 
Spircea. See Dropwort. 

SPIRIT, orSpiRiTS, aterm applied 
to liquids of very different qualitie.s. 
In the common language of life it most 
commonly implies any inflammable li¬ 
quor obtained by distillation from a 
variety of substances that have under¬ 
gone the vinous fcrmeutation. The 
substanceschielly employed arethefruit 
of the vine, from which is obtained 
brandy ; the .sicchariiie matter of the 
sugar cane, which yields rum j and bar¬ 
ley and other gram which gives us that 
variety which is known by the name of 
corn spirits, whiskey, geneva, or giii, 
and fur the most parts spirit of wine 
or ahohol. See AlaoHOE, Branut, 
Buiw'Ino, Distieeation, Fermen¬ 
tation, Gin, Rum, Spirit of wine, 
&c. , 

For the treatment of persons who 
have drunk spirits to excess, see Poisons. 

SPIRIT, III pharmacy and medicine, 
a term applied to various liquid prepa¬ 
rations ; chiefly to those which contain 
more or less ether or alcohol. The fol¬ 
lowing are the chief ordered by the Lon¬ 
don College ; 

Spirit of Ammonia. Take of proof 
spirit of wine thice pints; munate of 
ammonia four ounces subcarbonate of 
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potash six ounces. Mix, and by a gen¬ 
tle heat, from a glass retort in a sand heat, 
distil over a pint and a half into a re¬ 
ceiver which is kept cold. This is chiefly 
used for the preparation of other medi¬ 
cines. See below 

Aromatic spirit of Ammonia, com¬ 
monly called Sal Volatile. Take of cin¬ 
namon bark bruised, cloves bruised, of 
each two drachms; lemon-peel four 
ounces ; subcarbonate of potash half a 
pound; muriate of ammonia five ounces; 
rectified spirit of wine four pints ; water 
a gallon. Mix, and distil from a glass 
retort in a sand heat, six })int8. 

Or it may be made extemporaneously 
thus ; Take of spirit of ammonia one 
pint; of essence of lemon and oil of 
cloves, of each one drachm ; mix them. 
It should be kept in a bottle having a 
ground glass stopper. 

This is a useful stimulant in languors, 
flatulent colic, and many spasmodic 
affections. The dose is from half a 
fliiidruchm to one drachm, in any con¬ 
venient vehicle. 

Spirit of Cinnamon may be made by 
dissolving half a drachm of the essential 
Oil of cinnamon in one ounce of rectified 
spirit of wine, and afterwards mixing 
the solution with one pint of proof spirit. 
Or take a fiound of cinnamon bark 
bruised, proof spirit a gallon ; macerate 
for twenty-four hours an<t distil a gallon. 

For Spirit of Camphor, commonly 
called Spirits of wine and camphor, see 
SpiatT OF WINK. 

For Spirit of hartshorn, see Harts- 
itoRN, Ammonia, and Spirit of Sal 
Ammoniac, below. 

Spirit of I/orsc-radish. Take of fiesli 
ho I'he-radisli root sliced, orange peel 
dried, of each a pound ; nutmegs bruised 
halfun ounce; proof spirit one gallon ; 
water sufficient to prevent burning. Ma¬ 
cerate for tiventy-ibur hours ; and distil 
a gallon by a gentle fire. See HoRSK 
Raoism. 

For Compound S})irit of Juniper, see 
Juniper. 

For Spirit of Lavender, and Com¬ 
mand spirit of Lavender, see Laven¬ 
der. 

Spirit of Nitrous Ether, or Sweet 
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spirit of Nitre. Take of rectified spirit 
two pints; of nitric acid, by weight, 
three ounces. Add the acid giadiially 
to the spirit and mix them, taking care 
that the temperature during the mix¬ 
ture does not exceed 120*; then distil 
by a gentle beat in a glass retort from a 
sand heat, twenty-four fluidounces. It 
has an extremely fragrant odour, and a 
pungent acidulous taste. It is very vo¬ 
latile and inffamraable. It is refrigerant, 
diuretic, and antispasmodic. It is given 
in febrile affections to quench thirst, in 
doses from twenty to fifty drops in a 
cupful of water, or other convenient ve¬ 
hicle. In larger doses it acts as a gentle 
stimulant, relieving nausea and ffatu- 
leiice ; and also determines to the kid¬ 
neys, increasing the flow of urine. A 
mixture of equal parts of this medicine 
and tincture of opium, is often given 
with great advantage in <lo.ses of liom 
twenty to forty diops or more, in pnms 
of the loins, wheie theie is reason to be¬ 
lieve the kidneys are affected. 

Spirit of Nutmeg. Take of nntinegs, 
bruised, two ounces ; proof spirit a gal¬ 
lon ; water sufficient to [ircvent burning; 
macerate for tweriU-four hours ; then 
distil a gallon. See Nutmeg. 

Spirit of Peppermint may be made 
by mixing essence of pe()peruiint with 
proof spirit, in the proportion of one 
drachm of the essence to a pint of tire 
spirit. Or hy distilling from a pound 
and a half of dried peppermint, and a 
gallon of proof spirit with a sufficient 
quantity of water to prevent burning, 
and iiiuceraling for twenty-four hours 
one gallon. 

For Spirit of Spearmint, see Mint. 

For Spirit of Rosemar'j, see Rose¬ 
mary. 

Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, now called 
by the London CoWe^o Solution of Am¬ 
monia, by the Edinhurghdollege Water 
of Ammonia'. Take of muriate of am¬ 
monia cieht ounces ; lime newly burnt 
six ounces ; water four pints. I’oui (.ne 
pint of the water upon the lime, then 
cover the vessel, and set it aside for au 
hour ; dissolve the muriate of ammoniu 
in the remainder of the water whilst 
boiling, add to it the former mixture. 
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and again cover the vessel; after the li- this the dose, as a stimulant, antispas- 
quor has become cold, strain it and dis- inodic, and anodyne, may be from 
til in a glass retort, from a sand heat, twenty drops to a drachm, or more, in 
twelve fluidounces. The receiver should any convenient vehicle, 
be kept cold. This preparation is a lim- Spirit of Vitriol. See Sulphuric 
pid, colourless fluid, has a very strong. Acid, 

pungent odour, an extremely acrid taste, SPIRIT OF WINE, a name ap- 
and inflames the skin. Its specific gra- plied to that light, transparent, and 
vity should be only ,906'0. It should highly inflammable liquid, obtained 
be kept in bottles well stopped with from various saccharine juices, and 
ground glass stoppers, and in a cool other saccharine matter, by the vinous 
place. Its medical qualities are stlmu- fermentation, and by repeated dis¬ 
lant, antacid, and rubefacient. It is tillation and rectification. From its 
usefully employed,when largely diluted, having been formerly obtained chiefly 
in paralysis, hysteria, and fainting; and from wine, it was called spirit of wine, 
also in heart-burn, and acidities of the But it may be obtained, not only from 
stomach. It is applied to the nostrils wine, but from all kinds of nialt-li- 
in faiutings ; a rag moistened with it (juors, and cider, and perry, and also by 
and laid over the pit of the stomach, dissolving sugar in water, ami causing 
sometimes raises an instantaneous blis- it, by the addition of yeast, to undergo 
ter, and by inflaming the skin, is always the vinous fermentation, 
useful in spasms and gout in the sto- If ,i mixture of one part of sugar, 
niach. Combined with a small portion of four or five of water, and a little yeast, 
oil, it IS beneficially applied to iiiflam- be placed in a temperature of about 
matory sore throat, and as a friction in (>0° it soon begin-, to ferment, and gives 
rheumatism, &c. See Liniment. The rise to the same products as worf, 
dose, taken internally, is fiom ten to or grape-juice. And it will be found 
twentv drops in a large cupful of water that the only gaseous piodiiot is ear- 
or milk. bonic acid ; and, consequently, that 

Tins jirepavation, when combined with carbon and oxygen are tlie piineiples 
fetid animal oil, is called Spirit of w liich the saccharine matter loses dur- 
Hartshorn. ing the process. 

Spirit uf Salt. See Muriatic Acid. When any of the above-mentioned 
Spirit of itilpliuric Ether, or Sweet fermented liquois are disldle.l, they 
•spirits of Vitriol: take of snl|)huric afford a spirit which is impiegnated 
ether half a pint; rectified spirit of wine with, generally, some piculiar taste, in 
a pint; mix them. This may be used conse(|uence ehiedy of an essential oil, 
for the same po'-poses as ether ; but it whieli eomes over dissolved in the Il¬ 
ls mueli le>-s active. 'I'he dose IS from quor. Thus the spii it obtained from 
one fliiidtachm to three. wme is called brandij ; from the fer- 

('owpomd spirit (f Ether : take of inenfed juice of the sugar cane, rum ; 
spirit of sulphuric ether a pint; of and from wash, malt spirit. All these, 
ethereal oil, (see Etheri AL OIL,) two by the addition of potash, or some otliwr 
fluidraclmis ; mix them. This has been matter, to arrest the oil, ^e. on which 
usually called Hoffman's Anodyne their flavours depend, and by re-distil- 
I'muor ; and is stimulant and antispas- lation, or rectification, as it is most coin- 
inndic. The dose is from half a fluid- uionly called, } ield the article known 
drachm to two. Hoft'nian’s anodyim in commerce as spirit of wine, which, 
liquor is, liowevi r, not always prepared when in a very pure state, is called al¬ 
io this way. The following is, we be- coliol. Sec Alcohol, 
lieve, a superior anodyne: The difierent fermented liquors fur- 

Take of compound spirit of ether nishverydiftereut proportions ofalcnhol, 
one pint ; of crude opium one drachm. The following table iiy Mr. Brands, 
Di gest for three days and strain. Of ed.ibits the average proportions of al- 
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coliol by rneaxnre, in 100 parti 

of several kinds of wiik.*, and olhsr In 
quoin. 

Proportion of gpirit pei 
ront, by tneasuro. 

Li'sa .... 25'41 

Ruinin Wine . . Sj’I'J 

Marnala . . . ‘25*0.0 

Port . . . 2 ^P 9 G 

Madoira . , . 22*27 

Currant Wine 20 *.' 5 .'i 

Sherry . . . iy*i 7 

Teneiifl'e , , 19*79 

Constautiu, White . 1975 

-, Red . 18‘.92 

Liahoti . . . 18*94 

Malaga . . . 18*94 

Red Madeira . . 20*35 

Cape Madeira . . 20'51 

Cairavella . . . I 865 

Grape Wine . . 1 h*ii 

Vidonia . . . 19*25 

Claret . . . 15'10 

IVluhnsey Madeira . lG*40 

Rurgundy . . . 14*57 

Hock . . . 12*08 

Champagne . . 12 * 6 l 

Tokay . . . 9'88 

Gooseberry Wine . 11'84 

Orange'Vine . . 11*26 

Elder Wine . . 8 78 

C'ider, highest average . 9'87 

Ditto lowest . . . 5*21 

Perry . . . 7*26 

Ale {Burton) . . 8*88 

Ditto (Edinburgh) . 6*20 

Ditto (Dorchester . 5*56 

Brown Stout . . 6*80 

t.ondon Porter . . 4*20 

Ditto Small Beer . 1*28 

Brandy . , . 53'39 

Rum . . . 53*68 

Gin . . • . Sr6.) 

Scotch Whiskey . . 54'32 

Irish do. . * . 53*90 

The strength of such spirituous li- 
(pKcsas consist of little else than wa¬ 
if I inxi alcohol is, of course, ascertain¬ 
ed by their specific gravity, and may 
lie determined with tolerable accuracy, 
h\ the hydrometer. See Hydrome- 

TEtt. 

la the Philosophical Transactions for 
1794, Mr. Gilpin has given copious 
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and valuable tables of the specific gra¬ 
vity of mixtures of alcohol and water. 
These are extremely useful, but we 
cannot make room for them. lUO parts 
of alcohol, or pure spirit of wine, ap¬ 
pears, by the most satisfactory experi¬ 
ments, to consist of hydrogen 13'70 
Carbon 51'98 
Oxygen 34*32 
100*00 

Alcohol, in its pure state, or mixed 
in various proportions with water, is a 
powerful solvent of many saline sub¬ 
stances ; it dissolves many of the mu¬ 
riates and nitrates, but few of the sul¬ 
phates. The resins, soaps, extractive 
matter, and tannin, nearly all the vo- 
atile oils, and a few of the fixed oils, are 
copiously dissolved by it j so also are 
most of the acids. Ammonia, potassa, 
and soda, are very soluble in it. Hence 
its use and importance, both in the arts 
and in medicine. 

Spirit of wine is directed by the Lon¬ 
don College to be kept of two kinds : 
Rectified spiritt the specific gravity of 
which is, to that of distilled water, as 
835 to 1000, and which is presumed to 
contain of alcohol about 95 parts, and 
water 5 parts in 100. A pint, wine 
measure, of such spirit ought not to 
weigh quite 134 ounces, avoirdupoise. 
The rectified spirit of wine of com¬ 
merce, is rarely, if ever, found in the 
shops so pure and light, as the weight 
here set down. Proof spirit, the spe¬ 
cific gravity of which is as 930 to 
1000, and is presumed to contain 
about 55 parts of alcohol, and 45 parts 
of water in 100. A pint, wine-measure, 
should weigh not more than 15 ounces 
avoirdu poise. The specific gravity of 
pure alcohol is 796®. 

Neither aleohol nor rectified spirit 
can be coni'ealed at any known degree 
of cold. The combustion of alcohol 
produces no sooty deposition upon sub¬ 
stances held over it; the products of 
such combustion are, carbonic acid and 
water ; the weight of the water consi¬ 
derably exceeding that of the alcohol 
consumed ; 100 parts of alcohol af¬ 
fording 136 parts of water. When al¬ 
cohol is submitted to distillation with 
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certain Hi'idh, a pccu lur coiiipotinii is 
fornic<l calk'il ;t;THKK, whitli see. See 
also the precedn-f' article. 

Rectilied spirit is a very powerful 
stiinulaiit and antiseptic. In its undi¬ 
luted state, It is never exhibited as a 
remedy, but it is used for vaiious tinc¬ 
tures, and for makiiiu; proof spirit. 

Proof spirit may be made by inixint^ 
four parts by measure, of rectilied spi¬ 
rit, with three of water; and is, iiidred, 
a purer spirit than the proof spirit sold 
by the distillers ; this last frequently 
contaiinng oleous iiujiurities from whidi 
rectilied spirit is in great measure free. 
The qualities of the diluted are not 
different fiom those of the rectified spi¬ 
rit, except in degree. I’roof spirit is 
also, therefore, a powerful stimulanl, 
whether taken alone, or in the sluqie of 
tinctures, brandy, rum, geneva, &c. 
&c. All which, taken properly dilu- 
led, and in moderate doses, increase 
the general excitement, communicate 
additional energy to the muscular 
rthres, strengthen the stomach, and 
exhdaiHte the mind. But taken in ex¬ 
cess, they ate slow poisons, destroying 
the a( tion of the stomach, imlncing 
tleh.lity, and a train of nervous dis¬ 
eases, dropsy, liver <'Oiiiplaints, a mi¬ 
serable state of mind, and death. 

For the treatment of per^(ms who 
have takt'ii ardent spnits of any kind to 
excess, see Poisons. 

Spirit of wine and rfmiphor. 'Fake of 
camphor two ounces ; rectilieil spirit of 
wine one pint. Mix, that the cain[)hor 
may be dissolved. This is a useful sli- 
innlant and disciitient application to 
chilblains, in chronic rheumatism, para¬ 
lytic numbness, and gangrene. But it 
is too povseiful as an inlernul medicine, 
and diluting it with water will cause the 
campiior to separate. 

Spirting Cucumber. See Momor- 

DICA. 

SPITTING OF blood, Hm- 

MOPTOE, or Heemnplysis. Tliis eoin- 
plailit is characterized by coughing up 
florid, or frothy blood, and is preceded 
usually by pain or heat in the chest, 
irritation in the larynx, and a saltish 
taste In the mouth. It is distinguish- 
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ed from a discharge of blood from the 
stomach, as in this last, the blood is 
usiicilly throvMi out in eoiiMdeiMble 
quantities; it is, besides, of a daikcr 
colour, more grumous, and mixed wjih 
the other contents of the stouiacb; 
wlieieus, ill spitting of blood, whieli al¬ 
ways comes from tlie lungs, it is usual¬ 
ly in small quantity, of a floiid colour, 
and mixed with a little froiliy mucus 
only. 

This complaint comes on, most usual¬ 
ly, between the ages of lb and 25, but 
it is, nevertheless, not confined to this 
period, nor to any age or sex. It may 
be occasioned by any violent exertion, 
either in running, jumping, wte®tliiig, 
singing loud, or blowing wind-mstiii- 
ments ; and also by wounds, plethora, 
weak vessels, liectic fever, roughs, irre¬ 
gular living, excessive dunking, or r 
8U|i[)ression of some accustomed dis- 
chaige, such as the menstiual, or hiv- 
morrhoidal. It may be also occasioned 
by breathing air which Is too much 
raritied lo be suitable to the lungs. 

Persons who have a iiariovv thorax, 
prominent shonlilers, or w ho are of a 
delicate make, and sanguine tempera¬ 
ment, are piedispused to this com¬ 
plaint. It is not, however, ulwatsto be 
considered as a primary disea'«e. It is 
often omy a sxniptoni; and in some 
disordeis, sniii as pleurisies, peripneu- 
monles, and many fevers, often arises, 
and IS the piesage of a favourable ter¬ 
mination. 

It 1-unattended with danger, where 
no s\ mptonis of pulmonary consump¬ 
tion liave preceded or accompanied the 
iiaimorrhage ; or when it leaves behind 
no cough, shoitncss of breathing, or 
other affection of the’lungsj nor is it 
dangerous in a strong healthy persou, 
of a sound constitution ; but when it 
attacks persons of a weak lax fibre, and 
delicate habit, it may be difficult to 
remove. It seldom takes place to such 
a flegree as to prove fatal at once. The 
danger is therefore, in general, accord¬ 
ing to the quantity of the discharge. 
As, however, spitting of blood is alwayg 
a serious compiamt, and i«‘(jnires eon. 
sideiable discnmmatiuu in iu munage- 
4£ ® 
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tneut, the advice of a physician should 
at unce be obtained. 

Ill the cure of this disease, a cooling 
and spare regimen, and vegetable diet 
Tnust be carefully observed, particu¬ 
larly avoiding heat, muscular exer¬ 
tion, and agitation of mind : acidulated 
drinks may be taken to quench thirst; 
and sometimes bleeding freely ; and 
where there is pain in the chest, blis¬ 
ters, and local evacuations may be use¬ 
ful. The bowels should be well cleared 
by some saline cathartic, such as Kp- 
soin salts, which may be given in the 
infusioii of rose^i. Fox-glove will be 
al-.o a projicr remedy, where the pulse 
is very quick. Antimonials in imu- 
seating do^cs, are also of service. Su¬ 
gar of lead given with discrimination 
and judgment, is often a powerful re. 
medy (See Lead.) So also are some¬ 
times opiates ; and sometimes the appli¬ 
cation of cold water to some sensible 
part of the body, producing general 
cold, will check the bleeding. 

When the discharge is stopped, 
great attention to regimen is still re¬ 
quired, to prevent a r“turn ; ami also 
to the intestinal evacuations. Gentle 
exercise, in various ways ; a blister, is¬ 
sue, or seton, may be also of service. 

In some spittings of blood, accom¬ 
panied with great debility, evacuations 
must be sparingly used ; m such cases, 
tonic medicines, and a more nutricious 
diet will be proper. See Pulmonary 
Consumption. 

SPLEEN, Milt, or Splen, a spongy 
viscus, of a livid colour, and so varia¬ 
ble in form, situation, aud magnitude, 
that it is hard to determine either. In 
a healthy man it is always placed on 
the left side, between the eleventh and 
twelfth false ribs. Its circumference is 
oblong and round, resembling an oval 
figure. It is larger when the sto¬ 
mach IS empty, and smaller when it is 
compressed or evacuated, by a full sto¬ 
mach. The uses of the spleen are un¬ 
known. 

InAammation of the spleen, is distin¬ 
guished by fever, with tension, heat, 
swellmi; and pain in the left hypochon- 
drium, aliic'b IS increased by pressure, 
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The other symptoms are the same as 
those of inflammation of the liver. The 
spleen is also said to be subject to what 
has been termed cfirmtic inflammation, 
which often happens after agues, aud 
IS called the ague cake, although this 
name is also frequently given to scir- 
rhiis tumour of the liver, succeeding 
intermittents. Upon this subject, how¬ 
ever, much still remains to be known. 

During the acute stage of the in¬ 
flammation of the spleen, a cooling and 
spare diet and regimen mustbeadopted ; 
and general, as well as topical bleeding, 
will also be of service; nor must fre¬ 
quent purging be omitted ; blisters to 
the part wdl also be useful. If it should 
terminate in suppuration, the pus should 
be discharged externally; to this end 
fomentations and the poultice men¬ 
tioned under abscess, may be advan¬ 
tageously applied. When the organ is 
in an enlarged scirrhous state, mercury 
may be cautiously,and, sometimes, suc¬ 
cessfully employed. But great cir¬ 
cumspection IS necessary in the adminis¬ 
tration of this remedy. See I.iver. 

The safest course is the application 
to an experienced physician. 

SPLEEN-WORT, Milt waste, 
or Asplenium, a genus of ferns, compre¬ 
hending fifty-nine species, distinguished 
by having the fructification in straight 
scattered lines ; involucre, originating 
laterally from a vein opening towards 
the tip. They are subdivided into, 
frond undivided, —divided,— pinnati- 
fid,—pinnate and doubly pinnate. The 
celerach, and the irichomanes, or En¬ 
glish maiden hair, were formerly in the 
materia medica; but are of no import¬ 
ance. 

SPLEN TS, in horses, bony excies- 
creiices which grow on the inside of the 
shank bone. They seldom occasion 
lameness, unless they interrupt the mo¬ 
tion of the knee joint, or interfere with 
the back or suspensory ligament of the 
leg. Should a splent, however, produce 
lameness, let it be bathed with cam¬ 
phorated spirit; or spirit of wine and 
vinegar • or the liniment of ammonia, 
with an addition of oil of origanum, may 
be employed for the same purpose. Or 
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let Bone soft linen be moistened with 
these and bound on the part, keeping 
it constantly moist. This will generally 
remove the lameness, but the splent 
will remain. For the removal of a splent 
repeated blistering is the best remedy. 

SPLINT, a long piece of wood, tin, 
or strong paste-board, employed by 
surgeons for preventing the ends of 
broken bones from moving, so ns to in¬ 
terrupt the process by which fractures 
unite. 

SPONDYLUS, a genus of testa¬ 
ceous, bivalve worms, consistingof four 
species, all exotics. The gaidaropus, 
which is the chief species, inhabits the 
Mediterranean, Indian, and some other 
seas ; shell lightly cased and spinous j 
found in infinite varieties as to thick¬ 
ness and colour; sometimes entirely 
purple, orange, white, or bloom co¬ 
loured } sometimes marked with \ariou8 
streaks, dots, spots, or bands. 

SPONGE, or Spongia, a genus of 
zoophyte worms, comprehending torty- 
nine species, of which the following are 
most deserving notice; 

The Coronata, or Crowned sponge, 
consists of a single tube, and ciowned 
at the tip with a ray of spines ; colour 
pale yellow rays of the crown bright 
pearl colour; inhabits the coast of Sus¬ 
sex, 

The Officinalis, or Common sponge, 
too well known to need description; 
inhabits the ArchijielagOjMediterranean, 
and Indian seas, adhering to rocks by a 
broad base, and is often found inclosing 
small stones, shells, and particles of 
sand. 

The Tomentosa, Downy sponge, or 
Stinging sponge, is brittle, soft, downy, 
and interwoven with minutest spines ; 
whan fresh, of a bright orange colour, 
and full of gelatinous flesh j when dry 
whitish and very light; when broken 
resembling crumb of bread; upon hand¬ 
ling it stings or raises blisters like cow- 
itch ; inliabits the British, African, and 
Indian coasts, adhering to marine sub¬ 
stances. 

The Botr If aides, or Grape sponge, is 
bright, shining white; the bunches con- 
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sistiug of long oval tubercles, like 
grapes, open at the end; inhabits the 
British coast. 

The Lacustris, or Lake sponge, it 
creeping, brittle, with erect, round, 
obtuse branches ; found at the bottom 
of lakes in England and Sweden. 

1’he FluviatUis, or River sponge, is 
dull green, erect, fiagile, witli many 
irieguiar branches; resembles tlie last; 
found in the fiesh waters ol England, 
Prussia, and other parts of Europe. 

The Cristata, or Cock’s-comb sponge, 
is flat, erect, soft, with rows of small 
pores; yellowish, and growing iu the 
shape of a cock’s comb; inhabits the 
British shores. 

The Patera, Goblet sponge, or 
Soonge plant, is the most singular spe¬ 
cies of the sponge genus. Ill its form 
it resembles a goblet witli a well-defined 
base or root, a cylindrical stem, and a 
capacious bowl or cup. Its texture is 
nou-elastic, compost of numerous 
tubes, or anastomosing cells; the ex¬ 
ternal surface, or epidermis, is not 
thicker than the coats of tlie tubes, aud 
covered with innumerable stellar pores. 
The bowl IS circular or sub-coiiical, with 
several nodes or protuberances, and 
covered both within and without with 
circular pores of various diameters, the 
mouths of which are closed with fine 
cottony fibres, radiating Irom the cir¬ 
cumference to tlie centre ; the same fi¬ 
brous substance extends over the sur¬ 
face of the howl; the stem is of the 
same substance as the bowl. A speci¬ 
men measured as follows : diameter of 
tlie bowl at the brim 17 inches; the 
smallest at the bottom 7| inches ; in the 
middle 12| inches ; .the ciicumfereiice 
of the stem 17 inches, but increasing 
near the root. Tlie cavity was capable 
of holding 36 quarts. Found on the 
shores of the island of Singapore, in the 
East Indies. 

Sponge was formerly considered a 
doubtful substance, then a vegetable ; 
but now, from more accurate observa¬ 
tion, it is found to belong to the animal 
kingdom. Its uses as an'absorbent of 
water is very generally known. It haa 
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ttlbo bueii ioii^ user) in medici'is aaci 
surgery. Wlien used as a tuedicine it 
is Hrst burnt. 

Burnt sponge. Cut sponge into small 
pieces, and bruise it, in order to free it 
from any adhering extraneous sub¬ 
stances ; then burn it in a covered iron 
vessel until it becomes black and fria¬ 
ble ; finally rub it into a very fine pow¬ 
der. Some discretion is necessary in 
performing this operation ; no more heat 
should be used than is sufficient to con¬ 
vert the sponge into a dry, black, friable 
mass. If more heat be used the sponge 
will be in some degree decomposed. 

Burnt sponge is tonic, deobstruent, 
and antacid. It has been mucb rc'om- 
mended in bronchoccle, scrofulous af¬ 
fections, and herpetic eruptions; and it 
is said to have been efficacious in scir¬ 
rhous testicle, when combined »vitli 
Peruvian bark. The dose is from one 
drachm to three, mixed into the foim of 
an electuary with powdered cimiainon 
and honey. See liiioNcnocri.K. We 
suspect, howeier, that the thief en’ect 
from burnt sponge arises from the aiii- 
monia which it contains. 

SPOONFUL, a measure or quantity 
of medicine very often directed m |>hy- 
sicians’ piescriptions, as well us in books. 
By spoonful is generally meant ami un¬ 
derstood the measure of half a fluid- 
ounce. By (fwA’crf spoonful, or medium 
spoonful, is meant half the (|uantity of 
a spoonful, or a fourth of a fluiduunce. 
It is to be liiiuented, however, that some 
more ucciirute method of administering 
iitjuid medicines could not be devised. 

If fdinilies could bo prevailed upon to 
keep graduated glass measures for this 
purpose It would be very desiiuble. 

SPOON BILI.v or Platalea, a genns 
ofbirdsj comprising three species, as 
follow : 

The Ltueorodia, or White spoonbill. 
Three varieties j one with a white liody; 
chin black 3 hind bead sub-crested; 
another with wings varied with black 
and white; legs yellowish ; and a third 
having the body all white; legs flesh- 
colour. Inhabits Europe and Asia, 
two feet eight inches long 5 feeds on 
fishes, frogs, snakes, and grass; builds 
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in high trees, lays fiotn ihiee to four 
white eggs, powdered with 1 eddishspotS3 
the flesh resemljit's that of a goose, espe¬ 
cially when young. 

The jdjoja, or Ko^eat spoonbill, has 
the body rosy, tail coveits scarlet. Ano¬ 
ther variety, blood red; neck white; 
collar black; tail feathers scarlet ; two 
feet three inches long : the first variety 
inhabits Guiana and Bra2ii 3 the last 
Mexico and Jumaicu. 

The Pigmeea, or Dwarf spoonbill, has 
the body above brown, beneath white. 

Th IS familv of birds is named from 
the broad, flat, and thin structure of 
the bill, widening towards the end in 
the form of a spoon. It is seven inches 
ill length, and nearly two in breadth to¬ 
wards the point; it is not hard like the 
Vieak of other birds, but soft and flexi¬ 
ble like leather; round the upper man¬ 
dible runs a rim which covers the lower 
one. Ill the European species both 
mandibles aieblack, or sometimes grey; 
me beak of the Arnericijii spoonbill is of 
a led colour, lesembling its feathers. 

All the (Idferent species are inhabi¬ 
tants, chiefly, ol' the sea coasts. They 
are >.oinetimes met with in vast flocks. 

ISpoon-u'ort. SeeSetRVY Grass. 

Spots of iPrease, Ink, ^c. See Ink, 
Scouring, &c. 

SPBAIN, an extension or unna¬ 
tural contortion of the muscles, liga¬ 
ments, and tendons, without dislocation. 
It generally proceeds from external in¬ 
jury, and is attended with pain, and 
sometimes swelling and inflammation. 
As the first object should be to prevent 
inflammation, cold astringent applica¬ 
tions, as water, vinegar, &c. will be pro¬ 
per. The regimen recommended under 
inflammation must also be adopted. 
When the pain is excessive, opiates may 
be taken. When neither swelling nor 
inflammation accompany a sprain, stU 
mutating liniments will be of servi 
such as the liniment of ammonia^ soap 
liniment, or Steers’s opodeldoc, applied 
to the part and well rubbed into it; and 
if the pain be great, tincture of opium 
may be added to the lotion. If the pain 
and iiiconvenieiM e, orinaptitude for mo. 
tion, continue after the swelling and 111- 
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flainmation have subsided, the»-e stifi)U< 
lating liniments will be P101MM5 orspini-s 
of wine and tampiior tmu be applied. 
The absurdity of using a sprained limb, 
although recommended by some medi¬ 
cal practitioners, is almost self-evident. 
The injured parts should be kept, at 
least during their swelled and infiain- 
niatory state, in as relaxed and easy a 
posture as possible. Nor is it advisable 
to subject them to much motion for 
some tune afterwards. 

Sprain in Horses. See Strain. 

Sprat. Seel-lKRRlNG. 

SPRING, in natural history, a foun¬ 
tain or source of water rising out of the 
ground. Springs, it is now generally 
admitted,originate from rain and melted 
snow which descend into the crannies 
and cavities of nionntains and hills, or 
indeed plains, wheie the nature of the 
ground is such as to admit the passage 
of water, and flow out in various direc¬ 
tions, forming brooks, rivulets, and ri¬ 
vers, for watering the earth, and, also, 
for the various wants, comforts, and 
conveniences of the whole animal and 
vegetable creation; deseending, of 
course, ultimately to the sea, and tliere 
agaiu arc converted into vapour, as- 
ceudiug into the aimosphere, and again 
foniiing rain, &c. See Mineral Wa¬ 
ters, and V\'ater. 

Spring glass. See Vernai. Grass. 

SPRING-TAIL, or Podtira, a ge¬ 
nus of apterous insects, comprising 
thirty-one species, all European insects, 
chiefly natives of Denmark ; twelve com¬ 
mon to our own country. They are 
distinguished by a scaly body ; tail 
forked, bent under the body and acting 
as a spring j legs six, formed for running. 
They are also distinguished by their 
frequent jumping or skipping. They 
feed on the leaves of various plants. 
The villosa, or Rough spring tail, is 
dark brown, found under stones j the 
aquatica is black, and found on the 
banks of pools ; the Jimentaria is white, 
and found in fresh earth ; the atra is 
shining, brown, very small, and found 
111 melon beds. 

Spruce. See Pine. 
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Spruce Beer. See the following ar¬ 
ticle. 

SPRUCK, of, an extiact 

prepaicd chiefly in Canada, or the 
Northern Slates of Am.;nca, from the 
braiu lies of the spruce fir. See Pine. 

Essence of Spruce, for the making of 
which a patent was many years sime 
taken out, is, or ought to be, made 
thus : Submit the fiesh branches of the 
s|>riice fir to distillation, with a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of water to prevent burn¬ 
ing. A balsamic and somewliat fra¬ 
grant essential oil will come over. Af¬ 
terwards draw off the water in which 
the blanches have been distilled, and 
boil it down to the consistence of an 
extract, to which add the previously 
distilled essential oil. This extract is 
u>-ed for flavouring spruce beer, and is 
imported fiom Canada and America ; 
not being, as far as we know, ever made 
in this country. 

Spruce beer \s usually made by mix¬ 
ing thirteen pounds ot treacle with 
twenty gallons of warm water; about 
c’ght ounces of essence of spruce, and 
a suitable portion of yeast; after slight 
fernientalionfor a day ortwo, it isdrawn 
off into stone bottles, wliiA should be 
well corked and laid in otooI cellar, 
where the fermentation will be com¬ 
pleted, and a considerable quantity of 
carbonic acid gas be disengaged, so us 
to make it a lively' and agreeable cool¬ 
ing liquor. It is a cheaper beverage 
than soda water, and for some com plaints 
of the urinary passages, is, we believe, 
superior; chiefly, we presume, from the 
terebiiithine quality of the spruce. It is 
also esteemed antiscorbutic. The es¬ 
sence is often taken out on long voy¬ 
ages, as part of the, ship’s stores, for 
making the beer. 

Spunge. See Sponge. 

SPUNK, or Boletus,a genos of fungi, 
characterised by possessing pores un¬ 
derneath, and consisting of sixty spe¬ 
cies, many common to our own country. 
The following are most deserving no¬ 
tice i The bovinus, or Low spunk, of a 
brown, tawny, or yellowish-browu co¬ 
lour, varyingto a red, purple,or greenish 
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hrown j flesh, reddish yellow, or white. 
It is said to be injuriojas if eaten by 
cattle} it is, however, eaten, dressed in 
a peculiar manner, by both Germans 
and Italians; found in our own woods 
and pastures. The ignariust or Touch- 
wood spunk, is frequent on the trunks 
of all kinds of old trees,but most com¬ 
monly on the ash ; its substance is 
hard and ligneous, shape horse-hoofed ; 
size from that of the human list to the 
human head, and sometimes larger; 
colour various; flesh tawny brown. 
The dried flesh catches tire like tinder, 
from the sparks of a flint and steel; 
whence its name. I'he pint laricis, or 
Agaric, is found on old larch-trees. 
This and the preceding sometimes used 
in medicine as styptics. The suberostis, 
or Cork spunk, is commonly found on 
the trunks of birch and willow-trees; 
grows sessile and horizontal; size from 
a horse’s hoof to a peck rneasuie; the 
internal substance like cork; and, in 
Scotland and some other countries, it 
is occasionally used in the place of 
corks. The lackrymans, or Dry-rot, 
found, as well as many other of the 
species, in damp, dark places. See 
Dry-kot. Some of the species have 
btenis, otli 08 are stemless. 

Si’CllGE, or Euphorbia^ a genus 
of plants comprehending one hundred 
and twenty species, natives of warm 
climates ; some few of our own coun¬ 
try. They are subdivided thus : shrub¬ 
by, prickly,—shrubby, unarmed; stems 
not forked, nor umbelliferous,—forked, 
tinibel bitid, or none,-umbel three- 
rayed,—umbel four-rayed,—umbel fi ve- 
layed,—umbel many-rayed. They all 
produce a highly pungent and acrimo¬ 
nious fluid, discharged upon punctur¬ 
ing, in appearance like milk ; and by 
this appearance many of the species may 
be distmgyished from the cactus, which 
they resemble in external character. 
Tlis acrimony of the juice of several 
speci'.'s is so great as to prove a fatal 
and almost instantaneous poison. The 
Hottentots poison their arrows from a 
preparation of the juice ; and they al¬ 
so poison animals, by infusing the 
leaves in the waters which they fre- 
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quent. There is one species, however, 
the baUamifera, which produces a plea¬ 
sant and salutary balsam. The rest 
which deserve notice are the canariensist 
said to produce the gum Euphorbiuin. 
See Euphoriiium. The cyparissus, 
or Cypress spurge. The ^dwarwm, or 
Common spurge. The palustris. The 
paralis. And the petiolaris, or Long- 
stalked spurge, an elegant plant, a na¬ 
tive of the West Indies, and, like the 
other tropical euphorbias, should be 
kept in the dry stove. 

Some of the above-mentioned spe¬ 
cies were formerly in the materia ine- 
dica; except that producing the gum 
euphorbium, modern medicine takes 
no notice of this genus of plants, but 
as poisons. See Poisons. 

Spurge laurel. SeeMEZEREON. 

SPUItREY, the Corn, or Spergula, 
a genus of plants consisting of seven 
species; four common to the corn¬ 
fields, moist sands, and wet mountains 
of our own country. The chief is thear- 
vensis, or Common corn spurrey, with 
leaves in whorls ; flowers small, white, 
terminal, seeds kidney form ; it is cul¬ 
tivated 111 Holland on unthrifty soils, 
where it will grow as food for cattle. 
Poultry are fond of the seeds, which in 
Finland and Norway are sometimes 
used for bread. 

SPURS, well-known instruments 
affixed to the heels of horsemen, in or¬ 
der to excite the horse, by pricking him, 
to a brisker motion. Whatever may be 
said of the expedience of spurs, huma¬ 
nity must condemn them. 

Squash gourd. See Gourd. 

SQUILL, or Scilla, 9 genus of plants 
comprising seventeen species, chiefly 
natives of the south of Europe, a few of 
Japan and Africa; four indigenous to 
the groves, rocks, pastures, or thickets, 
of our own country. The following 
are cultivated. The lilio, Hyacinthus, 
lily-rooted squill, or hyacinth lily, with 
blue flowers. The lialica, or Italian 
squill, with a lily root, and white flow¬ 
ers. The Peruviana, or Peruvian 
squill. The ama-na, or Nodding squill, 
witli violet-hlue flowers. The campa- 
tmlatu, or Spanish squill, with deep 
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violet flowers. The autumnalist or Au- 
tuinual squill, and the nutans, or Hate* 
bell. 

The Marit'ma, Officinal squill, or 
sea onion, is a native of Spain, Sicily, 
Syria, and Barbary, and flowering in 
April and May. The bulb is large, 
sometimes nearly the size of the human 
head, and of a pear-shape. They are 
brought to this country generally from 
the Levant, and may be preserved fresh 
for some time in sand, but as they are 
apt to spoil, they are best preserved for 
medicinal use in a dried state, by cut¬ 
ting them in segments, and exposing 
them to the heat of a moderate fire. 

The squill bulb is inodorous; but 
its taste is bitter, nauseous, and acrid ; 
and when much handled, it inflames 
and ulcerates the skin. In small doses, 
it is expectorant and diuretic ; in 
larger doses, emetic and purgative. 
From its stimulant properties, it can¬ 
not be given with propriety in pul¬ 
monary inflammation, until theinflam- 
iiKitoiy stage is past, after which it 
proves useful in relieving the difficulty 
of breathing. It js usefully combined 
with nitre, tartanzed antimony, or ipe- 
cacuaiilia : and m asthma, and diffi¬ 
culty of breathing without fever, com¬ 
bined with amriieuiaciim, it is often an 
efticacioiis remedy. In dropsy, con¬ 
joined with a mercurial and opium, it 
i.s also advantageous. It is a very un¬ 
certain emetic. The dose of the dried 
bulb in powder (which should he kept 
in a close-stopped bottle, as it rapidly 
attracts moisture from the air) is at 
first, one grain, which may be given in 
the form of a pill, with soap, morning 
and evening, or every six hours ; gradu¬ 
ally increasing the dose to five or six 
grains, or until some degree of nausea 
is induced, and its expectorant or diure¬ 
tic effect obtained. 

The following preparations are order¬ 
ed by the London College. 

Vinegar of Squills. Take of fresh 
squill-root (bulb) dried, four ounces ; 
of distilled vinegar one pint and a half; 
of proof spirit two ounces. Macerate 
the squill-root in the vinegar, with a 
gentle heat, for twenty-four hours j 
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then express the liquor, and set it 
aside, that the feculciicies may subside , 
lastly, add the spirit to the clear li¬ 
quor. 

This is expectorant and diuretic, in 
chronic catarih, humoral asthma, and 
dropsies. The dose is from half a flui- 
drachm to two tluidrachms. lii brger 
doses it produces vomiting, and is oc¬ 
casionally used in the above diseases, 
w'hen the stomach is loaded. 

Oxymel of squill. Take of honey 
one pound and a half j vinegar of 
squills one pint. Boil in a glass ves¬ 
sel over a gentle fire, to a proper consis¬ 
tence. The dose, as an expectorant in 
asthma and obstinate coughs is, from 
half a fluidrachm to two fluidrachms, 
in some aromatic water, such as cinna¬ 
mon. In larger doses, it is giieii to 
excite vomiting, aod at thfi same lliue 
dear the chest, as jn hooping cough. 
It is said also to be useful for such pur¬ 
pose in croup. 

Tincture of squills. Take of the 
fresh squill-root dried, two ounces; of 
proof-spirit one pint. Macerate for 
fourteen days and filter. 

This is given for the same complaint 
as the preceding preparations. The 
dose is from ten drops to twenty in 
almond mixture; ammoniac mixture, or 
mucilage. 

SQUINTING, or Strabismus, an 
affecticn of the eyes, occasioned by the 
optic axis not converging, in conse¬ 
quence of which, the eyes appear as if 
looking towards the nose, temples, fore¬ 
head, or cheeks. 

It may arise from various causes, one 
of the most common is, in having vivid 
objects presented to the eye duiing in¬ 
fancy, in a positioQ so as to divert it 
out of its natural position j and by 
habit it may thus become in great mea¬ 
sure incurable. It may, however, arise 
from some mal-conformatlon of the eye 
itself, or from some disease or diseased 
action of the muscles, upon which the 
motions of the eyes depend, or from 
some fault in the conformation of the 
eye, crystalline lens, &c. 

In confirmed cases, the cure is to be 
effected by mechanical contrivances, by 
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wl iicii the peiKon ni;iv' he ol to 
Ioo'k .stiHiulit mHni olijecth, or not see 
lli' in at all ; or, at least, lliat he may see 
With mieasuiess, and ronfusedly, when 
he squints. lut'ants should he careful¬ 
ly excluded from intense lij^ht coming 
to them 111 any oblique direction, in or¬ 
der that no habit of squinting may be 
induced. And some cases of confirm¬ 
ed squiiiting may be cuied by cOYcriiig 
the eve which is not afl'ected, many 
hours a day, ’by wliicb the squinting 
eye will be txr’rci'ii d m adiH'crent nian- 
ner, and intist {< .!..ibly recover its pro¬ 
per dnection. 'I’be advise of an op¬ 
tician in tiie cure of this complaint 
Will often be of gnat service. 

.SgOlIlllKL, or Siiurtis, a genus of 
ntiinials consisting of thirty-Ciglit spe¬ 
cies, thus subdivided ; without flying 
membrane ; cliiiilicrs : thirty species— 
with a flying iiiembrane ; eight species. 
Tliej aredistinginslied by two fore-teeth, 
tipjier wedgeil, lower acute ; grinders 
upper on each side (ive, lower four ; 
whiskers hnig. 'I’licy are iisiiaily ac- 
ti\e, elegant, easdy tamed, climb dex- 
leiously, and leap from tree to tree ; a 
few are sublci laneous ; tiiev live most- 
ly on s' eiis and fruits ; some leap in 
running ; olhcis aie furiiislied with, a 
flying miuiibrane ; tail long, hairy, 
generally turned over the back, I'lie 
following are the cliief; 

I'lie VnleariSt or Common .squirrel, 
has the licad, body, legs, and tail, red¬ 
dish brown ; breast and belly white; 
eyes, large, lively, black. In Sweden, 
and Lapland, it changes its colour to 
grey in winter. In many parts of Kng- 
lund, u beautiful variety, with milk- 
white tails. Inhabits Europe, the 
temperate parts Of Asia ; a variety 
found ill Ceylbu. It is, a neat, lively, 
active animal, living always in woods ; 
it makes its nests, which are called 
drays, with dried leaves, bits of sticks, 
&c. in the fork of two bianches of some 
tree, with two entrances to it. The 
female is gravid a month, and bungs 
from three to seven young at a time, 
it lays in a hoard of winter piovisioiis, 
such us nuts, berries, and acorns. In 
eununer, it feeds on iiuds and young 
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shoots, and is particularly fond of 
those of the fir and the young cones, 
on which trees itfreqneully constructs 
its nest. They sit up to eat, and use 
their fore-feet as hands. Several varie¬ 
ties, and of different colours, grey, 
white, black, and some nincli larger 
than our commnii squirrel. The flesh 
of these amirals is said to be good. 
The skins are, of couise, valuable. 

'rii." mucro/trus, or Ceylon,—the abys- 
sininis, or Abyssinian, — the bkulor, or 
Javan, — the indirus, or JJnmbay —- 
the erythrcpus, or iinddy squirrel, arc 
found 111 the I'.iist Indies, and oilier 
pails of tlie Last. 'I'he dnereus, or 
(iiey squirrel, iniiabits various parts 
ofNortfi and South Ariiericii, and is 
Very mischievous to plantations of 
inaize. Their furs are valuable and 
imported undiT the name of petit yris. 
Tlie Niger, or 'll.iek, —the hitdsonius, 
or Hudson’s Ian,—-the ruriegatrs, or 
Varied,—the jiavitr, or Fair,—the a?.y- 
luatts, or liiasil'.tn, and tliewn’xicroiKrf, or 
Mexic.in si|iiiirel, aie also Americans, 
and differ elneff j in colour and size. 

'^riie Palmatum, or I’alm squiriel, 
lives much in cocoa-lu-es, and drinks 
palm wine, dui'. not en'ct its tail like 
otlier squirrels ; not thiee inclies long; 
inhabits the hot parts of Asm and Afri- 
ta. T\\r.^etnlus, or Ilaibary squirrel, 
inhabits Kai I mi) ; size of the conimou 
squirrel. 'I he had'iiug, or Plantain 
sqniirel, is found on Plantain and tama- 
lii’dtiees; iniiabits .lava uiiii Prince’s 
island. 

The following are distinguished by 
having a filing meinbraue extended 
from the lore to the hind leg of each 
species. 

1 'he Sagitta, or Javan flying squirrel, 
inhabits Java, aud other of the Indian 
islands, leaps from tree to tree as if he 
flew ; size varying from that of a com¬ 
mon squirrel to that of a hare; length 
usually eighteen inches; tail fifteen 
inches; liody bright bay, breast and 
belly yellowish white. 

The Volucella, or Flying squirrel, is 
mucfi less than the ecininon squirrel ; 
colour above brownish ash; beneath 
white, tinged with yellow. Inhabits 
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North America and New Spain ; inha- 
bits hollow trees, and sleeps during the 
day, but is lively in the night; grega¬ 
rious j leaps from bough to bough, 
sometimes to the distance of ten yards ; 
food the same as other American squir¬ 
rels. The flying membrane when 
stretched out, enables the animal to 
swim. 

The Hudsotiiufi, or Hudson squirrel, 
found in the southern jiarts of Hudson’s 
Bay; the virg'niiauii'i, Virginian, or 
hooded squirrel j the t'olans or Lap- 
land flying squiricl, and llie anstralis, 
or Southern fl.Miig sqiiirici, inhabiting 
New South ^^'ales, and the largest and 
most elegant of its tube, are all we can 
enumerate. 

Squirrel /ifih. See Pkrch. 

St. Anthouq s fire. See ErysIFEI.As. 
St. Fi’/ka’.! dunce. See Saint V'l- 
TUs’s ItANCf.. 

STABLE, a covered room or build¬ 
ing, appropriated chiefly to the shel¬ 
ter, feeding, &c. of the horse. 

The Mtualion of a stable should 
always, if possible, be in a pure air, and 
on a linn, dry, hard,and somewhat ele¬ 
vated spot. It should be large in pro¬ 
portion to the number ot horses which 
it IS designed to concain ; and, as great 
inconveniences arise from keeping many 
horses in the same apartment, no sta- 
• ble should have, at one tune, more than 
five or six horses in it. Double beaded 
stables should never be used, as acci¬ 
dents, by the horses kicking each other, 
\cry often happen in such plaies. 1 he 
roof of a stable should be lofty ; and 
liowever convenient it may be, it is a 
bad plan to have the hay loft over the 
stable ; the most wholesome stables are 
those where nothing intervenes between 
the roof and the floor ; roofs made of 
unplastered, or unpointed tile, afford 
the best mode of ventilation ; the walls 
should be made of stone or brick, 'I he 
width of a stall should not be less than 
six feet, and the floor fhould slope 
born the manger forward, in the propor¬ 
tion of one inch to a yard. Proper 
drains for conveying away the urine 
should also be contrived. The parti¬ 
tions of the stalls should be sufBcient- 
ll6l 
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ly high to prevent the horses from inju*' 
ring each other, or themselves. Ihe 
admission of sufficient light into the 
stable, should be more attended to than 
It generally is ; it is a mistake to sup¬ 
pose that horses feed best in the dark. 
The windows should either be sashed 
or have large casements so that air may 
be admitted at pleasure. Window 
shutters may also be occasionally useful. 
Stables are, in general, paved with stone; 
but some jiersons choose to have the 
part on which the horse lies of wood ; 
tins is, however by no means necessary, 
and tends to keep the animal too hot. 
Two rings should be placed on each 
side of the stall for the horse’s halter to 
run through, and a logger should be 
fixed to jioise it perpendicularly, but 
not so heavy as to tire the horse. The 
rack should be, of course, at the up¬ 
per end of the stall ; altbougb ma¬ 
ny persons object to a rack, as causing 
the animal to lift his head up too often 
ill an unnatural postuie; such prefer 
laying tlie hay in a trough oii the 
ground, or sprinkling it on the litter. 
There is usually beneath the rack in 
most stalls, a trough culled a manger, 
but a moveable drawer may be contriv¬ 
ed which will be equally useful, and 
may be cleaned at pleasure. It should 
not be forgotten, that the more airy all 
stables are kept, as long as no immedi¬ 
ate current of air passes over the horse, 
the better, and that the hotter the sta¬ 
ble, the more dangerous to his health. 

All the dung and foul litter should 
be removed from the stable every day, 
and by no means be suffered to lie in 
a heap in any part of it for a longer 
period. 

For Fumigation of stables, see Fumi¬ 
gation and Contagion. 

STAh F-THEE, or C'rlasirus, a ge¬ 
nus of plants I'oinpieliendiiig thirti-tuo 
species, scatleied over .4sia, Africa, and 
America, hut chiefly natives of the 
Cape. They are thus sub-arranged 
unarmed, leaves very entire,—unarmed, 
leaves toothed, — spinous, leaves very 
entire, — spinous, leaves toothed. The 
bullatus and scandens, both North Ame¬ 
rican plants, are those most cominonlv 
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propafifated in this country. The first 
is a stirub rising about four feet high, 
with white terminal flowers in spikes, 
appearing in July, and succeeded by 
beautiful scarlet fruit. The second is a 
.ower shrub, with green flowers, afipear- 
ing in June, and succeeded by reil ber¬ 
ries in Autumn. 

Staffa. See lUsALT. 

iSVag. See Dker. 

STAG Beetle, or Lucanvs a genus 
of coleopterous insects, consisting of 
twenty-six species; distinguished by 
jaws projecting beyond the head so as 
to resemble horns, toothed ; they are 
scattered over the globe ; three species 
common to our own country, and are 
some of the largest of the British in¬ 
sects. The following are the chief; 
The cervus, or Stag beetle, is readliy 
distinguished by its superior niagni- 
tnde, as well as by its jaws resembling 
in form the tiorns ot a stag, wtience 
its specific name. The colour of the 
whole animal is uniformly of a deep 
brown. Its coinmon residence is the 
oak, and though the largest of all the 
coleopterous class in this part of the 
world, is much smaller than those of 
the same species in countries where 
woods are more extensive, and the cli¬ 
mate wanner. In these last qiiaricrs 
they actpiire an ama/Mig slrcngth and 
vigour, and bite very .severely. 'J'lie 
paraUt'lo^npt'dus, or paralIelo[)ipid bee¬ 
tle, is black, horns smaller than the 
])rcceding ; found in meadows. 

Stag evil. See Locked jaw of 

II oilsKS. 

Stage coach. See Coach. 

ST.AGGERS, a disease to which 
hoist s arc liable, but which does not 
ap|iciir to be very jiccurately described. 
Sometiiiics the unimal s stupid and al¬ 
most motionless : at otl cr times he is 
restless and staggers about a.s if mad. 
IVlany writers consider the disease of 
‘be same nature as apoplexy, and by 
otlieis it has been described as a linger- 
iiig illscase, produced by eating some 
poisonous herbs. One of the chief corii- 
[ilaints called the staggers is, however, 

Jnfimnimatun of the braht, which is 
indicated by violent delirium, redness 
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of the membranes of the eyes, and 
strong pulsation of the temporal arte¬ 
ries ; the ammal often becomes quite 
furious, so that, during the paroxysm, it 
is dangerous to approach him. After 
a little time Ue generally becomes quiet, 
and sometimes lies down, apparently in 
a dying state; the delirium, notwith¬ 
standing, returns with equal, or even 
greater violence. In this way the ani¬ 
mal sometimes continues for two or 
three days, when, if he be not relieved, 
suppuration takes place in the brain, 
and he dies. 

In the cure of this complaint, early 
and copious bleeding is the grand and 
essential remedy ; both temporal arte¬ 
ries should be opened, and allowed to 
bleed till the horse becomes perfectly 
quiet, or even faints. If this cannot 
be accolnplished, both jugular veins 
should be opened, and the bleeding 
continued, by tying a cord round the 
neck, so tight as to keep up a constant 
flow of blood from both orifices; but 
the coid should not be applied till the 
veins have been opened. 

To prevent a recurrence of the dis¬ 
ease, a purge .should be given 5 and it 
will be necessary for some time after- 
vvaids to feed the animal rather spa¬ 
ringly, principally with bran mashes, or 
gieeii food. 

Another species of the staggers is 
produced by either eating rank grass, 
winch grows on the banks of rivers; 
or by eating freely of any food that is 
difficult of digestion. The best re¬ 
medy for it is a powerful stimulant, 
with a purgative to evacuate the con¬ 
tents of the stomach which is overload¬ 
ed with undigested food. The follow¬ 
ing ball should, therefore, be given as 
sooii as the com[ilaint is apparent. 
Take of calomel three drachms ; of 
carbonate of ammonia two drachms ; 
of ginger three drachms ; Barbadoes 
aloes six drachms; honey enough to 
form a ball. This should be followed 
by some stijiiilating fluid, as warm 
salt water, with a little compound spirit 
of ammonia or mustard. 

The hard dung should be drawn from 
the rcctumj and opening clysters in- 
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jected. See Clysters for horses. 
When the dung becomrs soft, and the 
horse appears to be getting better, let 
him drink frequently oatmeal or wheat- 
ilour gruel ; a little cordial medicine 
may also be given ; but he must be 
fed with great care, and be allowed no 
hay for a few days after his recovery. 

Staggers in sheep, principally attacks 
young lambs, which fall down ; and if 
not timely relieved, they soon die. 
The best remedy is to bleed them fre¬ 
quently in the eye vein; a purgative 
and purging clyster will be also of ser¬ 
vice. 

Staining, See Marbling. 

STAINING of Glass, an ingenious 
process by which glass is given various 
colours and shades. We merely men¬ 
tion this subject in order to refer our 
readers to a valuable paper »)f Mr. 
Wynn’s, published in tlie 35th Vo¬ 
lume of the Transactions of the Soci¬ 
ety of Arts, relative to Enamel colours, 
and to Staining and Gilding Glass. 
The paper cannot be advantageously 
alrrulged, and our liiuits prevent its 
entire insertion. 

STALAC TITES, a genus ofcalcare¬ 
ous earths, consisting of caibonate of 
lime, carbonic acid anti water ; found 
fliielly on the roofs and sides of art lies, 
and the caverns of calcareous moun¬ 
tains. it is formed in the air by the 
gradual deposition of the water. It is 
ill various sliapes and sizes, globular, 
nodulous, Hstulous, cylindrical, &c. 
&c. 

STALING, a term used to signify 
in a horse, and some other animals, the 
act of evacuating the urine fiom the 
bladder. It is a humane and necessary 
practice to suffer horses to void their 
nrineut full leisure, and to encourage 
them to it by whistling or any other of 
the soothing melliods, which they may 
understand. 

Stallion. See Horse. 

STA.MEN, in botany, the third part 
of fructitication, consisting of the fila¬ 
ment and anther. Sec Botany, and 

1^' LOW CR» 

STAMMERING, or Psellismus, if 
not a disease, is, at least, a very bad ha- 
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bit; it somcliaies may be the effect of 
a wrong conformation of the tongue, 
or the organs of speech j in such case it 
is with difficulty, uud sometimes never 
removed. The chief cause, however, 
of stammering, arises from speaking 
with too raucli haste. If persons who 
stammer, will adopt the habit of speak¬ 
ing cautiously and slowly, and never, 
on any account, attempt hasty articu¬ 
lation, this inelegant and vulgar mode 
of speaking may, in geaeral, be easily 
overcome. 

STAPELIA, a genus of plants com¬ 
prising fifty species, almost all Cape 
plants, thus subdivided: corols ffve- 
cleft, divisions hairy at the edges,—co¬ 
rols five-cleft ; the segments glabrous 
at the edges,—corol ten-toothed,—divi¬ 
sion unknown. The following are cul¬ 
tivated : the hirsuta, Carrion flower, 
or hairy stapelia, has the flower yellow¬ 
ish, with blackish transverse streaks. 
The flower smells so abominably, and 
so nearly resembles in its smell putrid 
flesh, as to deceive the flesh-fly, who 
deposits its eggs on it, where the larv® 
die for want of proper nutriment. The 
variegata, has the flowers of a clearer 
white, the petals larger ; a native of the 
Cape. 

STAPHYLINUS, a genus of co¬ 
leopterous insects, consisting of one 
hundred and fifty-six species. They are 
extremely rapacious, devouring every 
insect they can catch, and frequent¬ 
ly each other. The maxillosus is the 
largest Briti-sh insect of the genus. It 
is black; the jaws are sharp, hard, and 
rather longer than the head ; the legs 
are long ; each of the tarsi has a tuft 
of hair resembling a brush. 

STAPHYLOM^:, a disease of the 
eye-ball, in which tlie cornea loses its 
transparency, rises above the level of 
the eye, projects beyond the eye-lids, 
and is attended with total loss of sight. 
It is produced by various causes; 
sometimes by contusions, and some¬ 
times by the srnall-pox. 

STAR-APPLE, Bully-Tree, or 
Chrysophyllum, a genus consisting of 
seven species, all natives of the West 
Indies, the chief of which are the cai- 
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nito, a Jamaioatree, rising thirty or forty 
feet m height* with terminal flower*, 
and fruit about the size of our golden 
pippin, rough and astringent when 
fresh, but pleasant when mellowed af¬ 
ter the manner of our own medlar. 
There are other varieties of this spe¬ 
cies. The iflabrum is a native of Mar- 
tinico, not so tall as the former, but 
has a more juicy and delicious fruit. 
About the size of a bergamot pear. 

STAR OF Bethlehem, or Ornitho- 
ffalunif a genus of plants consisting of 
Ibrty-ihree species, natives of the south 
of Europe, Siberia, and the Cape : three 
common toour own country.Thespecies 
chiefly cultivated are the utnbellatum, 
or Umbel led j the iuteum, or Yellow; the 
minimum^ or Small, the Pyrenaicum, or 
Pyrenean; the lafi/olium, or Broad- 
leaved j the pyramidalct or Pyramidal, 
the unifol'mm, or One-leaved, the nu~ 
tans, or Neapolitan, the aureum, or 
Golden star of Bethlehem, and the 
caftense, or Cape ornithogalum. Many 
of these are hardy, and highly ornamen¬ 
tal among other flowering bulbous- 
rooted plants, in borders and clnirips. 
They are perennial and may be propa¬ 
gated by offsets from the roots. 

Star-jfish. See Sea-star. 
STAR-GAZER, or <7m»o.vco/)as, a 
genus of fishes comprising two sjiecies, 
as follow ; the scaber with a large 
square head, mailed with a bone sprink¬ 
led over with minute warts, and which 
terminates above m two, beneath in five 
spines} tongue thick, strong, short, 
covered with minute leetli 5 e\es verti¬ 
cal, approvimute ; body covered with 
small scales ; above brown, at the sides 
cinereous, beneath white j flesh good, 
but tough ; length vbout a foot ; inha¬ 
bits the Mediterranean. Thejaponhus, 
has the buck with a row of spinous 
scales; body above yellow, beneath 
white ; half a foot long; inhabits the 
seas round Japan. 

STA R-G RASS, Water Star-wort, 
Water Fennel, or CaUiiriche, a ge¬ 
nus of one species only, the verna, 
found wild in the ditches of our own 
country. It grows thickly matted up- 
«ii the surface of water, 
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Star-wort. Bee Michaelmas daisy. 

STARCH, or Amylum, a white fe- 
cula which exists in a great variety of 
vegetable substances ; it is contained in 
the esculent grains, and many roots. 

The process for obtaining starch, 
consists in difiPusing the powdered grain 
or the rasped root in cold water, which 
becomes white and turbid ; the grosser 
parts may be separated by a strainer, 
and the liquor which passes defiosits 
the starch, which should be washed in 
cold water, and dried in a gentle heat. 

The common process for obtaining 
the starch of wheat, consists in steeping 
the grain in water, till it becomes soft; 
it is then put into coarse linen bugs, 
which are pressed into vats of water j a 
milky juice exudes, and the starch falls 
to the bottom of the vat. The super¬ 
natant liquor undergoes a slight fer- 
nieiitiition, and a little vintgar is form¬ 
ed, which dissolves some impurities 
in the deposited starch, it is then 
collected, washed, and dried in a mo¬ 
derate heat, during which it splits into 
the columnar fragments which we meet 
with in comnieice; such starch is 
usually made slightly hlue by a little 
smalt, or, most probably, indigo. 

Pure starch is a white powdery sub¬ 
stance, insoluble in cold water, but rea¬ 
dily soluble in hot water, when at a 
temperature between 100*^00(1 180”. Its 
solution is gelatinous, and, by careful 
evaporation, yields a substance resem¬ 
bling gum in appearance. Starch forms 
a blue compound with iodine. It ap- 
jiears by a reference to the ultimate 
elements of starch and sugar, that they 
differ little in composition, and it is, 
therefore, not surprising that the former 
is easily convertible into the latter. Sec 
Malt. Starch is, nevertheless, much 
better calculated for human food than 
sugar, as it does not appear to undergo 
in the stomach that peculiar change 
which saccharine matter frequently does, 
producing flatulence and other unplea¬ 
sant symptoms. Besides the great im¬ 
portance of starch as a large constituent 
of various vegetable aliments, it is used 
for various purposes in the arts and iiia- 
iirifartures ; and also occaeioiially as a 
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medicine; chiefly, in this respect, as a 
vehicle for more active remedies. See 
Mucilage. 

STAKE, Starling, or Sturnus, a 
genus of birds, comprehending seven¬ 
teen species, scattered over the globe ; 
two only common to our own country. 
The following are the chief: 

The Vulgarist or Common starling, 
has the bill yellow; body black with 
white dots ; the colours, however, vary j 
sometimes they are a beautiful green 
and purple, and sometimes white; nine 
inches long; inhabits Europe, Asia, 
and America, and common to our own 
country. These birds are exceedingly 
gregarious, associating during the win¬ 
ter months, in well-arranged battalions, 
and even with other birds not of their 
own tribe. The males are very pug- 
nareous, fighting during the pairing 
season for the females with much ran¬ 
cour, the females themselves being the 
while passive spectators. Their doci¬ 
lity and the beauty of their plumage 
have rendered them great favourites. 
They have been taught to speak and 
sing song-tuiies. Sterne has immorta¬ 
lized this bud in his Sentimental Jour- 
nev. 

The> feed on insects and worms ; but 
their flesh is so bitter as to be scarcely 
eatable. Eggs four or five, of a pule 
green ; nest generally a deserted one of 
some other biid in a hollow tree, a ruin¬ 
ous edifice, or the cliff of a rock. 

The Capensis, or Cape stalling, is 
blackish, beneath and sides of the head 
white; size of the last; inhabits the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

The Lvdnviciaitus, or Louisine star¬ 
ling, is above biowiiish grey, beneath 
yellow ; in size and habits similar to the 
common starling. Inhabits, in vast 
flocks, the interior regions of North 
America. 

The Cinclus, Water Ouzel, or Crake, 
is above black, breast and chin white, 
belly ferruginous; seven and a quarter 
inches long* solitary j feeds on aquatic 
insects and small fishes ; breeds in the 
holes of-banks ; inhabits Europe and 
Northen Persia, and found in our own 
country, 
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Statiitics. See Acre, Poor, Popu¬ 
lation, &c. 

Staves' Acre. See Larkspur. 

Stays. See Dress. 

STEAM, a name applied to the visi¬ 
ble moist vapour which arises from all 
bodies which contain juices easily ex¬ 
pelled from them by heat not sufficient 
for their combustion. It is, however, 
more usually applied to the vapour 
arising from water at various degrees of 
heat. Very hot steam has been for 
gome time used as a moving power in 
steam engine <!; and it has latterly been 
brought into use for a variety of pur¬ 
poses in domestic economy, heating 
rooms, cooking, &c. &c. 

The Steam engine is one of the most 
important machines that has ever been 
invented. Us principle is as follows ; 
there is a forcing pump with its rod 
fixed to one end of a lever, which is 
worked by the weight or pressure of the 
atmosphere upon a piston at the other 
end, a temporary vacuum being made 
below it by suddenly condensing the 
steam that had been let into a cylinder 
in which the piston works, by a jet of 
cold water thrown into it. A partial 
vacuum being thus made, the weight of 
the atmosphere presses down the piston, 
and raises the other end of the straight 
lever loaded with water, &c. when adapt¬ 
ed to a mine. Then, immediately a hole 
is uncovered in the bottom of the cy¬ 
linder, by which a fresh supply of hot 
steam rushes in from the boiler, which 
acts as a counterbalance to the atmos¬ 
phere above the piston, and the weight 
of the pump rods at the other end of the 
lever curries that end down, and, of 
course, raises the piston of the steam 
cylinder. The orifice for the emission 
of the steam is immediately shut, and 
the cock opened for injecting the cold 
water into the cylinder: this condei ses 
it to water, and another vacuum is made 
IjbIow’ the piston, which is now again 
forced down by the weight of the at¬ 
mosphere, and thus tlie work is con¬ 
tinued as long as water and fuel are 
supplied. This is the common principle 
of the steam engine, but the methods 
of operation are very various. And pa- 
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tenU are still annually obtained for iui- 
provetnents, or professed improvements 
of this machine. 

The late Mr. James Watt effected 
great improvements in the steam en¬ 
gine. Previously to his inventions it 
had been used chiefly as an hydraulic 
machine for draining mines, or for 
raising water j but in consequence of 
Mr. Watt’s, nnd other subsequent im¬ 
provements, it has for a series of years 
been employed as the first mover in al¬ 
most every species of machinery. In its 
present improved state the mechanism 
IS extremely curious, though as simple 
as can well be expected, considering its 
nature, power, and object. Our limits 
preclude our enlarging ; further parti¬ 
culars may be obtained from the Pan- 
tologia, article Steam Engine. 

For some account of cooking by 
steam, our article Bun.En may be con¬ 
sulted. Rooms may also now be warmed 
by steam in a very convenient and eco¬ 
nomical manner. We may mention 
here that in every steam apparatus there 
must he a boiler to create and compress 
the steam j pipes to convey it to a dis¬ 
tance ; recepfocles to receive it for tlie 
purposes for which it is designed ; trar/c 
pipes U> convey away the cooleil water; 
and a safety valve at the iioiler to regu¬ 
late the pressure of the steam. 

The boiicr is usually made of copper ; 
jud of wliatever size it may be wanted, 
and for whatever domestic purpose 
sieain may be desired, the boiler must 
be essentially tiie same. It is the funda- 
ineiitai article of every steam apparatus. 

Rooms are usually warmed by an 
open copper cylinder with hollow sides, 
having a pipe communicating from the 
steam boiler, which may be in a cellar, 
or out-building. This cylinder is 
usually the shape of a frustiiin of a cone 
with ends, the upper of which may be 
ten inches, the lower may be tv\elve or 
fouiteeii inches in diameter. It isopen 
iit top and at bottom, and has hollow 
closed sides, containing a space for the 
circulation of hot steam, about one inch 
in thickness, so that the greatest quan- 
rity of heated surface is by these means 
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presented to the air of the apartmeiU 
both within and on the outside of the 
cylinder; and, of course, the warm air 
ascends through the open cylinder from 
the bottom to the top ; all the cold air 
of the apartment thus passing through 
the heated open cylinder till every por¬ 
tion has become equally warm. The 
cylinder may be, and sometimes in par¬ 
lours is, varnished or Japanned, and 
placed in such a part of the room, so as 
to he neither iiicoiutnodious nor un¬ 
sightly. 

in ail the apparatus, co[)per is coin- 
nionly employed ; and from its elasticity 
and ductility, no better metal can l>e 
found ; besides, it is not so readily oxi¬ 
dated as iron. 

It has been found that at a comp ira- 
tively trifling cost, every purpo-^e of 
culinary fires may be effected by tin; 
steam apparatus, except that of roast¬ 
ing meat ; that heating, boiling, wash¬ 
ing, brewing, baking, drying, &.c. &.c. 
may be most advantageously carried 
on ; and that for washing, cooking, &c. 
in the large way, no other method an¬ 
swers so well. Steam is now also apjilied 
to copper-plate printing, to warming 
hot-houses, to heating water in large 
breweries, &c. &c. 

For an account of the Steam Boat, 
see Boat, Steam. 

As a onnclusion on steam, we may 
add, it has been determined by experi¬ 
ment, that a steam engine, whose cy¬ 
linder is 31 inches in diameter, and 
makes 17 double strokes in a minute, 
is equivalent to 40 horses working day 
and night, and burns 11,000 pounds of 
Staffordshire coals per day. When the 
cylinder is If) inches, and the engine 
makes 25 strokes, of four feet each, per 
minute, its power is equal to that of 12 
horses working constantly, and burns 
5500 pounds of coal, Mr. Boulton 
estimated the power of an engine thus : 
1 bushel, 84 pounds of Newcastle coal, 
will raise 30 million pounds one foot 
high; that it will grind and dress 11 
bushels of wheat; that it will slit and 
draw into nails 6 cwt. of iron ; that it 
will drive 1000 cotton spindles, with all 
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the preparation machinery, with the 
ytroper velocity ; and that these efforts 
are equivalent to the work of 10 horses. 

Stearine. See F at. 

Steatite. See Talc. 

STEEL is a compound of iron and 
carbon, the proportions being variable. 
It is, in general, extremely brittle ^ it 
is also very hard, and receives a fine po¬ 
lish ; hence its importance for the forma¬ 
tion of all cutting instruments and 
tools. 

Iron is converted into steel by a pro¬ 
cess called cementation, which consists 
ill heating bais of the purest iron in 
contact with charcoal; it absorbs car¬ 
bon, increases in weight, and acquires a 
blistered surface. This, wlien drawn 
down into smaller bars anil beaten, 
forms tilted steel ; and the same broken 
up, heated, welded, and again drawn 
out into bars, forms shear steel. English 
cast steel is prepared by fusing blistered 
steel with a flux composed of carbona¬ 
ceous and vitrifiable ingredients, cast¬ 
ing it into ingots, and aflerwards by 
gentle h'^ating and careful hammering, 
giving it the form of bars. 

If steel he lieated nearly red hot, and 
plunged mlocold water, it becomes ex¬ 
tremely hard and buttle, and is in that 
state used for files, which are the hard¬ 
est of all steel instruments. 

Different cutting instruments require 
different degrees of hardness, which is 
given to them by the process called 
tempering ; when the outside only is 
hardened, it is called case-hardening. It 
consists in heating the hardened steel 
up to a certain point 5 and as, at different 
temperatures, its surface acquires differ¬ 
ent colours, in consequence of oxydize- 
ment, it has been customary to judge 
of the temper by the colour. The first 
change of colour is between 430 ° and 
4 S 0 “, when it becomes pale yellow, and 
is used for razors and other instruments, 
in which a strong back supports a very 
keen edge. At 470 ® it becomes full 
yellow, and is used for pen-knives. At 
490" it becomes brownish, and is used 
for scissors. At 510 ° it is slightly pur¬ 
ple, and is used for pruning and pocket 
knives. At 530 o purple, for carving 
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knives. At 550 “ blue, for springs, 
sword blades, &c.; and at fiOO® it be¬ 
comes nearly black and very soft. 

An improved mode of tempering 
steel, consists in immersing the goods 
in oil or quicksilver, which is then raised 
to a due degree of heat, indicated by 
the mercurial thermometer. 

Wootz, or Indian steel, has lately at¬ 
tracted much notice, from its always 
presenting a damasked surface, and from 
the permanence of the edge when it is 
made into cutting instruments. 

A paper on tiie analysis of wootz may 
be seen in the Jotirtial of the Royal In¬ 
stitution, Vol, VII.; and another im¬ 
portant and valuable paper, detailing 
Experiments on the alloys of steel, by 
Mess. SrouARTand Farad'av, in Vol. 
IX. of the same Journal, is highly de¬ 
serving attention. These gentlemen not 
only lormed artificial wootz, but they 
made many discoveries of the utmost 
consequence in the arts. We can only 
mention, that an alloy of one jiart of 
silver with 500 parts of steel, has been 
found su})crior to the very best steel, 
and that various cutting tools have been 
made from it, of the best quality. The 
alloy of steel with rhodium, in the 
proportion of one or two per cent of the 
latter metal, is even superior in hard¬ 
ness to the alloy of steel with silver. 
The alloys of steel with ])latinuni also 
promise much utility ; equal parts by 
weight form a beautiful alloy, which 
takes a fine polish, and does not tar¬ 
nish ; the colour the finest imaginable 
for a mirror. The specific gravity of 
this compound is 9,862. See Iron. 

STEEL-YARD, or Still-yard, a 
kind of balance by means of which dif¬ 
ferent commodities afe weighed. It is, 
however, very liable to deceit, and there¬ 
fore cannot, in general, be depended 
upon. 

STEERS’ OPODELDOC, a quack 
medicine, which is made thus; Take 
of white soap two pounds; of yellow 
soap one pound; water three pints, 
rectified spirit of wine three pints; cam¬ 
phor four ounces ; oil of rosemary one 
ounce ; oil of origanum six drachms ; 
solution of sub-carbonate of ummonia* 
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three ounces. Dissolve the soap, pre> 
viouiily cut into small pieces,in the recti¬ 
fied spirit of wine and water, by the heat 
of a water bath, in a vessel well stopped. 
Dissolve also the camphor and oils in a 
few ounces of the rectified spirit of 
wine ; when the soap is completely dis¬ 
solved, add the dissolved camphor and 
oils, and lastly the solution of sub-car¬ 
bonate of ammonia. Let the whole be 
well mixed; and after the faeces have 
subsided let h. be poured into proper 
bottles. If tile star-like appearance in 
the opodehloc be not desired, the solu¬ 
tion of subcarbonate of ammonia must 
he omitted. 

Steers’s opodeldoc *6 a useful lini¬ 
ment for sprains, &c, being rubbed 
upon the part, 

StfHciUn^. See Papeb-IIanging. 

STE rll()St!()PE, an instrument 
lately inientetl by M. Laennec, of 
Paris, for tlisi'overing tlie state of the 
lungs, &c., in various diseases. It con¬ 
sists of a cylinder of wood, a foot in 
length, and from IS to 20 lines in di¬ 
ameter, pierced in the centre through¬ 
out Its wliole length by a tube three 
lines in diameter, having one of its ex¬ 
tremities shaped like u iunnel, and a 
pieia: of wooil with a hole ni the centre, 
(ittiiig tlie funnel, (to be put ni occa¬ 
sionally, in exploring the voice, and ac¬ 
tion of I lie heart,) so as to render it 
tlirougliont H legular and simple tube, 
in using tins instrument one eud is to 
be applied to the part to be explored, 
and held to it iiriuly and steadily, 
whilst the ear of the examiner is ap¬ 
plied to the other extremity. This in¬ 
strument is spoken of as being likely 
to lead to important knowledge in the 
cure of diseases of the thorax. 

Stereoti/pe. See Printing. 

StnUitjif. See Barren ness. 

STKHN UiM, 111 anatomy, the breast¬ 
bone, See Breast. 

See Broth and Soup. 
STICKLE-BACK, or GasterosUuSt 
a genus of fishes comprehending thir¬ 
teen species, scattered through the seas 
of Euiopc, Asia, and Africa. The tol- 
lowing are the chief; the aculeatus, or 
Three-spuied stickle-back, has three 
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•pines on the back ; three inches long; 
inhabits the fresh waters of Europe j 
appears sometimes in vast shoals ; used 
chiefly for manure, or to fatten ducks 
and pigs. The ductor, or Pilot fish, 
has four dorsal spines ; is the constant 
attendant on the shark, and always pre¬ 
cedes it; inhabits the ocean. The sal- 
tatrix, or Skip-jack, has eight dorsal 
spines; resembles the perch; inhabits 
Carolina. The spinachia, or Fifieen- 
spined stickle-back, is from six to se¬ 
ven inches long; above olive brown, 
beneath silvery ; said to follow a light j 
seldom eaten, but used chiefly as ma¬ 
nure ; inhabits the seas of Europe, but 
never found in rivers. 

STIFF LE, the patella, or knee-pan, 
in a horse. 

STIGMA, in botany, the top of the 
pistil, pubescent and moist, in order to 
detain and burst the pollen, or prolific 
powder. The stigma difl’ers in number, 
figuie, and structure; being simple, 
divided, acute, perforated, capilate, pel- 
.tate, or bilamellate. 

Still. See Distillation. 

Still-yard. See Steel-yaud. 

STIMflLANTS, are medicines, or 
other substances, or mental qualities, 
which posse.ss the power of exciting the 
aniiDul energy. Tliey are divided into 
durable and diffusJile stimulants. The 
durable stimulants consist chiefly ol 
food and our customary drink, air, ex¬ 
ercise, society, &c. Diffusible stimu¬ 
lants are opium, ammonia, and nume¬ 
rous other medicines ; electricity, extra¬ 
ordinary heat, ardent spirits, great men¬ 
tal excitement, &c. &c. On the proper 
application or abstraction of both these 
orders of stimulants does good health 
and the removal of diseases chiefly de¬ 
pend. SecBBUNONiAN System, Ex¬ 
citement, Irritability, &c. 

Stmy. See Bee and Poison. 

Sting Ray. See I^ay. 

Stiptic, See Styptic. 

STIPULE, in botany, a scale at the 
base of the nascent petioles or pedun¬ 
cles. 

STIRRUP, a well-known iron fYame 
hung to a saddle, by a strap of leather, 
for the rider to rest his foot on. To fa- 
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cllitate the mounting of the hovse, the 
left stirrup is soinetlraes kept longer 
that the other ; we consider this, how¬ 
ever, a bad practice. 

STITCHWORT, Chickweed, or 
Stellaria, a genus of plants comprising 
eighteen species, chiefly natives of Eu¬ 
rope 5 seven found in the wet woods, 
wastes, pastures, or ditches of our own 
country; but of no importance. 

Stoat. See Otteb. 

STOCK, Stock-Gilliflower, 
July-Feoweb, or (Jheirunthus, a ge¬ 
nus of plants consisting of thirty-four 
species, scatleied over Europe, Asia, 
and Africa ; two or three indigenous to 
our own country. The following are 
most worthy of notice. 

The Anvuus, or Ten-weeks’ stock, 
which blossoms in about leu weeks 
from the time of its appearing above 
the ground. It requires very little care 
or culture, and will grow in almost any 
soil or situation, except a very wet one. 

The Cheiri, or Wall-flowei ; the sin¬ 
gle kinds of these species may be pro- 
pagateil by Sfcds ; and, altbough a com¬ 
mon flower, are extiemely fragrant. 
The double kinds are propagated by 
slips, in the spring months. 

The Iiicanus, or Hoary cheiranthus, 
or Common stock gilliflower of our 
gardens, is a native of Spain, and also 
leadily jiropagated by seeds. 

The two last are very hardy ever¬ 
green biennials, or perennials ; hut the 
lirst being an annual uiii'-t be continued 
by seeds sown every yeai ; ami even 
the two last, from their propeii'ity to 
degenerate, can only be prescried in 
full beauty by an annnal supply. 'Fhe 
seeds should be chosen from such flow¬ 
ers as have five, six, or raoie petals ; or 
from such as grow near double flowers, 
Wh en line doubles of botli the last 
kinds are obtaiueil, they may be mul¬ 
tiplied by slips. It is alwais advisable, 
however, to \)laut all ftowers of the 
stock kind lu \>airs rather than singly, 
ill order that the male or double-flower¬ 
ing plants may impregnate tlie single 
ones, by wlneh faie double varieties aie 
oftf-ii obtained. 

Stock~dvve. Sec PlCEON. 
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STOCKING, that part of the clo¬ 
thing of the leg and foot which Im^ve* 
diately covers and screens them from 
the cold. Stockings are made of va¬ 
rious materials, silk, cotton, flax, and 
wool. Stockings, however, composed 
of the last article, and worn in cold and 
variable weather, more especially by 
the sedentary, and the valetudinarian, 
are by far the best, as being bad con¬ 
ductors of heat, and consequently keep¬ 
ing the feet much warmer than thosO 
made of any other material. 

Stoch. See F u N u s. 

STOMACH, or Ventrlculus, in ana¬ 
tomy, a membranous receptacle situa¬ 
ted under the left side of the dia¬ 
phragm, its left side touclmig the spleen, 
and its right covered by the thin edge 
of the liver; its figure nearly resembles 
the pouch of a bag-pipe, its left cud 
being most capacious. The upper side 
concave, and the lower convex. It has 
two orifices, bolii on its u|)per part) 
the left, through which the aliment 
passes into the stomach, is named car- 
dla; and the right, through which it is 
conveyed out of the stomach into the 
duodenum, is namedj where 
there is a circular valve which hinders 
the return of aliment from the gut, but 
does not, at all times, hinder tlie bile 
from flowing into the stomach. 

The .stoniacli, like the intestinal ca¬ 
nal, is composed of three coats or mem¬ 
branes ; it is also furni^-hed with nume¬ 
rous nerves ; lyiiqihatics are .ilso distri¬ 
buted thronghout its whole substance, 
and proceed immediatelv to the tlioiacic 
duct. 

The uses of the stoin.’cli are, to ex¬ 
cite hunger, and, partly, tiiiist; to re¬ 
ceive the food from ifie (rsopliagus, and 
to retain it till, by the motion of the 
stomach, the adnnxtnie of various flu 
ids, and by many other changes, not 
exactly understood, it is rendered fit to 
pass tlie right orifice of the stomach, 
and aftord chyle to the intestines for the 
nutrition of the body, &c. See Chyle, 
Chyme, and Digestion. 

The stomach is subjtct to various 
diseases ; intleed, tlieie aie few general 
diseases in which the stomach is not 
4 F 
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more or less affected; and, therefore, 
in the treatment of general disease, it 
is essential that the state of the stomach 
should be carefully attended to. The 
most common complaint of the sto¬ 
mach, however, is that from which few 
persons do not, either permanently or 
occasionally, suffer, viz. indigestion, or 
dyspepsia; under which lust term, as 
well as under Ammi NT, Appktitk, 
and IIypoCHONORIASIs, we have laid 
down .some pttictlcal directions, whicli, 
if attended to, cannot fail to be of great 
service. 

Inflammation of the stomach is known 
by considerable fever, tlnrsr, great heat, 
and pain in the region of the stomach, 
increased when any thing is taken into 
it; vomiting, hiccup, piiUe hard and 
small, and prostration of strength. It 
is produced by acrid substances of va¬ 
rious kinds, such as arsenic, corrosive 
sublimate, acids, and other poisons ta¬ 
ken into the stomach j and in the case of 
arsenic, on its being applied to an exter¬ 
nal wound : It may be also [iroduccd by 
food of an improper nature j by taking 
large drauglits of any cold li(}u<)r, when 
the body is much heated by exercise or 
dancing ; and by repelled eruptions and 
gout. Besides these, it may arise from 
an inflammation of some of the neigh¬ 
bouring parts being commniiicatetl to 
the stomach. 

liifliunmation of the stomach is always 
a dungeruns disease, and, therefoip, tin 
best medical advice should, without de¬ 
lay, be ubtuiued. It very often ternii- 
nates fatally, the patient being either 
suddeiily destroyed by the violence of 
the iiidummatioii, or else it terminates 
in siippiirution, uleeiation, organgieiie. 
If, however, tlie sv iijitomsaic very mild, 
and proper remedies have been employ- 
« d at an early pcrioil of the disease, it 
may terminate in resolution, either in 
the course of the first, or at farthest the 
second week of tlie disease. In its ter¬ 
mination by suppuration, cold shiver- 
ings, night sweats, and hectic fever arise, 
which at length prove fatal, unless the 
jius sliould lie thrown up by vomiting, 
and the ulcer heals. 

The treatment of persons wlio have 
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taken poisons has been so amply detail* 
ed under Aqua Fortis, Corrosive 
Subi.IMATK, the general head PoisON, 
&c. that no f'ai ther detail can here 
be necessary. We may, however, ob¬ 
serve, that the cuie of mflummation of 
the stomach, where no particular direc¬ 
tions ill onr work are given for it, must 
be attempted by copious and repeated 
bleedings, employed at an early period 
of llm disease, not regarding the small¬ 
ness of the pulse, as it usually becomes 
softer and fuller after the ojieration ; se¬ 
veral leeches siiouId also be applied to 
the region of the stomach, followed by 
fomentations, or the hot bath ; after 
which a large blister will be proper. 
The large intestines may be evacuated 
by a laxative clyster ; but scarcely any 
mteriiul medicine cun be borne by the 
stomacii till the violence of the disease 
is much abated: magnesia, or other 
mild cathartic, to clear the canal effec¬ 
tually, may then be given. When sup¬ 
puration occurs, all irritation must be 
avoided, and the strength must be sup¬ 
ported by a mild farinacious diet, and 
giving opium occasionally to relieve 
pain. 

When foreign substances have been, 
by accident, swallowed, such as nails, 
stones, pieces of bonus, coins, knives, 
&c., the best remedies will be those of 
a fat, oily, and inucilugiiious nature, 
sncli as spermaceti, milk, butter-milk, 
olive-oil, &.C. Some persons have re- 
eomnx'iided purging with castor-oil ; 
ivc, lioweier, strongly doubt the pro¬ 
priety of piiryatives. On this subject, 
what is said iiiuler Glass, CEsopHA- 
Gus, and Pins, is deserving of serious 
uticntioi). 

STOM.4CH, OF THE Horse, In- 
JiammatUm of. Tlie stomach of the 
horse sometimes becomes inflamed in 
consequence of poisons or improper me¬ 
dicines being given. Bleeding, as in 
other inflammations, is, of course, in 
this disease, an essential remedy. And 
the same remedies, but in much larger 
doses, must be given for obviating the 
effects of poisons in horses as mentioned 
under PoisoN, CORROSIVE Subli¬ 
mate, &c. See., depending, of course, 
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upon the kind of poison which has been 
swallowed. Inflammation of the sto- 
mach of the horbC is, however, a rare 
disease. 

Oxen and Sheep are liable to a disten¬ 
sion of the stomach, or paunch, from 
improper feeding. See Blown. 

STOMACHICS, in medicine, those 
su bstances which excite and strengthen 
the action of the stomach. Most stimu¬ 
lants, given in proper doses, and upon 
proper occasions, are stomachics. 

STOMATEUS, a genus of fishes 
consisting of tliice species, as follow ; 
the Jiatola, having the body barred 
with great beauty • it has two stomachs, 
and inhabits the Mediterranean and 
Red seas. 1 'he para has the back of a 
gold colour, bellj silvery; body slender, 
scaled j flesh white, tender, delicious; 
inhabits South America and Tiaiujiie- 
bar. The cumara, has the back blue, 
belly white; about a span long; iulia- 
bits the fresh waters of Chili. 

STOMOXYS, a genus of dipterous 
insects, comprising sixteen species, 
chiefly natives of Europe, a few of Ame¬ 


rica, and one or two of Barbary; three 
common to our own country. They 
are sub-divided into,—sheath convo-^ 
lute, and geniculate at the base, with 
two bristles, — sheath covering the 
mouth, with five bristles. They all 
suck the blood from other animals. The 
following are the chief: the cakitran&f 
inhabiting Europe, and resembling the 
common fly ; it is the insect which bu 2 ^ 
zes about the legs of cattle, making them 
continually stamp with the feet; they 
also sting our own legs in autumn. The 
irritans and the rostrata are, like the 
preceding, iuhabitants of Europe, and 
resemble the common fly, and are very 
troublesome to the backs of cattle. 

STONE, in mineralogy, a substatiCe 
more or less hard, consisting of various 
kinds of earths, united with acids, &c« 
&c. See Alabaster, Gypsum, Lime^ 
Marble, Rook, &c. &c. 

The following tabic, formed from 
experiments on the lateral strength of 
stones, has been [xiblished by Mr. 
'I’redgold, 111 ihe Philosophical Magct<i‘ 
zinc, for October, 1 S 20 . 


I 

! Kind of Stone. 

Dundee .stone * • • 

Craisleitli stone... 

Hailes stone. 

White statiiaiy 1 
marble.j 

Long-annet stone 

Portland stone .... 

iBath stone. 



briadth 
of the 
\nvcv. 
Inches 

Depili 
of the 
piece. 
Inches. 

Vyi'i;:lil 
which 
broke the 
piece. 

1’4> 


41 lib.‘.. 


1 

137 


1-5 

1‘2.> 

1 O?.) 

1-07'> 

120 

1 -oa.i 

1 • l.T 

11)0 

2 07 

inS 

270 

1 0 

i'O 

58 



Mr. Trtdgold observes, that of late, 
stone stairs, balconies, landings, &e., 
are executed with a le-s and less quan¬ 
tity of mateiiai, and that there is no 
pro.spect of a stop being put to this 
species of mis-placed economy, till some 
dreadful accident happens. In the for¬ 
mation of stairs, balconies, &c., they 
sht.uld be calculated to bear the great¬ 
est possible load with safety. The above 
table prescribes the necessary data, as 
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far as regards the stiengtb of the stone. 
T1 le Dundee stone is the best which 
Mr. T. tried. 

S T O M E, a certain quantity or 
weight of some commodities. A stone 
of beef, in London, is eiglit pounds 5 
in Herefordshire twelve pounds ; in the 
North sixteen pounds. A stone of wool, 
according to the statute of 11 Hen.VII., 
is to weigh fourteen pounds ; it how- 
ever varies : in Glourestershire it is 
4 F 2 . 
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fifteen pounds; and in Herefordshire 
twf-lve pounfifi. A stone among horse- 
cf ursers is fourteen pounds. These dis¬ 
crepancies strongly prove the great ne¬ 
cessity of some legislative enactment 
for the regulation of weights as well as 
measures. See BuuHEf.. 

STONE, or calculus, a disease near¬ 
ly allied to gravel. By gravel we un¬ 
derstand those small saiuUlike concre¬ 
tions, or stones, which pass fioni tiie 
kidneys thron]*!! the ureters ■ and hy 
stone a calculous concretion in the kid¬ 
neys, or bladder, of too l-wge a .size to 
pass without great diflfienlty. Discharg¬ 
es of small gravel do not, usually, ter¬ 
minate in the stone j many have expe¬ 
rienced them during along life without 
any more serious inconvenience ; while 
the stone is a disease affecting, chiefly, 
the young, aiul ilepending on circiiin- 
stances not easily explained. When the 
stone attacks persons more advanced in 
life, it is often the conse(|nence of a 
long protracted paroxysm of gout, fer- 
iiiinuting impeifecily. It is, lanuner, 
a complaint to which I'otli sexes and all 
ages are liable ; but females appear to 
be less subject to it than males. 

It will be convenient to litat of this 
disease under two beads. \\'e shall 
first sjieak of tlie cnlcii/ux, or ^lone of 
the kidneys. 

I’lie calculi formed m tlie kidneys, 
and voided aithou! leinaimug ai'\ con¬ 
siderable tune m tlie nuii-u y pa'sa.;t s, 
are either uric, o.i<ilir, or n/^lh, the 
pliosphates nevei forming small kidney 
calculi. (Me ( ill nil, v\lien iiniuedi- 
ately \oided fiom tlie kidney, are of a 
Vellmvish oi' leddisiibrown colmir,sotne- 
what hard, soluble in caustic potash, 
and exhale ilie sniell of burned horn 
before tlie blow-pipe. The oxalic eal- 
cnltva v cotisnleraMv in appe.uancc; 
tliey are generally of a gieyisli hrown 
colour ; sometimes they have a polished 
suiface, and resemhle hemp-seed ; they 
are insoluble in dilute muriatic acid ; 
and aie reduced under the blow-pipe to 
mete bine. The cystic calculi arc yel¬ 
lowish, have a crystallized appearance, 
are soluble in dilute muriatic acid, and 
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in diluted solution of potash. When 
heated in the flame of a spirit-lamp, or 
a blow-pipe, they exhale a peculiar fe¬ 
tid smell. The first kind are the most 
Common, the second occur occasionally, 
tlie last kind are rare. 

The symptoms of calculi in the kid¬ 
neys are of very different shades of vio¬ 
lence ; sometimes, indeed, so trifling, 
that little is suspected till the stone is 
voided ; and dissections after death have 
often proved that stones may reinaminthe 
kidneys during life, without producing 
any sensible affection of the urinary 
organs. But acute pain almost always 
attends the [lassage of a calculus along 
the ureter, imd wlien this is followed by 
the expulsion of similt grams of red 
sand in the oniie, the nature of tlie 
disease is snffirientiv distinguishable 
fiom mere iidbimmiilion. It isalso often 
iiceompiiiiKil with a scii-e of weight in 
tlie region of tlie kidiievs, and, general¬ 
ly, a nnmlmess()f the tingli of the same 
side, and of veiy v.inahle duialion. 
This is succeeded hy a peiiod of ease, 
wliiel) lasts till .symptoms of stone in 
the b'adtlei eoiiie on, or till lla‘ calcu¬ 
lus enteis the 111 elhra. Among the mo.vt 
usual symptoms may he also nieiitioued 
the discharge of a large (juantitv id’ 
nmeus, ofU'ii siieaked with blood, and 
somelenes of a puiiilent a[>pearance. 
A coi'sidemble l iemon hage not uiifre- 
{[lu nily attends the passage of a stone 
mil' the liladder. 

.\t this period every means should be 
resoiteil to winch tend to the ex|>ulsiou 
of the .stone ; for the longer it remains 
in tile bladder the less likeliliood will 
there be *if getting lid of it. Large 
quantities of aqueous drinks, and other 
mild diuu'tics, should be atlministered ; 
purgatives are also greatly beneficial ; 
for tliis purpose, the sul{»h.ite of magne¬ 
sia, dissolved 111 a large quantity of warm 
water, or the same salt with nifiision 
anil tincture of senna, may be taken. 

Plain food, moderate exercise, absti¬ 
nence from fermented liquors, and, in 
most cases, the liberal use of aqueous 
drinks, will be found necessary in this 
complaint. All experience shows, that 
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whatever deraiiges the stomach and 
bowels, and the other orij-ans concenu’d 
iu digestion, more especially the liver, 
produces corresponding mischief in all 
these calculous cases ; hence the benefi¬ 
cial effects of mild aperients, tonics, 
bitters, &c., and the great advantage 
of moderate horse exercise, when not 
forbidden by the irritation of the kid¬ 
neys. 

Opiates, the warm bath, frictions up¬ 
on the loins by external irritants, always 
excepting caniharides, and supposito¬ 
ries, or injections of opium, have fre¬ 
quently a good effect. IJenbane is also 
often a useful medicine, opeiating as a 
diuretic narcotic, without producing 
cosliveness. 

As the chief calculi discharged from 
the kidneys are of the nric kind, be¬ 
sides the regimen, &c. mi nlioned above, 
those means must be adopted which we 
have directed for red .sand, under our 
article Gkavei., to which, theicfore, we 
refer. The patient should, liow'cvcr, 
oiilv pursue the ale,dine system, till the 
desited efieet of removing the cxces.s of 
iiiie acid ha. lieen attained. 

for the particiilai iicatnientof oxalic 
ande 3 s!ic ealcnli, as they are of rare 
occuircnce, no general plan can he laid 
down. In the latter kind it is ])iohable 
that mild acids may be of serviee. 

Calculus, or stone in the bladder. 
■Wlien once a stone has acquired a mo¬ 
del ate size, it usually occasions the fol¬ 
lowing sjmptoms: fiequent inclination 
to make water, exce-,bive pain in void¬ 
ing it, drop hy tirop, and sometimes a 
sndden stoppage <if it if discharged iu 
a stream ; after making water great tor¬ 
ture in the glans penis, which lasts one, 
two, or three miiiuics; and, in most con¬ 
stitutions, the violent straining makes 
the rectum contract and expel its excre¬ 
ments ; or, if it be empty, occasions a 
tenesmus, which is sometimes accompa¬ 
nied with a prolapsus aui. The urine 
is often tinctured with blood, and some¬ 
times [lure blood itself is discharged. It 
is, however, generally, of a limpid co¬ 
lour ; at other times is thick, and depo¬ 
sits a mucous sediment. If the stone 
be large there is a constant dull pain 
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about the neck of the bladder, and fre¬ 
quent desire of f^oing to stool. 

All these symptoms aie increased by 
exercise, especially by riding on horse¬ 
back. From long continuance of pain, 
the patient’s health becomes ultimately 
impaired, and unless effectual means be 
employed for removing the disorder, it 
very often proves fatal. 

It is now pretty generally admitted 
that, when a stone has once lodged in 
the bladder, and increased there to such 
a size as to be no longer capable of 
passing the urethra, it cannot be dis¬ 
solved m the living body by any means 
at present known ; and although it may 
possibly become so loosened in tex¬ 
ture as to be voided piece meal, and 
gradually crumble away, the chances 
are so much against the event that it 
is scarcely to be ranked among proba¬ 
ble occurrences. In the treatment, there¬ 
fore, of calculus of the bladder, where 
a surgical ojieration is either inexpe¬ 
dient or will not be submitted to, our 
attempts must be directed to the pal¬ 
liation of present symptoms, and to the 
prevention of (he increase of the size 
of the stone. For the mitigation of 
urgent symptoms, opiates, the warm 
bath, &c., will be frequently necessary j 
so will also an attention to diet and regi¬ 
men, as mentioned above. It may be 
also some consolation to many persons 
to be informed, that the peculiarities in 
the water of different places have not, 
as far as their effects are known, any 
influence in producing calculus disor¬ 
ders. 

For obviating some of the symptoms 
attendant on suppression of urine, in 
this complaint, our article Urine may' 
be consulted. • 

The chemical constituents of urinary 
calculi have been alluded to under our 
article gravel, and iu the preceding part 
of this article ; they are uric acid, am¬ 
monia, magnesian phosphate, phosphate 
of lime, oxalate of lime, and cystic ox¬ 
ide. The most common cause of stone 
in the bladder is, the lodgment of a 
small uric calculus from the kidneys ; 
and from an inspection of collections of 
calculi, it appears that, lu by far the 
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greater iiutuber of cases, a nucleus of the bladder by the internal use of the 
uric acid is enveloped Ml a crust of the caustic alcalis, is alujost too absurd to 
phosphates. Our endeavour-* must, merit serious refutation ; it is not pos- 
therefore, be directed towards redu- sible that they should reach the blad- 
cing the excess of uric acid in the urine der in a caustic state, in which state 
to its natural standard ; and to dimi- otdy they dissolve the uric acidj and 
uwb, as far as ro-ay be, the tendency to ifti«ey could arrive there, the mischief 
the deposition of the phosphates j and as done to the urinary passage must reu- 
two very different methods are required der their use ilangerous and impracti- 
to obtain this end (See Gravel,) the cable. Nor is that of attempting the 
impropriety of applying one mode of .vo/atiow of a stone in the bladder by the 
treatment to alK calculous cases is evU injection of acid and aicaline solutions 
dent. less futile. It may be, however, useful 

If, upon examination, it be found that to observe, that, uidependent of the 
the urine abounds in uric acid j and if, ordinary disposition of tlie urine in its 
us is frequently the case, red sand is healthy state, to deposit the pbosphatet, 
voided, magnesia and theale.ilis may upon any extraneous matter in the pas- 
be resorted to ; but they should not be sage, it often acquires a grraliy lucreas- 
persevered in beyond what is necessary ed tendency to do so, in consequence 
to arrest the progress of tlie uric secre- of general disease, or local injury, 
tion; or, if comhmed as preventives, l*artieular states of the stomach and 
they should be exhibited in small do- bowels, or of the general health, favour 
ses. Magnesia, in such cases, is more thefoi’matioi)ofphospliute 8 ;Iocaliiiju- 
useful than any other aicaline medicine, ry of the spine produces an aicaline 
Jf the phosphates predominate, and if urine ; and when, from any causes, such 
white sand be vouled, the acids may as stricture, or diseased prostate gland, 
be resorted to ; but, in consequence of or calculus, the bladder does not quite 
the more irritable state of the parts, empty itself, the remaining poition of 
it becomes more than ever necessary to urine is very apt to undergo a slight de¬ 
use them with circumspection. It ought composition, in wliich case, more or 
to be known that, in general, tlie white less of the phosphates will be thrown 
sand voided by patients suffering from down. In the cure of, or alleviation of 
stone in the bladder, is produced by the this disease, attention to all or to some 
too free use of alcallcs ; and which has of these circumstances will be freqnent- 
not only done considerable niiscliief, ly necessary, and prouiises the most 
but induced an erroneous belief that it benelicial results, 
was the effect of the medicine upon tlie We cannot conclnde this article with- 
atoue itself, out confessing our deep obligations 

Besides the calculi composed of uric to the valuable papers of Mr. Brande, 
acid and the [)liosplmte.s, those conipo- on Calculous Disorders, in the Journal 
eed of oxalate of lime, and c\ sue oxide, of the Royal Institution; and without 
may be mentioned. Tlie lirst, which are also observing, that, although we trust, 
of kidney oiigin, when concreting into and believe, what we have said on so 
calculi iu the bladder, are peculiar, be- painful a malady as the stone will be 
ing externally rough and tubcrculated, found useful; yet, that the best and 
and of a deep reddish brown, whence n) 0 .^t early medical advice will be the 
they have been called mulberry calculi, safest and most satisfactory course. The 
The cystic calculus is rare ; it is usual- operation is, of course, the province 
ly a |>ale fawn colour. But of the motle only of the experienced surgeon, 
of discovering such calculi in the living STONES, in the bladder ol 
subject, or preventing their increase, Horses, are very rarely found ; they are 
nothing 18 with ceriaiuty known. sometimes met’with in the ureters, and 

The idea of dissolving the intone in sometimes in tliat part of the intestmei 
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jiaiiiod COBCUUI, or blind gut. Tre dis¬ 
ease IS rarely, if ever, discovered till 
after death. 

Slone from the clouds. See Mete- 
onic Stone. 

Stone chat. See Ware leu. 

Stone-crop. See Sedum. 

STOllAX, or Stt/raXf a genus of 
plants comprehending four species, of 
which two are cultivated for the warm 
resins which exude from them. They 
are as follow : 

The officinale, or Officinal stoiax-trce, 
a native of Europe and the Levanl, and 
flowering in July. It rises about fif¬ 
teen feet high, and has a grey hark. 
The leaves are bright green above, be¬ 
neath hoary : flowers white, in terminal 
clusters; fruit a juiceless drupe. 
From this tree the gum, or rather resin, 
called Stouax, is obtained in Asiatic 
Turkey ; it issues from incisions made 
in the bark. Tliiee kinds of storax are 
met with in the shops ; storax in the 
tear, which is puie stoiax, and very 
scarce : storax in powdery lumps, 
which is, in fact, nothing but a small 
poition of the genuine storax mixed 
with saw-dust , and liijuid oi stiain- 
ed storax, vrlmli is foo often a mix¬ 
ture of storax, tolu, and benzoin, and 
generally prepared in this country. 
Alcohol dtssclves storax completely; 
but when it IS mixed with other resins, 
soluble also in tlie same liquid, the 
adulteration is with difficultydetecled. It 
contains a considerable portion of ben¬ 
zoic acid, and is esteemed stimulant 
and expectorant; but, except as an in¬ 
gredient in the compound tincture of 
benzoin, it is rarely used. It is, how¬ 
ever, of an agreeable scent, imparting 
the smell of jessamine to spirit of wine ; 
and is, we believe, used for preparing 
that essence. 

The benzoin, or Gum benjamin-tree, 
is a native of Sumatra. See Benzoin. 

Stork. See Crane. 

Stoughton's Elixir. See Gentian. 

STOVE, an apparatus contrived for 
the purpose of consuming fuel, so as 
to produce heat for warming rooms, &c. 
&:c. The term stove is, however, very 
indefinite, and, like many other terms 
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in domestic economy and the arts, is 
applied to various contrivanees of \ery 
different sliape, purposes, and uses : a 
stove sometimes implies a small closet 
kept to a certain degree of heat, fur the 
purpose of drying some prepared arti¬ 
cles, such as sugar, &c. &c. 

It is im[)08sible tiiat we can enume¬ 
rate the various forms of stoves employ¬ 
ed, even in warming of sitting rooms. 
But the greatest modern improvements 
in the application of heat* wheili(rto 
rooms, or other domestic purposes, is 
that by means of which will, no 

doubt, in numerous instances, super- 
cedi- many of the stoves now in use, 
both from economical motives tis well 
as from its superior cleanliness. For 
farther observations relative to the stove, 
lieating rooms, &e. See. See Boiler, 
Chimnev, Kike - place. Furnace, 
Oven, and Steam. 

STRAINS, or Sprains, in Horses, 
occur very often, and in very difl'erent 
parts. They are, most eonunoniy, pro¬ 
duced either Ijy excessive exercise, falls, 
or by the animal btiing forced to pull 
beyond its strength ; or by heavy bur¬ 
thens, &c. 

Rest is the grand remedy for .strains, 
and, without it, all others will prove in- 
efl'eetual. Turning a horse to grass is 
not, in general, so useful as confining 
him to the stable ; as. when be is in the 
field, he will be too apt to take too much 
exercise. A flannel bandage, kept con¬ 
stantly wet with the following lotion, is 
a good application to recent strains j— 
as it cannot be moistened during the 
night, it is better to leave it off, and ap¬ 
ply it again as early as possible in the 
morning ;—the dry bandage is inju¬ 
rious. Take of sulphate of zinc four 
ounces; of acetate of lead, six ounces ; 
of water three quarts ; of vinegar one 
quart. Mix them. In sevire strains, 
it is advisable to bleed and give some 
opening medicine. 

In strains of the legs, if any swelling 
remain after the inflammation has sub¬ 
sided, blistering, or firing, will be then 
necessary. 

In.(tra 7 n.<t of the shoulder, after test, 
bleeding and opening medicines, a 
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rowtl in tlie chest will be advisable ; 
and the whole of the shoulder should 
be well rubbed with the following eru- 
broeation three times a day : Take of 
liniment of so:i]) four fluidounees ; of 
bquorof ammonia one ounce. Mix 

viU'in. 

For a strain of the back, apply the 
above enibiucution and place a fresh 
sheep.skin on the loins with the flesli 
side next the skin ; and also give a 
purge. 

For a */rai« of thcstij/lr, a blister 
is ihe best iinneily. 

Sltatri of the coffin joint, requires 
perfect r<’st, and blisteiing of the pas¬ 
terns. 

iSirnmonittm. See Thorn-apple. 

STIiANdLES, a disease incident 
to young horses, attacking them gene¬ 
rally during the fourth and lifth year. It 
i-onsists in a swelling under the jaws, at¬ 
tended with cough, dulnessof the eyes, 
and some degree of fevCl ; soon after a 
discliaige from the nostrils usuallv takes 
place, the swelling incie.ises, becomes 
tender, and at length suppurates. The 
abscess, if not o))( ned, buists, the horse 
is relieved, and gradually recovers. 
This IS the usual progress of the djsease, 
nnd which, when mild, requites no 
incdic'd ultention j but it sometimes 
assnmes ainoie severe foini, theswe'.lmg 
nnd inilanimution being gieat, and 
threatening gullbcation. In such case, 
the parts should be fomented with 
cloths dipiied in warm water, m a 
ponltne may be applied to the part. 
Whenlhe swelling has burst, ori^ opim- 
d, it should lie die-.sed with green 
busilicon. A blister to t'ie tin oat, in 
gieat difficulty of swallowing, will some¬ 
times be of serviee, applied Infore the 
fomentation. A mild dose of pliysii-, 
on tlie horse’s recovery, will be pioper. 

STRANClUllV’, a ddlieulty of 
making water, while the eli'orts to dis¬ 
charge it are attended with pain. A 
(It/sur^, IS when the patient feels an in¬ 
expressible difficulty in making water. 
And an ischuri/ consists in its total sup- 
piession. What we have to observe on 
gll these heads, will be most appropri. 
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ate under I.Trine, to which, therefore, 
we refer. 

Stranguri/ in Horses. See Suppres¬ 
sion of L’rine. 

S'l’RA \V, the stalk on which corn, 
and several kinds of pulse growr, and 
from which they are separated by 
threshing. 

I'he uses of straw are almost innu¬ 
merable. ’riiey may be, liowever, re¬ 
ferred to feeding stock, for litter, thatch¬ 
ing, and mhccllaneoiis purposes. For¬ 
merly stiaw was almost solely applied 
by the farmer to the purpose of feeding 
cattle ; but although the plan of feed¬ 
ing stock solely upon straw cannot he 
approved, yet neither is the opposite 
extreme, that of expending the whole 
straw, even that of pulse, in litter, de¬ 
serving of approbation. A moderate 
quantity of straw given to cattle with 
turnips, or other succulent food, contri¬ 
butes much to their health; and the 
straw of pulse, when properly harvested, 
with an adequate proportion of corn, 
may be given witii great advantage to 
woiking horses, and may save more 
expensive articles. RVicat straw is fre- 
(jiicntly cut into chafl', see CuAEF- 
(JuTTER, and given to horses advan¬ 
tageously with their corn ; the chaff is 
likewise mixed with other food, in par¬ 
ticular with potatoes, and given to feed¬ 
ing and working cattle. Oat straw 
slunilil be giviai uncut. When harley- 
stni'd^ »'tll iKirvcsicd, it isinnclirelish¬ 
ed b\ stock. Bean straw, if veil har¬ 
vest! <1, foi ms a very hearty and iiutri- 
cions kind of food for working horses 
and ( ittle in the winter season ; a mix¬ 
ture of peas’ straw impioves it : but 
be.in straw is not calculated so well 
for ciiriiage or saddle-horses. While 
pens' straw, if cut gieen, and dried 
ijiiicklv, is fodder of a superior qua- 
lilv ; liorsc.s will thrive nearly as well 
on It as on hay ; it is also excellent 
loud lor stieep. 

T’iitc haunt, when cut green, ana 
tirieil into bay, is of the highest quality ; 
u siuiuld be mown as soon as tlie blos¬ 
soms. begin to fall off, or the pods to 
furiii. 
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■\Vl»en straw is given to stock, it 
should be constantly made use of as 
soon after it is threshed as possible : 
for if exposed to the atmosphere, it 
becomes either musty or too dry. If 
It IS, however, kept long afterwards, it 
should be bound in trusses, and never 
sufl'ered to remain loose. 

There is, undoubtedly, much nou¬ 
rishment in the heads of grain in gene¬ 
ral, and particularly in the aums of 
barley; these last should either be 
sli-eped in cold water, or have boiling 
water poured upon them before they 
are given to stock. 

It is a useful practice to mix a por¬ 
tion of straw, particularly the s>raw of 
oats, with the aftermath of grass, or 
second crop of clover, at the time of 
stacking it, by which the straw acrpiires 
juices, and a llavour agieeable to cat- 
lie. 

In the consumption of straw as fod¬ 
der, the inferior should be first madt 
use of, and afterwards those of a belter 
kind. It IS necessaiy, also, that cattle, 
when fed on straw, should have an 
nlmndanl su|i|)ly of water. 

Straw, as///ter, not oplj keeps the 
annuals warm, dry, and comlbrtahle, 
hut, hy the same means, the straw he- 
coines mixed with clung and urine, and 
IS eonveited into a iicli niamite. All 
the various sorts of straw answer tlie 
jnirposes of litter. 

Tile use of straw for thatchnig houses 
is now' ver\ generally exploded, in con- 
secjijenee of the lisk of fire, and the 
sooner its use is entiiely superseded for 
such purposes the hettev 

The chief miscellaneous uses of 
straw are for covering liay and corn- 
stacks ; for making paper; for bottom¬ 
ing chairs ; for beds for the lower class¬ 
es i for packing glass, china, eartlien- 
ware, and various other goods. The 
straw of grain, and wlieat in particular, 
is used III the maniifaeture of hats, 
bonnets, trinkets and various oniaincnts, 
by which numbers aie usefully and 
advantageously employed. 

Straw-cutter. See Chaff-cutteb. 
STRAWBERRY, or Fraguria, a 
genus of plants comprehending teven 
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species; two of America, one some¬ 
what shrubby, the rest natives of Eu¬ 
rope. The I'esca, or Common straw¬ 
berry, and the sterilis, barren of fruit, 
are common to our own country. The 
common strawberry is the only species 
cultivated for use ; its varieties amount 
to many hundreds. The following are 
the chief: 

The .S//A’c.v<w, or Red wood-straw¬ 
berry, a native of this country j found 
in woods and dry banks.* 

The Virghiiana, or Virginian scarlet 
strawberry, is a native of Virginia. It is 
the earliest sort, and the best for forcing. 

I'lie Mosdiatta, Hautboy, or Mus¬ 
ky strawberry, a native also of Ame¬ 
rica. 

'The Chi/oensis, Chili, or Caroline 
strawberry, is a native of Chili. 

The Alphm, Alpine, or Monthly 
strawberry, is a native of Germany. 

The mode of cultivation of all the 
species and varieties does not essentially 
difi'er. They are usually propagated by 
young plants which run out and take 
root from the parent stock. 

Sonic strawberry p'ants have both 
male and female flowers on the same 
plant, but these, it is said, are not so 
piofilable; and some late ex|)eriiiients 
seem to prove that it is more udvati- 
lageoiis to raise the plants from seeds 
than runners; the fruit, when ipiite 
ripe, should he sown in a rich moist 
soil ; 111 one year the alpines produce 
fruit ; the other kinds require two. 
About one male plant to ten female 
plants, is said to be the most profitable 
proportion. Tins mode of cultivating 
the strawberry is a late suggestion. See 
Phielips’s Poniarium Britannicim, 
The strawberry inav he transplanted 
either in September, October, IS'ovem- 
ber, or February. 'I’iie three tii.>>t-nien- 
tioiied months aie the best ; for if the 
spring be dry, the February plantation 
will requite gieat sitlention and much 
waleiing. Tlie proiier soil is a litilit 
loam, and not peculiarly rich. The 
lieds should not be more than four feet 
wide. The wood may be planted eight 
inches; the scarlet should be a foot ; 
the hautboy sixteen inches; and tliq 
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Chili strawberry twenty-two inches dis¬ 
tant from plant to plant. 

In the spring, when the strawberries 
begin to flower, if the seasoii be dry, 
they must be plentifully watered and 
kept cleared from weeds. At Mieliael- 
mas ail the beds should be dre.ssed, all 
the strings or runners taken from the 
roots, the weak plants which stand too 
close pulled up, and a little tine earth 
should be thrown about the plants, 
which will greatly strengthen the roots. 
These beds will not contiiim* in per¬ 
fection more than three or four years, 
when fresh ones should be made. 

Strawberries are an agreeable, and 
when eaten in moderate qiiantily, a 
wholesome Biiinmer finit. 

STRAWliERKV-TJlEE, or/triu- 
luSf a genus of plants coinprelienditig 
ten species, scattered over the globe. 
The following are the chief: the uneiio, 
or Common strawberry-tree, is an ever¬ 
green, found in Italy, Spain, and on 
the banks of the lake of Kilarney, in 
Ireland ; it is very common in our gar¬ 
dens ; four varieties :—the oblong-fruit¬ 
ed,—the round-fruited,—the red-flow¬ 
ered,—and the double-flowered. The 
fruit is indirt'erent. They are propa¬ 
gated by layers or cuttings, or by seed. 
The alpina, Mount.iiii straw berry-tree, 
or Black-berried arbutus, thrives on the 
dry mountains, and m the wcslerii Isles 
of Scotland. 

The Uva ursi, Beaiberry, or Trailing 
urbntus, is a native of tin* Isorth of Eu¬ 
rope, iiud also of the heathy mountains 
of Scotland, flov\eiing in June. The 
leaves are not unlike those of the myr¬ 
tle. They have been recommended in 
calculous complaints, and ulcerations of 
the urinary orgaifs; in menorrhagia, 
diabetes, and other fluxes, and also in 
pulmonary consumption ; but they are 
of doubtful efficacy. The dose of the 
powdered leaves is from one scruple to 
a drachm, givep two or three times a 
.dav 

STKELlTZiA, a genus of plants 
comprehending two species, natives of 
the Cape, one of which, the regincPt or 
t 'anna-leaved strelitzia, is a very magni¬ 
ficent plant, and cultivated in our hot* 
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houses. The leaves are radical, oblong, 
very entire, with parallel ribs j the pe¬ 
tals are yellow, and four inches long. 
It is only raised by seeds brought from 
the Cape, 

STRENGTH, in physiology, the 
same as foice. 

M. Eeroii, the naturalist, has, it is 
said, demoiistiated, that men in a savage 
state are inferior in strength to men civil¬ 
ized and that the improvement of so¬ 
cial order does not, as some have pre¬ 
tended, diminish our physical fiowers. 
J'he following are the icsults of some 
experiments, with the dynamometer of 
M. Kegnier. 


Savages. 

1 uropeans. 


Foiro vutli AVilh 



iinnds. 

tiacps. 

Of Diemati s 

i^aiid .50,6. 


— Jsew ilollanil 51,8, 


•— Timor .. 

..58,7. 

.16,2 

Frcncli. 


. •. 22,1 

English •. • • 


. • • 23,8 


This is ingenious ; but till we know 
on what classes of civilized society these 
experiments on Europeans were made, 
we can come to no satisfactory conclu¬ 
sion on tins subject. The present habits 
and manners of Englishmen, more es¬ 
pecially ill our crowded towns, tend, 
unquestionably, to debility, and, conse¬ 
quently, to a diminution of physical 
strength. Moderate exercise in agri¬ 
cultural occupations, does, most proba¬ 
bly, eoutribiite to the increase of onr 
physical stieiigth 5 and henee is, upon 
the w hole, the most beneficial to the 
health and %vell-being of man. 

STKICTIHIE, ill medicine, a con¬ 
traction, or closure of sonic canal or 
hollow organ of tlie body. 

S'l'RlNGHALT, in' farriery, con¬ 
sists III a lameness, which is evinced 
when the horse first goes off by lifting 
his hind legs nniisually high, or rather 
suddenly, as if the muscles were affected 
with spasm. It proceeds generally from 
Rome strain or blow. Fomentations 
and good rubbing are sometimes of ser¬ 
vice ; the last refugeis a blister, or firing 
the parts. 

STROBILE, in botany, a pericarp, 
formed from an ament by the hardening 
of the scales. Hops consist of stro¬ 
biles. 
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• ST ROM BUS, a genus of testaceou s, 
univalve, spiral worms, consisting of 
fifty-three species, thus subdivided . lip 
projecting into linear divisions, or claws, 
—lobed, —dilated, — tapering with a 
very long'spire. The following are the 
chief; the pes pelicani, or Cormorant’s 
foot, and the only species of this genus 
found on our own coasts ; two inches 
long; inhabits the European and Ame¬ 
rican seas; the cAiragra, has the shell 
large, brown varied with white; very 
'are and valuable ; inhabits the Indian 
ocean ; the galius, has the shell uiii- 
'’ornily brown, yellow, or violet, soine- 
inies varied with s|)ots and rays. 

STHONTlA, a genus of [loiideroiis 
earths, consisting of strontiiiin combined 
with acid. It is traced abundantly in 
Jifferent parts of tlie world. 7 'wo spe¬ 
cies have been desciibcd, the curboiKiia, 
3 r Carbonate of strontium, first found 
11 the lead mine of Strontian, in Ar- 
Tyleshire, in granite rocks, accompanied 
jy galena and wilherite, generally in 
amorphous masses, or lu a state of crys- 
lallizatioii; colour whitish green ; has 
some lustre and a little trans[)arency. 
The sulpitata, or Sulphate of stroiitium ; 
three varieties ; one found near Pans, 
of a bluish grey colour, without lustre; 
specific gravity 3,6 ; it consists of sul¬ 
phate of strontium, carbonate^of lime, 
and oxide of iron. Another is fibrous ; 
and the third foliated ; both are found 
in Britain, and the latter also in Sicily. 
A variety of sulphate of strontium is 
called, from its blue tint, celestinc. 

STRONTIUM, one of the new me¬ 
tals which is obtained from the earth of 
strontia, by the same process as barium, 
which metal it resembles in appearance, 
as well us in many other respects. 

The essential distinctions, however, 
are that baryta and all its salts, except 
the sulphate, are poisonous; the corres¬ 
ponding strontitic salts are innocent. 
Bur\ta tinges flame \ellow ; strontia 
red ; strontia has less attraction for acids 
than baryta; hence the strontitic salts 
are decomposed by baryta. Pure baryta 
is ten times more soluble in water than 
pure strontia See Barytes. 

^ STROPHULUS, a papulous enip- 

im 
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tiou, peculiar to infants, and exh biting 
a variety of forms, which are called red- 
giirrit white-gum, tooth-rash, &c. See 
Infakcy and Teething. 

Struma. See Scrofula. 

Stri/rhnos. See Nux Vomica, 

S'l’UCCO, in masonry, a lapidifying 
cement, composed of lime, sand, grit, 
gypkuni, puzzolatio, or similar mate¬ 
rials, mixed into a paste or plaster, with 
lime or other water, and often, where 
greater durability is required, combined 
with iiietailic oxides and the caseous 
{lart of milk. 

I'lie foilownig has lieen strongly re- 
conimeiided as a (heap and durable 
stucco, by Mr. M ay, of Bridport; 
Take one part of chalk lime, three pints 
of fine sand eolleeted on the sea-shore 
near Bridport harbour, both finely sifted 
and mixed up with a siiflieienl (juantity 
of lime-water. MMieii used, the first 
coat should belaid nu half the thick¬ 
ness of a crown piece; let it remain two 
days, then, with a painter’s brush, wash 
it over with strong lime water, and lay 
on the second coat of the same thick¬ 
ness. See Transactions of the Society 
ui Alts, for IHU. 

Colours may be given to stucco by 
various substances. A ‘■oliition ofsuU 
phate of copper m water, mixed with 
the last coating, will impart an elegant 
green when lime enters into the compo¬ 
sition of stucco. Caie must, however, 
be taken, that copper, and not iron 
trowels, be used in laying on and smooth¬ 
ing it, as iron decomposes and spoils the 
colour. 

Where the cement is required harder 
than such compositions as the stucco 
just mentioned, or when wanted to re¬ 
sist water, it should be combined with 
a portion of some metallic oxide, as of 
Iron or lead, winch give- it a fiunness 
equal to that of f’lee stone ; piizzolaiio is 
one of the best kind for this purpose. 
M^hen a powerful cement is wanted, 
equal parts of piizzolano and Aberthaw 
lime is commonly used. But for gene¬ 
ral purposes, two bushels of Aberthaw 
lime, one bushel of pnzzu.aiiu, and 
three bushels of clean sand, mixed with 
a proper quantity of water, will make 
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Chili strawberry tweaty-two inches dis¬ 
tant from plant to plant. 

In the spring, when the strawberries 
begin to flower, if the season be dry, 
they must be plentifully watered and 
ke])t cleared from weeds. At Michael¬ 
mas all the beds should be dressed, all 
the strings or runners taken from the 
roots, the weak plants winch stand too 
close pulled up, and a little fine earth 
should be thrown about the plantc, 
which will greatly strengthen the roots. 
These beds will not continue in per¬ 
fection more than three or four years, 
when fresh ones should he made. 

Strawberries are an agreeable, and 
when eaten in moderate quantity, u 
wholesome summer fniit. 

STRAW liERIlY-TREE, ovArhu- 
iUSy a geous of plants comprehending 
ten species, scattered over the globe. 
The following are the chief: the tmedo, 
or Common strawberry-tree, is an ever¬ 
green, found in Italy, Spain, and on 
the banks of the lake of Kilarney, in 
Ireland; it is very common in our gar¬ 
dens ; four varieties :—the oblong-fruit¬ 
ed,—the round-fruited,—the red-flow¬ 
ered,—^and the double-flowered. The 
fruit is indifferent. They are propa¬ 
gated by layers or cuttings, or by seed. 
The alpina. Mountain strawberry-tree, 
or Black-berried arbutus, thrives on the 
dry mountains, and in the western Isles 
of Scotland. 

The Uva ursi, Bearherry, or Trailing 
arbutus, is a native of the North of Eu¬ 
rope, and also of the heathy mountains 
of Scotland, flowering in June. The 
leaves are not unlike those of the myr¬ 
tle, They have been recommended in 
calculous couiplaiuts, and ulcerations of 
the urinary orgaift; in menorrhagia, 
diabetes, and other fluxes, and also in 
pulmonary consumption ; but they arc 
of doubtful efficacy. The dose of the 
powdered leaves is from one scruple to 
a drachm, gtvep two or three times a 
dav 

STRELiTZIA, a genus of plants 
comprehending two species, natives of 
the Cape, one of which, the regin<Fy or 
C’aiiiia-leuved strelitzia, is a very magni¬ 
ficent plant, and cultivated in our hot* 
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houses. The leaves are radical, obloug, 
very entire, with parallel ribs ; the pe¬ 
tals are yellow, and four inches long. 
It is only raised by seeds brought from 
the Cape. 

STRENGTH, in physiology, the 
same as foice. 


M. Peroii, the naturalist, has, it is 
said, demonstrated, that men in a savage 
state are inferior in strength to men civil¬ 
ized j and that the improvement of so¬ 
cial order doe.s not, as some have pre¬ 
tended, diminish our physical powers. 
The following are the results of some 
experiments, with the dynamometer of 
M. Regnier. 


Foioe with AVith 
hand.s. tiaces. 

S OlPirm.ansi_«iid50,6...... 0,0 

— New Holland 51,8.H.8 

— Timor.58,7.16,2 

, , f French.69,2- 22,1 

1 uropeaD8.|j,.|jg,j^lj..- 


I’liis is ingenious j hut till we know 
on what classes of civilized society these 
experiments on Europeans were made, 
we can come to no satisfactory conclu¬ 
sion on this subject. The present habits 
and manners of Englishmen, more es¬ 
pecially in our crowded towns, tend, 
unquestionably, to debility, and, conse¬ 
quently, to a diminution of physical 
strength. Moderate exercise in agri¬ 
cultural occupations, does, most proba¬ 
bly, contribute to the increase of our 
|)hysi< al stieogth ; and hence is, upon 
the whole, the most beneficial to the 
health and vvell-bcing of man, 

STRICTURE, in medicine, a con¬ 
traction, or closure of some canal or 
hollow organ of the bod)'. 

STRINGHALT, in farriery, con¬ 
sists in a lameness, which is evinced 
when the horse first goes off’ by lifting 
his hind legs unusually high, or rather 
suddenly, as if the muscles were affected 
with spasm. It proceeds generally from 
some strain or blow. Fomentations 
and good rubbing are sometimes of ser¬ 
vice ; the last refuge is a blister, or firing 
the parts. 

STROBILE, in botany, a pericarp, 
formed from an ament by the hardening 
of the scales. Hops consist of stro¬ 
biles. 
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• STROMBUS, a genus of testaceous, 
univalve, spiral worms, consisting of 
fifty>three species, thus subdivided lip 
projecting into linear divisions, or claws, 
—-lobed, —dilated, — tapering with a 
very long'spire. The following are the 
chief; the pes pelicanit or Cormorant’s 
foot, and the only species ©f this genus 
found on our own coasts ; two inches 
long ; inhabits the European and Ame¬ 
rican seas; the chiragra, has the shell 
large, brown varied with white; very 
rare and valuable ; inhabits the Indian 
ocean ; the gallus, has the shell uni¬ 
formly brown, yellow, or violet, soine- 
tinies varied with spots and rays. 

STRONTIA, a genus of ponderous 
earths, consisting of strontium combined 
with acid. It is traced abundantly in 
different parts of the world. Two spe¬ 
cies have been described, the carbouuta, 
or Carbonate of strontium, tirst found 
in the lead mine of Strontiaii, in Ar- 
gyleshire, in granite rocks, accompanied 
by galena and witherite, generally in 
amorphous masses, or lu a state of crys¬ 
tallization ; colour whitish green ; has 
some lustre and a little transparency. 
The sulphata, or Sulphate of strontium ; 
three varieties; one found near Paris, 
of a bluish grey colour, without lustre ; 
specific gravity 3,6 j it consists of sul¬ 
phate of strontium, carbonate|pf lime, 
and oxide of iron. Another is fibrous ; 
and the third foliated j both are found 
in Britain, and the Utter also in Sicily. 
A variety of sulphate of strontium is 
called, from its blue tint, celestine. 

STRONTIUM, one of the new me- 
talb which is obtained from the earth of 
strontia, by the same process as barium, 
which metal it resembles in appearance, 
us well as in many otlier respects. 

The essential distinctions, however, 
are that baryta and all its salts, except 
the sulphate, are poisonous; the corres¬ 
ponding strontitic salts are innocent. 
Barita tinges flame jellow ; strontia 
red ; strontia has less attraction for acids 
than baryta; hence the strontitic salts 
are decomposed by baryta. Pure baryta 
is ten times more soluble in water than 
pure strontia See Barytes. 

^ STROPHULUS, a papuloas erup- 
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lion, peculiar to infante, and exh biting 
a variety of forms, which are called red- 
gum, white-gum, tooth-rash, &c. See 
Infancy and Teething. 

Struma. See Scrofula. 

Strt/chnos. See Nux Vomica, 

STUCCO, in masonry, a lapidifying 
cement, composed of lime, sand, grit, 
gyiisum, puzzolano, or similar mate¬ 
rials, mixed into a paste or plaster, with 
lime or other water, and often, where 
greater durability is required, combined 
with metallic oxides and the caseous 
part of milk. 

The following has been strongly re¬ 
commended as a cheap and durable 
stucco, by Mr. Way, of Bridport: 
Take one part of chalk lime, three paits 
of tine sand collected on the sea-slioie 
near Bridport harbour, both finely sifted 
and mixed up with a sufficient quantity 
of lime-water. When used, the first 
coat should be laid on half the thick¬ 
ness of a crown piece ; let it remain two 
days, then, with a painter’s brush, wash 
it over with strong lime water, and lay 
on the second coat of the same thick¬ 
ness. See Transactions of the Society 
u! Arts, for 18H. 

Colours may be given to stuci'o by 
various substances. A solntion of sul¬ 
phate of copper in water, mixed with 
the last coating, will impart an elegant 
green when lime enters into the compo¬ 
sition of stucco. Care must, however, 
be taken, that copper, and not iron 
trowels, be used in laying on and smooth¬ 
ing it, as iron decomposes and spoils the 
colour. 

Where the cement is required harder 
than such compositions as the stucco 
just mentioned, or when wanted to re¬ 
sist water, it should be combined with 
a portion of some metallic oxide, as of 
Iron or lead, whicli give.-, it a firmne.s$ 
equal to that of fiee stone ; puzzolano is 
one of the best kind for this purpose. 
M^hen a powerful cement is wanted, 
equal parts of puzzolano and Aberthaw 
lime is commonly used. But for gene¬ 
ral purposes, two bushels of Aberthaw 
lime, one bushel of piizzo.ario, and 
three bushels of clean sand, mixed with 
a proper quantity of water, will make 
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■n'excellent cement for locks and ba- 
«ins for canals. 

The scales detached from the ham¬ 
mering of red hot iron, and easily pro¬ 
curable at blacksmith’s forges, when 
pounded, sifted, and incorporated with 
lime, produce a cement equal topuzzo- 
lano} roasted iron ore and lime have been 
also found to answer the same purpose. 
One part iron filings, and three parts 
sand, moistened with water, will also 
form a durable ctment. 

It is said that an excellent preserva¬ 
tive stucco may be made thus : quick 
lime 5ti parts; calcined gypsum 24 
parts ; white lead 20 parts; to which 
must be added one-fourth of the weight 
of the whole dry powder of cheese fresh 
from the press, 'I'he liiiie must he 
slacked in as little water as possilile, but 
enough to make it pass through a sieve 
not very tine, in order to sefiarale the 
parts which will not slack. This must 
be triturated with the cheese to the con¬ 
sistence of a soft, smooth, and coherent 
paste. 'I'o this are to Ire added the cal¬ 
cined gypsum, and the white lead, which 
must not be adulterated with chalk. 15y 
furtiier grinding on a stone, with a little 
water, the whole is to be ieduced to a 
pap, rather thicker than Huid. Lastly, 
it is to be diluted with common water 
the moment of using it, which is to be 
done with a painter’s or varnisher’s brush. 
The addition of a little ochre, or red 
oxide of iron, will give it such a tint as 
may be wished, without altering its pro- 
peities. See Coloub-making, Limb, 
Mobtau, Pi.astbb of Pabis, &c, 

STURGEON, or Acipenser, a ge- 
n s of lishes compfehending five spe¬ 
cies. They are characterized by an ob¬ 
tuse head, mouth beneath, retractile, 
without teeth ; between the end of the 
snout and the mouth four cirri, body 
elongated, angulate with numerous rows 
of large bony plates. The sturgeon 
may be ranked among the largest fishes, 
is an inhabitant of the sea, but ascends 
rivers annually. Its flesh throughout 
all the species is delicious ; from the roe 
is made caviare. See Caviare. And 
from the sound and muscular parts 
isinulass. It feeds on worms and other 
IJSO 
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fishes. The female is larger than the 
male. The species are as follow ; 

The Stwrio, Common, or Grey rough¬ 
ed skinned sturgeon, has a long slender 
body, shielded by a quintuple series of 
tubercles; length sometimes twenty 
feet; weighs sometimes 400lbs. or more; 
head large, sloping, and covered with 
bony plates } mouth without teeth 5 co¬ 
lour above cinereous, with dusky varia¬ 
tions, beneath whitish or yellowish ; in¬ 
habits the Northern, European, and 
American seas, migrating during the 
early summer months, into the large 
rivers and lakes, and returning to the 
sea again in Antunin j it is oviparous ; 
and taken occasionally on the coast of 
this country ; flesh delicate. 

Tfie Schypa, or Small sturgeon, has 
a blunt snout; length about five feet ■ 
found in the Caspian sea it is doubt¬ 
ful whether this lie a distinct species, or 
a variety of the preceding. 

The Huso, or Isingla^'S sturgeon, is 
larger than tlie common sturgeon, mea¬ 
suring sometimes twenty-five feet in 
length ; colour dusky or blackish blue, 
above ; silvery on the sides and abdo¬ 
men, with a tinge of rose on the latter j 
found in the. Northern, Caspian, and 
Mediterranean seas. From the sound, 
or air bladder, of this species, the well- 
known i|inglass is prepared, an ample 
account of preparing which is detailed 
in the I’hilosophieal Transactions, Vol. 
63 . The skin, stomach, and intestines of 
this species, are also used for the same 
purpose. See Isinglass. 

The Ruthenus, or Sterlet, is the 
smallest of the species; length rarely 
exceeding three feet j found in the Cas¬ 
pian sea, the Volga, &c. 

The Slellatus, or Stellated sturgeon, 
is from four to five feet long ; general 
colout dusky above, beneath white j 
head roughened with stellated marks 
and tubercles; found in theCaspian sea. 

STYE, or Stythe, a small, but 
painful swelling and inflammation of 
the eyelid. Bathing the part, often, 
with warm milk and water, or, in trou¬ 
blesome cases, a poultice of bread and 
milk, is the best remedy* 

STYLE, in botany, the middle por- 
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tion of the pistil, connecting the stigma 
with the germ. It is called, by some 
English botanists, the shaft. 

Style, in Chronology. See Calendar. 

STYLE, in the Belles Lettres, the 
manner in which our thoughts are ex¬ 
pressed either in writing or speaking. 

Although minute attention to this 
subject, particularly in the common in¬ 
tercourse of life, borders on pedantry, 
yet a habit of expressing ourselves, both 
in writing and speaking, with clear¬ 
ness, correctness, and propriety, ought 
to be sought by every one. This liabit 
would not be difficult to acquire, were 
we always anxious to express what we 
mean plainly and simply, rather than to 
clothe our meaning m expressions, and 
in a style remote from the common ap¬ 
prehension of mankind. It is a mistake 
to suppose that eloquence consists in 
unusual inodes of speech, and words of 
Grecian or Roman origin. The Wst 
eloquence is the most simple; and he 
who desires to make any effectual im¬ 
pression upon mankind, will find an un- 
alfected and simple style, both in writing 
and speaking, also the best. 

STVLEFIIORUS, a genus of fishes 
consisting of one species only, the 
Chordatus, having its snout connected 
to the back part of the head by a brown 
flexible leathery duplicature, which 
permits it to be extended so that the 
mouth points upwards, or to pull back 
so as to be received into a sort of case 
formed by the upper part of the head ; 
eyes close to each other ; body gradual¬ 
ly diminishing as it approaches the tail, 
which terminates in a process or long 
string, ending in a very fine point ; in- 
h.ibiis tl e West Indian seas ; whole 
length about thirty - two inches, of 
which the process at the end of the 
tail measures twenty-two j colour of 
the body rich silvery, 

STYPTICS, a term applied to 
those soi.^riinccs which possess the 
power of stopping haemorrhages ;alum, 
catechu, spirit of wine, &c. &c. aie 
styptics. 

One of the most successful styptics 
is said to be the following. Take of 
liquor of animotua one part ; watti 
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three parts. Mix them. This fluid 
applied to a fresh wound effectually 
checks the flowing of blood both fioui 
large and small wounds. 

In horses the only effectual methods 
of stopping bleeding aie — tying the 
wound or divided artery both above and 
below the wound,—pressure,— or a hot 
iron. 

Slyrax. See Storax. 

Sublimate. See Corrosive subli¬ 
mate. , 

SUBLIMATION, in chemistry, a 
process by which certain parts of bodies 
are separated from the impure or less 
volatile parts. It is similar to distil¬ 
lation } hence liquids aie said to be 
distilled, and solid bodies sublimed. 
Sublimation is coiulucved in vessels of 
diff erent kinds and shapes ; in glass and 
iron retorts, a mattrass, tall vial, &c. 

SUBSULTIJSTENDINUM, con¬ 
vulsive motions, or twitcliings of the ten¬ 
dons, mostly of the hands, which take 
place in many diseases ; their prese .to 
indicates more or less danger. 

Succinic acid. See Amber. 

SUCCORY, or Cichorium, a genus 
of plants consisting of five sjiecies, 
scattered over the globe, of which the 
following are chiefly deserving notice : 

The Intybus, or Wild succory, is a 
native perennial, the leaves of which 
abound ina milky juice, ofa penetrating, 
bitter taste: indeed, eveiy other part 
of the plant, root, seeds, and ffoweis, 
was formerly used medicinally, but mo¬ 
dern medicine takes little notice of it. 

The Eiidivia, or Endive, is either an¬ 
nual or biennial, a native of India, 
and now common to almost every culi¬ 
nary garden. If the seed be sown ear¬ 
ly in the spring, tlie^plant cunnnoniy 
arrives at perftctlon and produces seeds 
ilnriiig the summer, an<i tlien perishe:. 
in August. But if the .seed be not 
sown till June or July, the plant will 
grow to its full size m the autumn ^ 
hut the seed-stalks will not shoot up 
till the ensuing spring ; and conse¬ 
quently it may lie pieserved in thi*i 
mode, in a state of [lerfection, through 
the whole winter. 

E: due forms an occasional taritty o? 
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salad, but i« of little importance medi¬ 
cinally. 

SUCKER, or Cychptervs, a ii^enus 
of fishes coin[irelictidiii^ ten sfiecies, 
having a short, thick body, without 
scales j ve.itral fins united into an oval 
concavity forming an instrument of ad¬ 
hesion, These fishes inhabit tlie sea, 
feed on worms, insects, and llic fry of 
other fishes j they adhere so firmly to 
rocks, by means of the ventral fins, as 
scarcely to bt removed by a force less 
than sufiicient to destroy them. The chief 
are the lumpiis, or Lnmp-siicker, about 
two feet long, with a body thick, broad, 
variable in colours, generally black, 
cinereous at the sides, beneath orange j 
several varieties. Inhabits the North¬ 
ern seas, one or iwo varieties the Indian 
and American seas, one the coast of 
North Wales. The gclatinosns, or JeU 
ly-sucker, has a naked, snbdiaplia- 
neua, gelatinous body ; a foot and a 
half long ; body slender, when canglil, 
trembles like a piece of jelly, and so 
rank as to be abhorred even by dogs ; 
inhabits the eastern coast of Kamschat- 
ka. The //paris, or Unctuous sucker, 
has the body from five to eight inches 
long ; body mucous like a snail, nearly 
transparent, and soon melts away, flesh 
mucous and oilv. 

SUCKING-FISHjOr/^r/jfneWja genus 
of fishes consisting of three species, of 
which the remora, having a forked tail, 
large mouth, from twelve to eighteen 
inches long, inhabiting the Mediterra- 
iiian and Pacific seas, and adhering so 
firmly to the sides of vessels, and the 
larger fishes by its head, that it is re¬ 
moved with great difficulty, is the chief J 
flesh not eaten. 

Suckling, See Breast, Infancy, 
Milk, &c. 

SUDORIFICS, those medicines 
which promote perspiration: diaphoretics. 
Suet. See Fat, and Mutton. 

Suffocation. See Charcoal, d. d 
Poisons. 

SUGAR, or Saccharum, the general 
basis of sweetness in all vegetable sub¬ 
stances. When pure, it is perfectly 
MiiM'-: arent J and if ciystallized, co¬ 
lourless ; but when granular, of a pure 
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glossy white, soluble in wafef and al¬ 
cohol, without smell, and with the 
taste of simple sweetness, totally void 
of flavour. 

It is occasionally obtained from va¬ 
rious vegetables, but more commonly 
from beet-root and the maple. See 
Beet, Maple, and Wheat Sugar ; 
tlip sugar of commerce is, however, 
obtained from the saccharum, or Su¬ 
gar-cane, a genus of plants consisting 
of eleven species, natives of the East 
and West Indies ; one of Europe ; the 
chief is the 

(h)inmon Sugar-cane, or Saccha¬ 
rum offeinarum, having flat leaves and 
paiiicied flowers ; it has a jointed 
reed-root, from which ascend four or 
more shoots, proportionable to the age 
and strength of tlie root, eight or ten 
feet high, according to the goorlness of 
the gj flaiod ; in some moist rich soils, 
the cane has measured nearly twenty 
feet; but these are seldom so pro¬ 
ductive ns those of a more moderate 
lieight. 'Fhiee varieties have been de¬ 
scribed, tlie iv/iite sugar-cane, with a 
long while culm, knots distant ; the red 
sugar-cane, with a thicker short red 
culm, knots approximate ; the elephan- 
*ine sugar-cane, long, red, knots very 
ihick. This species is a native of both 
the Indies, and of the islands of the 
South Sea. 

This plant may be increased by slips, 
or suckers from the root, and by cut¬ 
tings from the main stalk j in our 
greenhouses, it is usually cultivated by 
slips from the bottom, or by side shoots 
from the stem near the root; these 
may be taken off at any season in 
wliich they ujipear fit for the purpose, 
some fibres being detached along with 
them ; they should then he planted 
sefiarately m pots of rich earth, and 
plunged into a bark-bed, and be wa¬ 
tered, and occasionally shaded, till they 
have taken root; they are afterwards to 
be treated as other green-house plants. 

Ill its natural climate, the cane usual¬ 
ly grows to perfection in about fourteen 
months; it is planted by cuttings in 
parallel furrows ; the cultings being laid 
level and even, aud covered over with 
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earth. When ripe, the reeds are cut 
off' at a joint near the root, cleared of 
the loaves, tied up in bundles, and sent 
to the milts. 

The canes being cut in short pieces, 
are compressed and squeezed in the 
mill, which consists of upright cylin¬ 
ders, till all their juice is obtained from 
them. It is then evaporated with the 
addition of a small quantity of lime 
until it becomes thick, when it is trans¬ 
ferred into wooden coolers, where a por¬ 
tion concretes into a crystallized mass, 
which is drained and exported to this 
country under the name of muscovado, 
or raw sugar. The remaining liquid 
portion IS called molasses, or treacle ; 
which, in the West Indies, with other 
refuse saccharine matter, is commonly 
converted into rum. See Rum. 

Sugar is rejined in this country. 
The raw sugar chosen for re finin g, is 
distinguished by tiic shurpinHltand 
brightness of the grain; tiiose kinds 
are preferied which have a peculiar 
grey hue. Soft-grained yellow sugars, 
although originally white, are not so 
fit for this piwpose ; and hence. East 
Indian and Barbadoes sugars are never 
used by the retiiier. 

The process oi refining sugar consists 
in separating the dark saccharine matter, 
or molasses, from the white and pure 
sugar. The pans, which are similar to 
those used in the West Indies, are 
charged with a certain portion of lime- 
water, with which bullock’s blood is 
well mixed by agitation. They are then 
filled with sugar, which is suffered to 
stand a night to dissolve. In the 
morning fires are lighted, and whan 
the liquid begins to boil, thf* albumen 
of the blood coagulates, and, rising to 
the top, brings all the impurities of the 
sugar with it. 'These are taken off 
with a skimmer ; and the liquid is kept 
gently simmering, and coutinually 
skimmed, till a small quantity, taken in 
a metallic spoon, appears perff ctly 
transparent; this generally takes from 
four to five hours. It is then drawn 
off into a cistern ; the pans are reduced 
to half their size, by taking off their 
fronts; a small quantity is returned 
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into each; the fires are increased, 
and the sugar made to boil as rapid¬ 
ly as possible, till a small quantity, 
taken on the thumb, is capable of 
being drawn into threads by the fore 
finger. Nothing, however, but prac¬ 
tice can delermine the exact point at 
which the boiling should be stopped ; 
when it is ascertained the fire is instant- 
l)’^ damped and the boiling sugar car¬ 
ried off in basins to the coolers, when it 
is violently agitated with.wooden oars, 
till it becomes thick and granulated, 
and a portion being taken oti the fin¬ 
ger, it is no longer capable of being 
draw n into threads. Cpou this agita¬ 
tion in the cooler, the whiteness and fine¬ 
ness of the grain of refined sugar great¬ 
ly de|)end. It is then poured into co¬ 
nical earthen moulds, previously soaked 
in water, and again agitated with sticks. 
Wlien sufficiently cold, the paper 
stops being lemoveil from tlieir points, 
they are set with the broad ends upward, 
in earthen pots, when the first portion 
of liquid molasses luns down, leaving 
the sugar much whitened ; afterwards 
pipe-clay mixed with water, to the 
consistence of thick cream, is put upon 
the loaves to the thickness of about an 
inch; the water leaving the pipe-clay, 
descends through the sugar washing out 
all the remains of the molasses, and co¬ 
louring iiiaUer. This process claying. 
is repeated four or live times. The 
loaves are aftei wards placed in a stove, 
heated to about 95 ° and thoroughly 
dried. The different drainings from 
the sugar, either form treacle, or bas¬ 
tard sugar. The produce of 1 cwt. of 
raw sugar has been thus estimated : 
refined sugar G3lbs ;—bastard sugar 
18ibs;—molasses‘2/d^'’»"“!os.s in weight,, 
dii’l, fkc. 4lbs.——112. 

Several patents have been from time to 
time obtained for refuiiiig sugar ; 
three by Mr. Wilson, obtained in I 8 I 6 , 
1817 , and 1818, have excited consideia- 
ble public attention, in consequence of 
two extraordinary trials during the 
present year (1820) where the most able 
chemists gave very contradictory testi¬ 
mony, as to the degree of heat at which 
fixed oil becomes decompo.>ed. Ste On.. 
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Of the value of these patents, we can¬ 
not even now speak with decision ^ but 
**efer our readers to the trials in the 
court of Common Pleas, HeverUf King, 
and Co. versus the Imperial Insurance 
Office, A-ptW 1820. And Severn, King, 
and Co. versus the Phoenix Insurance 
Company, December, 1820. 

Refined sugar readily absorbs mois¬ 
ture from the atmosphere ; it is solu¬ 
ble in its own weight of water at 6 o®. 
Boiling water dissolves a much larger 
quantity. This solution is called sy¬ 
rup ; (see Syrup j) is vicid, and furnishes 
crystals in the form of four and six- 
sided prisms, irregularly terminated. See 
Candy. Oils also readily combine 
with sugar •, the mixture is miscil)le 
with water; lime and the fixed alka¬ 
lies unite also with it. The concentra¬ 
ted strong acids dissolve and decom¬ 
pose it; the weaker simply dissolve it. 
The alkaline and earthy hydio-sulphu- 
rets, sulphurets, and phosphorets, de¬ 
compose it and resolve it into a sub¬ 
stance resembling gum. ft, ulliijiiite 
coutituenS are oxygtii, ; car¬ 
bon 4"2'47, hvdrogen t)' 90 . It is coi*- 
ser^uently a very combustible substance. 
It IS converted into the ora/ic add by 
nitric acid, ami hence the oxalic acid 
has been sometimes called acid of sugar. 
See Oxalic Acid. 

The uses of sugar as food and for 
making wines, anient spirits, &e. are 
innumerable. See Brewing, Cider, 
aud Wines. It contains much nutri¬ 
tion ; but from its liability to go into 
the vinous fermentation when mixed 
with liquids, and at a moderate tempe¬ 
rature, it should be sparingly eaten by 
the dyspe|)lie ; there is aUo renson fur 
believing that large quantities of sugar 
are very iirejndicial to the teeth, at 
least in certain halhts, —• tlio>e of the 
scorbutic and scrofulous kind. 

Molasses, or treacle, is too well known 
to need description. Its chief differ¬ 
ence from sugar appears to be in its 
muci.aginons or gummy colouring 
mutter 3 it is more laxative than u-fined 
sugar. 

Sugar can scarcely be cous.Jiud as 
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a medicine, although it is used largely 
in syrups, &c. as a vehicle. As an anti¬ 
dote to some luetullic poisons it is, how¬ 
ever, important. See Arsenic, and 
Poison. 

Sugar, On importation into this coun¬ 
try, IS liable to heavy duties 3 and re¬ 
fined sugar to bounties on exporta¬ 
tion. 

Sugar-maple. See Maple. 

SUICIDE, self-muriler; it is also a 
term applied to the person cominitling 
such unnatural deed. 

It is remarkable, but nevertheless 
true, that suicide is more commonly 
committed in the most civilized nations 3 
and that in such nations it more fie- 
quentl) occnis among the wealthy aiirf 
informed than amongst the lower and 
indigent classes of society. Many at¬ 
tempts have been made to explain this 
fact^ymt unless it be that the mind 
is remreTed more sensitive, and its sur¬ 
face, so to speak, increased, by which 
it becomes more liable to impressions of 
all kinds, we confess that we cannot 
account for it. That, however, many 
of the suicides in polished society 
arise from disappointed pride, or over 
zealous expectations, there can, we 
think, be no question ; the best anti¬ 
dote for these is rsoderation in oiir de¬ 
sires; and above all, moderaiion in 
every thing present or expechmt, which 
the world can by possibility or probabi¬ 
lity afford. Suicide is often a sequel of 
insanity. See Despair, Felo-de-se, 
Hope, and Insanity. 

SIJKOTYRO, a genus of mamma¬ 
lian qiuuliupeds consisting of one spe¬ 
cies only, the Indkus,Qi' Indian sucko- 
tyro, with an upright, short, narrow 
mane, reaching from the top of the head 
to the rump ; snout like a Ivog’s, trun¬ 
cate ; ears long, rough 5 tail thick, 
busily ; eyes placed upright in thehead; 
hoofs four ; skin smooth, without 
plaits ; horns like teeth, not (juite so 
thick as the tusks of an elephant 3 
size of a large ox ; a thick clumsy ani¬ 
mal, that fei'ds U|)on herbage 5 seldom 
taken ; a native of .Java. 

SlJi.I'flATiC, or Sulphr.s, a term 
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npplied to the rnjnliiiuitioii of tl»c ml- 
piiiiric acid with \arious hases. See 
Sulphur. 

Sulphate of Cupperf see Buut; Vi¬ 
triol. 

.. . . . . Lime, see Gypsum ar»d 

Lime. 

.. Magnesia, see Epsom 

Salt. 

■ . . Potash, see Potash. 

- . .— Soda, see Glauber’s 

Salt. 

——-- Zinc, see Zinc. 

Sulphate of Iron, Green vitriol, or 
Green copperas, is thus ordered to be 
prepared by the Loudon College: 
Take of iron and sulphuric acid of each 
eight ounces ; of water four pints. Mix 
the sulphuric acid with the water in a 
glass vessel, and to these add the iron ; 
then, when the effervescence is over, 
filter the solution through pa^ilfe and 
evaporate it over the fire, so that crys¬ 
tals may form as it cools. Pour off the 
water and dry the crystals upon bibulous 
paper. 

Sulphate of iron has a strong styp¬ 
tic taste ; it crystallizes in transpaieiit 
rhoraboidal prisms, of a fine green co¬ 
lour, which redden the vegetable blues. 
When exposed to the air, the crystals 
become opaque, and are covered with 
a yellow powder. Exposed to heat, the 
water of crystallization is driven off, and 
it becomes a whitish green powder. If 
the heat be further urged, the acid is 
driven off, and the remainder is a red 
oxide, which is the colcothar of vitriol, 
or purple-brown of commerce. 

This salt is, however, obtained, in 
commerce in the large way, from native 
sulphurets of iron, by exposing them 
to the air and moistening them till a 
crust of sulphate of iron is formed on 
their surface, which is afterwards ob¬ 
tained in crystals, by solution and eva¬ 
poration. Considerable quantities of 
these sulphurets are obtained on the 
eastern shores of this country. This 
salt is prepared in the large way from 
those at Deptford. The uses of sul¬ 
phate of iroi are various : chieflj'^, how¬ 
ever, as a dyeing material. See Dye¬ 
ing, and Ink. It is decomposed by 
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earths, alkalies, and their carbonatesj 

&c. 

As a m edicine, sulphate of iron is 
tonic emmenagogue, and anthelmintic. 
It has also been used dissolved in wa¬ 
ter, as a lotion to cancerous and phage¬ 
denic ulcers. See Iron. 

SULPHITE, a term applied to the 
combination of the sulphurous acid with 
some base. See SuLPHUR. 

SULPHUR, or Brimstone, a bri- 
tle combustilde substance of a pale 
yellow colour, insipid and inodorous, 
but exhaling, wlien heated, a peculiar 
smell, and yielding, when kindled, co¬ 
pious suffocating acid fumes. When 
held firmly in the hand, a crackling 
noise is heard in it, supposed to be elec¬ 
tric. Its specific gravity is 1 ‘QO* It is 
principally a mineral product, and 
occurs crystallized, its primitive form 
being a very acute octoedrou, with an 
oblique base. 

Massive sulphur is chiefly brought to 
this country from Sicily and Naples; 
it is found native, associated with sul¬ 
phate of lime, sulphate of strontium, and 
carbonate of lime. Its colour is vari¬ 
ous shades of yellow, and the transpa¬ 
rent crystals are doubly refractive ; it is 
not uncommon among volcanic pro¬ 
ducts. 

Roll sulphur is chiefly obtained from 
sulphuret of copper (see Copper,) in 
this country ; which is roasted, and the 
fumes received into a long chamber of 
brick-work, where the sulphur is gra¬ 
dually deposited ; it is then purified by 
fusion, and cast into sticks. It is, how¬ 
ever, also made by simply melting the 
crude sulphur, as it is brought from 
Sicily. But as roll ^sulphur is a very 
impure sulphur, sometimes containing 
arsenic, it should not be used in any 
nice experiments, nor in medicine. 

Flowers of sulphur are made by 
melting the crude sulphur in an iron 
pot, which is connected by a tube with 
a large room or kiln. The flowers are 
sublimed by the heat, and driven 
through the tul e, into the kiln, at the 
bottom of which they descend j and 
when the apparatus is quite cooled they 
are collected, in the large way, usually 
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6ace a week, and are then fit for sale 
unless they should happen to contract, 
darine their sublimation, an acid taste, 
in which case they should be washed in 
water, which, dissolving the acid, leaves 
them fit for use. Flowers of sulphur 
may, however, be sublimed in a com¬ 
mon retort. But this method is rarely 
resorted to in consequence of their be¬ 
ing so easily obtained in the shops. 

When sulphur is heated to about 
180®, it volatilizes, and its peculiar 
odour is strong and disagreeable; at 
225 it liquefies ; between 350 and 400 
it becomes viscid and of a deep brown 
colour; at aboutfiOO it quickly sublime. 

Sulphur and Oxygen combine in 
two proportions, giving rise to the com¬ 
pounds sulphurous, and sulphuric acid. 
The first is a gaseous body, which may 
be procured by directly burning sul¬ 
phur in oxygen gas, or indirectly by 
boiling mercury in sulphuric acid. This 
must be collected and preserved over 
mercury: for water takes up rather 
more than 30 times its bulk of this gas, 
forming the liquid sulphurous acid, 
which, when recently prepared, has a 
sulphurous astringent taste, and de¬ 
stroys many vegetable colours ; but, by 
keeping, it acquires a sour flavour, and 
reddens the generality of vegetable 
blues. This acid gas combines with 
the alkalies, &c., and forms sul}>hites. 
It has a suffocating nauseous odour, 
an astringent taste, extinguishes flame, 
and kills animals. Neither it nor its 
combinations are of much importance 
compared with the sulphuric acid and its 
combinations. See Sulphuric Acid. 

Sulphur combines with many of the 
metals, as well as some other bodies, 
forming what are called sulphurets. The 
native sulphuiets are very numerous. 
It also combines with potash when fused 
with it, fortninj; sulphuret of potash, 
or, as it was formerly called from its 
colour, liver of sulphur. Its taste is 
bitter and acrid; it is very deliques¬ 
cent, and very soluble in water. It is 
occasionally given medicinally j but its 
cffii aey is doubtful. In large doses it 
ib poisonous. See Poison. 

Sulphur is used for various purposes 
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in the arts ; for the manufacture of gun¬ 
powder ; for the obtaining of sulphuric 
acid, &c, &c. Many of its prepara¬ 
tions arc also used medicinally. 

Flowers of sulphur, or sublimed sul¬ 
phur, has been long known and used 
as a common purge j externally applied, 
some being taken internally at the same 
time, it is esteemed a specific in the itch. 
See Itch and Infancy. From its gen¬ 
tleness of operation it is one of the best 
means of keeping the bowels lax in 
hBcmorrhoidal affections ; the diaphore¬ 
sis, which it at the same time excites, 
renders it useful in chronic rheumatism, 
atonic gout, asthma, and other pulmo¬ 
nary affections, not attended with acute 
inflammation. It manifestly transpires 
through the skin. The dose may be 
from one drachm to three, mixed into 
an electuary, with syrup or treacle, or 
in milk. 

Precipitated sulphur, or Milk of sul¬ 
phur, does not differ, in its qualities, 
from washed flowers of sulphur. It is 
given, of course, in the same doses, and 
ill the same way. 

It should be known that when flow¬ 
ers of sulphur taste acid they are im¬ 
proper for internal use. Violent vomit¬ 
ing and purging have been sometimes 
the consequence of large doses of acid 
flowers of sulphur being taken : the 
propriety of their being washed, or at 
least tasted, to ascertain whether they 
be acid or not, is obvious. When, 
however, such unpleasant consequences 
are produced, calcined magnesia may 
be given ; one ounce may be mixed in 
a pint of water; two ounces of which 
may be taken every half hour j but no 
vomiting should be excited by any 
means. Or chalk and water may be 
given. When there is reason to believe all 
the ofiensive matter is expelled, linseed 
tea, or gum Arabic and water, barley- 
water, or other mucilaginous drinks 
should be administered. 

Sulphur is occasionally employed in 
domestic economy for bleaching wool, 
silks, straw-bonnets, &c. It may, for 
such purposes, be used thus: jPUice 
some lighted charcoal in a chaffing- 
dish, in a small close room without a 
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vliiiQiiey, or iu a large closet or l»ox ; 
strew an ounce or two of powdcied 
brimstone on the hot coals; hang up 
the article in the room, close the door, 
and let it remain for three hours, or all 
night. 

SULPHUR VJjVUM, a greyish sul¬ 
phureous mass, which is, in this country, 
usually obtained, we believe, from the 
ipaHers of gunpowder. It apjiears to 
be the excrementitious paits of crude 
sulphur, and in qualities similar to tlial 
important body. Sulphur vivuiu is 
used occasionally, by the vulgar, in 
ointments for'the itch; but it is not 
certainly superior to sulphur; and, 
from the possibility of its containing 
improper matter, itsliould not be used 
for such purposes. 

Sulphur wort. See Saxifrage, the 
Meadow. 

SULPHURET, in chemistry and 
mineralogy, a combination of sulphur, 
with an alkaline, earthy, or metallic 
base. 

Sulphurets are, in some casts, formed 
by heating the base with sulphur; in 
others by decomiiosiug the sulphates ^ 
aiul in otheis by the action of sulphu¬ 
retted hydrogen. They are in geneial 
brittle, and without lustre 3 some are 
soluble, Olliers are insoluble in water. 
Sulphurets are found also in great abun¬ 
dance in nature. See Antimony, Cop¬ 
per, Lead, Quicksilver, &c. 

Sulphuret Arsenic. See Real¬ 
gar.:. 

SULPHURE'i TEl> HYDRO¬ 
GEN, a gaseous compound, consisting 
of sulphur and hydrogen. It may be 
obtained by presenting sulphur to nas¬ 
cent hydrogen, which is the case when 
sulphuret of iron is acted upon by di¬ 
lute sulphuric acid. This gas may be 
collected over water, though by agita¬ 
tion tiiut fluid absorbs thrice its bulk. 
It lias a fetid odour. Its specific gra¬ 
vity to hydrogen is as 16 to 1 , It is 
iufWmm^de, and during its slow com- 
bustiou sulphur is deposited, aud water 
and sulphurous acid formed. It extin¬ 
guishes fldmc 5 it is very deleterious, 
and, when respired, proves fatal, al¬ 
though largely diluted with atniosphe- 
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ric air. It exists in some mineral wa¬ 
ters. 

Equal volumes of this gas and aiu- 
nionia readily unite, and produce the 
liydrosulphuret of ammonia. See IIy- 

DROSUI.PHURET. 

SULPHURIC ACID, or Acidunt 
sulphur'icum, coinmouly but improperly 
called Oil of Viiriol, in consequeuce 
of its being fuimeily ubluined by the 
dibtillaliou of green vitriol, is now made 
ill tiiis country by burning a mixture 
of 6 parts of sulphur and 1 ol iiitie, iu 
close leaden chambers, cuntauiing wa¬ 
ter, by which the acid fumes produced 
are absorbed ; and by evaporating the 
water in suiubie boilers, to a certain 
strength, aud afterwaids distilling over, 
either in glass 01 platinum letorts, the 
more aqueous and impure parts, the 
acid IS obtained iu the state in which it 
is found iu couunerce. It is a combi- 
nation of sulphur and oxygen. 

Sulphuric acid, as it is usually met 
with, is a Iruiispaieut, colourless fluid, 
having tlie appe.iraiice only of ol! ; its 
specific gravity is 1,85 ; it boils at 020®, 
and ficezea at 15". It is very acrid and 
caustic 5 aud, when diluted with water, 
produces a very sour liquid. It rapid¬ 
ly absorbs water fiom the atmosphere, 
and, upon siuldeu mixture with water, 
produces mucli heat. It is largely con¬ 
sumed in a variety of manufactures. It 
is used by the makers of nitric, muri¬ 
atic, citric, and tartaric acids ; by 
bleachers, dyers, tin-plate makers, 
brass-founders, and gilders. For these 
purposes it is generally sufKciently pure 
as it comes from the wholesale manu¬ 
facturer 3 but as traces of lead, lime, 
and potassa, are usually found in it, it 
often requires to be purified by'distilla¬ 
tion for the finer operations of chemistry. 

This acid combines and forms sub¬ 
stances of more or less importance, with 
various metals, earths, alkalis, &c. &c. 
See Sulphate. It also combines with 
alcohol, and forms eciher. See Aether 
and Spirit. It gIso, fiom its superior 
affinity for most bodies, decomposes 
various combinations of inosl n! the 
acids, with diflfeieut bases. 

As a medicine it is a valuubU tonic, 
4 &2 
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HBtringent, and antiseptic ; but it is only 
given in a diluted state under the u unc 
of 

Diluted Sulphuric acid, which is 
made thus : Take of sulphuric acid one 
fluidounce and a half; distilled water 
fourteen fluidounces and a half. Add the 
acid gradually to the water, and mix. 
This diluted acid is given with advan¬ 
tage in typhous fevers, dyspeptic affec¬ 
tions, diabetes,Xutaneous eruptions; and 
to restrain the colliquative sweats which 
attend hectics; it is also a useful addi¬ 
tion to gargles in sore throat, and to 
check salivation. In the first-mention¬ 
ed cases it may be combined with infu¬ 
sions of the Peruvian bark, other vege¬ 
table bitters, and aromatics ; in the lat¬ 
ter with infusion of roses, mucilage, or 
syrup. The usual dose is from ten to 
inirty drops. In malignant erysnielas, 
with a tendency to htemorrhage, it has 
been given, in the quantity of a fluid- 
ounce, in divided doses, in twenty-four 
hours; and it has also been given ad¬ 
vantageously to the same extent in ute¬ 
rine hoemorrliages. 

A diluted sulphuric acid is sold in 
the shops, much stronger than the above, 
for various domestic purposes, under 
the name of Spirits of Vitriol. 

For the treatment of persons who 
have swallowed this acid by mistake, 
or as a poison, see Aqua Fortis and 
Poison. 

Sulphurous Acid. See Sulphur. 
SULTAN FLOWER, Sweet- 
Sultan, or Cenlaurea moschata, an an¬ 
nual plant of our gardens, a native of 
the Lev"ant : the flowers are [>urple, 
white, or flesh-colour: a variety with 
fistiilar, and another with fringed flow¬ 
ers. They are propagated by being sown 
in u hot-bed in the spring ; in May they 
may be tnmsplanied where they are to 
r main; if sown in a warm border in 
autumn, they will live through the win¬ 
ter, and blossom early the next year. 

SUMACH, or Rhus, a genus con¬ 
sisting of tiiirty-four species, scattered 
over the globe, but chiefly Cape plants. 
They may be sub-divided into, leaves 
pinnate,—leaflets three together,—leaves 
simple. The following are cultivated : 
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The Coriaria, or Elm-leaved sumach/ 
has a strong, woody stem, eight or ten 
feet high j bark hairy, brown while 
young ; leaves pinnate; leaflets elliptic; 
flowers whitish ; a native of the south 
of Europe. The branches are used in¬ 
stead of ouk-bark for tanning leather; 
Turkey leather, it is said, is uniformly 
tanned with this shrub; the leaves and 
seeds aie styptic. It is singular that 
this is the only species of the genus 
thus which is perfectly innocent, the 
others being active poisons.See Poison. 
Sumach is used for dyeing various grey, 
drub, and slate colours, and also for 
yellow. See Dyeing. 

The Typhinum, Stag’s horn, or Vir¬ 
ginian Sumach, has pinnate leaves, 
leaflets lanceolate ; the young branches 
resembling a young stag’s horn in co¬ 
lour and texture; flowers a beautiful 
purple; a native of Virginia. Vinegar 
is sometimes made from the germs of 
the fruit, and its ripe berries afford an 
acid which may be a substitute for the 
citric. It affords, like the last, good 
dyeing materials ; the juice is a good 
varnish ; the dried leaves a tobacco. 

'I'he Gtabrum, or Scarlet sumach, is 
less lofty than the last; a nutive of 
North America. The elegans, or Ca¬ 
rolina sumach, has bright red flowers; 
a native of South Carolina. The copal- 
linum, or Lentiscus-leaved sumach, 
has yellowish flowers : a native of North 
America. The cotinus, or Venice su¬ 
mach, has flowers in purplish bunches; 
a native of the Appenines. The root 
and leaves are used for dyeing, the bark 
for tunning Spanish leather. 

The Toxicodendron, I’railing poison 
oak, or sumach, has slender, but woody 
branches ; bark brown ; leaves ternate ; 
leaflets petiuied, angular, pubescent; 
stem rooting ; flowers dioecous; a native 
of North America. 

I'he Vernix, or Varnish sumaclf, has 
u straight trunk ; leaves pinnate; a na¬ 
tive of the swamps of North America. 
This shrub yields, by incision, a juice 
employed iu the Japan varnish ; it is 
also extremely poisonous. 

The Radicans, or Rooting poison 
oak, sometimes called creeping ivy, is 
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poisonous like the preceding, but in a 
less degree j the juice used as ink, 
makes indelible marks on linen; a na¬ 
tive of North America. The tomen^ 
tosum, or Woolly-leaved sumach ; the 
angustijoliumt or Narrow-leaved su¬ 
mach ; and the lucidunij or Shining su¬ 
mach, are natives of the Cape. 

The first nine may be raised by seeds 
or layers, some by suckers, or by their 
rooting branches. The seeds should be 
obtained from abroad ; the seventh and 
ninth may be propagated by their trail¬ 
ing branches which hare routed in the 
ground. 

Summer Falloto. See Fai.t.ow. 

SUN, or Sol, in astronomy, the 
brilliant luminary which enlightens the 
world, and by its presence constitutes 
day ; and it is also the centre of what is 
called the iolar system, all the planets 
revolving, in difi'erent periods, round it. 

The sun appears to be the centre of 
light and heat, and to be essential to 
the well-being of most of the animals 
and plants upon this globe, in what 
light and heat consists is not exactly 
known. Some philosophers have sup¬ 
posed that heat, light, electricity, and 
magnetism, are only inodiiications of 
the same substance or action ; whilst 
others are disposed to consider all these 
us MOTION, and nothing else. Certain 
it is that the rays of the sun produce 
little heat on elevated parts of the earth’s 
surface j and from this it would appear 
that heat is the effect of the rays of the 
sun when combining or acting upon 
terrestrial matter. 

The sun revolves uj>on its axis in 25 
days and 15 hours. The direction of 
its motion is from west to east. All the 
rotation of the difi'erent bodies w'hicli 
compose the solar system, as far as they 
have been ascertained, are in the same 
direction, and likewise all their revolu¬ 
tions, excepting those of some of the 
comets, and those of some of the satel¬ 
lites of the planet Herschel. 

Besides this motion of the sun round 
its axis, it has, in all probability, either 
a progressive motion, or a very slow 
one, round some amazingly remote 
centre of force. 
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The mean distance of the earth from 
the sun is 95,000,000 of miles. Its axis 
is computed to be 883,210 English 
miles; and its circumference is about 
2,77■ 4,692 miles. From the similarity 
of the sun to the otlier globes of the so¬ 
lar system, there is every reason for con¬ 
cluding that it is inhabited by beingr, 
whose organs are adapted to the'pecu¬ 
liar circumstances of that vast globe! 
Every analogy regarding heat pi events 
us from concluding it, as some have 
supposed, a vast body of fire j it only 
affording the matter, which, on com¬ 
bining with suitable substances, evolves 
heat. 

Sun-beam, See Colour, Light, 
Radiant Matter, and Rainbow. 

SUN-DEW, or IJrosera, a genus of 
plants comprehending eleven species, 
chiefly Cape or Indian plants; three 
common to the bogs and ditches of our 
own country; of these, the rotvndifolia. 
Sun-dew, red-rot, or youth-wort, is most 
known. Its orbicular radical leaves, 
which re.semble a cup, are ftiiiged with 
hair, and secrete a limpid fluid which 
has all the appearance of a dew-drop, 
and which is so constantly supplied, 
(hat it is never dried during the hottest 
day. The whole plant is extremely 
acrid, the juice corrodes the skin, 
whence, mixed with milk, it is often 
used as a cosmetic. It is said that the 
presence of this plant is a useful guide 
in digging for turf. 

SUN-FISH, or Tetrodon, a genus of 
fishes comprehending fourteen species, 
distinguished by bony jaws, divided at 
tlie end; aperture of the gills linear; 
body muncate beiieatli ; without ven- 
tral fin ; they are scattered through the 
waters of the globe; two common to 
our own coasts. The following are ex¬ 
amples. 

The Sceleratus is quadrangular, 
head very large ; from two to two aud 
a half feet long ; flesh poisonous j inha¬ 
bits the Amcri' an and Pacific seas. The 
hneatus, or Lmeated tetrodon, hotly 
with longitmlmous bmwn and pale 
stripes; square, v\ithout sc.ilcs, lint 
prickly on the back; if liHiiciled wliei; 
just taken out of the water, its prickles 
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sting the skio» producing pustules like 
the nettle ; grows to a vast size ; inhabits 
the Nile. The electrimst or Electric 
tetrodon, is variously sjwtted with red, 
green, and white ; seven inches long j 
gives an electric shock when handled ; 
inhabits St. John’s Island, in holes of 
coral rocks. The ocellatus, or Ocellate 
tetrodon, has the body thick, spherical, 
above dusky green, beneath white j ex¬ 
ceedingly poisonous. The lawigatus, 
Globe tetrodofi, or Sun>fish ; inhabits 
Europe and Carolina, and found on our 
own coasts. The mola, inhabits the 
European and Mediterranean seas, and 
is theOblong sun-fish of our own coasts. 
Another variety, the Short sun-fish 
of our coasts. The Globe sun-fish 
is seldom a visitor of our shores; the 
length of its globular belly, when ex¬ 
tended, is above a foot ; its circum¬ 
ference, when ill that state, above two. 
I'lnspowei of inflating its belly, together 
with its numerous spines, seems to be 
intended as a defence. The Oblong, and 
the Short snn-lish, are also singular 
Jiiiiniiila, and deserving the attention of 
the natiivali.st. 

SUN-FLOWER, or Heliunthus, a 
genus comprising tweiity-oiie species, 
a few natives of the Fast Indies, the 
greater pait indigenous to North or 
Son til America ; some of them are pe¬ 
rennial, some triennial, and some annual 
plants. The following an* the chief: 

The AnnuuSy or Annual sun-flower, 
is too well known to need descii[)tion. 
Several varieties J a native of Mexico 
and Peru. Tlie seeds afford excellent 
food for domestic poultry. 

Tla* Mulll/loruif, Poieiinial, or Ever- 
l.’stiiig .snn-ilower, well known also as 
an ornament in our gardens ; u native of 
\ irgima. 

The Tuierosw^, Tnberosi'-rooterl sun¬ 
flower, or Jerusalem artichoke, a native 
of Brazil, does not ripen its sieds in this 
country. See Artichoke. 

The first species is propagated by 
seeds sown in the spring ; the second by 
parting the roots ; the Jerusalem arti¬ 
choke in the same manner, as potatoes. 

SUN-FLOWKB, Dwarf Ameri- 
;an, or Rudlfcchia, a genus of plants 
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comprising nine species, all American 
plants, five or six of which are cultivated, 
and afford ornament and variety in our 
gardens. 

Suri’Jlower, the little. See CisTUs. 

SUN-FLOWER, Tick-seeded, or 
Coreopsis, a genus of herbaceous peren¬ 
nial plants, natives of the East or West 
Indies, or South America j tw'enty-five 
species have been enumerated. They 
rise chiefly from three to six feet, pro-* 
ducing clusters of yellow terminal flow-* 
ers like sun-flowers, but not so large. 
They are easily propagated by root 
slips. 

SUPERB LILY, or Gloriosa, a ge¬ 
nus of plants consisting of two species : 
the superba, or Superb lily, an elegaiit 
plant, with leaves ending in a tendril, 
not unfrequently found in our green¬ 
houses 5 a native of Malabar j the roots, 
and every part of the plant, are poison¬ 
ous J and the simplex, or Simple gloriosa, 
a native of Senegal, with pointed leaves, 
a climbing stem, and blue flowers. 

SUPERSTITION, a belief on in¬ 
sufficient evidence. It is most com¬ 
monly applied to matters of religion, 

SUPPER, the last meal of the day, 
at which tlie less food is taken into the 
stomach, the more beneficial to the re¬ 
pose of the night and to the general 
health. 

Heavy and hot suppers of either ani¬ 
mal or vegetable food, are not to be re¬ 
commended ; the best, however, of these 
is simple gruel. We are sorry to observe 
that the present habits and usages of 
society are at total variaix’e with this 
doctrine and with health. The best 
{veiiods for taking food are about nine 
o’clock in the morning, or Breakfast; 
one o’clock in the afternoon, or Din¬ 
ner ; five o’clock in tlie evening, or 
Tea ; and nine o’clock at night, or 
Supper. If these periods were adopted, 
vviili a vigorous routine of exercise or 
employment, mueh of which should be 
in the open air, the chief part of IIk 
maladies under which refined society at 
present labours, would be mifelt and 
even unheard of. We can only, there¬ 
fore, here merely refer to the various 
preceding articles relative to tins subject 
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in oar work, and ohiefly to Appetitr, 
Breakfast, Dinner, Dyspepsia, 
Exercise, Labour, and Sueep. 

SUPPOSITORY, a kind of clyster 
which is put into the rectum, there to 
mtiain and dissolve gradual ly> 

Suppression of the menses. See Men¬ 
struation. 

Suppression of urine. See Urine. 

SUPPURATION, that morbid ac¬ 
tion, by which pus is generated or depo¬ 
sited in inflammatory tumours. See Pus. 

SweatinfT. See Perspiration. 

SURFEIT, or Crapula, the conse¬ 
quence of excess in eating or drinking, 
or of something improper in these arti¬ 
cles. It consists in a heavy load, or 
oppression of the stomach, with nausea, 
sickness, impeded perspiration, and, at 
times, eruptions on the skin. 

The treatment of this affection will 
depend, in a great measure, upon its 
cause. If it arise from fish, corrupted 
meat, or other unwholesome food, and 
there is reason to conclude that the im- 
psoper aliment is not wholly evamated 
from the stomach and intestines, an 
emetic, or laxative, or both, may be ne¬ 
cessary ; after which draughts of vege¬ 
table acids diluted with water, will he 
of service; a sparing use of food of 
every kind will also be necessary; doses 
of cold beef tea may also be found use¬ 
ful. In severe cases a medical practi¬ 
tioner should be consulted. 

SURFEIT, in farriery, consists in 
an eruption of small pustules or scabs ; 
it appears to arise from a diseased state 
of the stomach and bowels. A mild 
purgative should be first given ; after¬ 
wards a yjowder daily, composed of one 
ounce of nitre, and one ounce of pre¬ 
pared antimony. In bad cases, ethiops 
mineral, or a small quantity of calomel, 
may be added. 

SURGEON, a professional person, 
who cures diseases, chiefly external and 
local, and in which manual operation is 
essentially concerned. 

The duties of a surgeon are equally 
important with those of a physician ; 
and from the numerous accidents in 
which the surgeon is called ujion to in- 
le Tere and to assist, the utmost prompti- 
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tlxle and skill in his profession is abso- 
lufely necessary. The art of surgery 
has been much improved during the last 
century. Nor is the present wanting 
in great names who do honour to the 
profession. 

Surgery involves a knowledge of two 
distinct kinds of equal importance 5 one 
anatomical, the other operutice, without 
which, no person can become a good 
surgeon. The only error in the educa¬ 
tion of the surgeons of ^he present time 
is, in its being confined to those branches 
of knowledge; whereas the most able 
surgeon ought to possess, also, the ^nou;- 
ledge of the physician, in order, upon 
every occasion, that the greatest advan¬ 
tage may b" derived from his art. See 
Apothecary, and Physician. 

The surgeons were incorporated into a 
Royal College of Surgeons of London 
in l? 00 ,-?of which all examined and ap¬ 
proved persons are admitted members 
on paying certain fees. 

Surveying. See Acre. 

Suspended animation. See Char¬ 
coal, Drowning, and Poison. 
SUSPENSION DY THE Cord, a 

state of asphyxia, produced by what is 
vulgarly termed hanging. 

Persons, who are sqiparently dead 
from hanging, have the face greatly 
Rvvoln, and of a dark red or purple co¬ 
lour; the eyes are commonly suft’used 
with blooil, enlarged and prominent ; 
swallowing and breathing are also totally 
suspended. 

When the unfortunate person is dis¬ 
covered, the cord must, of course, be 
instantly cut; the suspended body, being 
taken down in the gentlest manner, 
every ligature ou^ht to be removed ; 
the head should be supported in an erect 
posture, and turned towards the left 
side. In short, the same measures re¬ 
commended for drowned persons, are 
also necessary here, with this addition, 
that opening the jugular veins, or ap¬ 
plying cupping glasses to the neck, will 
tend considerably to facilitate the re¬ 
storation to life. Except in persons 
who are very full of blood, the quantity 
taken needs seldom to exceed an ordi¬ 
nary tea-cup full. Electricity or gal- 
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vanlMii ntay) by the skilful, he probably 
empii^^d in certain stages of the re- 
onvery from this state with great ad¬ 
vantage. See UnowNiNo, Galva- 
KtSM, and Electricity. 

SUTURE, in surgery, a closure of 
a wound by sewing. Sutures are of 
two kinds: the twisted suture is made 
by bringing the divided parts nearly 
into contact, and a pin is introduced 
from the outside inwards, and curried 
out through the opposite side to the same 
distance from the edge that it entered on 
the former side { a firm waxed ligature 
is then to be passed round it, forming 
the figure 8, by which the wounded 
parts are drawn gently into contact. 
The interrupted suture consists in a 
number of stitches, the iiiterruptkm 
treing only the distance lietweeii the 
stitches- 

In anatomy, the term suture is ap¬ 
plied to the union of bones by means of 
dentiform margins, as in the bones of 
the cranium. 

SWALLOW, or Uirimdo, a genus 
of birds coiupreheodiug thirty-eight 
species, dispersed over the four quarters 
of the globe, a few of uhich forming 
the tribe of swifts, have the four toes all 
placed forwaids; the rest three before 
and one behiiid. Of all the feathered 
tribes, that of the swallow is must ii|)oii 
the wing : fligiit appearing its natural 
and almost necessary attitude. In this 
state It feeds and bathes itself, and 
sometimes procreates and nourishes its 
ypung. The following are the chief 
apecies: 

Tlie Rvstictii or Common swallow ; 
Ifoutund chin chesnut ; tail feathers, 
except the two mldtlle ones, with a 
white spot ; another variety with the 
body entirely wliite. liuiidsin chim¬ 
neys j sonietmies in the roofs of out¬ 
houses, &c., lays from jour to six white 
eggs, speckled with ledj six inches 
long; arrives in this <“ouiUry towards 
the latter end of April ; leaves it in 
general, about the cud of Septeinher ; 
seen, .sometimes late iu October ; when 
it Hies low, is said to presage a storm, 
in consequence of its food, flies, not as- 
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cending high in the atmosi^iere at 
such times. 

The Esculenta, or Esculent swallow, 
is blackish, beneath whitish; all the 
tail feathers with a white spot; two 
and a quarter inches long ; builds in 
caverns of rocks, and makes its nest of 
a gelatinous marine substance, in shape 
resembling an apple cut down the mid¬ 
dle 5 these nests aie found in great 
numbers together, and are by the na¬ 
tive and luxurious Asiatics, made into 
broths, and otherwise cooked, and are 
esteemed one of the greatest dainties of 
the table. They are also occasionally 
used for glue. Inhabits China, and the 
islands of the Indian Ocean. 

The Urbica^ or Martin, is blueish 
black ; beneath white ; tail feathers 
without spots. Another variety, with 
quill and tail feathers tipt with white : 
five and a half inches long ; builds un- 
dei the eaves of houses ; the outside of 
Us nest like the common swallow’s, 
foimed of clay ; eggs white; inhabits 
Ell I ope, and North America. 

The//pw, or Swift, is blackish, chin 
white ; eight inches long ; feet so 
small that it rises from the ground, and 
walks with difficulty; is mostly on the 
wing ; and rests by clinging to some 
wall j makes a harsh disagreeable 
screaming j builds chiefly in stee|jle8 
and otlier lofty edifices; retires from 
England either by migration or be¬ 
coming torpid, (of which last the in¬ 
stances are very rare), early iu au¬ 
tumn. 

The Rufa, is shining black, beneath 
rufous, front whitish ; affixes its nest to 
beams; the nest sometimes afoot and a 
half long ; five and a half inches long ; 
inhabits Cayenne. Thepi^rpumi, or Pur¬ 
ple swallow, is entirely violet ; female 
brown ; inhabits Carolina and Virginia, 
where it is esteemed for its use us a 
warning to poultry of the approach of 
birds of prey, which it becomes by at¬ 
tacking them furiously. The cayermen- 
sis, or White-collared swift, is blackish 
violet; five and a quarter inches long j 
nest long, conic, chiefly of the down of 
dog*a-bane, curiously wuveu together 
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with a diviMon in the middle j inhabit! 

Cayenne. 

It was formerly supposed that many 
of this tribe remained under ground, or 
in some secure retreat, during the win- 
ter months j the most correct opinion, 
however, seems to be, that they migrate 
to warmer climates. The European 
tribe, most probably, to the warm or 
southern summer regions of Africa. 

SWALLOW-WORT, or Asclepias, 
a genus of plants consisting of forty-one 
species, some of which are shrubs, others 
herbaceous plants, tall, upright, and 
perennial, with a milky and very acrid 
juice, affecting many constitutions with 
the appearance of being poisoned. 
They are chiefly natives of the Cape or 
of the East or West Indies. They may 
be subdivided into, — opposite flat 
leaves,—leaves revolnte at the margin, 
—leaves alternate. The nivea, of South 
America, with green corols and snowy 
nectaries, is the most beautiful. Many 
of the others, and especially the vince~ 
toxium, a native perennial of our own 
country, were formerly in the materia 
medica, but are now expunged. 

Stcallouiing of bones, glass, pins, ^c. 
See Gt.ass, (Esoph.agus, Pins, &c. 

SWAN, or Anas cygnus, a name given 
to several species of the genus duck, or 
anas. See Duck. 

The tame swan is a large bird, and 
is frequently seen on the Thapes, and 
as an ornament, floating on many of the 
waters of our noblemen and gentlemen, 
in different parts of the country. It is, 
next the bustard, the largest of the Bri¬ 
tish birds, being upwards of five feet in 
length, and distinguished by its hissing 
noise. Its plumage is of an ash-colour 
till the second year, after which it be¬ 
comes perfectly white. It attains some¬ 
times to tl\e age of 100 years; it is a 
powerful animal, having been known to 
overpower and severely beat young pe»‘- 
sons. The female lays six or eight 
eggs in the month of February, which 
she hatches in about six weeks. The flesh 
is said to be very wholesome ; but at 
present, the young swan, or cygnet, 
only is eaten. Exclusive of ornament, 
tlie chief use of swans is to clear pieces 
im 
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of water from weeds; but they are 
generally reputed great destroyers of 
the young fry of fish. The swan feeds 
like the goose and is famiiar ; it is ex¬ 
tremely dangerous, however, to approaeii 
it during incubation, or whilst the brood 
is young. 

The Cygnoides, from Guinea, com¬ 
monly called the swan-goose, or Mue- 
covy-goose, is a sort of middle species 
between the swan and goose. It is dis¬ 
tinguished by an erect ^eit and scream¬ 
ing. It is now plentiful in this country, 
and is said to unite well with the com¬ 
mon goose. 

Swearing. See Oa th. 

Sweat. See Perspiration. 
SWEET-APPLE, Custard apple, 
or Annona, a genus of plants consist¬ 
ing of twenty-five species, all natives 
of the East or West Indies, or Ameri¬ 
ca ; a fleshy fruit is produced from 
most of them, and is palatable. I'he 
pulp of the miloba of Carolina is highly 
sweet and luscious. 

Sweet bread. See Pancreas. 

Sweet briar. See Briar, the Sweet, 
and Rose. 

SweetJlag. See F lao, the Sweet. 

Sweet fern. See Cicelv. 

Sweet pea. See Pea, ilie Chick¬ 
ling. 

Sweet sultan. See Sultan. 

Sweet william. See Pink. 

Sweet willow. See Candle Ber¬ 
ry Myrtle. 

Swift . See Swallow. 

SWIMMING, the act of moving in 
the.water with ease and dexterity. The 
art of swimming should be learnt by 
every male subject who is not naturally 
incapacitated front performing it, as it 
is impossible to fAresee what conjunc¬ 
tures and accidents may occur to render 
suph art of the utniust importance to 
ourselves or to our fellow cieatures. 

Persons who are learning to swim, 
should never go out of their depth : for 
one of the greatest obstructions to the 
acquisition of the art is fear. ■ The 
learner ought first to walk cowrageoos- 
ly into the water till the fluid renches 
to his breast, when he must gently in¬ 
cline his belly towards the surface, the 
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nead irod neck bein^ erect, the breast 
prcMing forward, the thorax being in¬ 
flated, and iIm! back bent. Next, the 
legs must be withdrawn from the bot> 
tom, while they are extended or stretch¬ 
ed out; and the arms should be strick¬ 
en forward, corresponding with the mo¬ 
tion of the fornrer. In truth, the mo¬ 
tion of a frog in the water, is very near 
the motion which a person, learning to 
swim, should imitate. 

Swimming oU the back is not essen¬ 
tially different from the method just 
described ; but, except for greater ex¬ 
pedition, there is no necessity for using 
the anus at all; the progressive motion 
of the body being readily produced by 
the striking of the legs alone. 

In diving, or plunging under water, 
the swimmer must close Ins hands to¬ 
gether, and bending his head close to 
the breast, his feet must be exerted with 
force. When he wishes to re-tiscend. 
He has nothing more to do than to re¬ 
lax all the muscles, become motion¬ 
less, and he will soon rise to the sur¬ 
face with the head uppermost. 

No bbulders, corks, or other arti- 
flcial means of supporting the body, 
are necessnry for persons leHriiiiig to 
swim; hut they may be occasionally 
useful to those who are exceedingly 
timid. 

As an exercise, swimming is both 
agreeable and healthy. But although 
we recommend the young beginner to 
walk gradually into the water, it should 
not be forgotten, that plunging in 
head-ftiremost, is always a prefemble 
mode when our first fears of the water 
are overcome. See Bath aud Drown¬ 
ing ; under which Inst head are some 
observations well-dtserving the atten- 
of learners of the art of swimming. 

SWINE, Pig, Hog, or Ska, a ge¬ 
nus of quadrupeds comprehending six 
species, distinguished by having four 
upper convergent fore-teeth ; lower 
(usually) six, prominent; upper tusks 
two, shorter ; lower two standing out; 
snout prominent, truncate, moveable; 
feet mostly cloven. They dig in the 
earth with the snout, which is furnished 
at the end with a strong roundish caiv 
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tilage; feed indifferently upon almost 
every thing, even the most filthy ; wal¬ 
low in the mire, and are e.xtremely pro¬ 
lific. The species are as follow ; 

The Scro/tt, Pig, or Hog, has the 
back bristly on the forepart ; tail hairy, 
two varieties : tail hairy, ears short, 
roundish, being the wild hog j—tail 
hairy j ears long acute; being the com¬ 
mon hog: which is again divided into 
two subvarieties: one with undivided 
hoofs ; the other having the back na- 
kedish, belly reaching almost to the 
ground. 

White is the most general colour of 
the tame hog; but other colours are 
often intermixed in various proportions. 

The wild boar of Europe, merely a 
variety of the same species, has under his 
bristles a covering of soft, short, curled 
hair ; his ears are short, and somewhat 
rounded ; he is of a dark brindled co¬ 
lour, The Siam hog is another variety, 
distinguished from these merely by tlie 
greater length of his tail. 7'he wild 
hoar IS a nobler animal than onr do¬ 
mestic hog ; lie is never formidable till 
roused or provoked ; he is frequently 
an object of the clinse ; the wild sow is 
[leacei'ul, except when her young are 
injured. 

'file hog is fit for breeding at about 
twelve uiontlis old ; the sow is gravid 
about four months, bringing sometimes 
twenty young ones at a litter. They 
will live from fifteen to twenty-five, or 
even thirty years. The males are usually 
castrated when about six months old, or 
earlier. Their size and strength continue 
to improve til! the fifth or sixth year. 
Almost every region of the globe, ex¬ 
cept very cold ones, possesses animals 
of this species, either in a tame or in a 
w'lld state. They are found throughout 
Europe, the British isles, Asia, Syria ; 
in Barbary and the East Indian islands. 
They are not originally natives of 
America, but being introduced by Eu¬ 
ropean settlere, they have multiplied in 
the warmer climates to an astonishing 
degree. Vast droves of wild hogs inhabit 
the forests of South America, which ap¬ 
pear to be merely the descendants of 
those originally introduced from £u- 
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rope. It is also found in the isiaods of 
the South Seaj at Otaheite, &c. 

The hog is, most certainly, au impor¬ 
tant animal to man. Although his 
flesh is not so nutritive as beef or mut¬ 
ton, yet it furnishes a considerable part 
of the food of many of the inhabitants 
of this, as well as other countries ; whe¬ 
ther eaten fresh or salted : its bacon 
and lard, (see Lard) need only be 
mentioned. The bristles obtained from 
its mane are converted into brushes, 
and are also of great use to the shoe- 
maker ; the skin is worked into cover¬ 
ings for pocket-books, saddles, and a 
multitude of other articles. 

The princi|ml kinds of hogs bred in 
this country are the Berkshire, the 
Hampshire, tlie Shropshire, the G/ou- 
cestershire, and the Herefordshire 
breed ; these are all of the Ifrger kind. 
The smaller breeds are the Chinese, and 
the String-tailed breed ; another of the 
small kind is met with in many dis¬ 
tricts ; it is of a whitish colour, thick, 
compact, and xvell-inade, short in the 
leg, earssloni hing a little downwards; 
it IS well disposed to fatten, and per¬ 
fectly hardy. 

In order to have hogs of the most 
perfect kind, tlie same attention should 
be paid in the breeding of them, as in 
other sorts of aniinaU. See Hkeeding. 
It is also of great importance that the 
piggery, or sties, sliould be convenient, 
so as to feed iheni properly, and to con¬ 
vert all tlieir evacuations, received on 
litter, into the most profitable manure. 
They may be fed according to circum¬ 
stances, with lieans, peas, barley, buck¬ 
wheat, potatoes, carrots, parsnips, 
Swedish-turnips, cabbages, lettuces, 
clover, lucein, &c. ; hut for fattening 
these animals, we believe that nothing 
is equal to dairy wash ; that is, whey 
and such other products of the dairy 
farm. They are, however, sometimts 
fattened witli little else besides pota¬ 
toes. The time necessary for fattening 
tliese animals must vary very much, 
depending upon the state in which they 
are put up j but in general, from five or 
six weeks to two or three months is suf¬ 
ficient During this period, it is of 
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great importance that they shinki M 
kept dry, warm, and clean; whenercf 
they fret, they never fatten irdl, 4$«e 
Bacon and Ham. 

Pigs are subject to verioUa dMCasM, 
but the mode of treating them is ndt 
well understood The mange may be 
cured by a sulphur ointment. 

The Mthopicus, or Ethii^iar hog, 
has a larger body and shorter legs ban 
our comruon hog ; about five feet ong 
and about two feet and li half high. It is 
of a dusky colour ; found in the hot¬ 
test regions of Africa, and also in Ma¬ 
dagascar. They live chiefly under 
ground ; are lively, swift, fierce, and 
cunning, and, in appearance, very hide¬ 
ous. 

The Africanus, or Cape hog, is of a 
superior size and peculiar to Africa be¬ 
tween Cape Verd and the Cape 
Good Hope. Has been confounded by 
some naturalists with the preceding; 
but the form of the head, structure of 
the mouth and body, being covered all 
over with long fine bristles, are distinct 
specific marks. 

The Babyrnssa, or Babyrussa, has two 
Clocked tnsks piercing through the up¬ 
per part of the f.ice ; thi.s animal is of a 
plump square form, and nearly equal 
to the st.ig in size; it is chiefly distin- 
guislied In its tusks, which bend like 
horns till their points nearly touch the 
forehead ; hack covered with a few bris¬ 
tles, the rest of the body with a soft 
wool. Inhabits Java, Celobes, and other 
islands of the Indian ocean. They are 
gregarious, and may be domesticated. 

The Porous, or Guinea hog, inhabits 
Guinea ; another variety Siam j less than 
than the common hog. 

SWINE-STONE, or Stinkstonb, 
a genus of calcareous earths consisting 
of .carbonate of lime, carbonic arid, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and water ; 
when scraped or rubbed, emits a uri¬ 
nous or garlic smell : soluble almost 
entirely in acids; burning into quick 
lime. Black marble, or Common 
swine-btone, schistous marble, sparry dy- 
sodes, bofyTyoidal limestone, or gorsten, 
and radial^,or crystallized swine-stone, 
are the chief Some of these are found 
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tn Gbeat firi^n, others in rarioui parts 
of Enfope» chieflf Sweden. 

SWOON» Faintiii6» or Syncope, a 
disease, or peculiar state of the body, 
in ’which the respiration and action of 
tto iieart ather cease, or become much 
weaker than usual, with paleness and 
cbldness; the pulse becomes slow and 
.tremulous; the limbs are flexible and 
exhausted of their strength ; and the 
whole body is in a state of deadly torpor. 
The patient, however, frequently hears 
what is passing around him, although 
incapable of any exertion ; the recovery 
is, in most cases, preceded by a deep 
sigh. 

It may arise from various causes; such 
as sudden and violent emotions of the 
mind, pungent or disagreeable odours, 
derangement of the stomach or bowels, 
debility fioiu preceding disorders, loss 
of blood, spontaneous or artificial, the 
operation of tapping in dropsy, &c. 

During the fit, the patient should 
be exposed to pure and cold air j the 
nostrils may be stimulated witli some of 
the preparations of ammonia ; or a few 
drops of the compound spirit of ammo¬ 
nia, may be given in a small quantity of 
water, if the patient be capable of 
swallowing. If it originate in a disor¬ 
dered state of the stomach, an emetic, 
if possible, should be given ; or vomit¬ 
ing, excit^ by irritating the fauces, will 
probably afford relief. Soinetimes, 
sprinkling the face with cold water will 
also recover the patient. Persons who 
faint without having evinced previous 
illnm, or other symptoms of debility, 
may probably be relieved by moderate 
bleeding; this, of course should be done 
under the direction of an experienced 
medical attendant ;'afterwards an open¬ 
ing medicine, such as sulphate of mag. 
nesia or infusion of senna, may be given. 
Sometimes copious draughts of chamo¬ 
mile tea, when nausea, vomiting, and 
bitter taste in the mouth are present, 
will be of service. But, of course, in 
serious affections of this kind, particu¬ 
larly in male subjects, the best medical 
advice should at once be had. Persons 
hable to faiuting will find our articles 
Appetite, DIeBSTlo^, Dyspepsia, 
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Hypocbokdriasis, and Htstbuia, de¬ 
serving their careful attention. 

SWORD-FISH, or Xiphius, a ge¬ 
nus of fishes comprising two species ; 
distinguished by being furnished with a 
long, hard, sword-shaped, upper jaw ; 
mouth without teeth ; gill membrane 
eight-rayed; body rounded without 
apparent scales. 

The Gladius, has the dorsal fin fal¬ 
cate. The upper jaw projects about 
four times the length of the lower one ; 
it is compressed at the top and bottom, 
and sharpened towards the point • it is 
three leet long, resembling a sword in 
shape; its substance is rough and hard, 
and capable of piercing and sinking 
small vessels at sea. This animal 
grows to the length of twenty feet ;■ the 
head alone weighing sometimes more 
than seveftty pounds. Body long and 
slender, thick towards the head, but 
tapering towards the tail ; colour above 
black, beneath silvery white 5 tlie lower 
jaw terminates like the upper one in a 
sharp spear-like point ; but much 
shorter ; tail crescent-shaped ; a very 
voracious fish. Found soinetimes on 
the British coast, but more frequently 
in the Mediterranean, particularly in 
the Straits of Messina. Fle.sh good. 

The Platypterus, or Indian sword¬ 
fish, has the body silvery bluish-white ; 
back, head, and tail, deep brown ; 
grows to the length of twenty feet, and 
is a very powerful fish ; frequently at¬ 
tacks whales, and pierces the sides of 
ships with its sword-like snout. Inha¬ 
bits the Brasilian and East Indian seas. 

SYCAMORE, or Jeer, Pseudo-Pla- 
tanus, a species of maple, a very large 
and beautiful tree, with broad leaves, 
divided into five lobes, serrated in their 
edges } of a dark green colour ou the 
upper side, but paler and somewhat 
hoary underneath 3 flowers small, green- 
ish-white ; two varieties, one w'ith broad 
leaves, and large keys, the other with 
variegated leaves ; it sometimes attains 
the age of three or four centuries. It 
may be propagated by seeds or layers. 
The keys, or seeds, when ripe, in au¬ 
tumn, may be gathered, and in a few 
days after sewn about an inch and a half 
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deep, iu beds oF common mould. In server. From the extensive sjmpatiiy 
spring, the plants will appear. The of the stomachy with almost every pi^ft 
next spring they should be transplanted of the body, «e find that this mostfref 
into the nursery, in rows two feet aud queiitly suffers and is affected- in some 
a half apart, and distant from each way or another, in almost every disease, 
other in the rows one l^^^ot and a half, whether geneial or local, provided Uiie 
Here they may remain until they are diseased action is in any degree coor* 
large enough to be planted out, requi- siderable. Nor is this syiupathy of the 
ring no other attention than to be kept stomach confined to bodily affectiomi,; 
free from weeds, and having the uu- those of the mind having very often even 
sightly side-branches taken off. Those greater and more immediate inffueiice 
raised from seeds will grow faster, and than any corporeal sympathy whatever ; 
make larger timber, than those from such are the sympathies propagated 
lasers; but they will not produce such from the braiti to the stomach by fear, 
quantities of flowers; for shrubberies, grief, terror, &c. The corporeal as 
therefore, those from layers are the best, well as mental sympathies of the sexes. 
The wood of this tree is of some impor- aie no less powerful than striking; the 
tance. See Maple, Plantation, and sympathy of the stomach with thg 
Timber. brain j of the stomach with the liver; 

Si/camore-^g, See Fig. of the intestines with the stomach} 

S’YENI’IE, a species of granitic and of the skin with the parts below it, 
rock of various colours, consisting of may also be mentioned as particular 
hornblende, quartz, &c. It is found in sympathies, which are also more or less 
great plenty at Syeue, in Upper Egypt, striking, and which observing persons 
and was used for architectural purposes cannot have failed to notice, 
by the Egyptians and Romans. Syen- The s} nipathy of the stomach with 
ite is found in various parts of Great the palate, lelative to food and drink, 
Britain : in Pembrokeshire, in Cum- is not among the least of the extraordi* 
berlaud, and in Leicestershire at Mark- nary sympathies which we possess, 
field Knowie. When the stomach is in good health 

Syllogism. See Logic. the promptings of this sympathy ore 

SYMPATHY, in anatomy, that af- important, and ought to be attend^ to: 
fection of different parts in which they but when disease is present, either in the 
evince similar sensibilities or actions, stomach itself, or in the tongue and 
All the body is,liowever, sympathetically mouth, this sympathy often produces 
connected together, and dependent, the singular desires and inclinations fiur 
one part upon the rest, constituting a aliment. These desiiesaud inclinations 
general sympathy ; but particular parts ought sometimes to begratiffed; but at 
are more intimately dependent, and others, their gratification is often attend- 
sympathize with each other, than upon ed with considerable mischief. Many of 
the rest uf the body, constituting a our errors relative to food in dyspepsia, 
particular sympathy. aud other diseases, originate in a neglect 

The doctrine of sympathies is by no of proper discrimination in the choice 
means so well understood, or attended of it: for it very often happens that 
to, as could be wished : for by the most our sympathies prompt us to desire 
accurate attention to, and a Liowledge certain foud, and even relish it, ye^ 
of, sympathies, we have no doubt, that soon after such food enters the stomach, 
the bealing art may be considerably a variety of unpleasant symptoms fre* 
improved, and our corporeal and men- quently arise. We have elsewhere no- 
tal maladies more speedily and certain- ticed this circumstance 3 but it cannotu 
ly cured. be too strongly impressed upon th« • 

Our various particular corporeal render’s attention. Persons too often 
sympathies can hardly have escaped suppose, merely because they reUsfs . 
the attention of the most common oh- food, that it must be proper for them : 
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ift many diseased states of the stomach, 
m opintcm can be more erroneous. 

From a consideration of the general 
sympathy which all the parts of the 
body possess, and from the supposition, 
perlwps a just one, that if the action of 
one part is in excess, the action of ano¬ 
ther part is proportionably diminished, 
many important conclusions may be 
drawn, which will be of great practical 
utility. Heftce in diseases affecting the 
rital organs, or the abdominal viscera, 
particularly those attended with inflam¬ 
mation, it has been for a long time cus¬ 
tomary to excite the action of the ex¬ 
terior parts of the body, in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of the diseased 
oi^an, by blisters, fomentations, &c. 
But, from a valuable paper lately pub¬ 
lish^ by Dr. Kinlake, in the Medi- 
xalJournal, on Transferred Irritation, it 
appears very probable, that a blister, 
or other powerful stimulant, applied 
to the aims, or legs, promises a more 
successful result, uy transferring the 
disease to a less vital, and, consequent¬ 
ly, to a part from which less danger can 
Im likely to ensue. 

Attention to these sympathies, 
is, doubtless, of importance; but at¬ 
tention to our mentof sympathies is not 
less necessary, both to our moral and 
physical well.being. Our corporeal 
sympathies relate, for the most part, 
only to, and have connexion with, our- 
telves individually j but our mental 
syntpathies, it is well-known, extend to 
and influence those around us. These, 
which originate primarily, we are dis¬ 
posed to think, from our corporeal 
sympathies, have, aptly enough, been 
termed theGRAko sympathies of our 
nature. On these grand sympathies, 
and their due regulation and etnploy- 
uent, does our happiness or misery 
'very materially depend. Independent 
•of all education, or, at least, of any par¬ 
ticular education, these sympathies 
bulong to us as animated beings. It 
is the particular province of the under¬ 
standing to give them a proper direc¬ 
tion, in order that they may be pro¬ 
ductive toourselves, as well as to society, 
■tf the greatest possible quantity of 
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good. It is in the misdirection, or in 
the abuse of our sympathies, that the 
crafty and designing ha^e been en¬ 
gaged, in all ages, to mislead and to de¬ 
ceive us. It is by artfully engaging 
our sympathies, that the interested, or 
the weak advocates for superstition, 
have involved mankind in the grossest 
errors and absurdities ; and it is only 
by a resolute determination to preserve 
intellectual freedom and independence, 
that our sympathies can be rendered 
subservient to the greatest and noblest 
purposes. See Affection, Mind, &c. 

Upon our mental sympathies depend 
also the impositions and frauds which 
have been fiom time to time practised by 
the professors of animal magnetism ; but 
it is now well-known that such frauds 
can only be successfully played off upon 
the weakest and most credulous of 
mankind. See Fascination. 

l^ncope. See Swoon. 

St/nocha. See Fevek. 

SYN(^CHUS, a mixed fever, be¬ 
ginning with symptoms ofsynoclia, or 
inflaminatory fever, and teiminating 
in typhus; the former usual I j’’ pre|)on- 
derating at the comraenceinent, and the 
latter towards its terminalion. It is 
generally considered a contagious dis¬ 
ease. The treatment in the beginning 
should be the same as that described 
under injiammatury fever, see Fever, 
except that the lancet must be more 
sparingly employed. When the cha¬ 
racter of the disease is changed, the 
means proper will be such as are point¬ 
ed out under see Typhus. But, 

of course, in a disease of this danger¬ 
ous nature, the best medical advice 
will at «ice be had. 

SYNOVIA, in anatomy, an albu¬ 
minous fluid, secreted in certain glands 
in every joint where the bones are faced 
with a cartillage for a sliding motion. 
Its use is to lubricate the surface of 
the bones of the joint, and to facilitate 
their motinns. 

SYPHILIS, or SiPHiLls, that state 
of the venereal disease, in which the 
virils has been received into, or diffused 
through, the whole system, producing 
its peculi’ar effects, such as ulcers of 
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Jje mouth or fauces 5 spots, tetters, 
and ulcers of the skiu, pains, swelling, 
caries of the bones, Stc. It is always 
produced by a peculiar or speciBed 
poison, which may be introduced into the 
system in various ways ; such as by ex¬ 
posing to the contact of the poison, 
any part of the surface of the body, es¬ 
pecially if the part so exposed, have 
been previously excoriated, wounded, 
or ulcerated ; or it may be communi¬ 
cated to or from nurses from or to 
children, in the act of sucking ; or it 
may be communicated by a kneet, or 
scarifying instrument, infected with the 
virus 5 or, indeed, by various other pos¬ 
sible ways ; but the most common me¬ 
thod in which this disease is produced, 
is by impure sexual intercourse. 

It is a most insidious complaint: 
sometimes from its first contact, symp¬ 
toms of its having entered the system 
are observed in the course of six or eight 
weeks, or probably much sooner ; but 
in other cases it is many months before 
any visible effects of it are produced. 
The first symptoms, however, usually 
show themselves on the skin, and in the 
mouth or threat. 

If the disease be suffered to lake its 
own course, a variety of distressing 
symptoms arise, accompanied with ul¬ 
cerations in different parts of the body, 
nocturnal pains and nodes; the counte¬ 
nance becomes sallow ; a loss of appe¬ 
tite, flesh, and strength ensues; a hectic 
fever succeeds; caries of the bones; 
and, in many cases, death. 

If, however, the complaint be recent, 
and the constitution not impaired by 
other diseases, a perfect core may be 
easily effected, and for this purpose, 
the best medical advice should imme¬ 
diately, upon the appearance of the dis¬ 
ease, be obtained. 

It may be perhaps useful to observe, 
that as mr as is hitherto known of the 
cure of this disease, it cannot be accom¬ 
plished without the assistance of mer¬ 
cury ; and that whoever pretends to cure 
it without this powerful drug, is either 
deceiving the patient or himself. It 
ought also to be known, that there is 
no actual necessity for the patient. 
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being salivated, as a skilful medical at¬ 
tendant may so apportion the doses of 
the medicine us to avoid this process, 
and, at tiie same time, render its opera¬ 
tion in the removal of the diiease equally 
effectual. During the mercuiial course, 
the patient ought to be kept moderaiely 
warm, aud not be exposed to great vi¬ 
cissitudes of heat aud cold, or wet. 

Syrian herb mastich. See Marjoram. 

SYRIAN MALLOW, or Hibiscus, 
a genus of plants comprehending six¬ 
ty-six species, chiefly natives of the 
East and West Indies, America, and 
the Cape of Good Hope. The follow¬ 
ing a i the chief: 

The Elalus, with hearted, roundish, 
hoary leaves ; flowers single, large, of a 
purplish saffron hue; a native tree of 
Jamaica, growing fifty or sixty feet high. 

The Rosa chinensis, or Chinese rose, 
with ovate, pointed, glabrous, very en¬ 
tire leaves ^ stems arboreous; a native 
of the East Indies. 

The Phoenicus, with ovate, pointed, 
and serrate leaves, is a small East Indian 
shrub, with beautiful scarlet flowers* 

The Mutabilis, has heu-ted, angular, 
five-lobed, iiointed leaves ; stem arbo¬ 
reous, rising to twelve or fourteen feet j 
flowers in the tnurning large white ; at 
noon pale flesh colour} in the evimio^ 
rosy, aud they full of}' at sun-set; a na¬ 
tive of India} in our own ciiautte the 
flowers neither change nor fall » 
rapidly. 

The Syriacus, or Althaea frutex, has 
an arboreous stem, and wedge-ovate, 
three-lobed, toothed leaves. 

The Jbelmoschus,orMmk mallow, with 
leaves somewhat peltate, hearted, seven¬ 
angled, pointed, ahd serrate; stem 
bristly ; a native of India, with large 
seeds, and a very str-ong musky odour. 

Tlie Tiliaceus, or Maho tree, has 
roundish, hearted, pointed, crenate 
leaves, stem arboreous; flowers pale 
yellow ; a native of India. 

The Esculentus, or Eatable hibiscus, 
has heart-shaped, five-lobed, rather ob¬ 
tuse, toothed leaves •, outer calyx, ten or 
twelve parted; deciduous ; inner one 
buratinglongitudinally, and dischar^ng 
a Bumber of hearUishaped seeds, whicn 
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tre cut and dried when gatheiid green, 
and used as spices in soups, and other 
culinary preparations. 

Many of these are conumon to our own 
gardens and green-houses; and, in gene¬ 
ral, propagated without much trouble. 

SYRINGA, Mock oeange, or 
Philadelphust a genus of plants, con¬ 
sisting of two species, the coronarius, 
or White syringa, a shrub long culti¬ 
vated in the gardens of our own coun¬ 
try, and introduced from the South of 
Europe; leaves slightly toothed, rongh, 
opposite, tasting like cucumbers; flow¬ 
ers yellowish white, with a powerful and 
somewhat sickening fragrance. And 
the inodorus, or Carolina syringa, with 
entire leaves, and large, white, inodo¬ 
rous flowers ; a native of North Ame¬ 
rica, Both these sorts are easily propa¬ 
gated by layers, cuttings, or suckers. 

SYRINGE, a small simple machine, 
serving to imbibe, or suck in a quan¬ 
tity of water, or other fluid, and then 
to squirt or expel the same with more 
or less violence in a small jet. Syringes 
are made chiefly of ivory, bone, or pew¬ 
ter. They are usefully employed for 
injections of various kinds. 

A patent for an improved syringe by 
Mr. John Read, has been lately ob¬ 
tained 3 it consists chiefly in an addi¬ 
tional tube; and may become useful in 
the administration of clysters, &c. A 
description of this improved syringe, 
with a plate, may be seen in the 6th 
No. of the London Journal of Arts* 
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SYRUP, or St/rupus, in pharmacy, 
a solution of sugar in water, and many 
other liquids. The mode of determin¬ 
ing the proper consistence of a syrup, 
is mentioned under the article Puak- 
MACY, to which, threfore, we refer. 

The most useful syrups are described 
under the respective articles, whence 
they are named. See Buckthorn, 
Ginger, Lemon, Marsh Mallows, 
Mulberry, Orange, Pink, or Clove 
July fiower; Poppy, Roses, and Saf¬ 
fron. 

Simple syrup. Take of refined sugar 
two pounds and a half; water one pint. 
Dissolve the sugar in the water by 
means of a water bath ; then set it aside 
for twenty-four hours 5 take off the 
scum 3 and if there be any faeces, pour 
off the clear part from them. This is 
useful for forming pills, boluses, &c. 
where no particular syrup is ordered. 

Syrup of vinegar. Take of vinegar 
five ounces ; refined sugar seven ounces3 
boil, so as to form a syrup. It is very 
liable to spoil ; it should only, therefore, 
be made in small quantities at a time. 

It may be used for sweetening barley 
water or gruels, in fevers and inflam¬ 
matory diseases. 

SYSTEM, a terra in medicine, 
nearly synonymous with constitution. 
See Constitution. It is sometimes, 
however, applied to parts, or peculiar 
structures of the human body j thus 
there are the vasculary and the nervous 
system. 
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TABASHEER, a substance which 
has been long used as a medicine in 
Turkey, Syria, Arabia, and Hindostan, 
It is found in the cavities of the bamboo, 
the arundo hambos of Linnieus ; and it 
is supposed that it exists originally in 
the state of a transparent fluid, which 
acquires by degrees the consistency of 
a mucilage resembling honey, and is 
afterwards converted by gradual indu* 
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ration, into a white solid called ta- 
basheer. From analysis, it appears to 
be perfectly identical with common sili¬ 
ceous earth. It has been found, also, 
in the bamboos of South America. Its 
optical properties are of a very singular 
nature, an account of which, by Dr. 
Brewster, may be seen in the Pbiloso* 
phical Transactions for I8I9. 
TABERNJEMONTANA, a genus 
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of plants comprising twelve species* 
natives of the East and West Indies, or 
of America; they are distinguished by 
a twisted corol; follicles two, horizontal; 
seeds immersed in pulp. The follow¬ 
ing are cultivated : the citrifolia, or 
Citron-leaved, the mrifolia, or Bay¬ 
leaved, the amsoniat or Virginian, and 
the angustifoliaj or Narrow-leaved ta- 
bernsemoutana. The first and second 
are somewhat shrubby j the third her¬ 
baceous ; the fourth perennial in its 
root. They may be all increased by 
seeds; the last two will bear the open 
air. 

TABES, a disease distinguished by 
a wasting of the body ; it may arise from 
various causes: from an ulcerous dis¬ 
charge, from scrofula, from excessive 
indulgence in sexual intercourse, from 
poisons, &c. See Atrophy, and Lead. 

lu tabes the utmost attention is ne¬ 
cessary to diet and regimen. The pa¬ 
tient suffering under this disease, will 
find many observations deserving his 
careful consideration, under Amment, 
Appetite, Breakfast, Dinner, 
Dtspepsia, Hypochondriasis, Ex¬ 
ercise, &c. 

Table-Beer. See Brewing. 

TACAMAHACCA, the name of a 
resinous substance, which exudes both 
spontaneously and when incisions are 
made into the stem of the calophtfUum 
irophyllum, and not the popn/us balsa- 
litifera, as formerly supposed. See Pop¬ 
lar. It is of a pale yellowish, or green¬ 
ish colour, has a fragrant smell, aud a 
bitterish aromatic taste. It was IbrrmMly 
esteemed as an ingredient in warm sti¬ 
mulating plasters, and also given inter¬ 
nally as an astringent balsamic, but it 
is wholly unknnvjii in modern medicine. 

TACHOMETER, an instrument 
to ascertain the velocities of machinery. 

Tadpole. See F rog. 

Temia. See Tape worm. 

Tailed 'casp. See Wasp the 
tailed. 

'I'ALC, or Talcum, in mineralogy, a 
genus of earths consisting prlnci[ially 
of carbonate of magnesia, si lex, and 
carbon. It is soft, greasy to the touch, 
not admitting a polish; hardening in 
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the fire, not effervescing with nitric 
acid, and absorbing oil. Eleven speaea 
have been enumerated j the Kefl'ekil, o»’ 
sea froth,—Chlorite, or peach,—Talcose 
mica,—Spanish chalk,—Srcip-stone, or 
steatites,—and Pot-stone, are the chief. 
These are found in diflerent parts of 
Europe; the first also in North Ame¬ 
rica, and in Cornwall; soap-stone is also 
found in Cornwall. See Mica and 
Serpentine. 

Tallow. See Fat. 

TALLOW-TllEE, a name given to 
several trees of different geneta, whose 
expressed oil is sufiiciently thick, and 
in sufficient abundance to answer the 
purpose of tallow, and to be used for 
the manufacture of candles. The chief 
of these are the Croton sehifenmy and 
the Tomex selifera, both natives of 
China. The former has rhombic, ovate, 
pointed, very entire, and glabrotw 
leaves. The latter has glabrous, heart- 
shaped, red leaves and corols, without 
florets; it is about the height oi' a 
cherry-tree. Its fruit is inclosed in a kind 
of pod, or cover, like a chesnut,and con¬ 
sists of three round white giains, of the 
size and form of a small nut, each hav¬ 
ing its peculiar capsule, and within a 
little stone. This stone is encompassed 
with a white pulp, which has the con¬ 
sistence, colour, smell, and other pro¬ 
perties of animal tallow. With this 
tallow the Chinese make their candles ; 
and did they understand the mode of 
purifying it as well as we do our animal 
tallow, their candles would be, doubt¬ 
less, equal to oursj the chief defects, 
however, in the Chinese candies, arise 
from the wicks, which are made with a 
little rod of dry light wood, covered 
with the \>ith of a rush wound round it. 
SecCANDLE-UFRRY MYRTLE. 

TAMARIN D-TREE, or Tamarin- 
dus, a genus consisting of one species 
only, the Indica, a native of the flast 
and West Indies, Arabia, and Egypt. 
It is a large, beautiful, spreading tree; 
the leaves are pinnate, with leaflets only 
half an inch in length, of u bright green 
colour, rlowny, oblong, entire, and ob¬ 
tuse. The lloweis are iu bunches 5 the 
petals vcllowisb, beautifully variegated * 
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with red veins. The pods are thick, 
and of a dull brown colour when ripe; 
those from the West Indies from two to 
live inches loi)<j, with three or four 
seeds ; those from the East Indies are 
twice us long, and contain five, six, or 
seven seeds; they are flat, angular, and 
shining, and surrounded with a dark, 
ucnluloiis, pulpy matter. In the West 
Judies the pods are gathered in June, 
July, and August, when fully ripe ; and 
being iVeed from the shelly fragments, 
are placed in layers in a cask, and 
boding syrup poured over them till the 
cask IS tilled i the syrup pervades every 
part, and, when cool, the cask is headed 
lor sale ; sometimes, however, they are 
pu'scived witli raw sugar, when they 
aic of a choice kind and the pods large ; 
111 llie large way they are eitluriinported 
ill puncheons, or otlier large casks ; but 
the liest tire brought in casks of a iiiucli 
sin.iller size, and in which the pods are 
l.i,grand usually unhroki-ii. Tlie lue- 
liiciiial (jiialities of all tamarinds appear 
to he the same. The acid is <•lliefly the 
I Hue, oiieoiMue and a half of which is 
cniitained in sixteen uuin es of the pre¬ 
pared pulp; they also coiitnin small 
portions of the lart.iuc and malic acids. 

'raiuiiitiil' and their pulp are re- 
fiigciant and l.ixali\c. An infusion of 
the pulp 111 "nriii water, or a whe\', 
inado l)V liii.liiig iHo ounces of ii in two 
pints of milk, nod straining, form very 
gialiliil ii'fiigciant dimks in fcbnledis- 
lasts. The dose of the preserved fruit 
Ilia I i'.ii\ to act upon the bo'vcls, is so 
Iai;je, ih.il il is 'cldum given alone as a 
piiigf.iiM, lint IS gmerally comhiutd 
with c.issai, or inatiiii’, the ai tion of 
vvliK'li It auginenls ; or with such of the 
iieutinl salts ;is are iii't decomposed by 
it ; Hhicii IS the ease with those having 
potasli fdi their base, whieh should not, 
therefore, he inixeil witli this A nit. The 
most acid tamarinds aic the most power¬ 
ful. See CoNFi.eTioN. 

The fruit of laiuarinds is sometimes 
iisi fully given to childieti to relax 
the bowels, when there is difficulty in 
going them otlier medicines, as they 
vM.l often eat them as a sort of sweet- 
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meat. They are, however, uncertain in 
their dose and operation. 

The tamarind is cultivated as a hot¬ 
house plant in our own gardens, and 
increased by seeds obtained from its na¬ 
tive sod. 

TAMARISK, or Tatnarix, a genus 
of plants comprehending four species, 
one an East Indian, the rest Eurojiean 
trees or shrubs. The two following are 
cultiv.’ited : the Gallica, or French ta¬ 
marisk, havingquinquemale, pule,flesh- 
colour flowers, leaves linear-lanceoiaie; 
found wild in various parts of Europe, 
and on our own sea coasts ; a vaimi ^ m 
K ufsia, having the Iwves and slem co¬ 
vered with lioary down. The Gernianica, 
or (lei'imin tamarisk, has linear-lanceu- 
late, sessile leaves; a variety with an 
annual herbaceous stem. Tlie first of 
these is a tree of a middling size, grow¬ 
ing in France, Spain, and Italy ; and 
the second is a native of some moist 
lands in Germany. liotli are readily 
propagated by laying down their ten¬ 
der branches in Autumn ; or by plant¬ 
ing cuttings in an east border, wViich 
should he, in dry weather, occasinnallv 
watered. Their after cuiiuic recjiiiies 
no particular direction. 

tanager, or Tanagra, a genus 
of birds, comprehending forty-eight spe¬ 
cies, all of foreign extraction, and nearly 
all belonging to the West Indies and 
America. The tanagers in South Ame¬ 
rica, may be regariled as the representa¬ 
tives of ihe sjiairow nf Europe ; a genus 
wliich they re.^'emble in alnio.'it every 
jiarlicnlar, except the colour, and the 
small grooves hollowed out of the sides 
ol the upper mandible towards the 
l>oiiU. They are also, like the spar¬ 
rows, gregarious; but the tanager lays 
onlv two eggs at a brood ; they, how¬ 
ever, a*' well as most other birds in warm 
climate"^, breed very olreii. The fol¬ 
lowing arc specimens of this tribe : 

J heJaenpa, or Red-breasted tanager, 
is black ; front, throat, and breast scar¬ 
let; female purplish brown, beneath 
retldish ; wings and tail brown ; six and 
a half inches long j frequents inhabited 
places, and builds a pendulous cylin* 
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drlcsil nest; feeds on fruit j eggs white, 
with reddishspotsj inhabits South Ame¬ 
rica. 

The Viotacea, or Golden tanager, is 
violet; beneath, and hind-head, line 
yellow ; another variety, black instead 
of violet; female above olive ; young 
bird blue and olive ; very destructive to 
rice plantations ; variable in its colours ; 
three and a half inches long j inhabits 
South America. 

The Mcxicana, or lllack and Blue ta¬ 
nager, is black ; beneath yellowish ; 
breast and rump bine; another vanety 
with tail coverts green ; body beneath 
white ; five inches long; sings very fine¬ 
ly ; inhabits South America. 

TANNIN, or Tan, a substance, 
called sometimes the astringent princi¬ 
ple, which, when combined with gela¬ 
tine, forms an iiisointile compound, of 
« ye[lowi!,l, brown colour, called in com¬ 
merce Lkathku. See the next ar¬ 
ticle. 

I'annin exists in many vegetables : in 
tlieir leaves, hark, and wood. It may 
be procured by digesting bruised galls, 
grape-seed*, oak bark, or cateelm, in a 
small (|niintily of cold water. Tiie solu¬ 
tion atlords, when evaporated, a •.nb- 
stance of a biowmsh \e,llow colour, ex¬ 
tremely astiingeiit, and soluble in water 
and in alcohol. Tiie purest form of tan¬ 
nin IS .said to be that ilerived from bruis¬ 
ed grape-seeds. Oak bark is, however, 
most commonly employed m converting 
animal skins into leather, (see the next 
iirlicle.) but the baiks oi many other 
trees may be oc<‘a.sic)i)ally snb.stirnted. 
riie followiog IS the average <|iiantity 
of tannin (outained in 4t>0lbs. of dif¬ 
ferent barks; lbs. 

Middle-sized oak cut in spring 2<) 

,Spanish cliesnut. 21 

Leicester willow, (large size).. 33 

Elm. 13 

Common willow, (large) .... 11 

Ash . l6 

lieecb. 10 

Iloise Cbiesnnt. 9 

Sycamore. 11 

Lombardy l^oplar. 15 

Birch. 8 

Hazel... 14 
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Black Thorn...,.. 

Coppice Oak . 32 

Oak cut in antumn ..... ... .... 21 

Larch cut in autumn.. 8 

White interior cortical layers 
of oak bark. 


Tannin forms a precipitate with so¬ 
lution of starch, with gluteu, and al¬ 
bumen, and with many »if the metal¬ 
lic oxides. It may he formed artifi¬ 
cially (see Mr. Hatchktt’s Papers, 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1805, and 180(),) by digesting charcoal 
in dilute nitric acid, during several 
days, which is at length dissolved, and 
a reddish brown licjuor is obt.-tined, 
which furnishes, by careful evaporation, 
a brown glossy substance, amounting 
to about 120 parts from 100 of char¬ 
coal. This artificial tauiiin ditfors on¬ 
ly from natural tauniii iu resisting the 
action of nitric acid, by which all the 
varieties of natural tannin are decom¬ 


posed. It is, however, suspected, that 
natural tannin is rarely, if ever, ob¬ 
tained perfectly free from extinctive and 
gallic acid, substances which are not 
contained in artificial tannin. 


TANNING, the process of convert¬ 
ing hides and skins by means of tannin, 
the substanee descrilM-«l in the pre¬ 
ceding aiticle, into leatlier. 

In this important art, it cannot be 
too generally known, that the real skin, 
(not the scarf skin, or cuticle) of every 
animal, consists almost entirely of ge¬ 
latine, and as leather is a combination 


of gelalme and tannin, the whole art of 
forming It consists in combining both 
together, so as to form one insoluble 
eoinpouc.d. This art, as at present 
known and practised, is a very tedious 
one, generally takirfg many months be¬ 
fore the skin is throughout converted 
iiitp le.ithcr. Many attempts have been 
made to sliorten the process, and many 
patents have been taken out for im¬ 
provements in the art of tanning, but 
we are not aware tliat any of them are 
deserving of particular mention here, 
if we except one obtained some years 
since, by Mr. Dhsimoni), and another 
by Mr. W. A. lloNAl.Ds, of Hammer¬ 
smith, an account of which last may be 
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seen in tlie Monthly Magaaine, for July, 
1818. And, although even Mr. Ro¬ 
nalds’ patent does not, perhaps, acconj- 
plish all which the patentee holds forth, 
viz, that of tanning leather in a few 
weeks, yet it is certainly ingenious, and 
deserves the consideration of those 
whom tanning more immediately con¬ 
cerns. 

The process of tanning varies con¬ 
siderably, not only in different coun¬ 
tries, but even hi different parts of the 
same country. The following is the 
method most approved, and practised in 
London and its vicinity. 

Leather consists of three kinds: viz. 
butts, or backs, hides, and skins. Butts 
are generally made from the stoutest 
and heaviest ox-hides, thus : After the 
horns are taken off, the hides are laid 
smooth in heaps, for one or two days 
in summer, and five or six in winter; 
they are then hung on poles in a close 
room called a smoke-house, in which 
is kept a smouldering fire of wet tan ; 
which produces a degree of putrefac¬ 
tion, by which means the hair is easily 
got off, by spreading the hide on a sort 
of wooden horse, or beam, and scra¬ 
ping it with a crooked knife. The hair 
being removed, the hide is thrown into 
a pit, or pool of water, to cleanse it 
from dirt, &c. ; which being done, it is 
again spread on the beam, and the 
grease, loose flesh, extraneous filth, &c. 
carefully scrubbed out, or taken off. 
The hides are then put into a pit of 
strong liquor called ooze, prepared in 
pits called letches, or taps, kept for 
the purpose, by infusing ground oak- 
bark in water : this is termed colour¬ 
ing. After whicl}. they are removed 
into another pit, called a scouring, 
consisting of water strongly impregnat¬ 
ed with sulphuric acid, or with a ve¬ 
getable acid prepared from rye, or bar¬ 
ley. This operation is called raising. 
The hides are then taken out and spread 
smoothly in a pit, usually filled with 
water, called a binder, with a quantity 
of ground bark strewed between them. 
After lying a month or six weeks, they 
are taken up, and the decayed bark 
' and liquor being drawn out of the pit, 
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it is filled again with strong ooze, when 
they are put in as before, with bark be¬ 
tween each hide. They now lie two 
or three months, at the expiration of 
which time, the operation is repeated ; 
they then remain four or five months, 
when they are again submitted to the 
same operation ; and after being three 
months in the last pit, are completely 
tanned, unless the hides should be so 
very stout as to require an additional 
pit or layer. The whole process re¬ 
quires from eleven to eighteen months, 
and sometimes two years, according to 
the thickness of the hide, and the dis¬ 
cretion and judgment of the tanner. 
When taken out of the pit, they are 
hung upon poles : and after being 
compressed by a steel yiin, and beaten 
out smooth by wooden hammers, or 
beetles, the operation is complete j and 
when thoroughly dry they are fit for 
sale. Butts are chiefly used for the 
soles of shoes. 

Hide leather is generally' made from 
cow-hides, or thelighterox-hides, thus : 
After the horns are taken off, and 
the hides waslieil, they are put irir 
ton pit of water saturated with lime, 
where they remain a few days, when 
they are taken out and the hair scraped 
ofi' as directed above for butts; they 
aie then washed in a pit, or pool of 
water, and the loose flesh, &c. being 
taken off, they are removed into a pit of 
weak ooze, where they are taken up 
and put down, fhandledJ two or three 
times a day, for the first week : every 
second or third d.ay, they are •shifted 
into a pit of fresh ooze, somewhat 
stronger than the former, till at the 
end of a month or six weeks, they are 
put into a strong ooze in which they are 
handled once or twice a week, with 
fresh balk for two or three months. 
They are then removed into another pit 
called a layer, in which they are laid 
smooth, with bark ground very fine 
strewed between each hide. After re¬ 
maining here two or three mouths, 
they are taken uj), when the ooze is 
drawn out ; they are then put in again 
With fresh ooze and bark ; where, after 
lying two or three months more, they 
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are completely tanned j except a few 
very stout liufes, which may require an 
extra layer ; they are dried, hammered 
and smoothed hke the butts. These 
are called crop hides, and are from 
ten to eighteen months in tanning. 
They are used also for the soles of 
shoes. 

Skins is the general term for the skin 
of calves, seals, hogs, dogs, &c. These, 
after being washed in water and put in 
lime pits, as before mentioned, are ta¬ 
ken u|) and put down every third or 
fourth day for a fortnight or three weeks. 
'I'lte hair is then scraped off and the 
flesh and other exciescences being remo¬ 
ved, they are put into a pit of w’ater im- 
pregnntcd with pigeons’ dniig, forming 
a strong alkaline ley, by which, in a 
week or ten davs, being scraped over 
several times with a crooked knife du¬ 
ring that period, they are cleansed from 
the lime, grea'-e, and saponaceous mat¬ 
ter, and otiier impurities ; and are also 
sofleiu'il for the reception of the ooze, 
l iiey are tlieii put into a pit of weak 
ooze, in the same manner as the hides, 
and being frequently handled, aie by 
degrees renio\e<l into a stronger and still 
.si l onger liquor, for a month or six weeks, 
wlien they are put into a very strong 
ooze, with fiesli baik ground very fine, 
and at the end of two or three months, 
ac cording to their thickness, are suffiei- 
enlty tanned ; when they are taken out, 
hung on poles, and dried for sale. 
These skins are afterwards dressed and 
blacked by the ciiriier. See Lv.a- 
THER. They are used for the upper 
leathers of shoes, hoots, &c. The light¬ 
er sorts of hides, called dressing hides, 
as well as horse hides, are managed 
nearly in the same manner as skins; 
tiiey are used for coach-work, harness, 
&c. 

Tanner's-bark. See Hot Bed. 

TANSY, or Tanavetum, a genus of 
plants consisting of eighteen species, 
chiefly natives of the Cape, the vest of 
Europe, or the Levant, one common to 
our own wastes. The following are 
cultivated ; the t'ulgare, or Common 
tansv, an indigenous perennial, found 
bv the road side and on hills ; and 
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flowering in July and August, has 
doubly pinnatiiid, and deeply serrate 
leaves ; flowers of a golden colour; 
root creeping. Tlie leaves and flowers 
have a strong, not very disagreeable 
smell, and a bitter, somewhat aromatic 
taste. It is esteemed anthelmintic, 
and is occasionally used for such pur¬ 
pose, but it does not appear of much im¬ 
portance. The dose of the leaves in 
powder is, from one scruple to a 
drachm, twice a day. Ttie annmm, or 
Annual, the siberirum, or Siberian, 
the. suffruHcosutn, or Shrubby, the Jla~ 
hellifvrme, or Fan-leaved tansy j the 
buhamita, or Costmary. The herba¬ 
ceous kinds are increased by seeds, and 
by parting the roots j the shrubby 
sorts by cuttings of the branches in 
spring and summer. 

Tantalitc. See Tantalum, 
TANTALUM, or Columbidm, a 
new metal first discovered by Mr. 
Hatchet, in a mineral from North Ame¬ 
rica. • It is found combined with the 
oxides of iron and manganese, and also 
with yttria, in the minerals called tanta- 
lite, and jttrn.lantalite. Tantalite is 
chiefly found in octoiidral crystals, and 
in masses of a black or grey colour in 
Finland, Its specific gravity is 7'9, 
and it contains of oxide of colunibium 
10 ; oxide of iron 12 ; oxide of raanga- 

iiesc 8. 

Columbium may be obtained from 
coluinhite, or tantalite, by mixing 
5 parts of the finely-powdered mineral 
with 25 of carbonate of potash, and 10 
of borax, fusing the mixture, and, when 
cold, digesting it in muriatic acid ; 
which dissolves every thing except the 
oxide of columbium^ which remains in 
the form of a white powder. 

Columbium, in its metallic state is 
of an iron colour, very hard and buttle, 
and burns ut a red heat into a whitish 
oxide. 

The oxide of this metal is soluble in 
the tartaric, citric, and oxalic acids j 
but neither the properties of these com¬ 
binations, nor of the metal itself, are 
much known. 

TAPE-WORM, or Tcenia, a genus 
of intestinal worms, comprehending 
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OMcty-one tpeciei; they are distin> 
guished by a flat body, composed of nu- 
meroua articulations ; head with four 
orifices for suction a little below the 
mouth ; mouth terminal, continued by 
a short tube into two ventral canals, and 
generally crowned with a double series of 
retractile hooks, or holders. I’hey are 
destined to feed on the juices of various 
animals, and are mostly found at the up¬ 
per part of the iiiteslinal canal. They 
sometimes exkd in great numbers, and 
occasion very distressing ailments. They 
Tave the power of reprodm’ing parts 
wnicli have been broken off, and are, 
therefore, removed with considerable 
difficulty. They are ovi|)arou8, and 
discharge their numerous eggs from the 
apertures of the joints. They are thus 
subdivided :—I^ound in other parts 
besides the intestines, and furnished 
with a vesicle behind ; these are called 
Ayda/ftb,—Found in the intestines only, 
and without the terminal vesicle —Head 
unarmed, with hooks The following 
lire the chief of these diffeieiit divisions : 

Of the first division, the visrerahs is 
jisli-form, inclosed iii a ‘ c.sicle, found in 
the I iver, placenta, sac containing the 
dropsical fluid, and other morbid tu¬ 
mours of mankind ; somet lines solitary, 
sometimes gregarious ; the cellnhsa in¬ 
habits the Cellular substance of the mus¬ 
cles of man ; is about an iin h long, 
half an inch broad, and one*fourth 
thick i very tenacious of life; head fur¬ 
nished with hooks. The hydatigena 
inhabits the liver of Norway, and some 
other rats ; from one and a half to eight 
and a half inches long. ferantm 

inhabits the li’.er, and other parts of 
stags and antelope'*; size of a nut, or 
walnut, and sometimes even larger. The 
cerebralis is found, in vast numbers, iu 
the brain or spinal marrow of sheep; 
they occasion giddiness and staggering. 
The granulosa is found in the liver of 
sheep; the vesicles from the size of a 
nut to that of a hen’s egg, and contain¬ 
ing each, many thousand aiiiinalcules, 
swimtuiiig in the fluid with which it is 
filled. 

To the second division belong the 

O 

iohum, with the body couiuostd of a 
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number of distinct joints, appearing as 
if sheathed in each other, each joint 
with a lateral marginal pore, by which 
it attaches itself to the intestines, those 
near the head a little smaller, enlarging 
towards the middle, and gradually les¬ 
sening towards the tail. Inhabits the 
intestines of mankind ; from three to 
thirty feet long ; and has been found as 
long as sixty feet. Sometimes solitary, 
but generally in considerable numbers, 
producing emaciation, and various dis¬ 
tressing maladies. The vulgaris has 
tlie joints narrower and broader than 
the last, with a mouth in the centre of 
each joint; from one to five yards 
long; inhabits the human intestines; 
difficult to be destroyed. Tlie remain¬ 
ing species of this division are chiefly 
denoiiitnated from the animal which 
they infest, such ao the dog, wolf, fox, 
cat, squirrel, &c. and various biidsaiid 
fishes. 

The third division contains the lata, 
which is white, having the joints veiy 
short, and knotty in the middle, with a 
single mouth on cjicli; inbal)its the liii- 
maii intestines, chiefly m Switzerland 
and Russia, being riiie in our own coun¬ 
try ; from MX to folly jaids loiii; : more 
easily expelled than tliose pievioiis'y 
described. Tliis division aUo afl'ordh u 
great \aiicty of speric*. i omrnon to other 
animals in the. same niaiiL er as the pre¬ 
ceding. 

It appears by a iio'ire of Mr. T. M. 
Bagnolu, in No. 20, \\w Journal 0 / 

Science, that some dogs which bad eaten 
the intestines of rabbits, became affected 
with the tape-worm ; hence Mr. B. con¬ 
cludes that, from the custom of mving 
the iiitcstuies of ^aiue to no^s, they have 
thus the ova of the worm, and even the 
worm itself deposited in the stomach 
and iijtesiiiies, and which produce in 
the spaniel and pointer a fortniilable 
disease. The intestiins of hares and 
rabbits, upon examination, have been 
found to contain, with very few excep** 
tions. a pei fei t tapt-worin fioin three to 
four feet long. 

For the mode of reinoving these 
noxicus animals from the human body, 
see Worms. 
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TAPIOCA, a white granulated sub¬ 
stance, obtained from the root of the 
jairopha manihot. See Cassava. It ap¬ 
pears to be chiefly, if not entirely, starch, 
and forms a useful and agreeable variety 
of food for the sick and convalescent. 
It is prepared in the same manner as 
sago, and like that when boiled, till all 
the lumps are transparent, it is then in a 
fit state to be eaten. The transparent 
lumps need not be boiled till they are 
completely dissolved in the water, un¬ 
less the patient should desire it. 

TAPIR, a genus of quadrupeds 
consisting of one species only, the 
ricanux, having ten fore-teeth in each 
juw ; tusk less ; hoofs on the fore-feet, 
foul ; hind-feet three; its general shape 
that of a hog; size that of a heifer 
half a year old ; when young, body 
speckled with white, when full grown a 
dnsky colour ; the nose bears some re¬ 
semblance to the proboscis of an ele¬ 
phant, extending far beyond the lower 
j'lw, and susceptible of contraction or 
dilat^itinn, at the pleasure of the ani¬ 
mal ; this proboscis, however, only be¬ 
longs to the male ; a native of South 
Ame'ica, and one of the largest qua¬ 
drupeds of the new world. He is some¬ 
times domesticated, and becomes a mild 
and inoflensive animal. He is some¬ 
what amphibious, swimming and diving 
well j feeds on grass, sugar-canes, and 
fruits ; a salacious, slow, and sluggish 
animal j his voice a kind of hiss; skin 
thick, resisting sometimes both arrows 
and musket balls; it is an article of 
considerable value. The flesh is eaten 
by the Indians, hut not much esteemed. 

Tapping, in Surgery. See Para¬ 
centesis. 

Tar, or Pix tiquida, a thick, dark 
brown, or black, resinous adhesive juice, 
obtained generally liy fire, from the 
wood and roofs of various kinds of [line 
or fir-trees, during which process the 
wood itself is reduced to charcoal. It 
is brought to this country from various 
ports of the Baltic, and also from Ame¬ 
rica ; that which is thinnest and black¬ 
est is esteemed the best. 

The following is the method of mak¬ 
ing tar in Sweden : the situation most 


favourable for this process is in a forest 
near to a marsh or bog, be<'ause the 
roots of the fir, from which the tar is 
principally extracted, are always the 
most productive in such places. A co¬ 
nical cavity is made in the ground, ge¬ 
nerally in the sideef a bank or sloping 
bill; the roots of the fir, together with 
logs or billets of the same, being neatly 
trussed into a stack of the same conical 
shape, are let into this cavity. The 
whole is then covered wjth turl tn pre¬ 
vent the volatile parts from being dihsi- 
patedjwhirhby meansof a heavy wooden 
mallet, and a wooden stamper, worked 
separately by two men, is beaten down 
and rendered as firm as nossihle above 
the wood. The stack of billets is then 
kindled, and a slow combustion of the 
fir takes place without flame, as in 
making charcoal. During this com- 
bustion the tar exudes, and u cast iron 
pan being at the bottom of the funnel, 
with a spout, which projects througli 
the side of the bank, barrels are placed 
beneath it to receive the fluid as fast as 
it eornesaway. The barrels, wlien filled, 
are bunged up and ready for exporta¬ 
tion. It apjiears that this process of 
making tar is precisely the same a-s that 
described by Theophrastus and JJios- 
corides, winch was practised by the 
ancient Gieeks, Tans, however, made 
in ovens built for the purpose in France 
and Switzerland. 

The uses of tar as a preservative of 
timber, &c. from the weather; and in 
ship-building, are too well known to be 
enumerated here. 

Tar has a strong odour familiar to 
every body ; a resinous, subacid, bit¬ 
terish taste. It consists principally of 
empyreumatic uiUresin, audaceticacid; 
it is partially soluble in water, and may 
be inspissated by boiling into pitch. 

As a medicine, tar is stiinulaiit, diure¬ 
tic, and sudorific, and externally deter¬ 
gent in various cutaneous diseases. Its 
chief use, however, as a medicine, is in 
the following prcpaiations. 

Ointment of Tar : take of tar and 
prepared mutton suet, of each equal 
parts. Melt first the suet, and gradually 
add the tar; strain, and stir the mixture 
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<ill coM. This is a useful ointment for 
scald iicitd and other scabby eruptions. 

All udriitioii of one dracliiii of coin, 
jnel, well mixed without heat, with one 
ounce of tar ointment, will make a 
much more active medicine in various 
cutaneous diseases. Jiut its application 
reipiires discretion. 

Tnr water may be made thus : I’ake 
of tar two pints; water a t'allon ; mix 
them, -tirrm;’’with a wooden rod for a 
ijuarter of an hyur ; then, after the tar 
has sulisided, let the Injiior be straiiitd, 
nad keep it in well-torked bottles. 

Tins piefiuration is stimnhint and di¬ 
uretic, and may possibly prove useful 
ill scurvy, and some cntaiieou> diseases. 
It is, bewever, scarce!a beard of m mo- 
ili'rii medicine. Kroin one to two pints 
may bf tak(*n in the «;ouise of the day. 

Oil of Tar is oecisionidly used for 
some cutaneous eruptions of sheep, &c, 
but IS never ^iven internally. See 
Pitch. 

Besides the tar obtained from the 
pine, several kinds of tnr are found in 
comnu-ree, such as Ba'badoes tar. Mi¬ 
neral tar, Tiid the tar latterly obtained 
from the decomposition of coal for "as. 
Tor an aecouiit of the I’rst, sec Barua.- 

1)0KS TAR. 

Mineral tar is used for various pur¬ 
poses in the aris, parlicnlarly for coarse 
paintiii", to defend v*'Ood, &c. from the 
action of the weather. The tar obtained 
from coal does not appear to have been 
yet appropriated to many uses; its 
cheajmess, {see Carci'RRttrd Hvoro- 
(ji'.N,) is certainly an iiiducemeut to 
trials of its utlity. 

TARAMTl'LA, a species of the 
genus aranea, or .spiiler, the largest of 
ull the European spide s ; the body is 
downy, and of a brown colour with 
black spots ; length three quarters of an 
inch ; a native of the South of Europe. 
The bite of this animal is said, Iriit 
without foundation, to he attended with 
fatal consequences; it is, however, poi¬ 
sonous in a small degree. The stories 
told of this animal, and of the cure of 
its bite by music and dancing, are to- 
tallv undeserving attention. 

Tnrc, in Botany. See Vbtcu. 
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Tarragon, or Artemisia dra- 
cunculus, a species of MufiWORT, was 
accidenlally omitted in onr account 
of that genus. It is a native of France 
and the warmer climates of Europe, 
and is cultivated in this country for cu¬ 
linary purposes. It is a hot, bitter, 
pungent vegetable, and frequently eaten 
with lettuces and other salads ; and it is 
also used occasionally in soups. Its seeds 
are also extremely pungent, and have 
been leconimended as a substitute for 
the Indian spices. It may be propa¬ 
gated by parting tlie roots. 

TAR HAS, a species of cement, found 
in large stiata under the surface of the 
sod, on tiie banks of tiic Rhine, and 
cliiedy near Andernacb, and on Mount 
A^ogelburg; its colour is dull grey, or 
blackish, rarely variegated ; the surface 
IS lough and porous; it contains frag¬ 
ments resembling pumice, ciystals of 
lioriibleude, mica, clay, slate, quartz, 
marble, iron ore, and other substances. 
When [lowdeied it makes tlie best ce¬ 
ment for bniidmg under water. 

Plaster of Pans, or gypsum, in pow¬ 
der, is also, sometimes, called tarras. 

Tarrock. See Gull. 

Tarsus, in anatomy, that part of 
the foot from the heel to the metatar¬ 
sus ; it consists of seven bones, viz. the 
astragalus, which supports the bone of 
tlie leg culled tibia; the os calcis, or bone 
of the heel, which is the largest bone of 
the foot; the os naviculare, os cuboidcs, 
and the three ossa cuneiformia. All 
these bones are of a very spongy tex¬ 
ture, covered with a compact bony 
lamella. 

TARTAR, Tartarum, or Impure 
super-tartrate of potash, is a substance 
deposited in wine casksduriiig fermenta¬ 
tion, from the juice of the grape, in 
which it exists in considerable abun¬ 
dance. It is in the form of a crystallized 
incrustation, and is found in commerce 
of two kinds, and most commonly called 
argol, and distinguished by its colour 
into red or white. It is a bitartrute, or 
supertartrate of potash. It is used in 
its crude state for various purposes in 
the arts, chiefly for dyeing. Wheiipu- 
rilied by solution and crystallizatiou. 
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which renders it perfectly white, it is 
termed creum of tartar. 

When exposed to heat, tartar fuses, 
blackens, and is decomposed and car¬ 
bonate of potash is the remaining result. 
Provided the tartar be free from lime, 
which, however, is seldom the case, this 
furnishes a good process for obtaining 
pure carbonate of potash. And for¬ 
merly tartar was most usually employed 
forobtaining the subcarbonate of potash, 
commotdy called iull of tartar ; but, 
at present, this article is <)btained much 
nioie easily and readily from the [icarl- 
ashes of the shops. See I’otash, 

Cream of tartar, or Super-tartrate (f 
potash, is inodorous ; but when dis¬ 
solving in tlie inoutb, impaits a harNh 
acid taste. Dissolved in water, the s<i- 
lution decoiu[)oses spoiitaneonsly bj' 
kee[)iiig, and deposits a niu<diis matter, 
and tliere remains a solution of eaiboii- 
ate of potash with a little oil. Cieaiii 
of tartar is purgative, diuretic, and re- 
frigeant; it is also esteemed useful in 
dropsies. As a refrigerant, dissolved in 
water and sweetened with sugar, it is a 
pleasant beverage in many febiile dis¬ 
eases ; but, upon tlie whole, its poweis 
seem to be unimportant. 

The fol lowing com positions, into which 
tartar enters, are more powerful medi¬ 
cines : Kinetic tartar, see Emetic Tar¬ 
tar. Tartrate of potash, see Potash. 
Tartrate of potash and soda, see Soda, 
and Tartaric acid, see the next article 

Oil of tartar is nothing more than a 
saturated solution «)f subcarbonate of 
potash in water; of course its medicinal 
virtues are the same as subearbonate of 
potash, which see. 

TARTARIC ACID, a vegetable 
acid, existing in great abundance in 
tartar, and cream of tartar. It may be 
obtained from the last article thus: 
Mix 100 parts of cream of tartar in 
fine powder, with 30 parts of powdered 
chalk, and gradually throw the mixture 
into 10 times its weight of boiling wa¬ 
ter ; when the liquor has cooled, pour 
the whole upon a linen bag, and wash 
the white powder which remains with 
cold water ; this is a tartrate of lime ; 
diffuse it through a sufficient quantity 
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of water, add sulphuric acid equal in 
weight to the chalk employed, and oc¬ 
casionally stir the mixture during twen¬ 
ty-four hours ; then filter, and carefully 
evaporate the liquor to about one-fonrth 
of Its original bulk; filter again, and 
evaporate with much caie nearly to 
dryness; re-dissolve the dry mass in 
about 6 times its weight of water; ren¬ 
der it clear by filtration; evapoiate slow¬ 
ly to the consistency of syrup, and set 
aside to crystallize. By two or three 
successive solutions and crystallizations, 
tartaric acid will he obtained in colour¬ 
less cr) stals, soluble in six parts of wa¬ 
ter, at fiO". An aqueous solution of 
this, like other vegetable acids, soon 
becomes mouldy, and suffers decompo¬ 
sition. When siihinitted to destructive 
distillation it affords a brown acid li¬ 
quor, termed the pyrotartarous acid. 

Tins acid comhmes with the uietullic 
oxides, and with alkalies, producing a 
class of salts called tartrates. The chief 
are mentioned in the preceding article. 

Tartrate. See tlie two preceding ar¬ 
ticles, 

TASTE, in anatomy, that power, or 
sense, which exists chiefly in the ner¬ 
vous pu|)illic of the toiigne, and con¬ 
veys to ilie mind the sensations of sweet, 
sour, hitter, acid, 8i.c., in consequence 
of food, and other bodies, being imme¬ 
diately applied to that organ. 

With animals, the faculty of taste is, 
in general, extremely acute, so that they 
very readily distinguish those things 
most proper for their food ; and even 
in man, when no disease or bad habit 
has been induced, we may in general 
be assured, that no ulimeiit is unwhole¬ 
some which is of an agreeable taste. 
When, however, disAise he present, this 
rule will require imieh circumspection 
and limitation. 

t'aste, in the belles lettres, de¬ 
notes that faculty or power of the iiiind 
by which we perceive and en’oy what¬ 
ever is beautiful, elegant, agreeable, 
and sublime, in the works of nature or 
of art. Taste is chiefly the consequence 
of a careful direction of the mind, in 
that particular puisuit in which it is 
evinced; hence the obvious office of 
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eclucation in deterroining our tastes. 
Those tastes ought chiefly to be cul¬ 
tivated which contribute the most to 
our moral and social well-being. A 
taste for the various beauties of nature, 
foi vhe country, and for simple plea¬ 
sures ; for agreeable society, for the in¬ 
terchanges of thought and intellectual 
wisdom, and for the useful arts, may 
be safely cultivated ; but a taste for 
parade and shew, for pageantry of every 
kind, for foppery in dress, for theatrical 
amuseineiit, and for congregating in 
large cities, niiglit to be repressed : such 
tasie too often brings vice and misery in 
its tram. See TlirATHr,. 

Towhtl^. See LeATUKR. 

Tailor Hird. See WarrleR. 

'I'KA-THKE, or Then, a genus con¬ 
sisting of two species as follow ; 

'Pbe liolica is an evergreen branched 
sliriib, w ilh alternate, obtusely serrate, 
ciuarginate leaves j flowers white, with 
SIX petals; in one variety the leaves 
cliiptie, oblong, wrinkled j in another 
lanceolate, flat ; a native of China and 
Japan. The dried leaves furnish the 
well-known bohea lea of the sliops. The 
Chinese sometimes substitute the leaves 
of the camellia sasamjita for the leaves 
of the tea-tree ; but they may be easily 
delected by the flowers, and the leaves 
not being slightly notched at the end. 

The Firidis, or Cieen tea. The flow¬ 
ers of this spi eies Inivc nine petals ; it 
is a native of Japan. This is by some 
eoiiMclered tneiely as a variety of the 
fust sp*'cies. 

riie lieiglit (o which these tices 
grow vanes consiileiably. If left to 
li.eiiiseUes tliey would probably ascend 
tlnitv oi I'oitv feet ^ but they are usually 
cut ilowu whe.i they have risen six or 
scv«n feet, lli.it tiny may make stronger 

siioots. 

'rile Ica-plaiit deliglits in valleys, and 
IK rieiinentoii the sloping sides of inonn- 
t.iins, .ind the lianks of rivers, where it 
e;ijo}s a southern ex[»osnrc. It flou- 
nsiie.K in the noitlieru latitudes of Pe¬ 
kin, as well us round Canton ; but it 
att.iiiis the greatest perfection in the 
tuifd and temperate regions of Nankin. 
It IS s.iul only *.o be found between the 
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!'(rth and 45th degree of north latitude* 
In Japan it is planted round the bor¬ 
ders of fields, without regard to the 
soil; but as it is an important article 
of commerce with the Chinese, whole 
fields are, in China, covered with it, and 
it is there cultivated with care. It is 
said to grow on almost any soil; but 
the best glows in rocky ground, and 
the worst in a clay soil. It is propa¬ 
gated by seeds ; from six to twelve are 
put into a hole, about five inches deep, 
at certain distances from each other. 
Only about one fifth of the seeds sown 
vegetate; they grow up without any 
further care, except occasional weeding 
and manuring. 

The leaves are not fit for being pluck¬ 
ed till the shrub is three years old. In 
seven years it rises to a man’s height: 
but as it then bears few leaves, it is cut 
down to the stem, and this produces a 
new crop of fresh shoots in the follow¬ 
ing summer, every one of which bears 
nearly ns many leaves as a whole shrub. 
It is said that there are three .sca'-ons 
for gutheriiig the tea-leave.s; llie first is 
in February or March, when .the h-aves 
are small and tender, and not above 
three or four days old. This is called 
Imperial tea, being generally reserved 
for the couit and people of rank. The 
second crop is eathered about the end 
of March, or beginning of April; at 
this period part of the leaves have at¬ 
tained their full growth. This gathering 
is a.ssorted into different parcels, accord¬ 
ing to the age and size of the leaves. 
1'he tliird gathering is at the end of 
May, or in the month of June, when 
the leaves are very numerous and thick, 
and have all acijuired their full growth. 
This IS the coarsest of all the teas. But, 
however, we do not believe that, even at 
the present time, the mode of picking, 
preparing, assorting, and drying the 
different teas brought to this country is 
accurately known. 

The gieen tea is, it is said, rubbed in 
men’s hands, in order to roll it into the 
form in which it is imported ; after be¬ 
ing rolled it is dried in stoves, or by 
some other artificial heat. 
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The following teas are the cliief known 
in the London market: 

Hi.ack Teas. Bohea, Congou, Cam- 
poi i.'ongifu, Ankay Congou, Souchong, 
Caper Houchoug, Padre Souchong, and 
Pekoe. 

CJaEUN Teas. Singlo, Twanhay, 
Hyson skin, Superior Hyson skin, Hy- 
son, Cunpotcder, Chilian Hyson, Ball 
Ten, and Brush Tea. 

Tlie present annual consumption 
of tea in the United Kingdom is 
4’0,000,000lbs ; in I 716 it did not ex¬ 
ceed 300,000lbs. In 1180 there weie 
sold y3,548,4G8lbs ; the sale amount 
was 3 , 896 , 621 /., and the duty «as 
2 , 766 , 365 /. The present duty on teas 
of every kind is 100 per cent, ad valo¬ 
rem for all sold at the East India Com¬ 
pany’s sales, above 2s per lb., and 95 
per cent, for all sold under that price. 

Tlie tea-tree has not been yet cultiva¬ 
ted successfully in any part of the 
world except Japan and China j many 
efforts have, however, been made to 
propagate it in various parts of the 
world. It has latterly been introduced 
into lliazil, and, accoiding to Mr. 
C'l.AiiK Auei., it is cultivated near St. 
Sebastian with ronsitleiable prospect of 
success. It has been also tiied in Eu¬ 
rope ; and it is conjectured, that, by 
gradually inuring it to our own climate, 
by sowing the seeds in the southern 
jiarts of the island, that it in.iy ulti¬ 
mately attain sufiicicit hardiness to re¬ 
sist the eold of our winters. It is, at 
present, only known here as a green¬ 
house [)lant. 

The leaves of various plants have 
been recommended as substitutes for 
tea, such as sage, balm, the mints, the 
whortle-berry, the sloe, &.c.; and during 
the last two years, various persons have 
been fined heavily for adulterating tea 
with dried ash, aider, and whitethorn 
leaves. Bat none of these contain the 
fragrance, and few, excejit the sloe, 
the qualities of the genuine tea-leaves. 

Whether tea be injurious or benefi¬ 
cial to the human constitution, is a 
question which yet appears by no means 
settled. We canrmt, however, avoid 
thinking, that infusions of all the black 
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teas are beneficial, provided they are 
not drunk too hot; but we cannot ad¬ 
vocate the use of green tea. 

Adulterated tea may be detected by 
an examination of the leaf. The shape 
of the tea-leaf is slender, the edges are 
deeply serrated, and the extremity 
acutely pointed. The texture of it is 
also very delicate, its surface smooth and 
glossy, and its colour a lively pale green. 
The sloe-leaf is more rounded, and ob¬ 
tusely pointed ; the sertatures, or jags 
on the edges are not so deep, the sur¬ 
face of the leaf is moie uneven, the 
texture not so delicate, and the rolour 
is a dark olive gieen. These chaiacters 
can, of course, only be discovered after 
the dried leaves have been macerated in 
water for some houis. The leaves of 
white-thorn are totally difieieiit in shape 
from the tea-leaf, and on being inuist- 
ened and spread are easily detected. 

As spurious tea has been sonietiiues 
made green by an addition of caibo- 
nate of copper, to discovet the baud it 
is only necessary to shake u|), in a stop¬ 
ped pliial forafew minutes, a tea-spoon¬ 
ful of the suspected leaves, with about 
two table-spooufnls of liijuid anwuoniu, 
diluted with half its bulk of water. 
'I'he liquor will, if eo|i|)er be pieseut, 
exhibit a fine blue eolour. 

TEA, a meal I’r lefreshrneut now al¬ 
most uiiiversuliy taken in this country, 
some time in the couise of the after¬ 
noon or evening. 

After what we have said under the 
articles Bieukfast, Dinner, and Supper, 
it can scarcely be necessary for us to 
enlarge upon this subject; but ifyiishion 
should deign to listen to our admoni¬ 
tions, then, after a moderate dinner at 
two o’clock, or earlier in tiie afternoon, 
tea may become a muie substantial meal 
at five or six, and our supper, by such 
a division of the day, he very light, or 
none at ail. At this meui, as well as at 
all the rest, we would earnestly advise 
the strictest attention to simplicity. 
The common practice of taking both 
tea and coffee at the same time, should 
be avoided ; nor can we commend those 
cakes called crumpets, which are loo 
often introduced at sugli Umes: welU 
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baked mujffinst however, twenty-four 
hours old^ are admissible ; but dry 
toast, with a moderate porti-in of fresh 
butter is, upon the whole, the best. 
Rancid or stale butter, and much cream, 
should be avoided. 

TEA, New Jersey, or Ceanothus, a 
genus of plants comprehending five spe¬ 
cies, scattered over Asia, Africa, and 
America. Of these, the Americanus is 
chiefly propagated in our own gardens. 
The stem seldom rises more than three 
or four feet high. The flowers are 
terminal, white, and grow in clusters, 
giving the shrub a beautiful appear¬ 
ance in their season. 

TEAK-TREE, or Tectonia, a ge¬ 
nus of one species, the grandis, a na¬ 
tive of the East Indies ; it grows to a 
great size, and a vast height j its leaves 
are opposite, ovate, slightly scolloped, 
rough above, downy underneath ; flow¬ 
ers small, white, fragrant} drupe wool- 
Iv. The wood of tins tree is eminent¬ 
ly useful, in India, affording the only 
timber which the white ant will not 
touch. The timber of this tree is, in 
India, what the oak is in England ; 
and like the oak, it is used very gene¬ 
rally for ship-building, and all other 
purposes where a strong and durable 
wood is required. The ^growth of the 
tree is very rapid, and, at all ages, the 
wood is excellent. It is propagated by 
seeds. It has been strongly recom¬ 
mended to be cultivated in our West 
Indian and African settlements. 

Teal. See Duck. 

TEARS, the limpid fluid secreted 
by the lachrymal glands, and flowing 
ou the surface of the eye. The uses of 
the tears are to moisten the surface of 
the eye and eyelids, to prevent the 
pain which would otherwise arise from 
the motions of the eye ; they also w.i.sh 
out and clean away the dust of the at¬ 
mosphere, or any thing which has fal¬ 
len into the eye ; and in weeping, they 
appear to relieve the head, by their 
discharge. See Fistula. 

TEASEL, or Dipsacus, a genus of 
plants consisting of four species, of 
which two are common to the hedges, 
and one to the moist wastes of our own 
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country. The fullonum is cultivated 
in the west of England, for the use of 
the clothier, in raising the knap upon 
woollen cloth ; but it has been gradu¬ 
ally sinking into disuse. 

TEETH, or Dentes, in anatomy, 
the small bones fixed in the sockets, or 
alveoli of the upper and under jaw. 
They are the hardest and whitest of our 
bones, and at full maturity, we usually 
find thirty-two in both jaws : sixteen 
above, and as many below. Their num¬ 
ber, indeed, varies in different subjects ; 
but it seldom exceeds thirty-two, and 
is rarely less than twenty-eight. 

Children are generally born without 
teeth, and for some months after their 
birth, their gums perform the offices of 
teeth. The teeth are divided into three 
kinds, the front teeth are called twci- 
sorjf, or cutting teeth } they consist of 
four in each jaw: these are the first 
which are seen in the jaws of children. 

The canine, or caspidati, are the 
longest of all the teeth, deriving their 
name from their resemblance to a dog’s 
tusk. One of these teeth is found on 
each side of the incisors, so that there 
are two in each jaw. 

The molares, or grinders, commonly 
called double-teeth, are ten iu each 
jaw, and are used by us for the purpose 
of reducing the food to a suitable state 
for entering the stomach. 

The canine and incisor teeth have on¬ 
ly one fang, but the three last grinders 
in the under jaw, have constantly two 
fangs, and the same teeth in the upper 
jaw, three fangs. 

The leetli are liable to dise«ises, the 
chief of which is a caries, or decay of 
their substance, commonly called tooth- 
ach. See Tooth-ach, Tooth-pow¬ 
der, the following article, and Gum¬ 
boil, and Gums. 

Where artificial teeth are deemed 
necessary, they have been recommend¬ 
ed to be made from the tooth of the 
hippopotamus} they should on no ac¬ 
count be taken from other persons as 
infectious diseases have been commu¬ 
nicated by such means. 

The Horse has forty teeth when he 
has completed his full number; the 
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mare usually only thirty-six, being ge¬ 
nerally without tusks or tushes. They 
consist of incisors, cuspidati, or tusks, 
and molares, or grinders. The horse, 
like most other quadrupeds, has, during 
life, two sets of teeth j the first usually 
appear at the time, or soon after he is 
foaled ; the others appear gradually as 
the temporary teeth fall out; the 
change is completed during the fifth 
year. When, by any accident, one of the 
first set of teeth is displaced, its place is 
soon filled up by the growing up of one 
of the permanent teeth. Dealers often 
take advantage of this circumstance, by 
drawing some of the colt’s teeth to make 
him appear older than he is, see Age. 

TEETHING, or Dentition, the 
breeding or cutting of the teeth. The 
first dentition begins when the child 
is about six or seven months, and con¬ 
tinues, at uncertain periods, usually till 
the child is about two years old. The 
first which appears is generally in the 
lower jaw, and, of course, an incisor. 
The canine teeth and grinders, do not 
appear till about the twentieth, or 
twenty.fourth month. 

These teeth are termed the primary, 
or milk teeth, and are twenty in num¬ 
ber. About the seventh year they fall 
out, and are succeeded by others, which 
remain during life, and are called the 
secondary, or perennial teetii. llesides 
these twenty teeth which succeed the 
temporary ones, twelve others are af¬ 
terwards added to make up the num¬ 
ber, thirty-two : these are three grind¬ 
ers on each side, in both jaws. 'I'he 
first of these usually passes through 
the gum about the twelfth year; the 
second cuts the gum about the seven¬ 
teenth or eighteenth year, and the third, 
or dens sapientice, passes through the 
gum between the age of twenty and 
thirty. In some instances, tiie dentes 
sapientirp have been cut at the age of 
forty, fifty, sixty, and even eighty 
years; and sometimes they do not ap¬ 
pear at all. It sometimes, though raie- 
ly, happens, iiwt u inird set of teeth ap¬ 
pears about the age of sixty or seventy. 

Tlie danger to which children areex- 
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posed during the fime of dentition^ 
arises from the pressure of the teeth in 
the gum, so as to irritate it, and excite 
pain and inflammation. In such cases, 
we may sometimes assist nature, by 
cutting the gum, although by obvia¬ 
ting costiveness, and avoiding food 
which may increase the inflammation, 
this is not, in general, by any means ne¬ 
cessary. In cases of convulsions, aris¬ 
ing from teething, the warm bath may 
be of service j and small'doses of rhu¬ 
barb and magnesia will contribute to 
remove the irritating acidities in the 
stomach and bowels. The child may 
also be permitted to chew the root of 
liquorice, or marsh mallows, which will, 
at any rate, engage its attention, and, 
perhaps, contribute to the protrusion of 
teeth : of the utility of coral, and glass 
in the shape of coral, for such purpose, 
we doubt. The solicitous mother 
need not, however, be under much ap¬ 
prehension for the welfare of the child 
whilst the fever is moderate, the bow¬ 
els lax, and the strength not much 
reduced. But if the fever be great, 
the bowels constipated, and convul¬ 
sions threaten, the advice of the phy¬ 
sician should at once be had. Opi¬ 
ates in dentition, unless theie is great 
debility, and also laxity of the bowels, 
should be carefully avoided. Magne¬ 
sia, rhubarb, and chalk, ofler more use¬ 
ful assistance. Sometimes, however, 
opiates with chalk, or magnesia, may be 
of service, but we fear that the domes¬ 
tic prescriber will not be often equal to 
such nice discrimination. 

A careful attention to what is said 
under the article Infancy, will obviate 
many of the inconveniencies attendant 
on the (lantition of*children : for when 
children are kept in good health, they 
cut.their teeth with comparatively little 
pain, or disturbance of the functions. 

TELEGRAPH, an instniment by 
means of which inf ormation may be al¬ 
most iiistanlly conveyed to a consider¬ 
able distance. Telegraphs are of various 
kinds. We cannot enumerate them. 
But we may observe, that a Portable 
Telegraph invented by J, Conolly, 
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Esq, i* described in the 36M Volume of 
the Transactions of the Society of Arts. 
The simplicity, cheaf»ne8s, and portabi¬ 
lity of which may render it of use in 
many rases « here telej^raphs of a more 
complicated coiistrnction and le»8 por¬ 
table are not admissible. 

TELESCOPE, an n|iticid instru¬ 
ment consisting of a iiibe witii glasses, 
or reflectors, for viewing distant olijects. 
I’he term is commonly 8pi)lied to the 
larger sizes of the instrument; the 
smaller kinds are cstHed perspective 
glasses, spy-glasses, opera-glasses j and 
u particular kind which is thought 
much brighter than the rest is called u 
night-glass. 

Telescopes are either lefracting or 
reflecting; the former consists of diffe¬ 
rent lenses through which the objects 
are seen by rays iefra<-ted by them to 
the eye ; and the latter of specula, from 
which the rays are reflected and pass to 
the eye. The lens, or glass, turned to 
tlie ohjeot is called the object-glass, and 
that next the ej’c the eye-glass; when 
the telescope consists of more than two 
lenses, all but that next the object are 
called eye-glajses. 

The priiici|>al effects of telescofies 
depend upon this maxim, that objects 
appear larger in proportion to the 
angles which they subtend at the eye j 
and the effect is the same whetlier the 
pencil or rays, by which objects are vi¬ 
sible to us, come directly from the ob¬ 
jects themselves, or from any place 
near to the eye, where they may have 
been united so as to form an image of 
the object ; because they issue again 
from those points in certain directions, 
in the same manner as they did from 
the points in the objects Ihenaselves. 

Galileo, having made many improve¬ 
ments III the telescope, has by syime 
been considered us the inventor; but he 
himself acknowledges that he first heard 
of the instrument from a German. I'he 
honour of explaining the priiKiples of 
ihe telescope is due to Kepler. 

Notwitlwtauding the various improve¬ 
ments in refracting telescopes, since 
tfic time of Kepler, the discovery of the 
reilectiiig telescope has considerably 
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diminished their value; fora refracting 
telescope of 1000 feet focus, even sup¬ 
posing it possible to be made use of, 
could not be made to magnify with 
distinctness more than 1000 times; 
whereas a reflecting teh*sco)je, not ex¬ 
ceeding nine Or ten feet in length, will 
magnify 1200 times. !Vlr. James (Jre- 
gory, of Aberdeen, was the inventor of 
this instrument, but his construction is 
quite different from Sir Isaac New¬ 
ton’s, and not nearly so advantageous. 

But the reflecting telescopes of Sir W. 
Herschel surpass ail others. He has 
made them from 7« 10, 20, to even 40 
feet in length. To describe these instru¬ 
ments would far exceed our limits, but 
we may mention that the concave face 
of the metallic mirror of Sir William’s 
largest telescope, which is fixed at the 
bottom of a forty feet tube of iron, is 
forty-eight inches of polished surface in 
diameter. The thickness, wliicli is 
equal iu every part of it, is aliont three 
inches and a half; and its when 

it came from the cast, was 21 ISlb^., of 
which it must have lostas'iiall quantity 
in the polishing. 'I he metal is a mix¬ 
ture, supposed to be composed of 32 
parts of copper, 15 of tin, I of brass, I 
of silver, and 1 of arsenic : for Sir W. 
has not made the composition public ; 
but Mr. Edwards, an intimate friend 
of his, after repeated trials, found 
these proportions the best for receiving 
a fine polish, and producing the most 
perfect reflection. This intrument, 
with proper eye-glasses, magnifies 
above 6000 times, and is said to be the 
largest that ever was made. 

The late Earl Stanhopb, project¬ 
ed, and in part carried into effect, the 
construction of a reflecting telescope, 
which was to have been three hun¬ 
dred and eighty-four feet in length, 
and the reflectors six feet in diameter ! 
a particular account of this telescope 
is given by Mr. Vaulky, in the first 
and secoiitl numbers of tfie London 
Journal of Arts and Sciences, to which 
we must refer the reader for more mi¬ 
nute particulars. 

TEL LIRA, a genus of testaceous 
bivalve worms consisting of ninety-four 
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species, scattered through the seas of 
the globe, chiefly in the Indian ocean ; 
nineteen or twenty common to our 
own coasts. They are thus subdi¬ 
vided :— ovate and ihickish, — ovate 
eomjiressed,—suborbicular. Some of 
these resemble a solen, others a venus. 
The rcticufafa resemblesthe leavesofthe 
duckweed. Thev are of very difl'erent 
sizes, from that of a pea to the breadth 
of four inches. The remies, one of the 
largest, is about three inches long, and 
three and a half broad ; it inhabits the 
Indian and American oceans. 

TELI^tJKHJM, a niefiil of a bright 
grc\ colour, buttle, easily fusible, and 
vt*r\ volatile. Its siiecific gravity is 6"1. 

I'he ores of tellurium are either na¬ 
tive, 111 which the metal is combined 
with iron and a little gold ; graphic ore, 
which consists of tellurium, gold, and 
silver ; yellow ore, a compound of tel¬ 
lurium, gold, lead, and silver; or black 
ore, consisting of the same metals with 
copper and sulphur. 'J'hese ore.s have 
only been found in the Transylvanian 
mines, and in Siberia • the metal is ex¬ 
tracted from them hy precipitating 
their diluted nitro-muriatic solution by 
potash, which is added in excess. The 
clear bquor is poured off and saturated 
with muriatic acid, which atlords a 
precipitate of oxide of tellurium ; this 
heated in a glass retort with charcoal, 
furnishes the metal. 

Exposed to heat and atr, tellurium 
readily herns, exiiatinga peculiar odour, 
and forming a yellowish white oxide; 
this combines with many of the metallic 
oxides, acting the part of an acid, and 
producing a class of compounds called 
telluraies, 

'I'lie oxide of tellurium is rtadily so¬ 
luble in muriatic, nitric, and sulphuric 
acids. 

’^rellurium combines with iodine, 
chlorine, and various other bodies. It 
has not, however, been made use of 
t'ither in the metallic, or in any other 
state, 

TEMPER, a particular disposition 
of the mind. See Disposition, and 
the next article. 

'I'l'liVlPEIIAMENT, in medicine 
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and physiology, a term given to certain 
physical or luoml differences which arsf 
observed in man. 

Much has been said and written of 
the different temperaments j and they 
have been most commonly arranged 
under the sangnineom, the phlegmatic, 
the choleric, and the melancholic; but 
they are, in truth, us various as the dif¬ 
ferent habits and manners of men ; and 
cannot, with any degree of propriety, 
be arranged under such arbitrary heads. 
But whatever may be the physical dif¬ 
ferences in the temperament of difllierent 
individuals, the moral difference is still 
of much greater importance, and hence 
the almost omnipotent power of circum¬ 
stances, in the formation of the human 
character. See Ciiicumstances, Edu¬ 
cation, Mind, &c. 

Temperance. See Appetite, Break¬ 
fast, Drink, Drunkenness, &c. 

Temperature. See Climate, Cold, 
Heat, and Thermometer. 

Tempering. See Steel. 

Temptation, in morals. See Motive, 
and Occasion. 

Tench. See Carp. 

TEINDON, in anatomy, the white 
and glistening extremity of a muscle. 
See Muscle. The tendons are some¬ 
times diseased. Sec Ganglion. 

TENDRIL, Cl AS PER, or Cirrus, 
in botany, a filiform spiral baud, by 
which a plant is fastened to another 
body, or by which a weak plant sup¬ 
ports itself on others; tendrils are seen 
on the vine, thftpea, &c. 

I'ENESMl^, a continual inclina¬ 
tion to go to stool, without any dis¬ 
charge, or with a trifling one of mucus. 
Thii complaint, for complaint it often 
is, and sometimes noba little distressing, 
very coiuinonly attends the piles, espe¬ 
cially those called the blind piles. The 
sanii? means must, liowever, be adopted 
for its cure, as are recommended under 
piles, which see. 

TERMES, a genus of insects com¬ 
prehending ten species, distinguished 
by a mouth with horny jaws, lip horny ; 
feelers four, filiform j eyes two. They 
are subdivided into,—antennas filiform, 
—antennas setaceous; the following are 
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the chief: the first three belong to the 

first division ; the four others to the last. 

The Fatale^ or White ant, has the 
body above brown, thorax with three 
segments, wings pale, with a testaceous 
rib. The animals of this extraordinary 
community, far exceeding, in wisdom or 
policy, the bee, aiit, or beaver, are in- 
nabitunts of India, Africa, and South 
America, They build pyramidal struc¬ 
tures, ten or twelve feet in height, and 
drvided into ’appropriate apartments, 
magazines for provisions, arched cham¬ 
bers, and galleries of comniunication. 
They are so firmly cemented that they 
easily bear four men to stand upon 
them : and in various parts of Africa 
appear like villages of the natives. They 
are very destructive to food, furniture, 
books, clothes, and timber of whatever 
magnitude. The only timber which 
they will not touch is leak. See Teak, 
The order and arrangement in the com¬ 
munity of these animals are truly sur¬ 
prising ; the female, when impregnated, 
is of an amazing bulk ; she lays about 
eight thousand eggs in twenty-fourhours. 

'The Destructor has the body above 
testaceous, head black ; antennas yel¬ 
low I inhabits America, India, and 
Africa j resembles the preceding in 
matiners, and is about half its size. The 
arda, is black, and resembles, in its eco¬ 
nomy, the white aut; inhabits Sierra 
Leone. 

The Capense is pale yellow, inhabits 
India and America. The pulsatorium, 
or Tick-watch, inhabilfe Europe and 
America. See Death Watch. The 
fatidicum, inhabits Europe, and resem¬ 
bles the last, but a little larger. The 
divinalorium is found in books, and is 
extremely active. ‘ 

TERN, or Sterna, a genus of birds 
comprising twenty-five species, ftcat- 
tered ovei\the globe, four of tliem com¬ 
mon to our own country. They are 
distinguished by a subulate, straitisb, 
pointed bill; wings very long; tail 
mostly forked ; they are clamorous aud 
gregarious, assembling in large fiocks; 
with us they are migratory, leaving our 
shores regularly on the approach of win¬ 
ter ; the followjuig are specimens; 
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The Hirundo, or Greater tern, has 
the two outer tail feathers half black 
and half white; another variety with 
these feathers entirely white, aud black 
legs, back grey; breast pure white, 
elegantly contrasted with a large black 
spot upon the crown of the head, resem¬ 
bling a hut ; bill and legs red ; length 
thirteen inches; it is of a slender but 
elegant form, and has, altogether, most 
beautiful plumage; this bird is the 
most active fisher of all the aquatic 
tribe. The eggs are laid in the sand, 
and the hatching is often accomplished 
by the heat of the sun, without much 
attention of the female. This species is 
observed in abundance on the small is¬ 
lands adjacent to the Canaries. 

The Minuta, or Smaller tern, and the 
fissipes, inhabiting Europe and Ame¬ 
rica ; the cantinca a beautiful bird, 
sometimes seen on the Kentish coast; 
and the stolida, or Noddy, which has 
the body black, and is fifteen inches 
long, inhabiting chiefly within the tro¬ 
pics, are all we can notice. 

TERRA DE SIENNA, a brown 

bole, or ochre, brought from Sienna, 
in Italy, aud used in painting in its 
crude state when powdered, and also 
when burnt. It is used chiefly ground 
in oil, for giving the dark shading to 
colours in imitation of mahogany. 

Terror, See Fear. 

Tertian. See Ague. 

TEST, in chemistry, that substance 
whether solid, fluid, or gaseous, which, 
when mixed with or dissolved in another 
body, indicates the presence of some 
certain body, if there, in consequence 
of the (leculiar appearance or properties 
which such mixture or solution assumes. 

Tests are of vaiious kinds ; Infusion 
of galls, see Galls ; Hydrosulphuret of 
ammonia ,see Hydrosulpuorets ; Lit¬ 
mus, see Litmus ; Oxalate of ammonia, 
see Oxalic Acid ; and ^j/imonia, see 
Copper ; are useful and important 
tests. 

Testimomj. See Evidence. 

TETANUS, a spasmodic disease, 
characterized by rigidity of almost me 
whole body. Sometimes the body is 
thrown back by spasmodic contractions 
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tof the mustles; and sometimes it is bent 
forwards ; at other times the disease is 
chiefly distinguished by what is corn- 
tnoniy termed a locked jaw. These af¬ 
fections arise more frequently in warm 
climates than in cold ones, and are very 
apt to occur when much rain or mois¬ 
ture quickly succeeds excessively dry 
and sultry weather. They Atack per¬ 
sons of all ages, sexes, temperaments, 
and complexions, but the male sex more 
frequently than the female, and those 
of a robust and vigorous constitution 
than those of a weak habit. This dis¬ 
ease is sometimes symptomatic of sy¬ 
philis and worms. 

These complaints are either produced 
by exposure to cold, or by some irrita¬ 
tion of the nerves in consequence of a 
local injury by puncture, incision, or 
laceration. Lacerated wounds in ten¬ 
dinous parts prove, in warm climates, a 
never failing source of these complaints; 
and in cold climates, as well as in warm 
ones, a locked jaw frequently arises 
from the amputation of a limb. 

W hen the disease arises in consequ ence 
of any external injury, the .symptoms 
show themselves generally about the 
eighth day ; but when it proceeds from 
exposure to cold, usually much sooner. 
In some cases it comes on suddenly and 
with great violence, butmore commonly 
its attack is in a gradual niaiuier. It 
is seldom attended with any fever, but 
always with violent pain ; the spasms 
are not, however, constant; the con¬ 
traction of the muscles remitting, and is 
renewed every ten or fifteen miuute.s, 
especially if the patient make the least 
attempt to speak, drink, or alter his 
position. 

As this disease is always attended 
tvith great danger, the best medical ad¬ 
vice should be at once obtained. But 
any local irritation which inny appear 
to have excited it, should be removed as 
soon as possible ; sucVi as splinters of 
wood, nails, or any other substance in 
the flesh ; and, in the absence of a me¬ 
dical attendant, the bowels may he re¬ 
laxed by purgatives ; if they cannot be 
given by the mouth tiny shotild he 
thiou'ti up i.' a clyster ■ a'vo 
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be given ; bleeding and the warm batff 
ill cAld climates, have also been recom¬ 
mended ; and where no other aliment 
can be taken, wine may be administered, 
or beef-tea. 

TE'l'TEK, or Herpes, a genus of 
troublesome diseases, aflecting the skin 
on various parts of the body- 

It has been distinguished into thef 
dry tetter, nhieh appears indiscrimi« 
nately in diflerent parts of the body 
but most commonly on 4,he face, neck, 
arms, and wrists, in broad spots and 
small pimples ; after continuing a cer-* 
tain time they fall ofl‘ in the form of u 
white powder, similar to fine bran, lear-- 
ing the skin below perfectly sound ; and 
again returning in the form of a red 
efflorescence, they fall off and are re¬ 
newed as before. Another kind appears 
ill the form of pustules, which appear 
first separate and distinct, bnt after-* 
W’ards run together in clusters; they 
at first contain a thin watery serum, 
which afterwards turns yellow, and ex-* 
tending over the whole surface of th^ 
part affected, diies into a thick crust or' 
scab 5 when this falls oft', the skin below 
generally appears entire. This species 
appears most fieqiiently on the face, be* 
hind the ears, and on other parts of thef 
face ; and it occurs most commonly in 
children. The miliary tetter breaks 
Out indiscriminately over the whole 
body ; but more frequently about the 
loins, breast, periiiccum, scrotum, and 
groin, than in other parts. It generally 
apiieurs in clusters, though sometimes 
in distinct rings of circles of very mi-* 
mile pimples, resembling millet seed# 
whence the specific name has been given 
to it. The |)im|)ies are at first, though 
small, perj'ectly sejmiate, and contuii: 
nothing but a clear lymph, which in the 
course of the disease is excreted upon 
the snrfan*, and there forms small dis-* 
tinct scales; these at last fall ofl', siul 
leavea eonsiderable degree of inflamma¬ 
tion below tlsj’.t ttill continues to exude 
fresh rnattei, vxliieli dues into scabs 
as before. The ilciimg in this com¬ 
plaint is .ilvva'is very troi.bie.soine, and 
the neuter diseh irged from the pimples 
is veiv veu?l. on I viscid The eating 
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aoo corrot^ing tetter, is so culled from 
its destroying or corroding the parts 
which it attacks. It appears, at first, 
in the form of several small painful ui- 
ceratiuns, all collected in larger spots 
of different sizes and of various figures, 
with always more or less of an erysipela¬ 
tous inflammation. These ulcers dis> 
charge a thin, sharp, serous matter, 
which sometimes forms crusis, which 
fall off in a short timej but most fre¬ 
quently the discharge is so thin and 
acrid, as to spread along the neighbour¬ 
ing parts, where it soon produces the 
same kind of sores; they do not in ge¬ 
neral proceed farther than the trueskin; 
but sometimes they destroy, not only 
the skin, but the cellular substance, 
and even the muscles themselves. 

The cure of these different kinds of 
tetters, depends upon a great variety of 
circumstances, to which it will be ne¬ 
cessary to attend. They are sometimes 
constitutional, and in such cases are 
with great difficulty, if ever, removed. 
In the cure of tetters, as indeed in the 
cure of, or removal of most complaints of 
the skin, where the disease appears to 
be constitutional and spread over a large 
surface, repellents should be most care¬ 
fully avoided. Tar ointment with calo- 
mel, as described under far, offers, per¬ 
haps, one of the best, although not the 
most elegant mercurial remedies fur the 
cure of such complaints. The itching 
will, most probably, be best relieved by 
simple ablution with warm water. If 
any of these eruptions proceed from 
irregularities in food, or in a disorder of 
tlie digestive functions, of course atten¬ 
tion should be paid to these circum¬ 
stances ; nor is attention to the state of 
the bowels of trifling consideratiou. 
But, unquestionably, freqvfent ablu¬ 
tions of the skin with warm water or 
soap and wafer, will be necessary - al¬ 
though, in some of these complaints, 
and in some habits, yellow soap is mani¬ 
festly mischievous, and must be avoided. 
With the same intention, the warm 
bath may also be had recourse to. Va¬ 
rious other remedies, as well as quack 
medicines, have been recommended for 
tins complaint; the chief will be found 
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under our article Leprosy, to which 
therefore we refer. 

TETTER, in farriery, called by far¬ 
riers the flying ring-worm, or ring¬ 
worm, is a disease of the skin, which 
runs up and down in different direc¬ 
tions- it is most commonly found on 
the rump ; it diflers, however, but little 
from the flange, and is to be cured by 
similar means. 

THEATRE, a place in which 
shows or dramatic representations are 
exhibited. 

Of the impropriety of dramatic re¬ 
presentations, as at present conducted, 
there cannot, we presume, be two opi¬ 
nions. A great and promiscuous assem¬ 
blage of all kifids of persons, whose 
right to admision consists simply in the 
ability to pay, must necessarily contain, 
in all populous towns, many whose mo¬ 
rals and character are not of the best 
kind; and, whilst mammon and self- 
interest only interfere in thus amusing 
the public, these kind of theatrical ex¬ 
hibitions will, most probably, continue. 
But, whilst we enter our protest against 
such theatres, we would by no means be 
understood as objecting to all thea¬ 
trical exhibitions, when suitably con¬ 
ducted, and when those pieces only are 
performed 

Which wake the soul by tender strokes of art. 
Which raise tlie genius, and which mend tiie 
heart; 

Which make mankind in conscious virtue bold, 
Live o’er each scene, and be what tlicy behold. 

Nor do we think it would be difficult 
to suggest arrangements by which our 
theatres may be made equally as amu¬ 
sing as they are at present, without 
holding forth that encouragement to 
vice which it is now admitted they too 
comnnonly do. But to this end it ap¬ 
pears to us indisputably clear, that no 
money should be received for admission ; 
and that instead of three or four, or even 
ten theatres in this vast metropolis, if a 
theatre were established in every district 
or parish, consisting of about one thou¬ 
sand inhabitants, it may be madethemost 
effectual engine of moral and scientific 
instruQtion, as well as rational amuse* 
ment. We have at present, in this city. 
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Bomethiiig similar in the lectures which 
are given at our different literary insti¬ 
tutions ; the admission to the theatres 
might be exactly upon the plan of 
these; and, besides occasional moral 
and scientific lectures, the recitation of 
uew productions, and chaste theatrical 
performances may, with the agreeable 
intervention of music, to which we see 
no kind of objection, form a variety for 
the amusement and instruction of five 
hundred or more persons, who would be, 
generally, known to each other., that 
could not fail to have a great and u last¬ 
ing effect upon the habits and man¬ 
ners of society : and, as admission to 
such a place would often be a matter 
of favour, it would, on this account, be 
much more esteemed. 

It is not consistent with our limits to 
enter into the detail of such a inode of 
amusement and instruction, but we can¬ 
not avoid thinking that it is deserving 
the consideration of all who are serious¬ 
ly concerned in the national education 
of the people ; and that till some such 
methods of instruction are adopted, 
both for the young and adult, besides 
those already in action, or projected for 
the young only, we sliall be obliged to 
behold great numbers of the )>opula- 
tion the patient victims of error, of mi¬ 
sery, and of crime. See Education, 
and School. 

THERMOMETER, an instrument 
for ascertaining the degree of heat or 
cold in any body. 

A common thermometer consists of 
a glass tube, teimuiated at one end by 
a bulb, and closed at the other. The 
bulb, and part of the tube, are filled 
with a proper liquid, generally meicury, 
and a scale is applied, graduated into 
equal parts. Whenever this instrument 
is applied to bodies of the same tem¬ 
perature, the mercury, being similaily 
expanded, indicates the same degree of 
heat. In dividing the scale of the ther¬ 
mometer, the two fixed points usually 
resorted to, are the freezing and boiling 
points of water, which always take 
place at the same temperature, when 
under the same atmospheric pressure. 
The intermediate part of the scale is di- 
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vided into any convenient numbei' of 
degrees; and it is obvious that all ther¬ 
mometers thus constructed will indicate 
the same degree of heat when exposed 
to the same temperature. In the centU 
grade thermometer this space is divided 
into 100“} the fieeziog of water being 
marked 0*. the boiling point 100®. lu 
this country we use Fahrenheit's scale, 
of which the 0" is 
placed at 32“ below 
the freezing of wa¬ 
ter, which, therefore, 
is marked 32®, ami 
the boiling point 
212*, the interme¬ 
diate space being di¬ 
vided into 180*. An¬ 
other scale is Iieau-< 
mur's, the freezing 
point of which being 
0*, the boiling point 
80*. These are the 
principal thermome¬ 
ters used ill Europe; 
there is, however, 
another, called De 
Lisle's, in which the 
grad nation commen¬ 
ces with the boiling 
point which is mark¬ 
ed 0®, and the freez¬ 
ing is 150®. 

The annexed is a 
comparative table of 
thedifierent thermo- 
metrical scales. 

Each degree of 
Fahrenheit’s scale is 
equal to of * 

degree on Reau- 
mer’s; if, therefore, 
tne number of de; 
grees on* Fahren¬ 
heit’s scale, above or 
behiw the freezing 
point of water, be 
multiplied by 4, and 
divided by 9, the 
quotient will be the 
corresponding de¬ 
gree of Reaumur. 

To reduce the 
degrees of Reaumur 
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to those of Fahrenheit, they are to be 
itiultipUed by 9, and divided by 4. 

Every degree of Fahrenheit is equal 
to Jths of a degree on the centigrade 
scale. The same method must be adopt¬ 
ed in reducing these respectively as is 
directed in the preceding paragraphs 
relative to Reaumur’s thermometer, 
using, of course, 5 and 9 as multipliers 
and divisors. 

When a thermometer is intended to 
measure very low temperatures, s})irit of 
wine is employed in its construction, as 
that fluid has never been known to 
freeze ; whereas the low temf)erature at 
which it boils renders it unfit for mea¬ 
suring high temperatures. Quicksilver 
will indicate the degree of 500 of Fah¬ 
renheit, but freezes at 40" below 0®. For 
measuring intense degrees of heat, 
an instrument has been contrived called 
a Pyrometer. See Pyrometer. Air 
IS sometimes resorted to as indicating 
very small changes of temperature,' and 
of air thermometers, that described by 
Professor Leslie, under the name of the 
Differential thermometer, is the best. It 
consists of two large bulbs containing 
air, united by a tube twice bent at 
right angles, containing coloured sul¬ 
phuric acid. When a hot body ap¬ 
proaches one of the bulbs it drives the 
fluid towards the other. The great ad¬ 
vantage of this instrument in delicate 
experiments is, that general changes of 
the atmosphere’s tenqierature do not 
aH’ect it, but it only indicates the dif¬ 
ference of temperature between the two 
balls. SecCi.lMATE, Cot.D, and Heat. 

THIGH, in anatomy, that part of the 
lower limb which is situated between 
the fa-lvis and the knee. 'I’he bone of 
the thigh is called femur; b is liable 
to dislocations and fractures, for the 
tieatinent of which see Dislocation 
and Fracture, 

Thinking, See Mind. 

7'HIRST, that uneasy sensation ex¬ 
perienced ill the monlli and fauces, m- 
(luciiig a desire to drink. 

Thirst appears to be produced by a 
deficiency of secreted fluids in the sah- 
val glands, and, most probably, also in 
the stomach. This deficiency may aiisc 
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from various causes. In a state of health 
and vigorous muscular exertion, parti¬ 
cularly in warm weather, the perspira¬ 
tion, both sensible and insensible, is 
great; and hence, in general, a large 
portion of drink, the desire for which 
is evinced by the sensation of thirst, 
becomes necessary to supply the waste. 
And where the body is not unusually 
hot, nor much exhausted by fatigue or 
labour, the best liquid for the quench¬ 
ing of thirst under such circumstances, 
is, undoubtedly, cold water. But if the 
body be much heated or fatigued, cold 
water will be improper ; wine and water, 
or weak spirit and water, will be then 
profier. 

Besides tlie thirst arising naturally 
when in health, from mere exertion, 
from depletion, or from omission to 
take the usual quantity of fluid at any 
meal, thirst may be produced artificial¬ 
ly, as is well known by eating salted 
provisions; in which case water is also 
the best remedy for it j it is also fre¬ 
quently produced by habitual intoxi¬ 
cation j but if we are to judge by the 
practice of mankind under these cir¬ 
cumstances, water would not seem to 
be the best rernod) for such (hiist. We 
cannot, however, doubt that the state 
of the stomach of the habitual drunk¬ 
ard is greatly ilepraveil. See Drink. 

The morbid thirst attendant upon 
febiile and inflammatory diseases, is 
usually accoinpaiiiecl with a sense of 
increased ht'at, and wiill often be best 
alleviated by acids, cool sijr, sudorifics, 
purgatives, or blood letting; means 
which are not necessary in iiiitiiral thirst, 
and hence we may suspect that they are 
not produced liy the same causes. 

For the tieatment of peisons who are 
labouring under disease, in consequence 
of drinking cold water when the body 
is hot, see Drinking coed Water, 

In addition to what we have said un¬ 
der the aiticle Hunger, relative to the 
mode of treatment of persons who have 
been a long time deprived of food and 
diink, it should be strongly impressed 
upon uic rcad.er the!, laige diaughts of 
cold v.atei, under sucii ciicumstances, 
are iiigldy dimgcrout ■, that the best 
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drink is weak wine and water, in small 
quantities at a time, the quantity of the 
wine being gradually increased. See 
Hunger. 

THISTLE, or Carduus, a genus of 
plants, comprehending thirty-six spe¬ 
cies, scattered over the globe •, thegreat- 
er part natives of the South of Europe. 
They may be sub-arranged into two di¬ 
visions: those with decurrent leaves, 
and those with sessile leaves. Several 
of the species are common to our own 
country, and especially the lanceolatus, 
the nutans, the tenuifolius, the acan- 
thoides, and the marianus, or Milk this¬ 
tle ; all found on wastes and commons ; 
the last has been occasionally used me¬ 
dicinally : there are several varieties, 
some with, and some without, spines. 
The green herb of this last species is 
chiefly used as food for tame rabbits, of 
which they are extremely fond. The 
lanceolatus, Spear thistle, or Bull this¬ 
tle, is a biennial plant, which is most 
easily destroyed as a weed, by simply 
cutting it up by the roots. A good 
husbandman will never suffer such 
plants to grow up and produce seeds. 

THISTLE, the Blessed, Carduus 
Benedictus, or Centauriabenedicta,an 
annual plant, a native of Spain and the 
Grecian islands* flowering in June and 
September; and cultivated in the gar¬ 
dens of this country, where it thrives 
as well as in its native soil. It is in the 
greatest perfection when in flower, at 
which time it should be cut, quickly 
dried, and preserved in a dry place. It 
is emetic, diaphoretic, or tonic, accord¬ 
ing to the form and strength of the pre¬ 
paration in which it is administered. A 
decoction and strong infusion produce 
vomiting ; a less strong warm infusion 
produces copious perspiration; and a 
light infusion, made with six drachms 
of the leaves and one pint of cold water, 
is an elegant and efficacious bitter in 
dyspepsia. It is, however, seldom or¬ 
dered in modern medical practice. The 
dose of the powilered herb is, from fif¬ 
teen grains to one drachm j of the infu¬ 
sion, two fluidonnces every three iiuurs. 

Thistle, (Jarline, See CAUniNE 
thistle. 
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THISTLE, the Common, or Serra- 
tula arvensis, is a plant with a perennial 
root, and very frequent in all kinds of 
lands, nut excepting the richest pas¬ 
tures. It is extremely injurious to all 
crops ; and is for a time repressed rather 
than destroyed, by a well-conducted 
summer fallow ; but this is only a local 
remedy ; for its numerous seeds, which 
are feathered, will often come from a 
considerable distance, and replenish the 
field which has been cleared of it. It 
is frequently cut close above the ground 
by means of a simple instrument, called 
a weed hook; but it is done much 
more effectually, either by the hand, 
or by means of a pair of forceps or nip¬ 
pers, with two long handles', by which 
the whole, or part, of the roots are pull¬ 
ed up, and the plants either weakened 
or totally destroyed. In Derbyshire 
they make use of a species of tongs, or 
pincers, with fluted jaws, which are said 
to be peculiarly effectual. In the low¬ 
land rich pastures of Somersetshire, 
these thistles are skirred two or three 
times, in the course of the summer, 
with the scythe, and suffered, generally, 
to remain on the land ; when dry they 
are frequently eaten by cattle. No 
other method is there usually taken to 
keep them under ; they were formerly 
pulled in Scotland and given to horses. 
In Germany, it is said that, after they 
are collected, they are beaten in sacks 
till their prickles are destroyed; after 
which horses devour them greedily. 

Thistle, the globe. See Globe this¬ 
tle. 

Thistle, Sow's. See Sow Thistle. 
THORACIC DUCT, in anatomy, 
the trunk of the absorbents, of a ser¬ 
pentine form, and abbut the diameter of 
a crow quill. It lies upon the dorsal 
verttjbra?, between the aorta and vena 
azygos, and extctuls from the posterior 
opening of the tiiaphragni to the angle 
formed by the union of the left sub¬ 
clavian and jugular veins, into which it 
opens and evacuates its contents, there 
to be mixed with the blood, and which 
are secreted for the nourishment of the 
whole system. In its course the thoracic 
duct receives the absorbent vessels from 
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almost every part of the body. See 
Anatomy and Digestion. 

THORAX, the chest j that part of 
the body situated between the neck and 
the abdomen ; the external parts of the 
thorax are the common integuments, 
the breasts, various muscles, and the 
bones of the thorax, consisting of the 
ribs, sternum, vertebrae, clavicles, &c. 
The parts within thecavity of the thorax, 
are the pleura,and its productions, the 
lungs, the heart, thymus gland, ceso- 
phagus, thoracic duct, arch of the aorta, 
part of the vena cava, vena azygos, the 
eighth pair of nerves, and part of the 
great iutercortal nerve; the thorax is 
separated /rom the abdominal viscera 
by the diaphragm, and into two parts 
by the mediastinum. See Heart, 
Lungs, &c. in the order of the alpha* 
bet. 

THORN, or Spine, in botany, a 
sharp process from the woody and other 
parts of plants. In trees it commonly 
disappears upon culture, as in the pear, 
orange, &c. 

THDRN, or Crataegus, a genus of 
plants consisting of between twenty and 
thirty species, including the various 
kinds of medlar. The following are the 
chief: 

The Oxgacaniha,Common hawthorn, 
or White thorn, too well known to need 
description. The trunk aivl branches 
of this tree are beset with sharp thonis ; 
flowers white, fragrant, appearing in 
May, and often called may j they are 
succeeded in autumn by bunches of 
dark red berries, which afford food to 
birds, pigs, &c. There are several va¬ 
rieties : some with large, oblong, scarlet 
fruit; with fruit of a golden colour, 
called haws; with white berries, and 
darker blossom ; and also the Glaston¬ 
bury thorn, which blossoms early, ‘ome- 
times at Christmas ; many superstitious 
stories are told of this last; some of 
which are mentioned in Drayton’s Poly¬ 
ol bion. A native of this country. 

The Torminalist Wild service, Sorb, 
or Maple-leaved service, rises to the 
height of forty or fifty feet, with a large 
spreading trunk, and alternate leaves, 
vcut into mai\y acute angles, like maple 
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leaves; they are about four inches long, 
and three broad; flowers white, shaped 
like the pear-tree, but smaller; fruit 
like the preceding, but larger, and of a 
brown colour; if kept till soft, like the 
medlar, it has an agreeable flavour. 
The wood of this tree is useful for many 
purposes. The fruit is sold in the Lon¬ 
don markets in the autumn. A native 
of various parts of Europe, and also of 
England. 

The Aria, or White beam free, is also 
a tree of considerable height, flowering 
in May. A native of vaiious parts of 
Europe, and also of this country ; the 
wood is hard and tough, and used f r 
axles, &c. Fruit eatable, when mel¬ 
lowed by frosts. It is also an orna¬ 
mental tree, and desirable to be mixed 
in plantations. 

TheCocciwea,orGreat American haw¬ 
thorn, a native of Virginia ; the viridis, 
or Green-leaved American hawthorn; 
the crus galli, or Cockspur hawthorn j 
and the pyracantha, or Evergreen thorn, 
may also be mentioned. 

All the difl'c'^ont sorls may be in¬ 
creased with facility, by sowing the 
seeds in the open ground, either in the 
autumn or spring/ months, in drills or 
broadcast, covering them to the depth 
of about an inch. The haws may be 
gathered in the hedges in many of the 
sorts, and others procuied from the 
nurserymen. Tlie plants mostly ap¬ 
pear in about twelve months; they 
should be kept clean from weeds, and 
be occasionally watered in dry weather. 
When one or two years old, they may, 
in most of the sorts, be removed into 
nursery rows, at the distance of from 
eight inches to two feet asunder, accord¬ 
ing to the sorts, and from six inches to 
a foot in the rows, there to remain for 
the purpose of forming hedges, &c. 
having the tops, shoots, and other parts, 
cut and pruned as there may be occa¬ 
sion. 

The common white thorn, so useful 
for hedges, may be raised from the roots 
cut off from the young plants, as well 
as from the seeds. Indeed, this plant is 
preterable to every other for a fence, 
and when properly trained and kept 
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down, will continue fur an unlimited 
period. In planting these hedges, the 
plants should be, at least, five years 
old ; and it is by no means advisable to 
mix other kinds of plants or shrubs 
with them, they forming the best fence 
when growing alone. They should also 
be planted in the natural soil; in wet 
soils they should be planted in a bank 
of earth. Some choose to plant a dou¬ 
ble row of plants, one row from nine to 
fifteen inches from the other, but if the 
plants be vigorous and healthy, this is 
by no means necessary. The hedges 
formed of the thorn have been fre¬ 
quently called quick-set. 

For the other important species of 
this genus, see Medlar. 

THORN-APPLE, or Datura, a 
genus of plants, consisting of seven spe¬ 
cies, scattered over the globe, of which 
the chief are the stramonium, or Com¬ 
mon thorn-apple, an annual plant, a 
native of America, but is now natural¬ 
ized to this country, and found growing 
on dung-hills and road sides from the 
fruit ejected from gardens, and flower¬ 
ing in July and August. It rises about 
two feet in height, with a round, branch¬ 
ing, leafy stem • the leaves are dark 
green above, beneath pale. The flowers 
are generally white, but have sometimes 
a tinge of purple or violet; they consist 
of one large funnel-shaped petal, suc¬ 
ceeded by large, oblong, roundish cap¬ 
sules, about the size of a walnut, with 
the outer covering closely beset with 
sharp spines, which constitute what is 
called the thorn-apple ; they contain a 
great number of reiiiforin compressed 
seeds. The leaves, capsule, and seeds, 
are used medicinally. The arborea, is 
a tall tree of Peru, with glabrous leaves, 
glabrous nodding pericarps without 
spines, and large fragrant flowers. 

The stramonium, under which name 
the first described species is most usu¬ 
ally known, has been long considered 
an acrid narcotic poison. See Poison. 
But latterly it has been used with ad¬ 
vantage in several diseases. Cataplasms 
of the bruised fresh leaves have afforded 
relief in inflammatory tumours, and 
for discussing musses of indurated milk 
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in the breasts of nurses ; and, it is said, 
that an ointment made with the pow¬ 
dered leaves, allays the pain of hsemor- 
rhoids j smoking the dried leaves in the 
manner of tobacco, has afforded relief 
in the paroxysm of spasmodic asthma. 
The inspissated expressed juice of the 
leaves, has been also occasionally given 
internally ; and an extract of the seeds 
has been lately recommended in severe 
chronic pains; the dose of this last 
should be only from, one-fourth of a 
grain to a grain only, twice a day ; some 
however, recommend its being increased 
gradually, until twelve grains are taken 
in twenty-four hours ; the exhibition of 
this medicine requires the greatest cau¬ 
tion. 

Thomhack. See Ray. 

Thorough wax. See Hart Wort. 

Thought. See Mind. 

THORTER ILL, a paralytic dis¬ 
order incident to sheep. It is said to 
arise sometimes from their eating some 
poisonous or narcotic plant j more fre¬ 
quently, perhaps, it depends on general 
weakness from insufficient food ; a nou¬ 
rishing diet, and cordials are the best 
remedy. 

THRESHING, or Thrashing, in 
agriculture, the operation by which 
corn is separated from the straw. This 
operation is performed in this country 
in two ways ; by the flail and by a ma¬ 
chine. In some other countries, and in 
warmer climates, it is performed by the 
feet of animals. 

The common flail is too well known 
to need description ; thre.shing with this 
simple instrument is a severe and irk¬ 
some labour, and, to the farmer, exceed¬ 
ingly expensive; the waste of grain is 
also great; and few labourers can be 
found wHio will thresh the corn wholly 
out of the straw j nor is this to be won¬ 
dered at: few men are dexterous at 
handling a flail; and labourers, in ge¬ 
neral, would rather work without doors, 
even in wet weather, than subject them¬ 
selves to the severe, dusty, monotonous, 
and unwholesome toils of a barn. 

Three sorts of machines have been 
invented for,,the purposes of threshing 
and cleaning corn : these are, a thresh- 
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ing machine j a machine for dressin^^ peditiouslypilfering is avo'ded j— 
harlejr; and fanners, or winnowing ma- the grain is less subject to inj ury;—seed 
chines. corn can be procured without difficulty 

The threshing machine is considered from the new crops for those to be sown; 
the most valuable implement that mo- —the market may be supplied with 
dern times have produced j the saving grain more quickly in times of scarcity j 
of manual labour, and that of a severe —the straw softened by the mill is more 
kind by means of this invention, is, useful for feeding cattle; if a stack of 
perhaps, beyond calculation, while the corn be heated it may be threshed in a 
grain is separated from the straw in a day, and the grain preserved from iuju- 
more perfect and expeditious manner ry ; the threshing mill also lessens the 
than has hitherto been accomplished by injury from smutty grain, the halls of 
any other mode. It is to the ingenuity smut not being broken as when beaten 
of a Scotch mechanic, Andrew Mei- by the flailby the same machine the 
KLE, that we are indebted for the per- grain may be separated from the chaff 
fection, if not the sole invention, of the and small seeds, as well as from the 
most valuable threshing machinej to straw; and the great drudgery of ma- 
him, at any rate, must be attributed the nual labour, in threshing by the flail, is 
merit of suggesting the drum with completely superseded, 
fixed beaters, by which the com and In the western districts of England 
straw are separated in the most perfect as the farmer is desirous of extracting 
manner in other attempts to consti net tlie grain with as little injury as pos- 
this implement, the plan of the flax sible to tlie straw, the ears are cut off 
mill had been adopted. A threshing and threshed separately from itj the 
machine invented by Mr. Lee, and de- straw is converted into a species of reed, 
scribed in the Transactions of the So- for thatching, for litter, or for tB aking" 
cipty of Arts, is also highly soo kcn of | jhan d*AytviTiglftr*T.tie^ the 

another by R. Tawnet, BsCfrirde- ensuiug harvest. For this operation, a 
scribed in the Pantologia. small threshing mill, invented by Mr. 

Threshing mills, or machines, are W. Johnson, of Langholine, in Diiin- 
driven by various powers: by horses; fries-shirc, has been recoinmeiidecl j and, 
by oxen i by wind alone; by wind, or indeed, is more likely to be adopted m 
cattle when the wind fails; by water foreign countries, than the larger iiia- 
alone, or by cattle when water is deli- chines, 

cieot; and by steam- Some machines A machine has been invented for 
are driven by manual labour; and they dressing, or taking off the ears of bar. 
may be adequate to thresh the crops ley, which is recommended as a great 
grown on small farms, by introducing improvement, by those wlio have used 
only the head of the grain into the ma- it. Sometimes, it is attached to thresli- 
chine; but even in that case, a niode> ing-iniils, and though there must be 
rate-sized horse or ox ; or water or wind, some additional stress to the power by 
would be a better power. On the whole which it is moved, it is but trifling : in 
it is most advisable »to have these ma- well-constructed threshing-mills, this 
chines of a substantial construction. A operation is frequently done by the 
six-horse power is little enough for all mill itself. 

the necessary operations of a corn farnj j Many imperfect modes were used 
though, by shortening the drum, fewer formerly for separating the grain from 
horses may be used. the chaff ; as, by dropping it from a 

The specific advantages resulting sieve, or basket, between the doors of 
from the use of the threshing machine, a barn exposed to the wind ; or by drop- 
are these: one-twentieth part more of ing it from any elevated platform, or 
corn is obtained from the same quantity waggon, in a situation exposed to an 
of straw than by threshing with the open current of air, before any wiii- 
fliul J—the work is done much more ex. nowiiig machine was invented. But 
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by the use of fanners, tlie husbandman 
ran clean his corn at any time when 
necessary. Fanners have been greatly 
improved since their 6rst introduction ; 
and are now to be seen not only in every 
corn-mill, but almost in every barn 
where the farm is more employed in 
tillage than in grazing. When an¬ 
nexed to threshing-mills, and proper¬ 
ly fitted up internally, with suitable 
riddles and harps, corn is often ren¬ 
dered fit for the market as it comes 
from the machine. 

Threshmg-Jloor. See Babn. 

Thrift. See Lavkndeb, the Sea. 

THRINCIA, or Small Jamaica 
Fan-palm, in botany, a genus consist¬ 
ing of one species only, a West Indian 
palm, rising from ten to twenty feet 
high ; its fronds are fan-shaped, palm¬ 
ate, plaited with lanceolate rigid seg¬ 
ments ; the stalks unarmed, longer than 
the leaves. It is now cultivated in 
Kew gardens. 

THU IPS, a genus of insects con¬ 
sisting of eight species, so minute that 
they are not readily distinguished with¬ 
out a microscope. They reside most 
commonly on flowers, and under the 
bark of trees; one, the junipera, is 
found on the jumper-t*^ee ; the thorax 
and abdomen aie black; the elytra 
white. Another, the physapus has a 
black body and glaucous wings ; it is 
found in our own country, in the spikes 
of wheat and rye, to which it is very de¬ 
structive. 

Throat. See Fauces, Larynx, 
CEsophagus, Sore-throat,Tonsil8, 
Trachea, &c. 

THROAT-WORT, or Trache- 
LlUM, is a genus of plants consisting of 
three species, two natives of the Cape, 
one of Italy and the East; this last, 
the creruleunit or Blue throat-wort, i» 
cultiuitcd as an ornament to rock- 
works. and other situations where the 
earth is poor. It is a biennial with a 
tuberous root, and a stalk rising a foot 
ami a liaif high ; flowers small, azure 
bine, appearing in June and July. It 
may be easily raistxl from seeds sown in 
the aiitiiinn, in a bed or border cf light 
mould 
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For another throat-wort, see Bell- 

F LOWER. 

THRUSH, or Turdiis, a genus of 
birds comprising one hundred and 
thirty-six species, scattered over the 
globe, of which seven sue inhiibilanls of 
our own country. Under this nu¬ 
merous tribe are comjirehended, the 
missel, fieldfare, the throstle, or mavis, 
the redwing, the hlacUhivd, the ring and 
water ouzel; together with a vast crowd 
of foreign birds. They are distinguish¬ 
ed by having the outer toe connectei! 
with the middle by a membrane as fai 
as the first joint; the bill is denticulate! 
towards the point ; the male and fe- 
male are nearly the same size ; they arc 
generally subject to a variation of co¬ 
lour in different seasons of the year. 
They are i^erfectly baccivorous ; but to 
this food they add insects and worms ; 
none of them feed upon grains. The 
following are the chief. 

The Tiscivorus, Missel,or Missel-bird, 
has the back brown, neck spotted with 
white 5 bill yellowish ; eleven inches 
long { builds in bushes, or in the side 
of some tree, and lays four or five eggs ; 
sings finely in the spring, sitting on the 
summit of a tree. This bird is peculiarly 
distinguished, as being the largest Bri¬ 
tish bird which has any harmony in its 
voice. It feeds upon holly and miseltoe 
berries, and insects, and may be regard¬ 
ed as sovereign of the grove, driving 
away from the coppice all the inferior 
species of the thrush kind. 

The MustcuSf Song thrush, or Thros¬ 
tle, has the head, back, and upper 
coverts of the wings, deep olive brown j 
throat mottled with brown and white; 
belly and breast pale yellow, with large 
black spots; inhabits the woods of 
Europe ;\tuilds in a low bush, or in an 
ivied tret, a nest of mo-is and straw, 
plaktered within with a whitish sub¬ 
stance, most like decayed w;od, ce¬ 
mented with some glutinous niatter ' 
lays in this country, generally,, five pal 
blue eggs, with blackish spots 5 • 
France, migratory, bat remains in Eng¬ 
land during the whole jeur ; reiniirk- 
ably prolific, producing in sornf’cmin- 
trics, three ditferenl fiuiiilii s in a sen 
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$on ; of all the tribe, this is the most 
accomplished singer, and it sings also at 
various seasons of the year ; found in 
Scotland, England, France, Germany, 
and Sweden ; nine inches long ; flesh 
generally good; it was formerly in 
great request with the Romans j se¬ 
veral varieties in Europe; three or four 
in America. This, as well as the whole 
tribe, is a very useful bird in the de¬ 
struction of snails and odier injurious 
animals, it should, therefore, never be 
destroyed. 

The Pilaris, or Fieldfare, has the 
tail feathers black, the outermost at the 
inner edge tipped with white; head and 
rump hoary. Three or four other va¬ 
rieties. They visit this country in 
large flocks about Michaelmas, and 
leave it about March. Their summer 
residence is Syria, Siberia, or the neigh¬ 
bouring districts. The number and 
appearance of these birds in this coun¬ 
try, seem to be determined by the 
rigour of the weather. As '.ong as they 
are in the held, the inhabitants of the 
country conclude that the severity of 
the winter is not yet past. They live 
upon tile fruit of the hawthorn, and al- 
tuost every description of berry during 
the winter ; flesh eatable. 

The Mcrula, or Blackbird. See 
Bi.ackbikd. 

The Torquatos, or Ring-ouzel, is 
blackish ; bill yellowish ; collar white. 
One or two other varieties, from diver¬ 
sity, are called Water-ouzel and Rock- 
onzel. The most beautiful of this 
tribe is the Carnation, or Rose-colour 
ouzel. The ouzel inhabits Europe, 
Asia, and Africa j is eleven inches long, 
and feeds on insects and berries. The 
rose-coloured ouze^ has been occasion¬ 
ally seen in this country. 

The Polyglottus, Mocking bird, or 
Mimic thrusli, is dusky ash, beueath 
pale ash ; primary quill feathers white 
on the outer half; feeds on berries, fruits, 
and insects; nine and a half inches 
long. This bird forms a striking ex¬ 
ception to the general character of the 
birds of the new world. It is well- 
known, that the rich, lively, and briU 
bant hues of the feathered race in that 
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continent, are commonly accompanied 
with harsh, monstrous, and disagree¬ 
able notes, but the mocking bird is said 
to be the most melodious of all birds, 
the nightingale not excepted. Besides 
the charms of its natural song, it has the 
wonderful faculty of counterfeiting the 
notes of every bird of the woods ; and 
the songs winch it repeats, it seems 
only to imitate, in order to improve 
them, and to perfect and increase his 
own powers, by exercising them in 
every possible manner. With all these 
qualifications, which endear him to 
man, the mocking bird is of a very 
ordinary appearance, compared with 
the other tenants of the American 
woods. It is found in Carolina, Ja¬ 
maica, New Spain, and, in general, 
inhabits most of the warm and tem¬ 
perate climates of America. It is fomi 
of the vicinity of man, and easily do¬ 
mesticated. It perches upon the trees 
around the planters’ houses; and some¬ 
times upon the chimney tops, where it 
remains all night, pouring forth the 
sweetest and most varied notes. 

The Curecus is the size of the mis¬ 
sel ; sings finely, and imitates the 
notes of other birds ; and, when tame, 
the voice of man. Inhabits Chili. 

The Tinniens, or Alarm thrush, is 
above brown, beneath white; breast 
spotted with black ; six and a half 
inches long ; inhabits Cayenne j cries 
every morning and evening, for the 
space of an hour, with a harsh, loud 
voice, like an alarum bell. 

The Arundinaceus, or Reed thrush, 
is rusty brown, beneath white-testace¬ 
ous j quill feathers brown, tipt with 
reddish j three other varieties ; inhabits 
reedy marshes of Europe; builds a 
hanging nest among the reeds j lays 
five or six yellowish-white eggs, spotted 
with brown ; male sings while the hen 
IS silting ; seven inches long. 

THRUSH, or Aphtha, a disease af¬ 
fecting adults, distinguished by whi¬ 
tish, or ash-coloured pustules on the 
uvula, fauces, palate, tonsils, inside of 
the cheeks, gums, tongue and lips. 
They, for the most part, begin at the 
uvula, sending forth a glutinous mucus. 
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and the pustules covering all, or the 
greatest number of the parts above- 
mentioned, with a thick whitish crust 
adhering most tenaciously. This crust, 
does not induce an escar on the parts 
on which it lies, by eating into them, 
but comes off in whole pieces, after the 
pustules have arrived at maturity. 
This will often happen in a short time, 
so that the throat aod internal parts of 
the mouth are frequently observed to 
be clean, which a few days before were 
wholly covered with white crusts. This 
disease is not confined to the throat and 
fauces, but is said to affect the oeso¬ 
phagus, stomach, and intestines. But 
this is, however, doubtful. 

It arises, in general, from cold 
and moisture, and deficient food; 
and is said to appear sometimes, even 
in adults, without fever j but tins we 
suspect is not correct. It is, in geuei-al, 
attended with fever ; and is sometimes a 
dangerous, and always a tedious and 
troublesome disease. One of the best 
gargles in this complaint is a decoction 
of quince seeds, (see Quince,) acidu¬ 
lated so as to be agreeable to the pa¬ 
tient with muriatic acid. The safest 
course, however, is to take the advice 
of an experienced physician. 

For the treatment of the Thrush of 
Infants^ see Infancy. 

THRUSH, in farriery, a disease of 
the horse’s frog, consisting in a dis¬ 
charge of stinking matter from its cleft 
or division •, sometimes the other parts 
of the frog are also affected, becoming 
soft and ragged. Having removed the 
shoe, pare away any ragged parts there 
may be, so as to expose fully the dis¬ 
eased surface; after cleansing the frog 
perfectly, apply a solution of sulphate 
of zinc, or sulphate of copper; and a 
hort time after pour some melted tar 
ointment into the cleft of the frog, and 
let its whole surface be covered with 
tow dipped iii the same ointment; and 
upon the tow place a fiat piece of wood, 
about the width of the frog; one of its 
ends being passed under the toe of the 
shoe, the other extending to the back 
I part of the frog, and being bound down 
by transverse slips of wood, the ends 
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of which are placed under the shoe. 
This dressing must be repeated daily. 
When a thrush is attended with inflam¬ 
mation and lameness, a poultice ap¬ 
plied for two or three days will be pro¬ 
per. 

Thunmerstone. See Schorl. 

THUNDER, a loud noise produced 
in the air, and generally preceded by a 
flash of lightning. 

The tremendous and astounding 
noise of thunder, and'the vivid flash 
and zig-zag line of rapid light usually 
denominated lightning, have always 
impressed the human mind, and indeed 
many animals, with great terror. The 
effects, which are occasionally pro¬ 
duced by lightning, have also contribut¬ 
ed to heighten the impression; and 
have stimulated ingenious persons to 
attempt various methods of preventing 
the disastrous consequences of a pow¬ 
erful discharge from an electrical bat¬ 
tery in the atmosphere. But except 
in the erection of conductors, (see Con¬ 
ductor,) and in ascertaining the safest 
method of avoiding the effects of light¬ 
ning at the surface of the earth, (see 
Lightning,) we are not aware that 
any useful and effectual method has 
been invented to arrest or impede the 
action of this “ grand artillery of the 
sky.” It is true Dr. Franklin in¬ 
vented what has been called the Elec^ 
trical Kite ; but we doubt exceedingly 
its utility ; and, except in the hands of 
the intelligent and scientific, it should 
never be elevated into those regions of 
electricity and combustion, where the 
operations of nature are carried on with 
so much sublimity and grandeur. 

It appears to us that thunder and 
lightning are essefltial parts of a pro¬ 
cess for restoring the balance which has 
baen lost, as numerous other processes 
in nature are, in consequence of the 
elevation of gas, most probably carbu- 
retted hydrogen, from the surface of the 
earth into the upper regions of the at¬ 
mosphere ; and a part of that process 
consists in the production of water, 
which often falls in large quantities at 
such times; which process not only 
clears the atmosphere of the ga,\buf 
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affords the pabulum of water for vege¬ 
tables, &c., and also for cooling the 
earth. But, it may be said, lightning 
sometimes is seen without thunder, and 
without rain it is true ;—this appears 
also a process for restoring the balance of 
the electric fluid only ; and merely 
proves that no combustible gases are 
then in the regions of the passage of 
the electric spaik. We conclude, there¬ 
fore, that the bright and vivid line of 
light which form's the chief feature, be¬ 
sides the general flash of lightning, is 
the electric fluid, or other electric pow¬ 
er, he it what it may, either passing 
from one cloud to another, which clouds 
are in diflerent states of electricity, or 
from the clouds to the earth, where, at 
Inst, the balance in restored. Now it is 
well known that the electric fluid, when 
coining in contact with oxygenous and 
hydrogenous gas, in various (legrees of 
mixture, will produce an explosion, and 
that water will he the result. It is well 
known, also, that most thunder-storms 
take place in the afternoon ; and, in this 
country at least, in the summer season, 
when the production of carburetted 
hydrogen during the day is most likely 
to be greatest. ‘Let us apply this to the 
process by which thunder appears to be 
produced ; 

All liquid as well as gaseous bodies, 
in paxsiiig through other liquid or gas¬ 
eous bodies with which they do not in¬ 
timately coiubine, or in which they do 
not dissolve, assume a globular form. 
The hydrogenous gases which arise from 
various decomposing processes at the 
surface of tlie earth, ascend in the at¬ 
mosphere to a cerlaiii height, according 
to their specific gravities, and float 
al>out in inas'ts or globules, of various 
dimensions, till, <*oming in contact with 
the electric fluid, an explosion is tlie 
consequence, water is formed, and de¬ 
scends frequently in torrents to the 
earth. If onlv one of such masses or 
globules should explode, we may con¬ 
clude that I'o other was near it; but 
when a series of contiiuious explosions 
takes place, the conclusion is, that a 
series of insulated masses or globules of 

hydrogenous gas, more or less large, 
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was in the neighbourhood of the first 
mass which exploded ; the first explo¬ 
sion extending to the second, and so on 
as long as any globules of gas are with¬ 
in the sphere of the igniting effect of 
the previous explosion. 

That this is the rationale of thunder 
we think must be evident. It has been 
asserted that the rumblings succeeding 
the first report are merely tlie echoes of 
that report; and that the first report is 
the sudden passing of the electric fluid 
from one cloud to another, or to the 
earth j but this appears to us totally 
uiitenuble. Echo may, doubtless, have 
some share in these rumblings, but the 
true cause, we think, is as above stated. 

Thunder and lightning are, then, our 
readers should remember, necessary 
parts of a process for restoring to the 
atmosphere and to the earth, that heal- 
thy state which, by other processes, they 
have for a time lost; and, after taking 
every proper precaution to guard against 
their ill effects, which it isiu our power 
to do, (see Conductor and Light¬ 
ning,) we may rest satisfied that these, 
as well as day and night, and the alter¬ 
nations of the seasons, are a necessary 
part of that grand machine, the universe, 
in a contemplation of which man can 
never cease to admire. 

Thurtvi/. See Mackarei.. 

THVMBRA, in botanj’’, a genus 
consisting of three species, natives of 
Macedonia, the south of Europe, and 
Africa ; the two following, the spicata, 
or Spiked thyinbra, a shrubby plant, 
with purple flowers; and the vcrticillata, 
or Whoiled ihymbra, also with purple 
flowers, are cultivated, 

THYME, Stone Basil, or Thymus, 
a genus of plants consisting of twenty- 
four species, scattered over the globe, 
of which four are common to our own 
country. The following are cuUivate<l. 
The serpytlum. Wild thyme, or Mother 
of thyme, indigenous to our heaths 
the vulgaris, or Garden thyme, a native 
of Spain and Siberia tlie mastkhina, 
or Mastic thyme, a shrub, native of 
Sjiain the virginicus, Virginian savo¬ 
ry, or Thyme, with perennial root, and 
tumual stalk, a native of America the 
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calaminlha, or Calaiuint, found on our 
road-sides, in a wild stale j—the acinoi, 
or Wild basil, found in our dry tields. 
Many of these are used as pot-herbs, 
and some of them were formerly in the 
materia luedica ; but, as medicines, they 
arc all unimportant. See Marjoram. 

Lemon thyme is a variety of the ser- 
pyllum, the first named species: it is 
very puntjent, and has a particularly 
grateful odour, approaching to that of 
lemons. Most of these may be propa¬ 
gated by parting the roots, or by slips. 

Tibia. See Leg. 

TIC DOULOUREUX, a painful 
affection of the nerves, which mostly 
attacks the face, particularly that branch 
of the fifth pair which comes out of 
the foramen beneath the eye. Many 
medicines have been given for this ex¬ 
cruciating complaint, such as opium, 
and other untispasmodics ; but the most 
effectual cure is in complete!}' dividing 
the nerve ; this must, of course, be done 
by the experienced surgeon. 

We ought, however, to mention, that 
carbonate of iron has been lately givej^ ,. 
with great success by Mr. 

CHiNsoN, in this com yl#*tlfr*lt must 
be given in large doses, of not less than 
two scruples, or even a drachm at a 
time, and be repeated two or three times 
a day. It must also be taken for some 
continuance: one case, mentioned by 
Mr. H. required a month for its cure ; 
but at the end of this period it was com¬ 
plete. 

TICK, or jicarus, a genus of apte¬ 
rous insects ; mouth without proboscis ; 
the .sucker with a cylindrical bivalved 
sheath ; feelers two, compressed, and as 
long as the sucker ; eyes two, placed 
on the sides of the head; legs eight. 
The species and varieties are very nu¬ 
merous, and include ail those in our 
own language denominated tick, or mite. 
The red spider, acarus baccarum, or 
the miie, infects currant and other fruit- 
trees, and also hot-houses ; fresh slack¬ 
ed lime is the best preventive of its ra¬ 
vages. See Itch, Mite, and Cheese, 
The ticks which infest sheep and dogs 
are readily destroyeil by a strong dscoc- 
tioii of tobacco. 
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Tick-seed. See Sun flower THK 
Bastard. 

TIDE, the periodical motion of the 
waters of the sea. In most places the 
tide ebbs and flows twice in twenty-four 
hoars. In others there are no percep¬ 
tible tides, and in some places the ebb¬ 
ing and flowing are very irregular. 

The tides flow highest the second or 
third day after the full and new moon ; 
these are Called spring tides ; when th^ 
flow lowest they are called neap tides; 
which is about seven days after the 
highest spring, tides. The time of 
water is continually varying} being 
later by about half an hour every tide 
than the preceding one. The highest 
spring tides happen generally about the 
equinoxes ; that is, on or about the 2Sd 
of March, and 22d of September; but 
they sometimes occur earlier, and some¬ 
times later than both these periods. The 
tides are not so great in the torrid zone^ 
between Africa an^Araerica, where the 
ocean is najjv^wt^ in the temperate 
zone|>»>ir1mher side } nor does the tide 
much around islands far distant 
from shores. The Mediterranean, the 
Black, and the Baltic seas have little 
or no sensible tides, because they do 
not communicate with the ocean, so aa 
to be affected by the rise or fall of ito 
tide. 

As the tides pass over shoals, and 
run through straits into beys of the sea, 
their motion becomes various, and 
their heights depend ou many circum¬ 
stances. At some ports in the Bristol 
channel, and at high spring tides, the 
water flows from forty to sixty feet in 
fierpeiidicular height, whereas in the 
Thames it rarely exceeds thirty. 

The tides are generally ascribed to 
the attraction of the sun and moon ; 
and some have supposed that the diur¬ 
nal levolution of the earth on its axis 
also contributes to the phenomenon ; 
whilst others have attributed it to the 
motion of the earth alone. 

TIERCE, a liquid measure, as of 
wine, oil, &c., containing 42 gallons, 
or the third part of a pipe, whence its 
name. Tierce is also the name of a 
cask for various kinds of dry goods, A 
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tierce of sugar contains from five to 
eight hundr^ weight or more. 

Tiger. See Cat. 

TILES» a sort of thill bricks, made 
of clay, dried and burnt, and used for 
covering the roofs of houses. They are 
of different shapes according to the 
uses for which they are intended : there 
ere plain tiles, ridge tiles, gutter tiles, 
pan-tiies, &c.; they aie all made to 
certain gauges; and the makers are 
subject to heavy penalties if they exceed 
the dimensions fixed on by the several 
acts of parliament. Tiles are also liable 
to excise duties. 

Tillage. See Husbandry. 

TIMBER, a term denoting every 
species of wood that is proper for build- 
in^ 

The woods of different trees differ 
much in strength, hardness, durability, 
and beauty ; and, consequently, in their 
fitness for the various purposes to which 
they are applied. If the stem or trunk 
of a tree be cut across, the wood is 
found to be made up of numerous 
concentric layers, or rings; very dis¬ 
tinct in some trees, but less so in others. 
One of these layers is formed every 
year; consequently their number cor¬ 
responds nearly with the age of the 
tree. 

Wood appears to be composed of 
various vessels, which, in the living tree, 
convey the fluids necessary to its 
growth. These vessels convey a watery 
fluid, called the sap, from the roots to 
the leaves ; when it arrives at the leaves 
it undergoes some changes, and re¬ 
turns through the bark ; and the bark 
being expanded by this accession of 
moisture, rises from the wood, and 
leaves a cavity that becomes^filled with 
the returning sap, which gradually 
hardens, and forms a new layer of wood. 
The rising sap flows chiefly thidugh 
the annual ring next the hark. 

In trees, as the leaves expand the 
sap ceases to flow, and the bark again 
adheres to the wood} and from the 
middle of June to the middle of Au¬ 
gust there appears to be a pause in 
vegetation; but after this period the 
sup again begins to flow, and the bark 
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which adhered so closely in the prece* 
ding months, may be separated as easily 
as in the spring. 

The sap, which rises through the wood 
from the roots, is very diflerent in its 
nature from that which descends 
through the bark to form the new layer 
of wood. That which ascends is nearly 
as liquid as water, and is called the 
common sap. It has, in general, a sweet¬ 
ish taste, and contains sugar and muci¬ 
lage ; it also contains an acid, which is 
sometimes combined with lime or pot¬ 
ash. When left to itself it soon be¬ 
comes sour; and when the proportion 
of sugar is great, it undergoes the vi¬ 
nous fermentation. The descending sap, 
called the proper sap, differs consider¬ 
ably in diflerent trees ; but its properties 
have not been much examined ; it is, 
however, always less liquid, and con¬ 
tains a much greater proportion of ve¬ 
getable matter than the common sap. 

That part of the wood next the bark 
is called sap-wood, or sometimes sap 
only ; through this chiefly the common 
sap ascends ; and as it contains the ve¬ 
getable matter destined to be expanded 
in forming leaves and buds, it is reason¬ 
able to suppose that this wood must be 
more prone to decay than the internal 
fiart of the tree, called heart-wood, or 
heart. As trees increase in size, the 
oldest part of the sap-wood gradually 
loses all vegetable life ; and the more 
fluid parts of it are either absorbed by 
the new forming sap-wood, or evapo¬ 
rated ; its vessels and cells become clo¬ 
sed by the pressure of the new forming 
wood, and it ceases to perform any 
other part in the growth of the tree 
than merely to support it. When these 
changes have taken place, it is found 
to be more compact, and generally of 
a darker colour, and also contains only 
a small firoportioii of vegetable matter, 
besides that kind which is called by 
chemists the woody ^hre. It is then 
heart-wood, or wood in its most perfect 
state. 

The sap-wood is softer, most com¬ 
monly lighter coloured than the heart- 
woodi decays in general rapidly, and 
is also very subject to worms. The pro- 
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portion of sap-wood in different trees 
varies very much. Spanish chesiiut 
has a very small proportion, oak has 
more, and fir a still larger quantity 
than oak. But the proportions vary, 
according to the situation and soil in 
which the trees grow. 

Trees of the same kind arrive at the 
greatest age in that climate, which is 
best adapted to their nature. The 
common oak, the fir, and the birch, 
thrive best towards the north ; the ash 
and the olive thrive best towards the 
southern parts of Europe j the ash-trees 
of Calabria and Sicily are longer lived 
than those of Prussia or Great Britain. 
Oak and chesnut trees, under favour¬ 
able circumstances, sonietimesattain the 
age of 1000 years ; beech, ash, and sy¬ 
camore, seldom arrive at half that age. 
The decline of trees appears to be caused 
by the decay of the heart-wood. In 
trees which have not arrived at matu¬ 
rity, the hardness and solidity of the 
wood are greatest at the heart, and de¬ 
crease towards the sap-wood ; but in 
the mature, or perfect tree, the heart- 
wood is nearly uniform ; while that of a 
tree on the decline is softer at the centie 
than it is next the sap-wood. 

When a tree is felled too soon, the 
greatest part of it is sap-wood ; and 
when a tree is not felled till it be on the 
decline, the wood is brittle, devoid of 
elasticity, tainted, discoloured, and 
soon decays. But in trees which are 
mature, the proportion of sap-wood is 
small, and the heart-wood is nearly 
uniform, hard, compact, and durable. 

The period generally allowed for an 
oak-tree to arrive at iiiaturitv is 100 
yi-ars; but in some cases it arrives at 
maturity in a less time; and in others 
not till after that period; at less than 
b'O, or more than 200 ) ears, it will not he 
often profitable to cut it down. The ash, 
the larch and elm, should be cut when 
between SO and 100 years old ; and be¬ 
tween 30 and 50 is a proper age for pop¬ 
lars. The Norway spruce, and Scotch 
F>ine, are generally cut when between 
70 and 100 years old in Norway. 

In order that timber may be durable, 
it Is also necessary to attend to the pro- 
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per season of the year for felling it. 
But on this point there is much differ' 
ence of opinion. There arc, it appears, 
two periods of the year, the spring and 
autumn, when the sup of trees is in 
great activity, and therefore, at these 
tiroes, it is desirable to avoid felling 
timber for any other than temporary 
purposes; and of these periods the 
spring must be the worst, because trees 
then contain the greatest quantity of 
matter, which most readily undergoes 
decomposition. The best time, there¬ 
fore, for felling timber, is either in mid¬ 
winter, or uiid-suinmer, as at these 
times the vegetative powers are at rest, 
or have expended all the most readily de¬ 
composed parts, in producing leaves,&c. 
Some kinds of trees, such as alder and 
beech, are, it is said, most durable when 
felled at Midsummer ; and it has been 
hence inferred that this period isa proper 
one for all other trees. But as the bark 
of the oak is too valuable to be lost, and 
as the best period for the timber is the 
worst for the bark, a method has been 
long partially practised of taking the 
bark off the tree standing, early in the 
spring, and not felling it till after the 
new foliage has been put fwth and died ; 
the ensuing winter in this case is, there¬ 
fore, the best period for I'ellmg. When, 
however, the bark of a tree is not of a 
sufficient value to defray the exjiense of 
stripping, the timber should be felled 
during the months of December, Janu¬ 
ary, and February, in thewiuter; or 
during the month of July in the sum¬ 
mer : winter felling is recommended by 
most persons. 

When timber is felled, the sooner it 
is remvoed from the forest the better; 
it should be placed in a dry situation, 
so that the .Tir may circulate freely round 
each piece, but it should not be exjiosed 
to tire sun and wind. fSquaie timber 
does not rift or split so innch as that 
which is round ; and wheie the size of 
the trees will allow it, it is better to 
quarter them. When beams are to be 
u«ed the full size of the tree, it would 
be a good preservative against splitting 
to bore them through from end to end, 
as is done in a water pipe. Timher 
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thoutd never be tt^ffered h lie on the 
damp ground; an upright position is 
the Deal for drying and seasoning it; 
and gradual drying is the best. For 
the general purposes of carpentry, tim¬ 
ber should not be used in less than two 
years after it is felled * and this is the 
least time that ought to be allowed for 
seasoning. For joiners’ work it requires 
four years, unless other methods be 
used j but for carpentry, natural sea¬ 
soning should 'always be preferred. 

On account of the time which is re¬ 
quired to season timber in the natural 
way, various methods have been tried 


to eflect the same purpose in ai shorter 
time* Perhaps, the best of these is to 
immerse the timber in water as soon as 
it is cut down ; and, after it has re¬ 
mained about a fortnight in water, but 
not mure, to take it out and dry it in 
an airy situation. Sait water is con¬ 
sidered the best for ship timber; but 
for timber to be emfiloyed in the 
constr iction of dwelling houses, fresh 
water is better. When the timber is 
put in water, it must be sunk, so as to 
be completely under water; nothing is 
more destructive than partial immer¬ 
sion. See Dry rot* 
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very deep coloured, the oak being the 
darkest coloured of the class j they are 
nearly free from sinell, and never resin¬ 
ous. This class has two divisions; 
woods in which the annual rings are 
distinctl}’^ porous on one side, and com¬ 
pact, or nearly compact, on the other,— 
woods in which the annual rings are sen¬ 
sibly uniform, and only distinguished 
by a difference of colour. The fir^t 
division contains the oak, which is uni¬ 
versally allowed to be the best of woods. 
I'he iecomi division contains several 
kinds of wood, the beech, alder, plane, 
and sycamore, are all we can notice; 
these woods aie very uniform in their 
texture, and very durable in water; 
they aie useful fur piles and planking 
HI wet situations, but not applicable to 
other kinds of carpenters’ work ; they 
do not warp so much as those of the 
first <livision. 

The second class contains all woods 
that have no larger transverse septa; 
many woods of various colours ami qua¬ 
lities belong to this class, which con- 
laiiis three divisions :—the first and se¬ 
cond formed on the same distinctiuns as 
the first and scioiid in the first class,— 
tlie third division incitules all the woods 
of wihich the poM's are tilled with re'in- 
ous matter; the woods of tlie Y divi¬ 
sion are very subject to warp in drying. 
'Those of the second division aie iim- 
formly porous, but they retain their 
original firm well ; tliey aie also very 
numerous, but manj oflliem have little 
durability. Some of the rno.st useful 
hoc! the most dniahle kind of wooils 
belong to the third division. 

Fur the preceding tnhle, and indeed 
for the chief of this article, we aie m- 
rlebted to the Elementary Principles of 
Carpentry, a valuable work in 4to. re¬ 
cently published by Mr. Thomas 
Tkkdcold. 

TIME-PIECE, oi Time-Keeper, 
an instrument adapted for measuring 
time. Under this term are included 
clocks, watcliC', and all other conlriv 
ances for me:isurmg the progress, or as- 
tcrtaiinng the duiation of time. 

The ancients knew no other time¬ 
pieces than the comnion sun-dial; and 
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the Water-clock, called eiepsydra, by 
which water was allowed to descend in 
drops, so that the portion thus dben- 
gaged indicated the length of time 
which had elapsed : for these contriv¬ 
ances hour-glasses were afterwards sub¬ 
stituted. 

The present time-pieces with the pen¬ 
dulum, were probably invented in Italy 
about the beginning of the 14lh cen¬ 
tury ; but watches wqre not known 
ill Europe till the middle of the 17th 
century. 

Clocks, and all other time-ki'A^ers, 
consist of two principal parts; tlie ma¬ 
chinery,which communicates and divides 
the motion j and that which regulates 
it to a required degree of uniformity. 

The names of HooKE, HuYGENS, 
Sully, Harrison,LeRoy, Arnold, 
Mudge, and many others, may be 
mentioned, as having contributed to the 
more perfect construction of time-keep¬ 
ers. An improved three-wheeled clocks 
constructed by Mr. James Fayrer, 
and described in the 37th Vol. of the 
Transactions of the Society of Arts, is 
also deserving of notice. 

It is not consistent with,our work to 
go more at large into the construction 
of time-keepers, but persons having 
clocks, watches, &c. should be most 
careful that the machinery is not oiled 
with olive oil, as that is soonest affected, 
by the changes of temperature; from 
the use of this oil alone, we doubt not, 
it frequently happens that both clocks 
and M'atcbes go badly ; the best oil with 
which we are acquainted for such pur¬ 
poses, is oil of almonds, which never 
congeals in the coldest winter tempera¬ 
ture of this country. 

TIMO'PHY-GRAsS, Cat’s tail, 
or Phleum, a genus of plants compre^ 
hending five species, four of them com 
inou to the pastures, mouutaius, mea¬ 
dows, or sea-marshes of our own coun¬ 
try, and occasionally cultivated ass use'- 
ful food for cattle. In America, timi^ 
thy-grass is the principal growth of their 
meadow lands, succeeding well in moist 
situations; but, though productive, it 
is coarse and late. See Grass, 

TIN, or Stannum, a metal ot n wl- 
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very white colour; it is malleable, 
thou,^h fiparui^ly ductile; its specitic 
gravity is 7,30. It melts at 440“j utul 
by exposure to heat aud air is gradually 
converted into a white peroxide. It is 
obtained by heating the native'^xide, 
which is the principal ore of tin, to red¬ 
ness with charcoal. 

Tin has been known from the re¬ 
motest ages; it was in common use in 
the time of Moses ; and was obtained at 
a very early period, from Spain and 
Britain, by the Phoenicians. 

Native oxide of tin is found in Corn¬ 
wall, in Spain, and in Saxony ^ it is also 
found in Brittany, in France, in the 
East Indies, and in South America. 
The specific gravity of the native oxide 
is 7 : its primitive crystal is an oiituse 
octoodren. in some of the valleys of 
Cornwall, tin is found in rounded no¬ 
dules of various sizes, iinxcd with peb¬ 
bles and rounded fragments of rocks. 
To separate the tin from the alluvial 
matter, currents of water are passed 
over it, whence the ores have been 
called stream tin. Hence the tin smelted 
from this ore, from its being found in 
grains, is called in commerce grain-tin. 
The block-tin of coiniiierce is prepared 
either from the mineral called tinstone, 
or from that known in Cornwall by the 
name of tin pyrites. This last, which 
is produced in the greatest abundance, 
is always contaminated with a portion 
of iron, sulphur, and other injurious 
substances,and therefore only employed 
for common purposes. While the grain 
tin, which is nearly free from every im¬ 
purity, is used in the processes of dyeing, 
and in all other processes where pure tin 
is required. One of the most extensive 
sources of stream-tin is a branch of Fal¬ 
mouth harbour. The stannaries of 
Cornwall furnish a great revenue to the 
present king, as Duke of Cornwall. 

Tin is used for innumerable purposes 
in the arts; seethe followiogiarticle; 
and also as tin-foil, see Looking 
Class; for making bell-metal, see 
Copper ; and bronze, see Bronze ; 
see also Tinning. 

The muriate of tin, used by dyers, 
may l>e obtained by boiling cue part of 
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tin with two of muriatic acid. ith a 
solution of gold, this solution p oi'uces 
a pur[)le precipitate used in painting 
jioicelain, euWed purple of Cassius. See 
Goi.d and Dyeing. 

Tin combines with many of the other 
acids, aud also with sulphur. The salts 
of tin aie mostly soluble in water ; they 
are precipitated of an orange colour by 
hydriodic acid, and by hydrosulphuret 
of ammonia, provided no excess of acid 
be present. 

Tin, as a medicine, is considered an¬ 
thelmintic. It is given in powder as a 
remedy for the tape-worm ; the ilose is 
from one to two drachms mixed in trea¬ 
cle, for two dr three successive tnorii- 
iiigs ; af'terw iirdsa brisk cathai tic should 
be exhibited ; hutfioin the snpciiority 
of oil of turpentine for the expulsion of 
this worm, it is not likely to be hereafter 
much employed. Sec Worms. 

Tin gla\s. See Bismuth. 

TIN-PLATE, I.ATTiN.or Fatten, 
wrought iron plate covered with a coat¬ 
ing of tin. 

For the formation of tin-plate, En¬ 
glish bar iron of the finest quality, 
called tin iron, and which is generally 
prepared with charcoal instead of coke, 
is first cut to the necessary length, and 
then rolled in a mill into plates of the 
requisite thickness, and of a proper 
form ; the plates are then cut by hand- 
shears to suitable sizes. Two hundred 
and twenty-five plates are called a box. 
Tin plate, culled No. 1. is 13| inches 
long, and 10 inches wide. 

After having undergone various pro¬ 
cesses of sealing, cleansing, and rolling 
a second time, they are immersed in an 
acid liquor made of bran and water; 
and lastly steeped in a mixture of sul¬ 
phuric acid and water, till they have be¬ 
come perfectly bright and free from 
black spots; they me aftei wards washed 
in pure water, and scoured with hemp 
and sand to remove all remains of oxide 
or rust. They are (hen in a fit state to 
be tinned. For this purpose an iron 
pot is nearly filled with a mixture of 
equal parts of block and grain tin in a 
melted state j and a quantity of tallow 
or grease, sufficient, when melted, to 
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eover the fluid metal to the thickness of 
four inches, is put to it; the metal is 
heated in the pot by flues which go round 
and beneath it, until it is as hot as it 
can be made without actually inflaming 
the grease which swims upon it. The 
use of the grease is to preserve the tin 
from the action of the atmosphere, and 
consequently to prevent it from oxida¬ 
ting j burnt grease, or any kind of em- 
pyreuinatic fat, effects this purpose bet¬ 
ter than pure fresh tallow. Another pot, 
fixed by the side of the pot containing 
the tin, is filled with grease only 3 and 
in this the prepared plates are immersed, 
one by one, before they are treated w ith 
the tin. When the pot is filled with 
them, they are suffered to remain in it 
us long as the superlntendant thinks 
necessar)'. An hour is better than a 
shorter period. From the grease-pot 
they are removed, with the grease ad- 
liering to them, into the pot containing 
the melted tin, in whicli they are placed 
111 a vertical position 3 about three bun¬ 
dled and forty plates are usually |)ut 
into the pot at once ; and they usually 
remain in it one hour and a half; hut 
occasionally more time is retjuired to 
complete the operation. They are then 
taken out, and drained upon an iron 
grating, But, notwithstanding this, 
more metal adheres to them than is 
necessary ; this is taken off by a subse¬ 
quent process called washing, which is 
done by passing tliem through a large 
quantity of melted grain tin, which 
melts all the loose tin on tlie surface of 
the plates 5 which, when taken out of 
the wash-pot, are carefully brushed 011 
each side, with a brush of hemp made 
for the purpose. Every plate is thus 
dipped and brushed twice. The plates 
are then immersed for a short time in 
melted tallow ; and, after having the 
wire of tin which is on the lower edge 
of the plate knocked off" by a smart 
blow, when heated to a proper degree, 
tiiey are cleaned by means of bran, and 
are then fit for sale or use. Persons 
who desire further information on this 
subject, will find it in a paper in the 
15 th Number of the Journal of Science, 
by Mr. Parkes. 
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An elegant improvement' in the 8 p« 
pearance of tin-plate has been lately 
invented. It consists in washing it 
over with a weak acid, when the crys¬ 
talline texture of the tin becomes beau¬ 
tifully evident, forming an appearance 
wlncli has been called moire metallique. 
It is already in extensive use for tea- 
caddies, &c. ^:c. 

The uses of tin-plate are too nultje- 
mils to be specified. ^ 

Tinea!. See Borax. 
TINCTURE, in pharmacy, a so¬ 
lution of any substance in spirit of 
wine, by which the spirit is tinctured 
or coloured. Tinctures are made witll 
both rectified and proof spirit. For 
the method of prepaiiiig tinctures ge¬ 
nerally, see Pharmacy. The most 
inipoitant tinctures will be found midef 
the re‘>pective articles in the order of the 
alphihet. See Benzoin, Camphor, 
Peruvian Bark, IIiiubarc, &e. &c, 

TINNING, the art of covering anv 
metal with a thin coatinir of tin. Cop¬ 
per and iron are the rnelafs most com¬ 
monly tinned. 

The piincipal circiimsfances neces¬ 
sary to be attended to iy the nri of 
tinning is to have tlie snifaces of the 
metal to be tinned, peifectly clean and 
free fiom iiisl ; and aNo that the melt¬ 
ed tin be iieifectlv im tallic, and not 
covered with any allies 01 oxide. Fof 
the method of tint ing iron plates see 
tin-plate. \\’hen a small (jiiantity of 
iron only is to he tinned, it should be 
heated, and the tin rnhbtd on with a 
piece of cloth, 01 some tow, having 
first sprinkled the iron with some pow¬ 
dered resin, the ii<-e of which is to re¬ 
duce the till that mav be oxidated 5 any 
other inflatnmuble substance, oil for 
instance, will have, in some degree, the 
same effect. • 

Sheets of copper may be tinned id 
the same manner as iron plates. Cop¬ 
per boilers, sauccp.ins, and other kitch¬ 
en utensils are tinned after they are 
made. They are first scoured, and then 
made hot, and the tin rubbed on, as 
before mentioned, with lesiii. Or, after 
the interior surface is clcaiierl, it nia^ 
be rubbed over with poij’deied sal aift* 
4 K.2 
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moniac ; the vessel is then to he healed, 
and a little pitch spread over the sur¬ 
face ; a bit of tin is then rubbed over 
it, and it instantly unites with the coj - 
per, and rovers it. Nothing ought to 
lie used fortius purpose but pure grain 
tin. I3ut we are sorry to observe, lead 
is frccjuently mixed with the tin, both 
to adulterate its quality, and to make 
it lie mote easily. It is a very perni¬ 
cious prarlice,* and caimut be too se¬ 
verely leprobaied. 

To whiltn brass or topper by hoilnii’ ; 
put lh(> biass or copjiei into a pipkiii, 
with some white tartar, alum, iind gram 
till, and boil them together. 'Phe arti¬ 
cles will soon become cor'ered with a 
eoatiiig of tin, which, when well polish¬ 
ed, will look like silver. It is in this 
manner pins, and many kinds of but¬ 
tons are whitened. 

TITANIUM, a metal of a dark 
copper colour, very hard, brittle, in 
minute agglutinated grams. It tarnishes 
ill the air, and is easily oxidized by 
heat ; it then accpiires a bluish aspect; 
It detonates with nitre, and is highly 
infusible ; its spccitie gravity not de¬ 
termined. U IS found III the following 
siibstuiiee.s : 

Titanke is nearly a puie oxide of ti¬ 
tanium ; it is of a brown colour, and 
occurs embedded in qnait? and granite, 
111 primitive countries. In tins country 
it IS found at Iledgellert, m Caeriiar- 
vonslnre , and mar Killin, m Scotland. 
The Hnest speciimns aie liom the vici- 
inty of INloiit Hlane and St. (Jothard. 
Analase, vctoedrite, and oysmitc, are 
nearly of the same nature astitanite; 
they arc found m IJavaii.i, Norway, 
Swilzci land, and sit Oisans, in France. 
Menachankr, which conmms oxide of 
titaniniu, is found in Cornwall ; Ai- 
ffrine, heritu ' and Ruhlile, or S^hcne, 
arc also ores of litaiimin. 

Titanium is said to he susceptible of 
three degrees of oxulizt'inent, the i-o- 
lours of tlie oxides bemg blue, led, and 
white. It is a metal whiih has been only 
discovered about twenty years, and itt* 
qualities and uses are, as}et, not much 
known. 

I'klarh. Hee Ladk. 
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TITMOUSE, or Parus, a genus of 
birds comprehending thirty-one species, 
scattered over the globe, of which eight 
are common to our own country. 

It is a very fertile tribe, laying eight- 
teen or twenty eggs at one hatch. They 
feed on seed.s, fruits, and insects, and a 
few on flesh. They are restless, bold,and 
ciuel to l>irdsless than themselves j and 
will attack such as are three times their 
own size. The following are the chief. 

The Major, or (Jreat titmouse, has 
the head biai-k, temples white, nape 
yellow j bill, chin, and tail, black ; back 
and wings olive, lump blue-grey ; belly 
greenish yellow ; legs lead colour j 6ve 
and three (piai teis inches long j fre¬ 
quents gaidens, but builds iii woods, 
and la\.« about ten eggs, which are 
white, with rusty spots j said to be 
injurious to gaidens and orchards, by 
picking off the tender buds from trees. 
Iiiliabits Furojie, Asia, and Africa, and 
also our own eoimtrv. .Vnother variety, 
having a bill forked and crossed as in 
the /o.ria rurrkos/ra, hence it has been 
called the cro-s-lnll titmouse. 

The Coorulfus, Blue titmouse, or 
Tom-tit, has the back yellowish green, 
tail blue, bo<ly beneath white yellow ; 
four and a half im hes long ■, fiequents 
gardens like the lust, and a very mis¬ 
chievous biid J breeds in holes of walls, 
and lays fiom twelve to fouiteen small 
white eggs ; inhabits Em ope, and well 
known ill our own country. It is a 
great enemy to the annual sun-flower 
seed, destro\ing it almost always, if not 
prevented, before it is even ripe. 

The Palw'tris, or Marsh titmouse, 
has the head black, back cinerous, tem¬ 
ples white : three other varieties ; found 
in our own counlry, e.xcept one of the 
varieties, which is a native of i.ouisiuna; 
rather lai ger than the tom-tit. 

The Laudatus, or Long-tailed tit¬ 
mouse, has the tad longer than the 
bodv ; Clown white; greater wing co- 
veits lilack, lesser blown, edged with 
losy ; hve and a half inches long; very 
destructive to trees in gardens; nest 
oval, with a hole near the upper end 
for admission ; the interior of the nest 
filled with abundance of soft white 
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feathers ; eg^s from ten to seventeen or 
niorej inhabits Europe and our own 
country } called in some districts Long¬ 
tailed capon. 

The Pendulinus, or Penduline tit¬ 
mouse, frequents moist and marshy 
places, and builds a nest in the shape 
of a large purse, with an opening on 
one side, and attached to the end of 
some branch of a tree hanging over 
water; four and a half inches long; 
inhabits Europe as far as Siberia. 

The Biarmicus, or Bearded titmouse, 
is rufous, tail longer than the body, 
bead bearded ; six and a quarter inches 
long; suspends its nest between three 
reeds; inhabits Europe in marshy pla¬ 
ces, and found in our otvn country. 

The Amatorius, or Amorous tit¬ 
mouse, is blackish blue ; five and a half 
inches long ; remarkable for the great 
affection which each sex shows towards 
the other j inhabits northern Asia. 

Toad. See Frog. 

Toad Fish. See Frog Fish. 

ToadJiax. See Snap-Dragon. 

tobacco, or Nicotiana, a genus 
of plants, comprehending seven spe¬ 
cies, natives of North America, Pern, 
and China. The following are chiefly 
cultivated. 

The Frulk'osa, or Shrubb)' tobacco, 
with leaves lanceolate, slightly petioled, 
clasping the stem, which rises about five 
feet high, and is shrubby; flowers bright 
purple; a variety with white flowers; 
a iiative of China and the Cape. 

The liuslica, Common, or English 
tobacco, has the leaves smooth, alter¬ 
nate, [letioletl, ovate, and very entire ; 
stalk about three feet high; flowers 
yellow, and in small loose hunches, on 
the top of the stalks ; a native of Ame¬ 
rica, and called English tobacco from 
being the first species intioduced into 
England, and from its thriving here 
better than any other species. A \aii- 
ety with stronger stalks and leaves, and 
larger flowers. 

The Tahacum, or A’^irginian tobacco, 
bas a large, long, annual .root; stalk 
upright, strong, round, hairy, branch¬ 
ing towards the top ; about four feet 
high ; leaves numerous, large, pointed, 
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entire, veined, pale green; flowers in 
large terminal panicles ; corol divided 
into five segments, of a reddish colour; 
it blossoms in July and August; a 
native of Virginia. Two varieties ; one 
broad, the other narrow-leaved; but 
they do not differ in their medicinal 
properties. All the species may be 
jiropagated by seeds, 

Tobacco was, at one period, raised to 
a considerable extent in Yorkshire; 
but the cultivation of it, except for 
medicinal purposes, and on a small 
scale, has been long prohibited ; and 
this country, as well as the greater part 
of Europe, is chiefly supplied fiotn 
Virginia, where the plant is cultivated 
in the greatest abundance; and whert 
it is not allowed to attain its full height, 
but is toppl'd when a certain number of 
leaves is thrown out. It is cut down in 
August, and the plants are hung up in 
pairs, in sheds to dry ; after which the 
leaves are separated from the stem, 
hound lip ill bundles, and packed in the 
hogsheads m which they are exported. 
The duty on tobacco consumed in this 
country, is three shillings per pound if 
imported from British plantations, the 
United Stales, Russia, or Turkey ; 
and if fiom Spain and*Portugal five 
shillings per [lonrid. 

Tobacco in eouimerce, is known by 
various names, such as Virginia, Mary¬ 
land, coarse and fine shag, roll tobacco, 
^c. ^c. Of .smoking this drug we 
have spoken under the article Smo- 
KiNc ; it will be, therefore, wholly un¬ 
necessary to repeat what we have there 
said, here; nor need we say more rela¬ 
tive to Snuff, which is chiefly prepa¬ 
red from the dried stalks of tobacco, 
than merely to refer (o that article. 

Of lojiacco, as a medicine, it is, how¬ 
ever, necessary to make a few observa¬ 
tions. It is narcotic, emetic, duiietic, 
cathartic, and erihiire ; producing, in 
persons unaccnstomeil If smoking or 
chewing it, very seveie sickness, vomit¬ 
ing, head-ach, great debility', cold 
sweats, and sometimes even convul¬ 
sions. Such being its powers, it has 
been sometimes found useful in reliev¬ 
ing violent spasmodic constriction, ob- 
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•tioate constipation, suppression of 
urine, and some other complaints, when 
administered in the form of clysters. 
It has also been occasionally useful, 
when chewed, in allaying the pain of 
the tooth-ach ; and, in being smoked, 
it has also been sometimes of service in 
spasmodic asthma. 

An infusion of it lias also been occa¬ 
sionally applied to tlie itch and other 
cutaneous diseases; as a "unn it is too 
well known ; l;ut we advise onr leadeis 
to avoid its use, except nndei the direc¬ 
tion of an experienced medical alien- 
dant. It makes, however, a nsel'ul siiab- 
water for sheep, Ucc. See Mange. 

h’or the treatment of persons who 
have taken tobacco in excess, or by 
mistake, see PuisuNS, under the third 
division, acrid narcotics. 

TOBACCO-PIPli FlSfl, or Jis- 
tularia, a genus of tishes comprising 
three species, distinguished by a cylin¬ 
drical snout, and jaws distant fioin the 
eyes; body round, gently tapering 
from the jaws to the tail. The Tabaca- 
ria, is about a foot long, and has the 
general appearance of an eel ; inhabits 
America and Japan. The Chinensis, 
inhabits India, longer than the former. 
The Paradoxa, has the body reticulate, 
with prominent lines, colour whitish ash; 
two inches long ; inhabits Amboynu. 

TODY, or Todus, a genus of birds 
comprehending sixteen species, mostly 
inhabitants of the warmer parts of Ame¬ 
rica ; they are distinguished by a subu¬ 
late, depressed, obtuse, straight bill, 
covered at the base with bristles ; nos¬ 
trils oval, small ; feet gressorial ; the}' 
are very nearl\ allieil to the fly catchers, 
but are distinguished by their having 
the inidille and ou^er toes much con¬ 
nected, which in the fly catchers are 
divided to the base. 

'I’hc Viridis, Oi Green tody, is best 
known and moat esteemed ; size that of 
,H wren, scarcely lour inches in length ; 
bill red ; back light blue ; belly white ; 
thri^at and sides a beautiful rose colour ; 
the upper parts of the body are greeu 
in tlje female, in the male blue. Claws 
long, hooked, and adapted for scooping 
out a hole in the ground, where it takes 
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up its abode and builds its neit; eggs 
grey, with deep yellow spots ; this spe- 
ciesis called in St. Domingo the Ground 
parakeet. 

Toes. See Chilblains, Corns, 
and Feet. 

TOISE, a Fiench measure, contain¬ 
ing six feel, or a fathom. 

TOKAY, a wine made at Tokay, in 
IJnnirary. 

T() 1 /ERATION, permission given 
to ilmt which is not approved. This 
term is most usually aiiplied to the 
speculative opinions held by mankind ; 
and chiefly to those which relate to re¬ 
ligion. It IS a term, however, which 
the wise and truly benevolent never 
ought to Use : because when certain 
opimoiis are tolerated, there is an as¬ 
sumption on the part of the persons 
who tolerate them, that the opinions 
which they hold are indisputably true, 
and that the opinions which are permit¬ 
ted or tolerated are false. Now nothing 
can be more injurious to the progress of 
truth than such assumptions. As we 
have stated under our article Bigotry, 
belief is not an object of the will, and, 
therefore, to restrain or impede specu¬ 
lative opinion by such assumptions and 
tolerations, is exceedingly unjust. Every 
individual has as much riglit to hold 
any particular opinion as another, how 
different soever that opinion may be 
from the opinion of the majority of any 
community ; and to deprive any indi¬ 
vidual of such cotnmniiity of any civil 
privileges, merely for such difference in 
opinion, which he cannot avoid, is just 
as wise as it would be to punish him for 
being only of a certain height in stature, 
or of a particular coinplcMOU. Besides, 
in most European conimunilies, the 
terra toleration has been applied to veiy 
different sentiments : thus in countries 
where Roman catholics are numerous, 
they are said to tolerate protestants; 
and protestaiits tolerate Roman catho¬ 
lics where protestaiits are the iniwl iin- 
iiUTous; and so of other sects. Surely 
these contradictions evince the impro¬ 
priety of the distinctions which are too 
often made in society, and the privileges 
granted or refused, in consequence of 
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an assumed right of toleratitjg opinions 
Only of a certain kind. The possession 
and promulgation of opinion are mat¬ 
ters of right; and that community 
which gives the greatest latitude to such 
possession and promulgation has al* 
ways prospered most. The collision of 
uiiiids never fails to improve our moral 
and social well being. Uniformity 
of opinion amongst mankind, particu¬ 
larly on speculative subjects, cannot 
be expected ; an attempt to compel uni¬ 
formity by positive laws, or by withhold¬ 
ing civil privileges, may make men hy¬ 
pocrites, and the mind a stagnant pool, 
but it is manifestly injurious to the 
best interests of the hunjan rate. 

Tolu. See Balsam of Tolu, and 
the next article. 

TOLU-TREE, or Toluifera, in bo¬ 
tany, a genus consisting of one species 
only, the balsaiuum, or Balsam of Tolu- 
tree j it is branched, and of a large size; 
the leaves are alternate, elliptical, en- 
tiie, pointed, and of alight green colour-, 
Howers in lateral clusters ; fruit a round 
berry ; a native of South America, and 
glowing behind Carthagena, in ihe pro¬ 
vince of Tolu : the balsam of Tolu is 
obtained from incisions of the bark, 
which flows freely in hot weatlier. See 
Balsam of Tolu. 

Tom-tit. Sec Titmouse. 

TON, a weight consisting of twenty 
hundred weight, or two thousand two 
hundred and forty poundsavoirdupoise, 
a ton of timber is forty cubic feet. For 
tun a measure, see Tun. 

TONGUE, or Lingua, in anatomy, 
a soft, fleshy viscus, very moveable in 
every direction, situated in the interior 
cavity of the mouth, and constituting 
the organ of taste. Its use is for chew¬ 
ing, swallowing, sucking, speaking, and 
tasting. 

The stale of the tongue is frequently 
an index pointing out the state of the 
stomach, as well as the febrile state of 
the whole system. The tongue in sound 
health should be moderately moist, and 
of a reddish or flesh colour. When it 
is dry and white, or when dark coloured, 
or has coloured streaks on its surface, 
we may be quite certain that all the 
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functions, and particularly the stomach, 
are not going on well. In most dys¬ 
peptic complaints the tongue has some 
diseased indication ; a dry, white, and 
parched tongue, is a symptom, amongst 
others, of inflammatory fever. 

Sometimes the Jramum, or ligament 
beneath the tongue, extends to the point 
of it and ties it down ; whereas, in the 
natural state, it ends about one-fourth 
of an inch further back. When this is 
the case a surgical opefatioii is neces¬ 
sary, which, of course, a surgeon should 
be called in to perform; tlie earlier this 
is performed on the sucking child, per¬ 
haps, the better. 

The tongue is liable to tumours and 
ulcers ; one of the chief of these is called 
ranula, which is a swelling under the 
tongue, containing, sometimes, matter 
like synovia, sometimes a fatty matter, 
now and then stony concretions, but 
most commonly a fluid like saliva ; the 
best mode of treatment is to lay the tu¬ 
mour freely open, and evacuate its con¬ 
tents, completely washing the cavity 
with any mild fluid, as milk and water; 
if the soie be difli«.'iilt to heal, tincture 
of bark, or other astringent?, maybe 
used. A surgeon ouglit, however, to 
he consulted. 

When ulcers are caused by the sharp 
edges of the teeth, these should be filed 
off, or the teeth extracted. Simple 
tincture of myrrh is an application pe¬ 
culiarly well adapted for the use of many 
ulcers of the mouth and gums. It may 
be applied on lint, or as a gargle. 

TONICS, medicines which increase 
the tone of the muscular fibre. In other 
words stimulants of a certain order: 
bark, gentian, chamomile flowers, and 
many preparations of iron are tonics. 

TONSILS, vulgarly called almonds, 
in anatomy, two oblong, suboval, sali- 
vaiy glands, situated <vi each side of the 
fauces, at the entrance of the throat, 
and opening into the cavity of the mouth 
by twelve or more large excretory ducts, 
by which saliva is conveyed for lubri¬ 
cating the mouth, o(‘bophagus. See. 

The tonsils are very liable to enlarge¬ 
ment and swelling, sometimes to such a 
degree as to threutea euflocation. In 
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t]j|« cue relief can only be obtained by 
an operation. In 6ore>throat these (;lai)ds 
are chiefly affected. See Sore-Throat. 
An indolent hard tumour on the&e friands 
coiuetiaoes occurs; they have In en 
thought scirrhous^ but this is douhtfnl. 
When they impede swallowing or respi¬ 
ration, they should be exlirpateil, which 
they may be by ligature, by the expe¬ 
rienced surgeon, with perfect safety. 

, Tooth, See Teeth and Tkethinc. 

TOOTH-ACH, or Odontalgia, a 
painful and distressing disease, too well 
known to need description. 

It is sometimes merely a rheumatic 
affection, arising from exposure to cold, 
but more conjmonly from a carious 
tooth. It is also a symptom of preg¬ 
nancy, and takes place in some nervous 
disorders ; it attacks persons of all ages 
having teeth, but it is most frequent in 
young persons. It also most frequently 
attacks the molares, or grinders ; more 
rarely the incisor teeth. 

The remedies which have been recom¬ 
mended for the tooth-ach arc almost in¬ 
numerable; but few, if any, have been 
found to answer the purpose. When 
the affection is purely rheumatic, a blis¬ 
ter beliind the ear is the best remedy; 
but when it proceeds fiom a carious 
tooth, which will bear the force neces¬ 
sary to be used for its extraction by a 
proper instrument, extraction by a care¬ 
ful surgeon is theinosteffeelual remedy. 
The writer of this has, perhafis, suffered 
as mucli from the tooth-ach as any hu¬ 
man being, and has, periiaps, tried as 
many remedies, hut he never found one 
that invariably succeeded in relieving 
the pain. Camphor, opium, oil of 
cloves, oil of origanum, and numerous 
other essential oils, have been occasion¬ 
ally of service ; he found, howe’.»er, most 
relief from oil of nutmegs ; and some¬ 
times a piece of nutmeg itself stuffed 
into the tooth has considerably miti¬ 
gated the torment. I’ellitory of Sfiain 
bus lieen recommended to he chewed, 
to also has ginger; and a ginger poul¬ 
tice applied outside the cheek, has had 
its advocates; the pained part has also 
been recommended to be touched with 
hot iron, or with o 1 of vitriol., in order 
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to destroy the aching nenre. Strong 
nitric acid, diluted with three or four 
times its weight of spirit of wine, has 
also been introduced by a little cotton 
into the hollow of the tooth. Although 
opium has been strongly reiommended 
to be stuffed into the hollow of the 
tooth, we have never found it of the 
least service when thus applied ; but 
taken into the stomach in moderate 
(loses, just before going to bed, it has 
freijuently procured a comfortable 
night. In some cases matter will be 
fiirmed beneath the tooth, and more es¬ 
pecially so when the tooth is carious, at 
which time the gums generally swell : 
the best application is toasted figs. But 
to he effectual they should be applied 
for many hours, or a day or two, and 
renewed every four or six hours ; they 
will produce considerable pain, but 
their ultimately good effects need 
scarcely be doubted. 

In the tooth-ach the bowels should 
be moderately relaxed ; and if there he 
a disposition to inflammatory fever, u 
few ouiioes of blood may he advantage¬ 
ously taken away, lii some habits we 
have no doubt of the teiuleiic\ of sn^ar 
and sweet substances lo produce caries 
of the teeth,and consequently tooth-ncli; 
they should, therefore, be molded. 

Clfanliness is, undoubtedly, one of 
the best preventives of this disease. The 
teeth ought to be cleaned, at least, once 
a day will) a Imish, (See Bausii, ) and 
tooth powder, and afleiwards rinsed well 
with cold water. See the following ar¬ 
ticle. 

1 OOTH-POWDER, a powdei used 
for r lcansiiig theteeth, Vanousiiostiiirns 
have been sold under this name. One 
of the best tootli-fiowders is powdeud 
charcoal, or prepared chalk ; or a inix- 
tnie of both ; but if this should be ob¬ 
jected to, the following makes, we be¬ 
lieve, one of the best, as well as the most 
elegant tooth-powders with which we are 
acquainted : take of powdeied cream of 
taitar, Peruvian baik, and myrrh, of 
each equal parts ; mix them. If it be 
desired of a redder colour, a small por- 
of powdered holearmenic may beadded; 
and if more scented, the addition of a 
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•mall quantity of orris root in powder, 
will effectually answer the purpose. 

TOOTH-ACH-TREE, or AW 
thoxylum, a genus consisting of two 
species: the tri/oliahim, a Chinese 
shrub; and the ctava IJeirulis, a native 
of Jamaica. 

TOOTH-SHELL, or JJentalium, a 
genus of univalve testaceous worms, 
consisting of twentj-two species, mostly 
inhabiting the seas of Europe and In¬ 
dia ; two of them found on our own 
coasts; and aboi.t five or six known 
only from fossile specimens. The shell 
is tubular, with an undivided cavity 
open at both ends, and commonly white 
and green, and either ribbed, striated, 
or dotted ; those on our own coast are 
the eulalis, with a white shell, leddish 
or pale yellow ; and the mpcrforatvmy 
having a minute white shell, found at 
Sandwich. A still smaller size is the mi- 
nutum, inhaliiting the Mediterranean. 

TOOTH WORT, or Dentaria, a 
genus comprehending seven species, all 
European plants; one the buHifcra, 
with lower leaves pinnate, the upper 
simple, found in the retired shady parts 
of our own fields; the root was formerly 
esteemed, prepared in a variety of ways 
for the tooth-ach, arising from caries. 

Topaz. See Gk.m. 

Tope. See Shark. 

Torch thistle. See Cactus. 

TORMENTIL, SEPTFoir,,or Tor- 
mentilla, a genus of plains consisting 
of two species, both coinmon to our own 
hedges; these are the reptunx. or Creep¬ 
ing tormeiitil, with a prostrate simple 
stem, and leaves on foot-slalks ; and 
the crccta, or Upright tormentil, with 
an ascending branched stem, and ses¬ 
sile leaves. The root of this last is a 
powerful astringent; and contains, it 
is said, except galls and catechu, more 
tannin than any other vegetable. It 
nas been employed occasionally in in- 
termittents, and diarrhoeas. It is also 
recommended to be used in the form 
iu ulcerations of the tongue 
and mouth, and spongy gums. It may 
be given in substance or decoction. 
The doge of the powdered root is fwm 
half a drachm to a drachm. Of the 
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decoction, made by boiling one drachm 
of the root in a pint and a half of wa¬ 
ter until reduced to one pint, oneffuid- 
ouiice may be given thrice a day. 

Tlie root has been occasionally sub¬ 
stituted for oak bark, in tanning. 

Torpedo. See Ray. 

Tor.sk. See Cod. 

Tortoise, or Testudo^ a genus 
of amphibious reptiles consisting of 
thirty-five species, scattered over the 
globe. They are distingbished by hav¬ 
ing the body tailed, covered above with 
a bony or coriaceous shell, or scales; 
upper jaw inclosing the lower like the 
lid of a box. They are thus subdivid¬ 
ed :—Legs fin-shaped, the foremost 
longer than tlie re»t; constituting the 
tribe of marine turtles ; four species.— 
Feet palmate; shell joined to the chest 
by a membrane, and propped on each 
side in the middle, by two processes of 
the rest; these include the tribe of liiaer 
turtles. —Feet clavate, clawed ; shell 
convex, joined to the chest by bony 
commissures; these are the tribe of 
land tortoises. 

This is a very fertile genus, and, 
in the egg state, they are the prey of 
many ravenous animals. They feed on 
worms ; the marine ones on sea-weeds, 
and, when tamed, will eat almost any 
thing. They are extremely slow in 
their motions, and in copulation fre- 
(jueiitly adhere a month together. They 
cun exist a long time in noxious air ; 
and they are so tenacious of life, that 
if the head be cut off', or the chest 
opened, they will live several days. The 
land tribe are torpid during winter. 

The following are specimens of the 
marine turtles. 

The Mydgs, or Gre%n turtle, has the 
fore-feet two-clawed; hind feet solitary; 
shell oval, colour dull palish brown : — 
four other varieties:—witli claws point¬ 
ed, one on each footwith beak like 
the Ivill of a goose;—with beak like 
the bill of a fowlwith plate of the 
shell very large. 

The Green turtle is so named, not 
from its exterior colour, but from the 
green tinge which its fat frequently ex¬ 
hibits when the animal is taken in the 
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highest degree of perfection ; it is one of 
the largest of the genus, often measuring 
above five feet in length, and weighing 
more than five or six hundred pounds. A 
native of the West Indies 5 flesh esteem¬ 
ed a dainty. It has been occasionally 
taken on the coast of France. They 
lay their eggs, (many hundreds,) which 
are about the size of tennis balls, and 
covered with a smooth parchment-like 
skin, in holes which they dig in the 
sand above liigh-water mark, and which 
are hatched by the sun in about three 
weeks. 

The Caretta, or Loggerhead turtle, 
has the plates of the back gibbous be¬ 
hind 5 fore and hind feet two-clawed. 
In its general appearance this species 
most resembles the preceding; but is 
distinguished by the superior size of 
the head, the proportional breadth of 
the shell, and its deeper and more varie¬ 
gated colours. It inhabits the West 
Indies, and is found also in the Medi¬ 
terranean, particularly about the coasts 
of Italy and Sicily. Flesh coarse and 
rank. It is a bold and dangerous animal. 

The Imbricatay or Hawk’s bill turtle. 


required; and where it is necessary 
that pieces should be joined, so as to 
compose a surface of considerable ex¬ 
tent, the edges of the respective pieces 
are first scraped or thinned, and being 
laid over each other, during their heat¬ 
ed state, are committed to a strong 
press, by which means they are joined, 
or agglutinated. 

The following belong to the river 
turtles. 

The Ferox has a cartilaginous oval 
shell, and three-clawed feet; twenty 
inches long, fourteen broad about se¬ 
venty pounds weight 5 flesh very deli¬ 
cate ; fierce, and defends itself by bit¬ 
ing ; inhabits the rivers of South Ame- 
nca. 

Tlie Lutnria, or Mud tortoise, has 
the shell flattisli, tail half as long as 
the body. Another variety with a tu¬ 
bular, and a third with a campanulate 
shell: seven or eight inches lon^, three 
or four broad ; like other tortoises ut¬ 
ters a kind of broken or interrupted 
hiss ; inhabits lakes on the banks of 
the Tanais, Volga, Ural, other Indian 
and Eastern rivers, and said also to be 


is named imbricata from the scales of found in the Southern p”ovinces of 
the shell lapping over each other at France. Lays its eggs on land, and 
their extremities, like tiles in the roof may be rendered domestic and useful 
of a building. The fore-legs of this in gardens, but is very troublesome in 
species are longer than the rest of the fish-ponds, wounding and devouring 
tribe ; and it is said that, when turned fishes. 

or laid on its back, by their assistance The Pennsylvanica has the fore-feet 
the animal can recover its natural posi- five - clawed j hind-feet four-clawed ; 
tion, which no other turtle can do. Its tail tipt with a sharp horn ; smells of 
general length is about three feet; but musk ; inhabits stagnant water of Peun- 
it occurs sometimes five feet long, and sylvania. 

occasionally weighs 500 lbs. It is found The following belong to the land 
in the Asiatic and American seas ; and tortoises. 

Boraetirnes also in the Mediterranean. Tlie Grccca, or Common tortoise, has 


The flesh in no estimation as food, but 
its covering, or shell, furnishes the 
Tortoise Shell of commerce, so 
well known, and used for various pur¬ 
poses. 

In order to bring tortoise shell into 
the particular form required, on the 
part of the artist, it is steeped in boil¬ 
ing water till it has acquired a proper 
degree of softness, and immediately 
afterwards committed to the pressure of 
a strong metallic mould, of the figure 
134 $ 


the feet subdigitate; shell gibbous 
behind ; body tailed ; six and a half 
inches long ; four pounds weight; shell 
oval j plate very convex, and with the 
skin variegated black and yellow ; in¬ 
habits Africa and Sardinia ; the Greeks 
are very fond of its flesh and eggs, and 
drink its blood ; lays from four to five 
white eggs, size of a pigeon’s j hides 
under ground in September,and emerg¬ 
es in February, 

The Pusilla has the feet subdigitatei 
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«hell hemispheric ; when tame eats any 
thing offered to it, except milk or ani¬ 
mal food ; abstains from food in winter, 
and does not go into the water; very 
slow of motion j inhabits the Cape. 

Tortoise shell. See the preceding 
article. 

TOUCAN, or Rampastos, a genus 
of birds consisting of seventeen species, 
distinguished by an enormous bill, 
which 1ms a most grotesque appearance, 
being something like the shape of a 
musk with a large and Iona: nose, con¬ 
structed to surprise and frighten chil¬ 
dren 5 the tongue is not less singular 
than the bill; it exactly resembles a 
feather shut up in a large case. The 
whole of this tribe build in the holes 
of trees, which have been scoofied out 
by the wood-pecker ; they lay only two 
eggs ; they are spread over' all the warm 
parts of America, and being very sensi¬ 
ble to cold, never quit it. They feed 
jrrincipally ufion the fruit of the palm- 
tree, and swallow their food whole. The 
following are the chief: The tucavus, 
or Yellow-breasted toucan, is blackish ; 
abdominal band, vent, and rump yel¬ 
low ; cheeks, chin, and neck orange; 
nineteen inches long; feeds upon pep¬ 
per, as do several otl.er species of the 
genus; inhabits Soulh America; the 
natives of Cayenne glue the skin and 
feathers of the neck of this bird, upon 
their cheeks, by way of ornament. The 
viridis, or Green toucan, is green, belly 
yellow, rump red; inhabits like the 
last; bill not so enormous us some of 
the other species. 

Touch. See Feeling, Skin, &c. 

Touch-me-not. See Balsamine. 

Touchstone. See Gold. 
Touchwood, rotten wood,spunk 
and agaric, which easily catclies fire. 
The most infiamtnable touchwoods are 
the different species of the fungus called 
Boletus, or s\}unk. See Spunk. It is 
with some of these species that the 
touchwood tinder hoses are furiiished. 

Tourmaline. See ScHORL. 
TOURNEFORTIA, a genus of 
plants consisting of eleven species, na¬ 
tives of the West Indies or South Ame¬ 
rica. The following are cultivated: 
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the hmiilmima, or Hairy,—the volabi- 
lis, or Climbing,—the foetidissima, or 
Fetid, — the humilis, or Dwarf,—the 
ar^entea, or Silvery,—the cymosa, or 
Broad-leaved, and the svffruticosa, of 
Hoary-leaved touriiefortia. These are 
all stove plants, and are to be propa¬ 
gated by seeds obtained from their obi- 
tural soil. 

TOURNIQUET, an instrument 
used in surgery for stopping the flow 
of blood into or from wounds in a 
limb. 

This instrument is used in the am¬ 
putation of limbs, and also to compress 
the blood vessels, and prevent its effu¬ 
sion from wounded parts. It may, 
therefore, be sometimes of service in 
family practice, and on other occasions 
of sudden accidents, when a surgeon is 
not at hand. 

The manner of using it is as follows ; 
let a cushion of three inches in length 
by one inch and a half in diameter, be 
prepared of a linen roller, tolerably 
firm, but not so hard as to render pres¬ 
sure produced by it very (ntitiful. This 
being placed upon the course of the 
principal artery of the limb, is to be 
firmly secured in that situation by one 
or two turns of a circular roller, of the 
same breadth with the cushion itself. 
The instrument, with the strap con¬ 
nected with it, being now placed upon 
the limb, with the handle of the screu' 
on the opposite side of the mtmber to 
the cushion upon the artery, th^ strap 
is to be carried round the limb, direct¬ 
ly over the cushion, and to be firmly 
connected on the other side of the buc¬ 
kle. In thus connecting the etrap and 
buckle together, it ought to be done 
with great •firmness, so that the screw 
may operate most advantageously ; tuw] 
so tljat a single turn of jhe screw may 
be sufficient for putting an entire si:op 
to the circulation of the blood in tJte 
limb. 

Another method of using the tonr- 
iiiquet on the lower i‘xtremiti«'s is thus : 
after firovidinga hard roilol linen liann- 
age, al»ont 4 or 6 inches in width, aiut 
.3 in thickness, and also a smooth Imaul 
‘J inches long, 3 widit, and f of an inch 
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thick, witn tne sides and ends squared 
at right angles; the roller is to be plac¬ 
ed mid-way in the ham, on the under 
side of the knee-joint; the leg being 
extended in a straight line. Next, the 
piece of board must be laid over the 
roller, which is to act as a pad of com¬ 
pression on the artery, which extends 
i 'rom the ham over the hollow of the 

I cnee; the length of the board running 
( !ro88-wa}8, and projecting on the knee 
j oint on each side. The girth of the tour- 

II i(|uet is now to be passed round the 
k nee, above, (not upon) the knee-pan, 
H nd over the projecting ends of the 
b Orfrd. 'I'he screw should rest at tiie 
u pper part of the limb and the knee- 
I an, having also a pad interposed be- 
t ween it and the skin. This mode of 
< ompressing the popliteal artery allows 
t he arterial rireulatiun to proceed uiiin- 
t «rruptedly through the lateral branch- 
i i)g vessels; the large superficial veins 
I aie not disturbed, and the limb remains 

in the same state as if the artery alone 
had been tied. In all cases of profuse 
haemorrhages, where there is a chance 
«f saving the limb, in gun-shot wounds, 
compound fractures, and bleedings 
after amputation below the knee, this 
I method of applyinsf the tourniquet is 
generally to be preferred. 

TOWER MUSTARD, or Turritis, 
a genus of plants cuusistiiig of eight 
species, chiefly natives of Europe, one 
or two of America; two, the g/ahra, 
Smooth, or Tower wort,—and the Air- 
sutn, comnDon to our own pastures and 
rocks. The ta#te of the giiAru resem¬ 
bles cresses; it affords food for cattle, 
itid the flowers are visited by bees. 

Toxirarh. b’Ve Upas. 

Toxifodmilrori. See Si;MAcn. 

I'RACHEA, in anatomy, the wind- 
p.iipe. It is a_cartilaginous and mem¬ 
branous canal, tlnough which tliu air 
posses into and fiom the lungs. Its 
tapper part, whirli is called the larynx, 
'IS conriposed of live cartilages. The 
uppermost and iimallest of these carti¬ 
lages is placed over the glottis, or 
mouth of the laiynx, and is called epi¬ 
glottis, as closi. i j; the passage to the 
lungs in the act ut swallowing. From 
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the larynx the canal takes the name of 
trachea, or aspera arteria, and it extends 
from thence down to as far as the fourth 
or fifth vertebrm of the back, when it 
divides into two branches, which are the 
right and left bronchuil tube. Each 
of these bronchia spreads through the 
substance of that lobe of the lungs, to 
which it is distributed by an infinite 
number of branches, which are formed 
of cartilages, separated from each other, 
like those of the trachea, by an inter¬ 
vening membranous and ligameiitaiy 
substance. See Lungs. 

The complaint called the croup con¬ 
sists in an affection of this organ. See 
Clio UP. » 

Tragacanih. See Gum and Milk 
Vktch. 

TRADE, a specific term including 
most of the smaller ramifications of 
commerce, and particularly those cal¬ 
led handicrafts. It is, however, some¬ 
times considered as synonymous with 
commerce. 

An opinion that trade is derogatory 
to the iharacter of a geiitleman, is very 
general among pet sons «lio are in the 
habit of contemplating only one side 
of the picture of human nature; and 
it ninst be admitted tliat tlie mere 
tradesman, confined to one piiisiiit, and 
never travelling out of it, is very often 
confined in his views, and ignorant of 
the grand social niovcinents around 
him j but the oider of tiadesnien of 
the nineteenth centnrv consists of ma¬ 
ny persons of a very different cast; men 
who aie not only well acquainted witli 
htimaii nature, but who think and act 
from the most liheral and enlightened 
principles ; and, thanks to the more ge¬ 
neral diffusion of letters, and the puhlu' 
press, who aie, in this metropolis, .and 
other parts of the empire, some of the 
most steady, stable, consistent, and well- 
informed members of the comninnity. 
Theempireof ignorance is rapidly giving 
way to theempireof mind; and mere 
learning, w hich is only a part oft he means 
for establishing that empire, is not 
again likely to be mistaken for the end, 
as in many past ages, and by some per¬ 
sons of the present, it has too common- 
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1y been. Mankind have now learnt to 
ineasiiie all talent by the best of stand¬ 
ards., Utility ; cons dered in this view, 
surely trade l)as its utilities, and those 
of no triflin'; kiml. See Commlrcl. 

TRAIN OIL, a term applied to se¬ 
veral kinds of fish oil, chiefly cod oil, 
and inferior whale oil. See Cod. 

Transjilaiitiition. See Plantation, 
and I'lantinu. 

TRAP, in mineralogy, a term ap¬ 
plied to an important series of rocks ; 
the term trap is Swedish, and sij;niGes 
si air; lltey include ^refnslune, basalt, 
aini/gda/oid, and loitdsUme. 

iinen stone is a compound of horn¬ 
blende and felspar. Basalt is always a 
homo^encons lock, and abounds in 
black oxide of iron. See Hasalt. Gteen- 
Stoue is met with in many parts of En¬ 
gland, immediately upon gianite and 
primary rocks, breaking into larf;e 
blocks and masses of a very inebular 
appearance j it is seen in this state at 
the Lizard Point in Cornwall. 

Travellers' Joy. See Clematis. 

TRAVELLING. It is scarcely ne¬ 
cessary after what we have so oflen in¬ 
sisted upon in the pieceding parts of 
Our work to remind the reader that 
Presence of mind is one of the most 
important assistants in remedy injj those 
accidents which arise in travel I mi;, whe¬ 
ther it be in a coach, in any other ve¬ 
hicle, or on hoiseback. 

In travelling; by stage coaches, or 
ciKichesof any kind, it should never he 
forgotten, that the inside of the vehicle, 
in most accidents, is by far the securest 
place. That although we cannot often 
exercise coiitioul over the driver of a 
stage coiicli, his horses, or the method in 
which the coach is loaded, yet it will be 
a patt of wisdom, if an opportunity of¬ 
fers, to observe the state of the wheels, 
the linch-piiis, the horses, and whether 
they are restive or not, ihe method in 
which the coach is loaded, he. he. and, 
if any gross impropriety presents itself, 
to call attention to the proper persons 
before we proceed on our journey ; but 
if this cannot be done, or be not attend¬ 
ed to, our knowledge of tlie state of 
the horses, the vehicle, and of the dis- 
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position of tlie coachman, may be of 
great service to us, should afterwards, 
any accident happen. If the coach, 
or any other carriage, should be our 
own, nothing ought to exempt us from 
being assured, by [lersoual inspection, 
that every thing relative to both horse, 
harness, and carnage, is adjusted, and 
in a proper state for a journey'. 

When you are going to ride on horse“ 
AacA*, before yon mount, the trappings 
of your liorse should b*e carelully' ex¬ 
amined, in order lo see whether thii 
bndle, giitlis, and stirrups be safe, unci 
well Gxed, and the animal pioperlyr 
shod; and if, during your Journey, the 
horse should get unexpectedly lame, 
you should immediately alight, and 
esiumne all his feet ; jierhaps a shoe is 
become loose, or a stone has been jam¬ 
med between the shoe and the frog. 
The stone, of course, should be imme¬ 
diately removed; and the shoe fasteued 
atthetirst blacksmith’s. 

Ill riding lioises, and driving car¬ 
riages, it should always be a rule, not to 
ride or drive with a slack rein, although a 
very tight reui is not to be recommended. 

If 10 driving a gig, or other vehicle, 
the horse should luii away, and >ou 
should deem it necessary to quitthe car¬ 
riage, whilst it IS 111 motion, you ought 
not to leap forwaid from the front ; nor 
is it advisable to jump out from the 
side; but, if it be possible, leap out 
behind, taking care not to lean too 
forward : this is by far the safest me¬ 
thod. 

Should you meet with a restive horse, 
which runs backward with your vehicle, 
do not hold inm by the head but lay 
hold of one of the spokes of the wheel 
behind, which is Vlie most effectual 
check. 

}Vith respect to providing great 
coats, umbrellas, &c., when you are 
going a long journey, and are to be ex¬ 
posed to the weather, whatever may be 
its present appearance, it is advisable 
to be provided against the worst; for 
although heavy clothing be an incum¬ 
brance to the [ledestrian, to a person 
sitting even in, or on a carriage, except 
in very warm weather, they are gene- 
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rally necessary to retain the body in 

comfortable warmth. 

Traoelimg on foot may not seem to 
require any precautions. But even 
here some will be found useful. In 
setting out upon along walk, it is 
always most advisable to begin to walk 
slowly, and increase the motion by de¬ 
grees, more especially should this me¬ 
thod be adopted if the person is not used 
to much walking, or if the walk be taken 
Hoon after risiifg in the morning or after 
long sitting. By these means the mus¬ 
cles will gradually, and with less pain, 
be accommodated to an increased action. 
In travelling on foot, precaution should 
be taken never to drink weak and cold 
liquors, nor cold water, when the body 
is exceedingly hot; nor should the pe¬ 
destrian, warmed with walking, lie down 
at any time on the ground ; neither in 
the sun nor in the shade. Thirst is per¬ 
haps most efi’ectually quenched by eat¬ 
ing small portions of fresli fruit, with a 
morsel of bread, or with very weak 
spirit and water. Travellers on foot 
should wear a flannel waistcoat next the 
skin; and they should avoid damp beds 
and evening dew, particularly after a 
free perspiration. 

We have described the method of 
treating feet blistered from walking, 
under the article Foot. If the feet 
are merely inflamed, without being 
blistered, they may be washed with 
luke-warm,or milk-warm water on going 
to bed j but hot water is decidedly in¬ 
jurious. 

In travelling, the mischiefs aiising 
from cold are sometimes great; the ge¬ 
neral management of persons affected 
by cold, will be found under Cold ; 
but it may be useful heie to mention, 
that when riding in extremely cold 
weather, m order to keep the extremi¬ 
ties warm, and especially the feet, not 
only should proper clothing, such as 
worsted gloves and stockings, be worn, 
avoiding tight boots and shoes; but 
the limbs should be kept as much as 
possible in motion. When the situa¬ 
tion is too conflned to allow the feet to 
be moved freely, and two or more per¬ 
sons are exposed together, as on a coach, 
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it is advisable that they should place tlietr 
feet, without shoes, against each others 
breasts. It is also of the highest conse¬ 
quence, whilst abroad, to guard against 
drowsiness in very cold weather, which 
may be followed by the sleep of death, 
if you so far yield us to lie down exposed 
to the piercing air. If, however, acci¬ 
dent should place the traveller in such 
a situation, and there be snow, the body 
should be covered as much as possible 
with it, leaving only an opening suffi¬ 
cient for breathing fresh air. 

Before proceeding on a journey, 
where much cold may be anticipated, a 
moderate dose of brandy and water may 
be of service ; of course it should not be 
.sufficient to produce intoxication ; but 
immediately after a journey of this kind, 
if the body be generally very cold, 
strong liquors are highly improper j 
cold water is much better. If any parts 
of the bod)' be benumbed with cold, 
they should be rubbed with cold water 
or with snow j and be brought to their 
usual heat, not suddenly, but by de¬ 
grees, A brisk walk, if the person be 
capable of it, will also be useful, till the 
body IS become warm by moie gradual 
means. But hot rooms and all tires 
should be, in such states, most carefully 
avoided. See Catarrh. 

Treacle. See Sugar. 

Treacle mustard. See Shepherd’s 
Purse. 

Tree. See Plantation, and Tim¬ 
ber. 

TREE-CELANDINE, or Boc- 
conia, a genus of plants consisting of 
two species, the frutescens, a Mexican 
and Jamaica shrub, with a smooth white 
bark, oblong siiious leaves, and ter¬ 
minal racemes ; and the Cordata, sup¬ 
posed to be imported from China, wiwi 
heart-shaped leaves, and panicle with 
simple branches. 

Tree frog. See Frog. 

TREE OF LIFE, Arbor Vitjs, 
or Thuja, a genus of plants, consisting 
of four species, of which the two fol¬ 
lowing are cultivated. 

The Occidentalis, or American Arbor 
vitae, with a trunk strong and woody, 
rising to the height of forty feet; the 
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branches are produced irregularly on 
every side, almost horizontally, the 
young shoots frequently hanging down; 
the male flowers grow in long aments j 
between these the females are collected 
in the form of cones j a native of Siberia 
and Canada, Two other varieties, 
called the American sweet scented, and 
variegated leaved arbor vitae. 

The Orie7tlalis, or Chinese Arbor 
vita?, has the cones spreading every way, 
with sharp scales ; bunches erect; leaves 
brijihter "reen, and the cones much 
larger than the last; they are also a 
beautiful grey colour; a native of Ja¬ 
pan and China. I'hey may both be in¬ 
creased by seeds, la\crs, and cuttings; 
the seeds should be obtained from 
abroad ; the layers made from the shoots 
of one or two years’ growth ; and the 
cuttingsfrom the stiongest young shoots 
of the same age. 

Tree trefoil. See Laburnum. 

Trefoil. See C l-ov ek. 

Trefoil moon. See LuceRN, 

Tiefoil shruhhy. See Ptelea. 

TREMOLITE, a genus of cah'are* 
ous earths ; it is of various colours, 
while, gicyish, &c.and consists of silica, 
lime, magnesia, and a small portion of 
oxide of iron. It is hardish, shining, 
and brittle, and emits a phosphores¬ 
cent light in the dark, when struck or 
rubbed. It is found in Mount Tremola 
in Switzerland, and also in Scotland. 

Trial. See Jury and Prison. 

TRlCHlCRE, or Trichiurus, a ge¬ 
nus of fishes consisting of two species, 
distinguished by a compressed ensifoiin 
body ; subulate tail ; Unless. The 
Upturns, or Silver trichiiire, inhabits 
the fresh wateis of South America, has 
the lower jaw longer than the upper; 
body naked, entirely silvery ; three and 
a half feet long ; very voracious, swims 
rapidly, frequently .eaping into boats 
as they pass by. The Indicus, or In¬ 
dian trichiure, has the jaws unequal; 
colour brown, spotted; teeth minute ; 
it is in a small degree electrical; inha¬ 
bits the Indian ocean. 

TRICHOMANES, a genus of ferns 
consisting of twenty-eight species,mpstiy 
exotics ; a fev; with simple, the greater 
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number witli compound fronds, except 
the following: the pyxidiferus, or Cup 
trichomanes, found among stones in 
wet grounds; the Tunbifoensis, or Tun¬ 
bridge trichomanes, found in the fis¬ 
sures of moist rocks in Wales and 
Scotland. 

TRICHON EM A, a genus of plants, 
consisting of four species, the Emicu 
atum, the Rosenm, the Caulescens, and 
the Pudicum; tlie corols all agree in 
every respect except the colour; the 
most beautiful is the caulescens, a native 
of the Cape, 

TRILLIUM, a genus of plants 
consisting of three species, the calyx 
threc-leaved, corol three-petalled ; berry 
superior, (hree-celled ; all of which are 
cultivated : they arc thus named,—the 
cernum, or Drooping, the erectum, or 
Upright, the sessile, or Sessile-flowered 
trilliuni; they are all American plants, 
with d.irk red purple flowers, and may 
be easily propagated by seeds, and ex¬ 
posed to the climate of onr own coun- 
tr\, being hardy jieieiinials, 

'trinity. Herb Trinity, He- 

PATicA, or Anemone hepatica, a plant 
well known in our gardens, and flower¬ 
ing III March. It is pereniflal, a native 
of Gerniaiiv, and may be propagated by 
parting the roots. It was formerly in 
the materia inedica, but is of no im- 
portauee. 

1'RIPE, a well known article of 
food, but one which, except for the 
healthy and robust, we can by no means 
reconui.eiid. 

1'llil‘LE SALTS, in chemistry, 
salts eompo-ed of an acid, roinbineii 
with two ilistiiict bases at tlie same time. 
Rochelle salt, or tartrate of poiash and 
soda, is a triple salt. - 

TRIPOLI, an earth, consisting of 
silica, alumina, oxide of iron, sulphuric 
acid and ivater. Colour yellowish grev. 
It is found in Derbyshire, and there 
called rotten stone ; tin* tripoli of Corfu 
is reckoned the host. It is used for po¬ 
lishing stones, rneials, and glasses. 

TRlUMFETd'A, a genus of plants, 
consisting of eleven species, chieflj'^ 
shrubs, a few annuak. natives of the 
East and West Indies; two, the laoiutaf. 
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or Pricklyieeded trlumfetta, a ahrob, 
riling lix or seven feet high, with small 
yellow flowers, a native of Jamaica; 
and the annua, or Annual triurufetta, 
ming two feet and a half high, with 
small yellow flowers in loose spikes at 
the top of the plant, a native of India, 
are cultivated in our gardens ; both re¬ 
quire the warmth of the stove. 

TROCH, in medicine, a tablet or 
lozenge. See Lozenge. 

TROCHUS, a genus of univalve 
testaceous worms consisting of one 
hundred and thirty-three species, scat¬ 
tered over the globe, chiefly aquatic, 
but some terrestrial, and runndoii sands, 
or in gardens; the shell is spiral, and 
more or less conic ; aperture somewhat 
angular or rounded, the upper side 
transverse and contracted, pillar placed 
obliquely ; they are thus subdivided,— 
erect, with the pillar perforated,—im¬ 
perforate erect, the umbilicus or navel 
closed,—tapering, with an exserted pil¬ 
lar, and falling on the side when placed 
upon the base. 

TROCiON, or Curucui, a genus 
»>f birds comprehending nine sjiecies, 
ell natives of warm climates, chiefly of 
Rrazil, and' are named curucuis, from 
the similarity of that sound to their 
voice; the hill is shorter than the head, 
sharp edged, hooked, the mandible ser¬ 
rate at the edge ; feet iormed for climb- 
iiiij. The Curucui, the chief species, is 
about ten inches and a half in length ; 
head, neck, and breast of a brilliant 
gi'eeii, cliangiiig in different positions 
into a lively blue,* wings greyish while, 
vunegaied with small Inn s of black in a 
zig-zag <liieclion ; builds in the hole of 
« tree ; eggs tliiee or four, white, nearly 
the size of a pigeon’s egg the female 
tluring her incubation is supplied with 
food, carefully watched, and soothed hy 
thesont: of the mule; the French, in St. 
Doinnigo, call this species the English 
lady. 

i IlOPAiOl.CM, Nasturtium, or 
Indian crr.ss, a genus of plants con¬ 
sisting of five species, natives of Feiu ; 
the ealyx is oiic-le.ifVd, ending in a 
spur; petals foui, uneipial ; nuts thiec, 
coriaceous. Tlie mitiUA, Small Indian 
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cress, or Nasturtium; and the majns. 
Great Indian cress, or Nasturtium, are 
cultivated in our gardens; the last is by 
far the largest in all its proportions, 
though both admit of varieties, espe¬ 
cially in regard to the colour of their 
flowers; the single sorts may be in- 
f;reased by seeds; the double must be 
propagated by planting cuttings of the 
branches in the early summer months. 
The capsules of the nasturtium are oc¬ 
casionally eaten pickled. 

Trope. See Figure. 

TROPIC BIRD, or Phaeton, a ge- 
nus comprehending thref! species, dis¬ 
tinguished by a sharp, edged, straight, 
pointed bill,u the gape of the mouth 
reaching beyond ; hind toe turned for¬ 
ward j they are as follow : 

The jEthereus, or Common tropic 
bird, has the body white; back, rump, 
and less wing feathers streaked with 
white; two middle tail feathers black 
at the base ; bill red ; two other varie¬ 
ties ; length two feet ten inches; flies 
very high, and feeds on fishes; often 
seen on the backs of porpoises ; seldom 
on land, except at breeding time; in¬ 
habits the tropics. 

The Mclanorhpichos, or Black-billed 
tropic bird, has the bill black ; above 
streaked black and white, beneath white; 
nineteen inches and a half long ; inhabits 
Painierston and Turtle islands. 

The Phceuicurus, or Red tailed-tropic 
bird, is of a rosy flesh colour ; length 
two ftet ten inches, of which the two 
middle tail featliers measure one foot 
nine inches; builds iti hollows in the 
ground, under trees; eggs two, yellowish 
winte, with rufous spots. Inhabits the 
Mauritius l^lilud. 

Trough pnxvmatic- See Gas. 

Trovi . ^pe Salmon. 

TROY-W EIGHT, that mode of 
weighing certain commodities, in which 
tlie pound contains twelve ounces ; each 
ounce twenty pennyweights, and each 
peiinyweiglu twenty-four grains. See 
Avoirdupois, and Weights and 
Measures. 

Tiuelove. See Herb Paris. 

TRUFFLE, or Ly coper don tuber, 
belongs to the genus described under 
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Puff ball, but deserving separate 
consideration. It is a solid fungus, of 
a globular figure, which glows under 
the surface of the giound, so as to be 
totally hidden. It has a rough blackish 
coat, and is destitute of fibres. It is 
found in woods and pastures in some 
jiarts of Kent, but it is not very com¬ 
mon in England. In France and Spain 
it is frequent, and glows to a much 
larger size llian iu this country. Dogs 
and swine are theie tiuiued to search 
for it. 

The truffle has been arranged, by 
some botanists, as a separate genus, and 
named Tuber, of whicK three species, 
all common to our country, are de¬ 
scribed ; the above species has been 
named tuber globuio&um. 

The truffle iswell known to ourcooks, 
but neither tins, nor the morel, (see 
Morel) appears to have any very de- 
sirahle qualities to recommend it. 

Trumpeti the Ear. See Ear trcm- 

^^’tRI'MPET flower, Scarlet 

.Iessamine, or Hignonia, a genus of 
plants, many of them <’limbeis, coni- 
preheiidi'ig fifty-five species, some na- 
ti\es of India, but the gieater part of 
South Aiueiica. They aie subdivided 
into,—witli simple leaves,—with two 
leaves on eacli petiole,—with three 
leaves on a common stalk,—with leaves 
in finger-like divisions,—with leaves 
pinnate,—with leaves decompound,— 
with leaves doubly pinnate. 

The radicens, or Cliinhing; the sc7n- 
pervireus, or Evergreen j the cutn/pa, 
and the capreolutu, or Tendril bigiioma, 
are the cliier. 

Ill cultivating the trum|)et-flower, 
the seeds should he sown in pots filled 
with fresh earth, and plunged in a 
moderate hot-bed; as the plants grow 
they shonhi be gradually mured to the 
open air; and when they have acquired 
sufficient strength, should be planted 
against a wiinn wall. I'lie tirst rbvision 
may in general be propagated by ent- 
tings, which should he planted in pots 
in the spring, before the trees began to 
push their shoots, and plunged into a 
moofcrate hot-bed; they should be shaded 
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in the muidle of the day, and gently 
watered. WUien they Irave taken root 
they should be giadually accustomed to 
the open air, and afterv aids I'caii d like 
the seedling plains. The species uialer 
this arrangement are chiefly fiom (.'am- 
lina, and form trees nearly twenty feet 
hiirh in their natural climates, 

TRUMPETER, or Psophia, is a 
genus of birds consisting of two species, 
distinguished by a cylindrical, conic, 
convex bill, upper mandible longer; 
feet four-toed, cleft. The crepitans, ov 
Cold-breasted trumpeter, is hluek, back 
grey ; breast shining blue green ; bill 
yellowish gieen ; twenty inches long’; 
eggs blue green ; inhabits Brazil and 
Guinea ; makes a harsh uneoiimion 
noise, not unlike a child’s trumpet, and 
follows people through the streets, per- 
seeutmg them with its disagreeable cry, 
so that it IS difficult to get rid of them. 
The imdii/ala, or Undulate trumpeter, 
ha.s the crest of the hind head short, 
whiti.sh ; the body above lirowri, waved 
with black, beneath blush white; 
breast and bellv 'utli a few black spots, 
on each side of llie neck a black stripe ; 
size of a goose ; inhabits Africa. 

TJIUISK KISH, or Oslracion, a ge¬ 
nus eomprt'lieiuliiig twelve species ; 
chiefly inhabitants of‘ the Indian seas, 
and having the body mailed w itli a com¬ 
plete bony oovering. ’J’he most beau¬ 
tiful is the Melees,!li, wldch is somewhat 
stjuare, blackish, exquisitely marked 
with iniiumerahlc while spots ; from six 
to eight inches long ; mliabits tlie South¬ 
ern oeean. 

TRUSS, in surgery, a bandage or 
ligature made of steel and other mate¬ 
rials, wherewith to k*;ep up the parts in 
those who have heinius or ruptures ; 
trusse.s are of various kinds and eon- 
struHions,depcnfriiigu|if>n the ingenuity 
of the {)(rson who makes (hem, and also 
the situation of tlie part in which the 
rupture appears : thus there are inguinal 
or femoral trusses for one or both sides 
of the groin, and umbilical trusses for 
the navel; they are usually eoiistruetcd 
ao as to be elastic, and are, therefore, 
tailed sja-ing trusses. Thev ma} be 
obtained of the Surgeons’ instrument 
44 . 
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maVers. The reverting spring truss, 
invented by Messrs. Lodge and Bit- 
TLESTON, described in No. .5, of the 
London Journal of Arts, and for which 
a patent has been taken out, differs from 
all other trasses, in producing no pres¬ 
sure on the spine, hips, or any part of 
the back j and appears to be superior to 
the trusses hitherto in use. See Rup¬ 
ture. 

TRUSTER, one to whom something 
is committed for the use or benefit of 
another. 

In the choice of trustees, whether as 
executors, in marriage settlements, and 
other momentous affairs of life, too much 
care and circumspection cannot be taken. 
Although it is scarcely possible to per¬ 
form the duty of an executor or trustee 
without occasionally taking the advice 
of persons acquainted with the law, yet 
it should be an invariable rule never, if 
possible, to choose any person who is in 
the profession of the law, either as an 
■ executor or a trustee ; for we are sorry 
to remark, that the mind of the mere 
lawyer is generally the most unfitted for 
performing such trusts well. He will 
often too, from the bias to his profession, 
deem that expedient which a sirnple- 
luinded trustee would never think of; 
and, such is the complexity of our 
laws, excuses and expedients for legal 
processes and expenses are too readily 
found. In the choice of trustees, par¬ 
ticularly those in marriage settlements, 
care should be taken that they are not 
only not lawyers, but that they should be 
disinterested; and that, instead of being 
the servants, they do not, by misdirec¬ 
tion in the settlement, become the mas¬ 
ters of the parties for whose sole interest 
they are appointed ; and, above all, care 
should be taken that the trustees be re- 
moveable at the pleasure of the parties 
for whose interest they act. See Exe¬ 
cutor. 

Tub-Jish. See Gurnard. 

TUBE-WORM, or Sipunculus, a 
genus of worms consisting of two spe¬ 
cies, the Nudus, eight inches long, found 
niuler stones in the European seas ; and 
the Saccalus, like the former, but having 
the body covered with a loose skin like 
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a bag ; found in the American and In* 

dian seas. 

TUBIPORE, or Tubipora, a genus 
of zoophyte worms consisting of ten 
species, inhabiting the shores of the 
Baltic, other Northern, the Indian, and 
American seas. The Musica is a bright 
scarlet, and consists of an assortment of 
upright parallel tubes, rising over each 
other by stages, like the cells of a honey¬ 
comb, divided by transverse partitions ; 
found fixed to rocks and corals in the 
Indian and American seas; the Indians 
are said to use it in cases of strangury, 
and wounds inflicted by venomous ani¬ 
mals. The Serpens is white or pale 
red ; the incrustations composed of small 
and almost parallel tubes; it is cast 
frequently on the shores of the Euro¬ 
pean, Baltic, and American seas; and 
the only one found on our own coasts; 
adheres to fuci and coralline. See Ma¬ 
drepore. 

TUBULARIA, another genus of 
zoophyte worms, consisting of twenty- 
six species, inhabiting the seas of Eu¬ 
rope and America, chiefly the Mediter¬ 
ranean one or two found in stagnant 
waters ; nine on our own coasts. The 
Magnijica, has u simple whitish tube, 
and numerous tentacles, variegated witli 
red and white, and is by far the largest 
and most splendid of the genus ; like 
the rest of the tribe, it has the power of 
withdrawing the tentacles within the 
tube, and the tube within the rock on 
which it resides; inhabits the West In¬ 
dies, adhering to rocks. The Splanch- 
nid, is horn colour, with numerous tubes; 
two inches long; not thicker than a 
horse hair ; an inhabitant of the Medi¬ 
terranean. The Repens is created, with 
radiate cirri on each side; inhabits the 
stagnant waters of Europe, and often 
found on the leaves and stems of the 
water lily, resembling a white gelatinous 
mass. 

TULIP, or Tnlipa, a genus of plants 
consisting of five species, as follow : 

The sylvestris. Wild, or Yellow tu¬ 
lip, a native of Europe, and found oc¬ 
casional iy in our chalk pits. Thegej- 
neriana, or Common garden tulip, is a 
native of Cappadocia, or the South of 
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tlurope. The suavolenst or Sweet smell¬ 
ing' tulip, of the South of Europe. The 
bijiora, or Double-flowered tulip, a na¬ 
tive of Russia. The breyniana, or 
Cape tulip, a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, 

The first two only are eiiltivated; 
the former not very often. It is distin¬ 
guished from the latter by the flower 
being nocldina:. the leaves narrow, the 
base of the stamens and tips of the pe¬ 
tals hairy, the pollen yellow instead of 
black, the anthers remarkably 
the flower fragrant. 

The Garden tulip, or Gesner’s Tur¬ 
key tulip of Cappadocia, as it is often 
called, is, in its different and splendid 
varieties, of almost all colours, and 
blended diversities of colours. Those 
in the highest estimation are the blacks, 
goldeh-yellows, purple-violets, rose, and 
vermilion; those which possess most 
of these, or any three of them, and are 
striped with them in distinct and un- 
inixt colours, the streaks being regular 
with little or no tinge of the breeder, 
may be called the most perfect flowers. 
Such are, however, rare. 

The Double tulip is often a variety 
of the garden tulip. 

The best tulip roots, and indeed the 
best bulbous roots of every kind, are 
obtained from Holland. 

Tulips are generally divided ijito 
three classes : the early, the middling, 
and the late. The early ones flower in 
February, The roots of these should 
be planted in the beginning of Septem¬ 
ber, under a warm pale, or hedge. The 
proper soil for them is pasture land, 
with the turf rotted among it, and a 
mixture of one-fourth [lart sand. When 
their flowering is over, and their leaves 
tlecay, the roots should be taken up 
and laid in a diy place, and be ufter- 
w.irds cleaned, till the following Sep- 
te'i.ber. Tlie late flowers are propaga*' 
ted from breeders, which are plain flow- 
I'l's, bioiiglit over principally from I'lan- 
riers ; these by culture are changed into 
striped or variegated ones. They are 
also propagated by sowing the seeds j 
but thi> requires great care, as in the 
faising all other fine flowers from seeds. 
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The seeds should be saved from thf 
choicest flowers, and sowed in shalloir 
pans or boxes of earth in September i 
the following spring the young plants 
will appear like grass Dr young onionst 
The boxes should be placed so that 
they may enjoy the motning sun, and 
be defended from sharp winds and 
frosts. At Michaelmas of the follow* 
ing year, they should be transplanted 
into beds, at tWo inches*distance from 
one another, and two inches deep. In 
October an inch depth of new earth 
should be sifted on them, and they 
should remain two years in these beds» 
At the end of this tune they will flow* 
er, and the best may be marked with 
sticks, that their roots may be distin* 
guished when the leaves are decayed* 
The breeders being thus raised are to 
be shifted every year into fresh earlb| 
and they will in time break out into 
very fine stripes. When fine tulips are 
obtained, they must always be propa* 
gated by offsets from the roots • and 
after tulips have flowered, their heads 
should be broken of!', to prevent their 
seeding, which would make their flow* 
ers much worse the next year. 

TULIP-TREE, or Liriodendron, a 
genus of plants containing four species, 
natives of America or China, The best 
known, and most commonly {irOpagu* 
ted, isthe Tulipfera, with a large upright 
trunk, that branches forty or fifty feet 
high ; leaves three-lohed, four or five 
inches long, and tiu-ir lireudtli nearly 
equal. It flowers in July; the corol 
consists of six petals, and, like that of 
the tulip, is spotted or strpedwith red 
green, white, or yellow. The corol is 
succeeded by a large»cone, which never 
ripens in £!ngland \ a native of South 
America. 

TUN, a large vessel 8r cask. It also 
implies a liquid measure of four hogs* 
heads, or two pipes. See Ton. 

Tdinuur. Sec Abscess, Cancer, 
SciRRUUS, and ScKOFUIiA. 

TUNBRID(;E water, achaly* 

beate water obtained at Tunbridge 
W’ells, a town m Kent. It is recom* 
mended in a variety of complaints inci* 
dent to the female sex< in menorr.ha* 
4 L*a 
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gia, fluor albus, chlorogis, &c. For 
its mineral contents see Mineral Wa- 
TERS 

TUNGSTEN, a metal of an iron 
colour, very hard, brittle, and difficult 
of fusion j its specific gravity is 17'5. 
By the action of heat and air it is con¬ 
verted into an oxide of a yellow colour. 

This metal is obtained by exposing 
a mixture of t/Jiigstic acid and char¬ 
coal to a strong heat. Peroxide of tung¬ 
sten, or tungstic acid, may be obtain¬ 
ed from two native combinations, one 
called wolfram, the other tungstate of 
lime. Wolfram abounds in primitive 
countries, generally accompanying tin 
ores j its colour is brownish, or black ; 
it occurs massive or crystallized j it 
abounds in Cornwall, it consists of 
tungstic acid united with iron and man- 
giuicse. It may be decomposed by ig¬ 
nition with three times its weight of 
nitre; the fused mass furnishes a pre¬ 
cipitate of peroxide of tungsten, ujioii 
tiie addition of muriatic acid. 

Tungstate of lime is a white semi¬ 
transparent substance, found in Eng¬ 
land, Saxony, Bohemia, and Sweden ; 
it occurs crystallized and massive. It 
may be decomposed by fusion with four 
parts of carbonate of potash, the fused 
mass is digested in al-jiit twelve paits 
of boiling water, and filtered. Nitiic 
acid precipitates the peroxide. 

Peroxide of tungsten is tasteless, and 
insoluble in water; its specific gravity 
6, It combines with several of the 
metallic oxides, and has been touiid to 
give permanence to vegetable colours ; 
hence it may probabl)’ be of use in 
dyeing ; but neitluer this nor the metal 
has hev;n much attended to. ' 

Tungstic Add. See TliNfiSTicN. 

'funni/, or 'I^unni/. See Mackaviel. 

Turhot. See Fi-at-kish. 

Turf. See 1 ’eat. 

TURKEY, or Meleagris, a genus 
of birds consisting of two species, dis¬ 
tinguished by a conic incui vate bill; 
head covered with spongy caruncles, 
chill with a longitudinal meinbrunous 
curiMicle; tail broad, expansile ; legs 
spurred. 

The ffaliipavot or Common turkey, 


is above three feet and a half long, 
domesticated every where, and varies 
much in its colours ; in a wild state, 
lives in woods, and feeds on nuts, acorns, 
and various insects ; originally a native 
of America. It was introduced into Eng¬ 
land in the reign of Henry V III, There 
are several varieties of this species, 
which are, probably, constantly increas¬ 
ing in number by domestication. In 
their wild state turkeys are niucli lar¬ 
ger, more hardy and beautiful, than in 
captivity. *rhe turkey, which with us 
is so tender when young, multiplies 
abundantly in^the large forests of Ca¬ 
nada, which are, a great part of the 
year, covered with snow. They are also 
found in great plenty in almost every 
part of America and the West Indies, 
constituting a great part of the food of 
the natives, although never leduced by 
them to a state of domestication. Hiiiit- 
ing the turkey is a sport in which the 
savage delights. 

The Sati/ra, or Homed turkey, has 
the head with two horns; body red, 
with eye-like spots ; horns eallons, blue, 
bent back ; c.nuncle of the eliiii dila¬ 
table, bine, varied with riilous Fe¬ 
male has the head covered with foalhers, 
is hornless, and without uular cai uTicle ; 
featlieis of tlie head and upper part of 
the neck lila« k-!)lue, lung, ilecumbent ; 
rest of tlie body' as in the male ; some¬ 
thing less than tlie <'(miinon tuikey ; 
inhabits India. 

The coininon tin key is a sluggish, 
cowaully bud, formidable in appear¬ 
ance only. A eoiiunon game eock will 
attack many at once, and, fioni his 
activity, frc(jiiciitlY conns otf unhurt. 
The tuikey has an antipathy to red 
colours. The best turkeys in this loun- 
iry arc bicd in Norfolk. 

In breeding tuikcys one cock will 
be sufficient for six hens. 

The hen will cover, according to her 
size, from nine to fifteen eggs; and, 
unless attended to, will perhaps steal a 
nest abroad, in some improper and in¬ 
secure place. Tlie tnrkey lien lays a 
considerable inunber of rggs in the 
spring, to the amount of from eighteen 
to twenty-fi*e and upwards • and her 
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ti'tm of iiicuhatioii is thirty days. She is 
u most steady setter, and will sometimes 
euntuiue iiprsn her ejj^s until almost 
starved, rather than quit her nest; hence 
the necessity of pioviding her with food 
and water. 

As soon as any of the young turkeys 
aYe out of the shell, they must be with¬ 
drawn from the nest, and kcjit warm till 
all are hatched ; if this course be not 
adopted, the hen may quit the nest with 
those already hatchcil, and tlie remain¬ 
der of the eggs he unprudnctive. The 
lien and brood must be housed during 
a month or six weeks, according lo the 
weather. The first food should licrand 
and hillley-nital, kneaded with milk, 
Mid frequently lencwed,with clear wa¬ 
ter nitlier than milk, which often scours 
llifiii. Sometimes, when the clucks ap¬ 
pear sickly, and the feathers rnflled 
from eold, or severity of weather, half- 
i^iound malt may he mixed with the 
h.irlcy-meal; and, as a cordial medicine, 
bniised caraway, or coriander seeds, 
A'ltifuial tvorins, (or boiled meat pulled 
into strings) will be also a useful food. 
'I hi^ kind of diet, it should not be for- 
gmten, is beneficial for every other 
kind of clncken equally with tlie tur¬ 
key. Hupeifliioiis moisture, both inter¬ 
nal and external, is very iiynrious ; all 
slop victuals should be therefoie avoid¬ 
ed. The above substantial food will, 
111 geneial, be found the best; nor will 
it be necessiu v to collect, as some per¬ 
sons do, ants’ eggs and nettle seed ; or 
give them clover, rue, or wormwood, 
as some good housewives direct. Kggs, 
however, boiled hard, will be equally 
Jiruper with curd. 

The utmost cleanliness m rearing 
turkeys is necessaiy j and a dry gravel¬ 
led layer will he also proper. A fresh 
(ur/* of short sweet grass, cleared from 
snails and slugs, which scour the chick¬ 
ens, is also veiy agreeable for them. If 
the weather be fine the hen may be 
cooped in the forenoon for aii hour or 
two, in the sunshine, whilst the chicks 
are only three or four weeks old. At 
the end of six weeks their confinement 
within doors should cease j after which 
it is more ‘<iife to coop the hen for atK)- 
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thcr fortnight. When half grown, and 
well feathered, they become sufficiently 
hardv, and, in a good range, will pro¬ 
vide theiii'-elves thiough the day, requi¬ 
ring only to be fed at nioiiiingand 
evening ; if confineil to the poultry- 
yard their food and treatment are simi¬ 
lar to the common hen. We may ob¬ 
serve, by way of euution, that turkejs 
are very destructive in gardens, eating 
almost all kinds of fruit; gooseberries, 
currants, apple.s, &c. 

These aiiiinals are fattened with sod¬ 
den barley, or barley and wlical-meal 
mixed; their food and tiealment are, 
however, generally similar to other 
fowls. 

The flesh of the turkey, as food, is 
very similar to the domestic fowl ; to 
which, for the valetudinarian, it is cer¬ 
tainly not superior; hut it is much 
better suited to the dyspeptic than the 
flesh of the goose. The stuffing usual¬ 
ly dressed in the turkey by the provi¬ 
dent cook is no addition to its nutri¬ 
tive qualities, and, where dyspepsia is 
present, it should not be eaten. 

TURKEY-BERRY-TREE, 
Clammy Cherry, or Cordia collo- 
cocca, a species of the genus Cordia, 
which consists of eightcep species, scat¬ 
tered over Asia, Africa, and America; 
the following are the chief. The Mt/xa, 
which grows to the height of a mid¬ 
dling plum-tree, having ovate glabrous 
leaves, and white flowers; the fruit is 
eaten in Turkey, and the wood is often 
used to promote fire by friction. The 
Sehestena sends forth shrubby stalks, 
eight or ten feet high ; leaves oblong, 
rough ; flowers in large clusters, of the 
shajie and colour of marvel of Peru, 
and are highly beautiful ; the fruit 
eaten like the preceding ; and the wood, 
in bninrtig, yields an agreeable odour. 
1 be collococca, the first-named species, 
is* a native of Jaimuca, with oblong- 
ovate, very entire leaves, flowers in co¬ 
rymbs. 

TURKEY-STOIS E,Novacolite, 

Whetstone, or Ardesia novacula, a 
species of .slate, wliicli is sub.upake, 
shilling within, haidish, greenish grey, 
and makes a white mark j receives an 
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imperfect polish, hardens in the air niul 
ill oil, and when saturated with the lat. 
ter, nnukes an excellent whetstone; 
found in schistose mountains, forming 
considerable layers, chiefly in the Le¬ 
vant, near Lauerstein in Careith, Frey- 
burgf in Maxony, and in Siberia. 

Turkey wheat. See Maize. 
TURLINGTON’S BALSAM, a 

uack medicine, which is made thus; 
'akc of tlic roots of angelica, and of 
elecampane, of each four ounces; of 
lietizoin and g“uaiacurn, of each two 
ounces ; of socotrine aloes six drachms ; 
of balsam of Tolu one ounce ; of liquid 
storax half an ounce; of recti fled spirit 
of wine one quart. Let all the ingre¬ 
dients be bruised separately, and after¬ 
wards digested in the spirit of wine, in 
a vessel closely stopped, for at least 
fourteen days, shaking them every dayj 
alterwards pour off the clear balsam. 

This is of similar qualities to the 
compound tincture of benzoin, see Ben- 
/oiM it may be also used for the same 
intentions, both internally and exter¬ 
nally, The dose interiiuliy may be from 
J5 tlrops to 30, or inoie, 

TURMERIC, or Curcuma, a genus 
of plants consisting of two species, both 
natives of India. The liotunda, has 
ovule lanceolate leaves ; stemless, but 
having pale spiked flowers: the root 
an ovate bulb. The JLon^o, has lanceo¬ 
late leaves, is stemless, with a fleshy 
imlinate root; flowers white, sessile. 
The root of both species is imported in 
it> dried state, and for the same pur- 
jiohcs ; chiefly for dyeing yellow ; but it 
yields a fugacious colour. The yellow 
of turmeric is rendered somewhat paler 
by acids, but it is changed to a brick- 
red by (he alkalies and alkaline earths; 
hence, to the chernis’t it is an t'xcellent 
test for the presence of these substances. 
For such purjinsej a spirituous tiiictuj;e, 
or watery infusion, may be used. I’ow-» 
dered turmeric is occasionally used to 
impart a colour to cakes, and other 
pastrv, It was also formerly in the 
materia iiicdica, and is still given by 
some f.uriers to horses and cattle, but 
iis viituesare very trifling. Zedoary 
.ijipears to be a species of turmeric, and 
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is, by the most recent arrangement, 
placed under this genus. See Zedo- 
Ally. 

TURN ERA, a genus of plants con¬ 
sisting of nine species, natives of the 
West Indies and South America, One, 
the ulm\folia, or Elm-leaved turnera, 
having a shrubby stem, rising eight or 
ten feet high, with ovate lanceolate 
leaves, and a large and bright yellow 
corol, is cultivated in our hot-houses. 

Turner's cerate. See Calamine. 

TURNING, in mechanics, a very 
ingenious and useful art, by which a 
great variety of articles are manufac¬ 
tured, by cutting or fashioning them 
while they revolve upon an axis, or line, 
which, in most cases, remains immove¬ 
able. 

The simplest process of turning is 
tliat of the potter, who, in the first stage 
of forming his ware, sticks a piece of 
soft clay upon a wiieel, or flat table, 
while It revolves horizontally, and in 
this state of rotation of the clay he 
fashions it with the greatest facility into 
vessels of every description. But in 
moat operations of the art the revolving 
body is cut, or shaved, by applying a 
chisel, or other suitable tool, to its sur¬ 
face while in motion. The instrument, 
or apparatus for these purposes, is cal¬ 
led a Lathe, or turning lathe. Some 
small kinds of turning are, however, 
effected by the motion of a bow and 
catgut string, used by the hand. 

The turning lathe is a most useful 
machine, and is wrought either by a 
wheel turned by ^ treadle, as seen in 
a lazor grinder’s apparatus ;—by a se¬ 
cond personby an elastic pole, to 
which a cord is attached, which is 
wound round the article, or something 
attached to the article to be turned, 
and tnude to operate by a treadle, which 
is moved by the workman himself;—or 
by some other moving power, such as 
water, the horse, or steam. 

The lathe operates by affixing the 
})iece of work in such a manner that it 
shall revolve upon a fixed axis, or cen¬ 
tral line; and a cutting tool being held 
firmly, so ^s to intercept it in its revo¬ 
lution) cuts it to the required figure} 
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by these means any circular solid may 
be formed. Wood, metals, stone, horn, 
ivory, bone, See., may all be formed by 
this process, and proper tools, into a 
variety of elegant and useful forms. 

An improvemeut in the turning lathe, 
by Mr. Lane, which is described in 
the XXXVIth Vol. of the Transac¬ 
tions of the Society of Arts, consists in 
making the line to run double, and in 
affording an easy way of regulating the 
pressure ; hence the line is always kept 
tight and ready for use. 

For colouring various turned articles 
see Bones and Wood. 

TURNIP, or Brassica rapa, a well- 
known plant, of which there are several 
varieties, cultivated botli for agricultu¬ 
ral and culinary use. 

Turnips are distinguished into two 
kinds, those with round, and those with 
long roots. Of the first kind, chiefly 
known to cultivators,are the round red, 
or purple-topped, the green-topped, the 
white-topped, the yellow, the black or 
red-rooted, and the Dutch turnip. Of 
the second kind the tankard, the tap- 
rooted, and the pudding turnip are best 
known. 

All the varieties of the fiist kind are 
better adajited for cultivation in the 
field, wlien there is danger of their 
being exposed to the severity of frost; 
but in other cases, as food for early 
period for suckling ewes, or fattening 
such sheep as are forward, the latter 
kind are esteemed the most advan¬ 
tageous. The first sorts, are, however, in 
general preferred, as being most secure 
from the dangers of frost j and of these 
the red-topped was formerly much es¬ 
teemed, but it has given way to the 
green-top and the white-top, which 
(with another sort, the great round Nor¬ 
folk turnip, although this last grows 
almost entirely above the ground,) seem 
to obtain the preference for agricultural 
crops. The early Dutch is seldom seen 
except in gardens. 

The soils most suitable to turnips 
are the light loamy, or deep medium 
sandy kinds; they will also do well on 
thin gravelly, or chalky soils, and even 
on loamy clays when not too retentive 
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of moisture, provided proper attention 
be paid to the preparation and manu¬ 
ring such land ; and, indeed, from the 
successful culture of this root on dif¬ 
ferent soils, it admits of more latitude 
in regard to soil than many other plants. 

Wherever turnips are sown, it is es¬ 
sential that, at least, the superficial 
parts of the land should he brought into 
a fine state of pulverization before the 
seed be sown t more depends upon 
this than even on the richness of the 
soil; and where the turnip husbandry 
is carried on in the most complete man¬ 
ner, four or five ploughirigs, with neces¬ 
sary harrowing and rolling, when the 
seed IS put in on a fallow, are generally 
given to the land. When, however, the 
seed is put in after grain, early peas, 
tares, or other similar crops, the prepa¬ 
ration is seldom extended to so many 
plonghings ; in such cases two or three 
ploughings only are given. Manure for 
this crop may be of various kinds; 
lime is very useful on many soils j marl, 
dung, and composts of various kinds, 
are also employed with advantage. But 
dung in particular ought to be de|)osit- 
ed ill the soil, as nearly as possible to 
the period at which the ^seed is sown. 
Rape-cake powder, as a manure, may 
be drilled with the seed. 

The quantity of seed per acre, lroad-> 
east, must vary according to circum¬ 
stances ; from one pound to a pound 
and a half, or even two pounds, are 
sometimes employed. But in the drill 
method a smaller quantity is sufficient. 
The best practice recommends that, pre¬ 
viously to the seed being sown, it should 
be always steeped a few hours in water, 
before it is committed to the soil, more 
especially if the season be dry. 

The time of sowing must depend 
upon the uses to which the turnips are 
tojse applied. For egrly consumption 
the beginning of June will be proper ; 
but when the turnips are designed for 
the food of cattle in the early spring 
months, the end of June, or beginning 
of July is better; but when turnips are 
cultivated on an extensive scale, the 
times of sowing might be more various 
than these, with much advantage; some 
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may be sown as early as May j but 
these are neither so sweet, nor do they 
succeed so well as those sown later. In 
&owin<f later than July cure should be 
takoji that it be not deferred so long 
that the plants have not tune to cover 
and fix themselves well in the soil be¬ 
fore their growth is restrained by the 
cohls of autumn and winter. 

Various methods have been invented 
for drillmg turnips. I'he best is sup¬ 
posed to be that invented by Mr. John 
Common. The instrument is called 
tht; J)uufile-drill turnip sower. A de¬ 
scription of this in.strument, with a 
plate, may be ‘een in theSblh Volume 
of the Transactions of the Society of 
Arts. 

The drill method is said to be, upon 
the whole, the most advantageous for 
turnip crops ; hut broadcast is, never¬ 
theless, still much practised. 

The after culture of this root is of 
the utmost impoitance to its profitable 
])roduce ; this culture is to be aceom- 
plished by menus of the hoe. "SVlien 
the seed is sown broadcast, the liand-lioe 
only can be employ ed ; but when the 
seed is sown in lows by the tlrill, and a 
sufficient spaqe allowed, the horse-hoe 
can be used, either alone, or in addi¬ 
tion, after the jdants have been properly 
thinned out by the hand-hoc. Thoo[>e- 
rations of hoeing should be begun when 
the plants have produced lour or five 
leaver, or when they cover a circle of 
from thri'C to four inches in diameter; 
which, ill kindly seasons, will in gene¬ 
ral happen in about a month or six 
weeks from the time of sow ing. In the 
fiist hoeing, such plants which stand too 
close, must be thinned out to a suit¬ 
able distance, according to circumstan¬ 
ces, and the use to which the^vTop is to 
he applied. When the season is hot and 
dry, the thinning, in the first hoekig, 
should not be at too great a distance ; 
but in rich soils, wlicn early sown, and 
intended to be consumed at an early 
period, by cattle, more thinning at first 
may be advantageous. The common 
custom is, to leave the plants, in the 
hist hoemgs, at the distance of from 
si.\ to eight inches apart; a greater dis¬ 


tance is, however, sometimes given. 
In the second hoeing, which should be 
performed in the course of a fortnight 
or three weeks from the first, the plants 
which are to remain for a crop, may be 
left at the distance of from ten to twelve 
or fourteen inches in the broadcast 
practice j and at from nine to fifteen, 
or sometimes more, in rows where the 
drill is employed. 

In the second hoeings the mould be¬ 
tween the plants should always be well 
stirred, and the weeds effectually de¬ 
stroyed. The future hoeings of the 
crop must be regulated by the particu¬ 
lar circumstances of the case ; but the 
mould should be never allowed to be¬ 
come too compact about the roots of 
the plants, nor weeds be suffered to iii- 
teifeie with the crop. It is obvious 
that hand-lioeing is not only more trou¬ 
blesome and expensive, but iiioie confi¬ 
ned, and less beneficial in its effects 
than the liorse-hoe, or plough. And this 
cousiderutiou determines the superi¬ 
ority ami utility of diillmg this crop. 

Tninip crops aie exposed to danger 
from tliffercnl causes duimg the early 
stages of flic giowlli of (lie plants; but 
the chief arc the attacks of the fly, 
piob.ibly a species of aphis, the slug, 
and the black caterpillar. A arious 
me.ms of preventing the young turnip 
plants fiom being destroyed b)' these 
animals have been suggested; for the 
fly, (see Fky) slacked lime is, beyond 
u doubt, the best hitlierto known ; but 
none which can be considered as com¬ 
pletely eflectual. Their safety and pre¬ 
servation depend, most probably, greatly 
on the land being so enriched by ma¬ 
nure, and III such a condition in respect 
to moisture, as that the germination of 
the seed, and after-growth of the plants, 
may be such as to render them quickly 
ill the state of rough leaf. 

To obviate the effects of the slug, (an 
animal of the white snail kind,) roll¬ 
ing ill the night with a roller of consi¬ 
derable weight has been recommended. 
Such practice has been recommended 
also for the fly. And not only lime, 
but ashes and soot m fine powiler, scat¬ 
tered over the turnips by hand, inav be 
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em ployed at^ainst I lie ravages of both 
thtse auimulb ; from fifteen to twenty 
buhlielh per acre is the (juantity recom- 
uieiideil of eacii of tlie'C ariicles. An 
infubioii of tobacco has also been lecom- 
nieiiHed to be sprinkled on the joung 
tiunijis, as a remedy loi the slug ; and 
barley chaff, scalte.cd over llie wliole 
crop, imiuediately on its lirst appear¬ 
ance, may be one of the best remedies. 
Against the lavuges of the black catei- 
pillar, nothing elfectual has be»>n de¬ 
vised, although the infusion of toliacco 
and barley chaff have been also reeom- 
iiieiided for it. 

The turnip is subject also to a disease 
in its root called atilntri/^ it appears as 
a large excrescence below the apple of 
the bulb, wliicli ultimately becomes 
putiid, and sends fortb a most oflensive 
smell ; the cause of ibis is not exactly 
known; but whereur siieb diseased 
turnips appear, they sboultl at once be 
removed. 

Wlien the viildcw appears on this 
crop, the liest remedy is llimnmg and 
well hoeing, and stiri iiig the earth about 
llie le'ols of the plants. 

The produce of lnnii|) ciops vaiies 
gieatly. A inediuin eiop may afford 
iiftecn tons, or nioie, iier ryre; but it 
will lie<nieully bv imicli less. An aeie 
of good turnijis will fatten a beast of 
about forty stone ; or eight sliecfi. The 
most advantageous mode of feeding 
cattle with turnips is said to be in the 
stall ; but the natuie of the animals by 
wbieb turnip crops are consumed, must 
obviously inlroduce differences in the 
manner of their apjilicatioii ; tlie most 
coiiiinon piactiee. however, is to pull 
them up and scatter ihein on some con¬ 
venient dry ground in the state of grass 
or stubble, wheie the cattle eat tliein : 
they should not be scattered so thickly 
01 er the gtound as to be bruised by the 
feet of the animals. But it should not 
be foi goUrn that feeding off tiimips on 
the land on whicii tiiey grow, is often 
tile most profitable nietliod, in conse- 
(|Uen<e of the munnie [nodnced by the 
dung of the cattle. When, however, 
they grow on light land, sheep .should 
lie folded on them ; if the land be strong 
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or wet, the crop should be diaw n and 
fed 111 some udjommg grass field or shed. 
If the land be in higli londition, it is 
cuhtoniaiy to cart ofi half the tuiinps, 
and eat the otluron ihegmund. Butthis 
plan should not be adopted on poursoils. 

It is said that turnips may also heap, 
plied wiili advantage to feeding nnleh 
cows, but all the leaves of the plants 
should be caiefully removed ; they may 
also be applied to the feeding of horses. 

In cultivating turni|)s for seed, some 
attention is necessary. 'I'he most certain 
method of obtaining good seed, is to 
select such turnips as are of the best 
kinds,andof the most perfect form, from 
the field crops ; and, after cutting off 
their tO[)s, to transplant them about the 
inoiilh of ISovemlicr or December, into 
a piece of ground wliieli has been well 
|)icpaied by digging or ploughing, and 
which should be as near the house ns 
possible, in order that it may be most 
efi’ectually pieserved from the birds. 
The seed will in general be ready for 
gathering in the July or August fol¬ 
lowing. It is best preserved by being 
thraslied, as soon at it is ripe, on the 
s))Ot where it grew. 

Ttie white and purplt^rootcd turnip 
arc the kinds raised for the table in tins 
country ; they thrive best in a dry sandy 
soil, that is not too ricli; they are 
always liest tasted when pioduced on 
fiesh, not worn-out lauds ; the eommon 
time of sowing them is from the begin¬ 
ning of July to the middle of August 5 
but the gardeners about London sow 
them every month from March to Au¬ 
gust, that they may have a constant 
supply. 

Of turnips, as human food, we cannot 
speak greatly in cqjnmendation. It ap¬ 
pears by^ir Humphry Davy’s experi¬ 
ments, that I OOOpartsofthis root contain 
but 42 of soluble or n«tricious mattei ; 
of these, 7 parts are starch, 34 saccbaiine 
matter, and 1 gluten or alliuuien. 

T(J UN 1 P FLY, a species which has 
geneiaily been arranged under the ye- 
iiiis Chrysomei.a, a tribe of coleop¬ 
terous insects, having mostly an oval 
body, and consisting of three bundled 
and forty species, Gcatteied over lb.* 
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globe; it IS a beautiful tribe, uud found 
almoiit every where in woodit and gar¬ 
dens ; the turnip fly is, however, sup¬ 
posed by some iialunilists to be a spe¬ 
cies of aphis. See l*i,ANT Louse. For 
the best method of destroying this fly, 
see Turnip and Fi-y. 

TURNIP, the Swedish, or Ruta 
Baoa, is a root of the turnip kind, and 
consideied by some as a variety of the 
yellow turnip, but it diflers greatly 
from it both in texture and properties. 
In its top it has something the appear- 
anceof the rape or cabbage ; the bottom, 
or that part of the root which is above 
the grouixl, is covered by a thick, 
green, tough skin ; the internal part is 
denseand Arm,and hasnyellowishtinge. 

The cliief inducemi'iits to the cultiva¬ 
tion of this root are, it lasts through all 
frosts, and may be depended on for 
sheep (|uite through the month of April, 
though drawn two months before, and 
spread on a grass field ;—that it is an 
excellent and nourishing food for sheep, 
and also for any sort of cattle that ii 
is equal to potatoes in keeping stock 
swjne;—that it is, next to carrots, the 
very best food which can be given to 
horses ; and t-hat it is sown at a >ea8on, 
(from about the tenth of April to the 
tenth of May,) which leaves ample time, 
ill case of failure, to put in common tur¬ 
nips or cabbages. It may be grown also 
to advantage cn most of those soils 
which are too moist and heavy for the 
common turnip ; the same preparation 
of the land i'or this crop is necessary as 
for the turnip ; the seed should be al¬ 
ways selected from such plants as have 
lieen transplanted ; the quantity of seed 
broadcast is from two to three pounds 
per acre; when it is drilled, a smaller 
quantity is sufficient. It is ildvisubie, 
previously to sowing this seed, as well as 
turnip, to steep it in water for same 
hours. Different methods are adopted 
in rearing tins crop. Sometimes the 
plants are reared in beds and trans¬ 
planted into tho field in rows, at a dis¬ 
tance of eight or nine inches from each 
other, and a foot or more in the inter¬ 
vals ; they should be transplanted, if 
possible, in moist weather. But trans- 
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plantation is not usually adopted where 
this plant is grown extensively. In the 
a/ter culture, the same attention to hoe- 
ingis necessary as for the common turnip. 

This root is said to be superior iti 
nutritive qualities, for cattle, to the 
common turnip ; but, from its hard¬ 
ness, it is generally considered injurious 
to the teeth of cattle. Upon the whole, 
however, it is a root deserving the at¬ 
tention of the English farmer. The 
whole quantity of soluble or nutritive 
matter in 1000 parts of this root is, ac¬ 
cording to Sir Humphry Davy, 64, 
of which 9 parts are starch, 51 sac¬ 
charine mutter, 2 gluten or albumen, 
and 2 extractive matter. 

TURNSOLE, a name given to a 
valuable dyeing drug, said to be pre¬ 
pared in the South of France, from the 
croton tinctorium. It is, we believe, 
occasionally obtained from other plants : 
but the history of it does not seem to 
be accurately known. See Litmus, 
ami Wii.D Kicinus. 

Turnpike road. See Highway, and 
Road. 

Turnstone. See Lapwing. 

TURPENTINE, or Terebinthina, 
the resinous exudation from difler- 
eut species of the pine. It is sometimes 
n spontaneous prc^uct, but more fre¬ 
quently, we believe, obtained by art, 
by niukiiig incisions in the tree. See 
Pine, 

Turpentine has been generally dis¬ 
tinguished into common turpentine, 
Strasburgh turpentine, Venice turpen^ 
tine, l^c. In tlie shops, however, those 
usually known are Commoti, or Horse, 
Venice, and Chio turpentine. Horst 
turpentine is also called by the dealers 
in turpentine, strained turpentine. It 
is of a vellowish white colour, somewhat 
opake, and of the consistence of honey, 
it is sold as being merely the turpen¬ 
tine obtained from the pine, freed from 
impurities, but there is reason for be¬ 
lieving that it contains a portion of some 
fixed oil. 

Venice turpentine, although said in 
most books to be an imported article, is 
never sold as such in the shops. It i.s 
usually made either by melting black 
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resin, and after removing it from the 
fire, mixing with it gradually an equal 
weight of oil of turpentine; or as fol¬ 
lows ; Take of unstrained turpentine, 
commonly called frankincense, three 
pounds and a half; of oil of turpentine 
one pint and a half; of linseed oil one 
pint. Melt the unstrained turpentine 
over a moderate fire, and when it is 
melted and removed from the fire, add 
gradually the oil of turpentine and lin¬ 
seed oil previously mixed Lastly, strain 
the whole, whilsthot,through a hair sieve. 

Crude, or unstrained turpentine, is 
imported in casks from various coun¬ 
tries, chiefly at the present time from 
America. It is this artijle, when hard¬ 
ened by age, that is called the frankin- 
cence of the shops 5 it is from this arti¬ 
cle also that oil of turpentine is distilled; 
and the residue of which is the common 
yellow resin ; black resin is merely yel¬ 
low resin deprived of more of its tere- 
bmthine matter by a still greater degree 
of heat. The uses of the res'iis are too 
well known to need being tiescribed 
here. See Resin. Horse turpentine is 
used for various purposes in the arts ; 
and also in the |>repaniiion of ^ome de¬ 
tergent ointments. Venice turpentine 
is also used for similar purposes. 

All the turpentines have a peculiar, 
somewhat aromatic odour, and a warm, 
pungent, bitterish taste ; they are of 
difilerent degrees of consistency, tena¬ 
cious, more or less translucent, combine 
readily with fixed oils, and are inflam¬ 
mable, burning with a white flame and 
much black smoke, which, condensed, 
is the lamp black of commerce. See 
Lamp-black. 

Oil 0 / turpentine, sometimes, but im¬ 
properly, called Spirit of turpentine, is 
obtained fioni crude turpentine, by dis¬ 
tilling it with water in a common still. 
A colourless, limpid, strong, penetrat¬ 
ing fluid comes over, having a peculiar 
odour, and a hot, pungent, bitterish 
taste ; it is also extremely light, volatile, 
and inflammable ; it dissolves in hot al¬ 
cohol, and again separates from it as the 
spirit cools; in all other respects it 
agrees with the other essential ov's \ the 
residuu'n left in the still is yellow resin. 

Oil of turpentine is used for various 
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purposes in the arts 5 chiefly, howerer, 
as a medium for mixing paints white 
lead, ground in this fluid, forms the 
dead white so well known to painters. 

As medicines, the turpentines ai d 
their essential oils are stimulant, cathar¬ 
tic, diuretic, and anthelmintic} and ex¬ 
ternally rubefacients, as well as being 
sometimes usefully applied to promote 
the healing of many wounds. See Ba- 
siLicoN and Burgundy Pitch, The 
turpentines appear, however, to derive 
their virtues from their essential oil. 
They are sometimes given internally in 
gleets and gonorrhoeas, and in mucous 
obstructions of theuriiiary passages; the 
oil of turpentine is regarded as a useAiI 
remedy in lumbago, sciatica, &c. ; it 
has also lately been very successfully 
given, in unusually large doses, for the 
expulsionofthetape-worm. See WuRMS. 

It is also said to be useful when drop¬ 
ped into the ear, either alone, or mixed 
with oil of almonds, in deafness from 
defect of wax ; and it is an excellent 
addition to embrocations in acute rheu¬ 
matisms, bruises, and paralysis of the 
extremities. As a di>.cutient it is also 
applied to indolent tumours, and is said 
to be a useful primary application to 
burns. See Liniment. 

The doses of any of the turpentines, 
when given internally, which they rarely 
are, may be from ten grains to one 
drachm, either made iiitw pills with pow¬ 
dered liquorice root, or diffused in water 
by means of almonds, mucilage, or yolk 
of ail egg ; the dose of the oil may be 
from ten drops to one drachm to pro¬ 
duce its diuretic effect. It is very re¬ 
markable, that if two fluidrachms of 
this oil he given for a dose, it sometimes 
so excites the urinary organs as to pro¬ 
duce even bloody urine, whereas, when 
givtn in much larger doses, its chief ac¬ 
tion is on the bowels, sftircely producing 
any apparent effects on the urinary se¬ 
cretion. For the expulsion of the tape¬ 
worm, therefore, it is necessary, and 
perfectly safe, to give from half a fluid- 
ounce to two fluidounces, repeated 
every eight hours till the worm is dis¬ 
charged. In these large doses it is most 
easily taken like castor oil, floating 
upon some liquid vehick'. Oil of tur- 
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pentine is the most certain diuretic for 
the hor$e with which wc are acquainted. 
It is said also to be a good remedy for 
the flatulent colic of horses the dose, 
for such purpose, is from two to four 
ounces mixed with gruel. It has also 
been lately given with success for the 
worms in horses. See Worms. 

All the turpentines and their essential 
oil, impart to the urine the peculiar 
odour of the violet; not only when taken 
internally, but hroathiug. in a room im> 
pregnated with the odour of tur(ieii“ 
tine, produces the same effect. 

Chiu Turpentine is of a more deli¬ 
cate smell than common turpentine; 
but it IS scarce, and little known. See 
J^ISTAC'lllA. 

Turpentine varnish. See Varnish. 

Tur petit- See Hi no wood. 

Turtle. See "^roKToisK. 

Turtle-dove. See I'iok.on. 

Tushes, or Tusits, of a horse. See 
Auk and Tkf.th. 

Tutenaf^. See Zinc. 

TUTSAN, Hark-i,i.avi;s, or Ili/pe- 
riciim Androseemum, is an indigenous 
perennial, growing in woods and moist 
liedges, and is occasionally cultivated 
in gardeins, ivhere it ilowers in July 
uiid September. It has a powerlul and 
singular smell. The leaves have been 
recommended for keeping moths out of 
books, itc.; but it is a species of St. 
John’s wort, of httle iinpoilance in any 
way. 

TUT FY, PoMPHoLYX, or Tittia, a 
grey oxide of zme. It is generally form¬ 
ed by fusing lead ore, mixed with 
blende, when it is incrusted in the chim¬ 
ney' of the furnace. Heiiig finely levi¬ 
gated and mixed with any coniinon 
cerate, such as spei^iiaceti, it is applied 
to tlie eyes in deluhlated states of the 
conjunctive membrane. 

i'WAY-HLiVDE, or Ophrys, a.ge- 
nus of plants couipreheudiug thirty- 
three sjiecies, some with branched, but 
the greater number with round bulbs; 
chiefly Cape plants, but ten common 
to the woods, pastures, spongy heaths, 
or marshes of our own country. The 
following are cultivated ; 'Fhe ovata, 
Commcti oplirys, or Tway-blade, with 
liliO 
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numerous flowers of a fragrant musky 
scent, in a loose spike, four inches long, 
jellowish green. The spiralis. Spiral 
ophrys, or Triple lady’s traces. The 
nidus avis, or Bird’s nest ophrys, with 
loose spikes of heibaceons flowers, re¬ 
sembling gnats. 'Fhc mttsifera or F!v 
ophrys, with flowers lesemhliiig a fly 
Tlie opifera, or Bee ophrys. T he un- 
thropophora, or IMun ophry s. A 11 t hese 
afford vaiiely.aud are highly oriiaincii- 
tal, in clumps, borders, and other parts 
of shrubberies. They are propagated 
by any of tiie common methods. 

Twite. See Fini ii. 

Tt/ger. See (^AT. 

TVMPANl.'M, in anatomy, the 
drum, barrel, or hollow part of the ear, 
in which are ioilgid tiie Irones of the ear. 

T\ MMl'AN V, or Tympanites, a dis¬ 
ease in wliieh the uhdunitn is distend¬ 
ed with wind, and sometimes, when 
slrnek, it sounds, whence its name ; in 
tills dnscase, whilst the belly swells, the 
rest ol' the body wastes. 

Iversons who have been long troubled 
with flatulencies in the stomach and 
intestines, women after abortion, and 
both sexes from suppression of the 
hcemorrhoidb 5 and soiiietimes from te¬ 
dious fevers improperly treated, are 
most liable to this complaint. 

It is commonly an obstinate disease, 
often proving fatal by degenerating into 
an ascites. 

In the cure of this disease the best 
medical advice should at once beobtain- 
ed. But, nevertheless, the greatest at¬ 
tention must be paid to diet and regi¬ 
men. Nothing of a flatulent nature 
should be taken. The bowels should 
he relaxed by aloetics. What is said 
under aliment, appetite, costiveness, 
dyspepsia, &c. &c., must he religiously 
attended to ; and, if the patient can 
bear it, horse exercise, as well as other 
exercise, which will bring into action 
the abdominal muscles, may be advan¬ 
tageously adopted ; frictions of the bo¬ 
dy may also be of service. 

Tympany, of cattle. See Blown. 

TYPE, a term employed by printers 
to depote the letters used in printing-. 

The first printers usually cast their 
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own letters; but for some time past 
the ti/pe-fomder has become a bepar ite 
busiue'S. 

Tlie first part of this business is to 
prepare the metal, which is a composi¬ 
tion chiefly of lead and regnlns of an¬ 
timony, melted together in a furnace, 
with the addition of pitch and tallow, 
to promote their fusion. In extensive 
founderies it is always prepared in large 
quantities, but cast into small bars of 
about 20 pounds weight. 

A type founder will cast upwards of 
three tliousdiid Ict’ersa day; the per¬ 
fection of letters consists in their being 
nil stiaiylit and squaje, of the same 
heinlit, and evenly lined, without slo¬ 
ping one way or the other. What is 
called a fount, or font of letters, is a 
quantity of each kitul, such as capitals, 
sill,.II capitals, italics, the running let¬ 
ters, &c. A complete fount includes, 
besides these, all the single letters, dou¬ 
ble letters, points, lines, cliaiaetcrs for 
reference, and figures. A fount does 
not eoiituiii an equal number of the dif¬ 
ferent letters, b( cause some 'letters much 
more frequently occur than otheis. In 
a fount containing a hundred thousand 
characters, there should be five thousand 
of a, three thousand of f), eleven thou¬ 
sand of e, SIX tlioiisand of i, and of 
the other letters in proportion. 

Various fiateiits have been obtained 
for improvement in punting types, du¬ 
ring the lust century, which we cannot 
emimeralc. The gicatest improvement 
is, uiiqiicstioiiably, that of itcrcotifpc. 
See Printinu. The metal with winch 
steieotyjie plates aie m.ide is a com¬ 
pound of rcgulus of antimony and hard 
lead, or tea-chest lead. The general 
iiietliod of mixing the met.d is to take 
one hundred weight of regulns of anti- 
mony, ami break it into sniull pieces, 
and then add to it from five to eight 
hundred weight of hard lead. The 
lead is melted over a slow fire, and 
when melted, the scum is to be taken 
off, and the regulus of antimony put 
in. To every hundred weight of ItMil 
may he added a fiound or two of him k- 
tiii; but this IS supposed by mapy per¬ 
sons not ntcessary. 

UGJ 
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TVPHUS, a fever, generally cha¬ 
racterised by rlehility, a tendency in the 
fluids to pul refaction, and often, in il» 
sevf^rc forms, contagions. 

Perhaps there is no complaint to 
which the human fianie is liable, not 
even the gout excepted, which has gi¬ 
ven rise to greater differeiices of opinion 
and of practiee amongst the iaeiilty, 
than the various species of diseases 
which have been sometimes artanged 
under the generic term typhus. Tins 
lias arisen not oidy from the different 
views which physicians have taken of 
typhous diseases, hut also fiom the 
predominance of some symptom by 
which the dise-isc has been someiimes, 
and ill some cmintrics, peculiarly dis- 
tmgnisiied. Tims the typhus of warm 
climates has been called, from the yel¬ 
low colour of the skin with which it is 
often attcndi d, the yellow fever ; there 
is also tlie purple, or spottedfever ; the 
miliary fever ; the i/irush fever ; the 
slow, or nervous fever ; the putrid, pes-^ 
tilnitial, or malignant fever : the eaJtip 
fever; the jail fever ; the lilious'temk- 
trnt fever •, ihe plague : the confluent 
small-pox, See. We Iwve treated of 
some of these under separate heads. See 
Miliary Flyer, Plague, Smali. 
Pox, Thrush, and Y'ei.low Feykr^ 
As all these eomplaiiits aie attended 
with moie or less d.iw^'r, and as some 
of ihem are also oecasioii.dly highly 
contagious, the best medical advice 
should at once be obtained. lUit as 
Httentioii to diet and icgiincii, in ty¬ 
phous diseases, isof essential imporlaiiee, 
we Hill endeavour to lay down a few 
plain directions, vvliii-h, in addition t<» 
what* we have ‘>ai(k umlei ( aiNTy.t.iON, 
(to wliicTi the leader will please <o it- 
fei), Hill, we hope, contubute to the 
eaSe, eomfoit, and •conva'eseenee of 
those who inav luqipen *o i.iuour under 
eomplaiiits of thi- iialnie. 

The term typln/'i is now, unfortu¬ 
nately for the public, and the public 
health, too often interpreted in its worst 
sense ; for no sooner is a peisnn said to 
be laboiiiing under it, or, which is the 
same thing, under typhous fever, than 
all our ft'.tis take the idarin, and w'e too 
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frequently aggumc that plague, pesti* 
lence, contugion, and death are abroad. 
But, although there can be no reason¬ 
able doubt that the plague, the small¬ 
pox, and some severe forms of what is 
commonly denominated putrid fexety 
are contagious, yet it is nevertheless 
true, that many diseases demoniinuted 
typhus, such as the niiliary fever, the 
blow nervous fever, and others, are not 
contagious. And even iii contagious 
typhus, where ventilation and cleanli¬ 
ness are carefully attended to, conta¬ 
gion, unless witiiin a very few feet of 
the patient, is rarely, if ever, propa¬ 
gated. 

It has been said that the most general 
cause which gives rise to typhus in its 
severe form is contagion, applied cither 
immediately from the body of a person 
labouiiiig under, it, or conveyed in 
clothes or merchandize, &c. This, how¬ 
ever, although sometimes the cause, is 
not, in our opinion, the most conimon 
cause. It may be, and often is, proiiu- 
ccd by the effluvia arising from either 
Hoimul or vegetable substances, in a 
deca)ed or putrid state; and hence it 
IS, that Ml low {^nd marshy countries it 
is apt to be prevalent when intense and 
sultry neat ({Uickly succeeds any great 
immdatioii.s. A want of proper clean¬ 
liness, and contined uiit are likewise 
common, and, vptj believe, some of the 
iiK'st common causes, in this country at 
least, of this fever; lienee it often pre¬ 
vails in the alleys and lanes of this 
crowded metropolis, in the close and 
crowded dwellings of the poor; and 
also in !lo<.pitals, gaols, camps, and on 
board ships, ckpecially when such pluce.s 
Ure iniicl) crowded,^ and the sliictest 
attention is not paid to a free'- ventila¬ 
tion, and due cleanliness. It appears 
too, that a want jjf attention to thvse 
essentials of pure air, and cleanliness, is 
more particularly productive of the dis* 
order, in a room where many persons 
sleep. We have seen a fever of this 
kind produced, where there was no want 
of cieanimess generally, from the cir¬ 
cumstance of six persons sleeping, du¬ 
ring the summer, in a room in which 
was no fire place. A close state of tlie 
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atmosphere, with damp weather^ islike* 
wise apt to give rise to putrid fever* 
To which may be added, as causes of 
this complaint, famine, deficiency of or 
poorness of food, long fasting, hard 
labour, and continued want of sleep; 
in a word, whatever tends to exhaust 
the energies of the system. Hence per¬ 
sons of lax fibres, who are weakened 
by any previous debilitating cause, are 
most liable to it j and hence its fre- 
(jiier.cy amongst the lower classes of 
society. 

We cannot describe the numerous 
and anomalous symptoms which attend 
the various grades of typhous fever. 
But ill its more severe form the patient 
is generally seized with languor, dejec* 
tioii of spirits, amazing depression, and 
loss of strength, universal weariness and 
soreness, pains in the head, back, and 
extremities, and rigors ; the eyes appear 
full, heavy, yellowish, and often a little 
inflamed ; the temporal arteries throb 
violently ; the tongue is dry and parcli- 
ed ; respiiatiuii is commonly laborious, 
and interrupted with deep sighing; the 
breath is hot and offensive; the urine 
is crude and pale 3 the body is costive, 
and the pul^e is usually quick, small, 
and hard, and now and then fiutteiing 
and unequal. Sometimes a great heat, 
load, and pain, are felt at the stomach, 
and a vomiting of bilious matter ensues. 
As the disease advances the pulse in- 
cieases in frequency, being often from 
lUO to 130 in a minute ; there is vast 
apparent debility, a great heat and dry* 
ness ill the skin, oppression at the 
breast, with anxiety, sighing, and moan* 
iiig 5 the thirst is greatly increased } the 
tongue, mouth, lips, and teeth are co¬ 
vered over with a brown or black tena* 
cious fur; the speech is inarticulate* 
the patient mutters much, and delirium 
ensues. The fever coiilinuing to in¬ 
crease, the symptoms become still more 
violent 5 tlie breath beeomes liighly of¬ 
fensive ; the urine deposits a black and 
fetid sediment; the stools are dark and 
olfeiisive, and pass off insensibly ; h®- 
morrhages issue from the^gums, nostrils, 
mouth, and other parts of the body } 
livid spots appear on its surface 3 the 
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pulse intermits and sinks; the extremi¬ 
ties grow cold; hiccups ensue,and death 
closes the scene. This is the course 
of the disorder in its severest form j 
but in this country it is by nb means, 
in general, so formidable, although it 
is, nevertheless, occasionally fatal. 

When this fever does not terminate 
filially, it generally begins, in cold cli¬ 
mates, to diminish about the coni- 
intnceraent of the third vreek from its 
first attack, and goes off gradually to¬ 
wards the end of the fourth without any 
evident crisis j but in warm climates it 
seldom continues above a vi-eek or ten 
days, if so long. 

Our opinion of the evtmt in this fever, 
must be formed by the degree of vio¬ 
lence in the symptoms, particularly 
after the appearance of livid or purple 
spots on the skin, although, in some 
itibtances, recoveries have taken place 
u iidcr the most unpromising appearance. 
An abatement of the heat and thirst, a 
gentle moisture equally diffused over 
the whole surface of the body, loose 
stools, turbid urine, and the absence of 
delirium and stupor, may be regarded 
us favourable. Eut livid or purple 
spots on the skin ■, dark, offensive, and 
involuntary discharges, fdlid sweats, 
haimorrhagcs and hiccups, denote al¬ 
most certain dissolution. 

Upon the subject of the treatment of 
this fever, it is to be lamented that phy¬ 
sicians should have so greatly differed. 
Till lately the directions were, withhold 
the lancet as you value the life of your 
patient j but Dr. Bateman informs us, 
in his treatise on contagions fever, that 
if blood letting be employed early it is 
an active remedy, and abridges the 
course of the complaint. 

But how doubtful soever blood-letting 
may be in the severe forms of typhous 
fever, and we confess that we do enter¬ 
tain strong doubts both of its propriety 
and utility, we perfectly agree with Dr. 
Bateman, that a prompt evacuation of 
Uie stomach and bowels should be, under 
all circumstances, the first expedient. A 
scruple of ipecacuanha is the best eme¬ 
tic; after which, five grains of calomel, 
with six or eight of jalap, should be 
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given to empty the bowels, These me¬ 
dicines will, sometimes, almost at once 
cut short the disease. But a purgative 
alone has not been fbUnd to answer the 
purpose so well. 

At all periods of the disease, but more 
signally within the first week, whenever 
the skin is dry and hotter than natural, 
the face, arms, andbody may be sponged 
with cold water, wTth or without the ad¬ 
dition of a little vinegar, with considera¬ 
ble advantage. It speedily reduces the 
temperature of the body, relieves thirst, 
and is extremely grateful to the sensa¬ 
tions of the patient, and is often fol¬ 
lowed by a quiet slumber and perspira** 
lion. Shouhl the heat of the skin after* 
wards return, the operation may be re¬ 
peated : the general rule forwhich should 
be when the skin is hot and dry. 

Sliould not the disease be subdued 
by these ineaus, we must still continue 
oUr attention to the state of the stomach 
and bowels. Weak and acidulated drinks 
may be given ; but it will not often 
happen that any solid food will eithec 
be desired or retained ; and perhaps tip; 
less food is taken the better. The bowels 
should, however, be evacuted daily, or 
on every alteniate day, by means of ea* 
lomel, with a little jalap, or rhubarb, or 
the sulphate of magnesia ; hut in ail 
cases it is desirable to clear the alvine 
canal efferlually by^tbe addition of 
three, four, or five grains of calomel. 

For some time after the commence¬ 
ment of the disorder, no stimulants 
whatever should be given. Dr. Bate¬ 
man informs us that they aggravate the 
symptoms 

The same cooling system must be 
pursued in all that rehites to the do¬ 
mestic managemenf of the patient; to 
the state of his apartment and bed, and 
to the kind and quantity of his drink 
an^ nutriment. It is very important to 
maintain the purity and coolness of the 
atmosphere in the patient’s room. A 
free ventilation is not only requisite to 
prevent the accumulation of infection, 
but contributes, in fact, tu support the 
powers of life and lessen the febrile de¬ 
pression. The popular terror of catch¬ 
ing cold, and the habitual closeness of 
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be(!s and beds-roouis, loo common in 
this country, cannot be too often C(»m- 
bated. In waii;.j or temperate weather, 
one or more windows shouhi he kept 
constantly open riijrin;> the day, and 
uccuaionally intlie nigl)t, to reliesh the 
atmosphere of the room, guaidinj^ the 
patient, of course, f\^>m stroii'' or par¬ 
tial currents of air. aln cold weather 
the dour of tlie room should he kept 
open, and a wkulov» partially opened 
from time to lime. 'I’lie temjieiainre of 
the room benif;' erjualized hy means of 
a small (ire, vrhieh, also, contrilnites to 
the more thorough ventdaiion of the 
chamber, winch is the object of the 
fiee aciiniS'iion of air; coolness, and not 
uctinil eoidnt'ss, bein g the most desira¬ 
ble III sncli an ufiartuient. 

The same end is also materially pro¬ 
moted by having no curtains lound the 
bed, and also liy the lightness of its 
coverings; the bed-elotlies should be 
as few as possible, eonsisleiit with the 
feelings of the patient, which are corn- 
inunly the best guide m regulating this 
ifiatter. 

The introduction of camphor, aro¬ 
matic viiieg.ir,' or other fragiiint sub¬ 
stances, or odorous fumigations into tlie 
patient’s room, is improjier. They 
have not the smallei’t iidliienec in de- 
Btio\ ing eontagions or oifeiisiveeftluvia ; 
they only rendtVas less sensible to then 
piesence, whereas, underafne venti¬ 
lation, all oli'eiisive e\hal;ilions aie dis¬ 
sipated, and that most giateful condi¬ 
tion of the atmosphere of a sick room 
is prodnecd in which no odour whatever 
is peicejitiide in entering it. 

The ilimk of (he patient should he 
cold ill siuiimer, and cool in the winter j 
in the foiiner season ice or iced fluids 
are commonly very palatable, ^\’uter 
from the spiing^is an agreeable beve¬ 
rage at most seasons, and may in gene¬ 
ral be fieely permitted; it is perliaps 
the iiest ordinal)' drink in fever ; but 
it often retuiered more agreeable 
by a modcr.tle acidulution with the 
juice of lemons or other fruits, or with 
cieamof tartar. Rennet whey is often 
a guileful beverage, and is likewise nu- 
Iricious. The - whole nourishment in¬ 


deed, during the progress of the fever, 
is almost necessarily limited to liquids, 
and those chiefly of a vegetable nature, 
as the stomach neither demands nor 
bears any thing mure substantial. The 
vegetable mucilages and starches, such 
as gruel, barley-water, preparations of 
sago, arrow root and nee with milk, 
stiawberrles, and the sub-acid fruits, 
should constitute the whole apparatus 
of diet, excluding even the animal 
hrutlis and jellies, till some indication of 
the a[)proach of convalescence appears. 

In delirium, whether of the more out¬ 
rageous kind, or accompanied with stu¬ 
por, Dr. Bate/nan strongly advises the 
immediate abstraction of six or eight 
ounces of blood from the arm ; or liie 
application of cloths welted with cold 
evaporating fluids to the shaven scalp ; 
the cloths should be dipped in cold 
water, to which a little ether may he 
added to increase the evaporation, and 
these renewed as they become heated. A 
blister applied to the back part of the 
neck, close up to the occiput, has also 
been of decided efficacy. In slighter 
degrees of delirium, a blister on the nape 
of the neck, imrgativc-s being at the 
same time employed, has completely re¬ 
moved it. 

Relative to wine, Dr. Bateman in- 
foims us, that whilst the tongue re~ 
mains ‘parched, the shin dry, and the 
pulse ahon; 120, tvith the slightest per¬ 
ceptible sharpness in its beat, the use of 
it is always injurious and inadmissible. 

There is one condition of this fever, 
however, in which wine and similar 
stimulants are essentially necessary to 
the recovery of the patient, and in which 
they should be used witha liberal, though 
cautious hand. This state is called hy 
some of the faculty, a state of collapse ; 
which oi'cura in this eomplaiiit priiici- 
pallvA but not exclusively, in patients 
pasttiie meridian of life, and the symp¬ 
toms of which maybe, without much 
difficulty, distinguished. Tiie increase 
of languor and actual debility is very 
manife-at, and is much complained of 
by the patients , the sense of faintness 
and sinking, and the oppressive labour 
in breathing, being cxtieiucly distressing. 
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The skin becomes cool or cold, a«d ge- 
nerallv damp ; the tongue, though pro- 
vioubly brown and dry, becomes moist, 
yet remains loaded ; and the pulse ge- 
neiady increases in Irtciuency, but is so 
feeble as to give rather tl)e impiession 
of an undulation than of a stroke. In 
such states stimulants are required. 
Brandy, in moderate doses, may be 
given ; but about a pint of wine, given 
in divided doses, in the course oi twen¬ 
ty-four hours, has been commonly suffi¬ 
cient. 

Wine may be also advantageously 
employed, although more sparingly, un¬ 
der a state of great languor, with pick¬ 
ing of the bed-clothes,* and starling of 
the tendons, and some confusitin of 
thought, provided the tongue lie not 
parched, the skin be soft and moist, 
and the pulse open and fluent, in con¬ 
junction with local evacuations. It may 
be also advantageously given in the state 
of torpor which accompanies the livid 
blotches on the skin, when in union with 
free purgation; and in the state of 
diarrhoea unaccompanied by tenesmus, 
or nuich disturb.ince in the head. 

When the patient is convalescent, it 
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does not appear that medicines are in 
general necessar}^ The returning power 
in tlu digestive organs is in danger of 
being impeded, rather than promoted, 
by tonic niedieiues, more especially the 
Peruvian bark. An occasional laxative 
may be, liowever, necessary ; or tlie sa¬ 
line draught may be taken ; or diluted 
sulphuric acid in the infusion of roses. 
In lingering debility, occasioned by 
gangienous ulcerations, sloughing sores, 
or slow suppurations, flie Peruvian bark 
is a valuable remedy. 

Relative to fumigation in this com¬ 
plaint, we do not think that it is iu 
general necessary j when, however, it 
should be thought so, the best method 
of fumigation, as indeed of preventing 
or avoiding contagion, in addition to 
what we have said above, and also under 
our aiticle Plaguk, is described under 
Contagion, which see. 

TYRIAN PURPLE,a durabledye, 
long known to the learned world, and 
obtained from a species of shell fish, fiy 
some sujiposed a mttrex, see Purple 
K isii; by others a buccintm, Jj,ee 
Whelk. 
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UDDER, the breast of a cow, and 
many other animals in which the milk 
is secreted. 

For su-elled udders in cows, see Cow. 

ULCER, a purulent or ichorous 
sore or wound, generally affecting the 
soft part?, of the body. Wiien otctir- 
ring 111 the hones, it is teiiiud canous 
uh'cr, or canes. 

Uh-er. arise from various can'-es, and 
arc of various kinds; the chief are, the 
ctiliuHs ulcer, the a7«mo«.v nh er, and the 
vieer with caries of the (idjaceut hone ; 
besides this, there is the putrid ulcer, 
the corrosive, the variose ulcer, fk'j. 

Tn the cure of ulcers, (xtcruul appli- 
1965 . 
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cationa will be often useless, unless as¬ 
sisted by internal remedies; for many 
II leers are the effect of some indisposition 
of the body, and it is difficult, when this 
• is the case, without removing such in¬ 
disposition, to cure them at ail. Can¬ 
cerous and scrofulous ulcer> are the 
most difficult of cure.* Ulcers oi many 
years standing ate also very difficult of 
cure; and in old persons it is never ad¬ 
visable to attempt it ; for if they should 
he healed up, tiie probahility is, that tlie 
cessation of a long and customary dis- 
charge iiniy piodtice an altlima, diar- 
rhoia, fever, or ;onie other complaint 
which may prove fatal. Tn such cases, 
4 M . 
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the only thing which ihoold be done is, 
to endeavour to keep the ulcer in the 
most healthy condition, by suitable di- 
gatives { one of the best, for almost all 
Kinds of ulcers, is the yellow basilicon, 
and red precipitate, as mentioned under 
Baiilicon ; or tar ointment, with calo¬ 
mel, as mentioned under Tar. It will 
not often happen that most ulcers can¬ 
not be brought into a more healthy 
state by one or other of these applica¬ 
tions ; and in tlie young and middle- 
aged they will be often, by such means, 
enectualiy healed, and wiiich they may, 
iu general, be with perfect safety, in 
the healing of all ulcers, however, witich 
have continued to discharge for some 
time, precaution should be taken to 
keep the bowels somewhat relaxed du¬ 
ring the process, and also for some time 
afterwards. In all cases of stubborn ul¬ 
cers, the bark very copiously given will 
be found of the utmost service; and 
when the discharge evidently weakens 
and wastes the body, what is said under 
appetite, aliment, and dyspepsia, will 
requite the greatest ultention. In some 
cases of this kind, good home-brewed 
ale, not stale, taken in moderate quan¬ 
tities, will often be of service, provided 
it does not produce inconvenience by 
ilatalence, or other unpleasant symp¬ 
toms. 

If an ulcer produce spongy, usually 
called proud it should be destroy¬ 
ed by some escharutic or pressure. The 
best caostic, if the basil icon and red 
precipitate be not sufficient, is the ui- 
trate of silver; (see Sii.VBB,) with which 
the fungous flesh should be occasion¬ 
ally touched till it is removed. 

The healing of ulcers of the lower 
extremities may Is; promoted by* ban¬ 
dages, more especially if th^! limb be 
swelled. The bandage should not be 
partial: it is in general most advisable 
to bind up the whole limb from below 
the wound, and to some distance above 
it: for these bandages strips of calico, 
about three inches wide, are perhaps 
the best; nor is it of trifling consider¬ 
ation that clean dressings and bandages 
be renewed daily. 

In all ulcers arising from caries of 
1 JbC 


the bones, it will be vain to expect a 
cure till the rotten part of the bone is 
removed; and every attempt with es- 
charotics will be useless pain to the 
patient. 

In the cure of ulcers of the legs, rest, 
and a horizontal position, will often 
assist nature, and should, if possible, 
be com{>lied with ; although, if the leg 
be bandaged, and the patient can take 
and bear a motlerate portion of exer¬ 
cise, especially in the open air, this may 
be even better than any horizontal po¬ 
sition whatever. But in this, as indeed 
in the cure of almost every other dis¬ 
ease, the feelings of the patient must 
be taken into the account. 

A method of treating ulcers of the 
legs, adopted some time since by Mr. 
Baynton, an ingenious surgeon of 
Bristol, has now very generally come 
into use. It consists in carefully draw¬ 
ing the skin which surrounds the ulcer 
towards its centre; and which is gra¬ 
dually effected at each dressing by the 
aid of slips of adhesive plaster, spread 
on smooth calico. These slips must 
be made '■1 inches broad, and of such a 
length that, after passing round the 
limb, 4 or 5 inches remain. The mid¬ 
dle of this ^jiece is to be applied to the 
sound bide of the limb, opposite to the 
inferior part of the ulcer, about one 
inch below the edge of the sore, and 
the ends are drawn over the ulcer with 
as much gradual extension as the pa¬ 
tient can bear. Other strips are then 
to be placed in a similar manner, each 
above and iu contact with the other, 
until the whole surface of the sore and 
limb be completely covered, at least 
one inch below, and two or three inches 
above, the diseased part. Next the limb is 
to be defended by rollers of soft calico, 
passed round as smoothly as possible, 
above and below the ulcer. The plas¬ 
ter to be used for this purpose is the 
resin plaster described under Plaster. 
It is, however, sold in London ready 
spread. 

In cases of violent inflammation, and 
considerable discharge, Mr. B. recom- 
mendf' repeated affusions of cold water; 
the patient should take frequent exer- 
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cise; and the bandages should be ap* 
plied early in the morning, as the limb 
is then less liable to swelling. 

ULCERS, in Horses, are of various 
kinds. The simple ulcer, which arises 
from a superficial wound or bruise, will 
generally heal spontaneously, or by the 
application of some mild astringent, 
such as solution of uiuiii, or tincture 
of myrrh ; but if it be foul, or cullous 
in any part, an escharotic application 
will be proper, such as burnt alum, or 
red precipitate, or green basilicon. In 
a sinuous ulcer, the sinuses, or hollow 
part, should be completely laid open 
with a knife. The first dressing should 
be with the escharotic powder, or solu¬ 
tion of blue vitriol, afterwards with 
some mild astringent. The Jistulms 
ulcer must be laid open as far as is 
practicable. See Fistula and Poll 
Evil, In x\\o fungous ulcer, the spoftgy 
flesh is to be removed with a knife, and 
the sore dressed with eschaiotic powder 
till it become a simple ulcer. In the 
carious ulcer it is necessary to expose 
the foul bone, or cartilage, so that it 
may be scraped witli a thawing knife, 
or any other more convenient instru¬ 
ment j it is then to be diejsed with the 
tincture of myrrh, or astringents. Tlie 
glanderous nicer, when it occurs within 
the nostrils, is generally incurable 3 al¬ 
though when small, and so low down as 
to admit the application of mild caus¬ 
tics, it sometimes heals, yet fresh ulcers 
usually break (Uit in other parts of the 
nose. Wlien it occars on the skin, us 
ill farcy, ii may be generally healed by 
mild caustics ; but here also ilie con¬ 
stitution is often tainted, and the sup- 
[losed cure is followed by glanders. See. 
Farcy and CIlanokus. 

lu the tieatinent of simple ulcers it 
has been too much the practice to dress 
solely with ointments ; and also to cover 
them with plasters and bandages 3 but 
in many cases they heal more readily 
wiieii exposed to the air. 

Ulmin. See Extractive Matter. 

ULNA, Cubit, in anatomy, the 
.arger bone of the fore arm, the ^mailer 
being named radius ; it is smaller and 
shorter than the os huiiieri, and becomes 
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gradually smaller as it descends to the 
wrist. The chief process of this bone 
is called olecranon, or the elbow,^ See 
Anatomy. 

ULTRAMARINE, an exquisitely 
beautiful, pure, and permanent pig¬ 
ment, of a deep sky blue, capable of 
sustaining a low red heat without inju¬ 
ry, and not .sensibly impaired by the 
action of air or weather It is contained 
in Lapis lazuli, and appears to be little 
else than oxide of iron. It is separated 
from the mineral with great difficulty 
and delicacy, and hence obtains a very 
high price. 

UMBEL, in botany, a receptacle 
stretching out into filiform proportioned 
pedunclt's, from the same centre. It is 
simple, or undivided, as in panax or 
Ginseng ;—compound - and prolife¬ 
rous, or super decompound. An umbel 
is also concave, convex, and fastigate 5 
and either erect or nodding, Flowers 
growing in this muimer are called um- 
belled, or umbelliferous 3 that is, where 
many of them grow togetlier in um¬ 
bels. • 

UMBER, an argillaceous earth, with 
a mixture of iron, of aglull brownish 
colour, used chiefly in oil colour paint¬ 
ing, An inferior kind of peaty umber 
is obtained in the neiglibourhood of 
Colog lie, where it is used as an article 
of fuel; it is said to^„ii£ also used for 
the adulteration of snuff. Turkey um^ 
her is the best for painters ; but an in¬ 
ferior kind, called English umber, is 
also occasionally used. 

Umber, or Grayling. See Salmon, 

LIMBRE, or Scopus, a genus of 
birds consisting of one species only, the 
umbnetta, or Tuftjjd urnbre, having a 
long, thiek, compressed, and somewhat 
hooked bill 5 with a crest lax, thick, 
tufted; body brown*; tail obscurely 
barred ; legs longish, brown ; toes con¬ 
nected at the base ; female not crested ; 
twentv inches long 3 inhalhts Africa. 

Umbrella-tree. See Magnolia. 

, Umpire. See Arbitration and 
Award. • 

Understanding. Sec Mind and Rea¬ 
son. 

Unguentum. See Ointment, 
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Unicot n fish. See Narwhal. 

UPAS, or Toxicaria Macasmriensh, 
an liidiuii |*()isr)ii, (li)tiuiied f'lotn a tree 
hitlietlo ui>di‘snit»ed by a>iy medical 
botaoiBl; but It is known by the name 
ti{ boas upas. The Dutch inhabitants 
call it {^iftboom, or spatenboonri. It is 
called by liuMPHius arbor toxicaria •, 
and anioiit' the Malay inhabitants of 
Malacca, Java, and Sumatra, it has the 
names of ipo, cajo-iipas, boa-upas, and 
lupo matta ju. ‘Two species of it are 
mentioned by Rumphius, a male and 
female ; but the flowers and fruit are 
unknown. The tree is said to have a 
thick trunk, spreading branches, and 
ash-coloured bark; the wood is solid, 
of a yellowish white colour, variegated 
with black spots. It grows in several 
of the warmer parts of India, chiefly in 
the islands of Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
Bah, Macassar, or Celebes. It is 
found, for the most part, in very desert 
places, and on bare mountains. It is 
sanl also that it is easily distinguished 
at a distance, as no other tree will grow 
near it ; and that the ground on which 
it stands !•< barren and parched up. 

'I'lie juice of this tree, in which the 
wliole deleteiihns power resides, is of a 
daik blown colour, and, being dried, 
appears like a resin. That obtained 
fioin the male tree is said to be the 
hauh't Hid best, lesemliling pitch. 
TliO'.e who coll^'l' the piice are obliged 
to be extremely cautious, that they 
uia\ not be emlangcied : it is collected 
fioiii t.ic tiee by tbnisting canes, point¬ 
ed like a spear, obliquely into the bark 
of the trunk : the juice gradually drops 
into the hollow of the cane, when it 
becomes of the colour and consistence 
above mentioned. >' 

The Indians employ this })Olson to 
punish criminals, and likewise to rub 
on the weapons wlilch they use. WlTen 
any person is wounded with a dart, upon 
which this poison has been rubbed, it 
very ()uiikiy ddl'nses itself througb 
every part, exi'itmg a violent sense of 
beat and vertigo, to wbicb death soon" 
succcetls; lAr the most pait in the 
space of half an liour, sometimes in a 
less period 
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Not only is the juice of this tree a 
virulent poison, but it is said that from 
the effluvia which it emits, the limbs 
are affected with spasm; and that if 
any one stand under it with his head 
bare, a loss of hair is the consequence; 
and that if a drop falls on any part, 
excessive swelling arises. It is also said 
that birds sitting on its branches, in a 
short time fall down dead ; and that 
they can with difficulty fly over it. Such 
stories are, however, most probably ex¬ 
aggerations. Indeed, much more ex¬ 
traordinary stories of this tree, and of 
its poison, were very generally circulated 
throughout Europe upwards of thirty 
years ago ; but-lhey are now known to 
be fabulous. 

For the cure of persons poisoned by 
the upas, sceNux Vomica, and also 
Poisons, 

Notwithstanding the deleterious na¬ 
ture of this juice ; it is said to be used 
both internally and exteiually as an an¬ 
tidote for other poisons ; but, in truth, 
little which can be depended upon is 
known about it. 

Uratiite. See Uranium. 

URANIUM, a metal of a grey co¬ 
lour, brittle and very difficult of fusion. 
Its specific gravity is about 9 , 

The native oxide of uranium is called 
urmite, the crystalline form of which is 
the cubeund several modifications; it of¬ 
ten occurs in thin quadrangular plates; 
it exhibits various shades of yellow and 
green. It has been found in France} 
and of great beauty near Callington, 
in Cornwall, The native sulphuret of 
uranium was formerly called pech- 
blende; from this ore uranium may be 
obtained thus: Reduce it to powder, 
and expose it to the heat of a muffle ; 
then digest in dilute intro-nmriatic 
acid, and precipitate by excess of um- 
nioiiia; collect and wadi the precipi¬ 
tate, and dry it at a beat approachiiig 
reclness. When exposed to a violent 
heat, with a small quantity of charcoal 
powder, nictullic unniiuiu is obtained. 
The salts of uraiimm have a yellow 
colour, and an astringent metallic taste; 
bnt \ery few experiments have been 
hitherto made upon this metal: it com- 
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biiies with vitrifiable lubstancea, and 
{jives them a brown or a green colour. 
On porcelain, with' the usual flux, it 
produces an orange. 

Urchin, See Sea-Hedgehog. 

O REA, the principle which confers 
upon urine its chief peculiarities. It 
may be obtained by slowly evaporating 
urine to the consistency of syrup, which, 
on cooling, corfbretes into a saline mass, 
and which, by digestion in alcohol, fur¬ 
nishes urea. By carefully distilling off 
the alcohol, the urea remains in the 
form of a brown crystallized mass. 
Urea is very soluble in water, and the 
solution is resolved, by putrefaction, 
into acetic acid and ammonia. The 
fixed alcalies decompose urea, and occa¬ 
sion the evolution of ammonia and some 
other products. See Urine. 

UREDO, in botany, a genus of fun¬ 
gi, of which nine species have been 
enumerated, all indigenous to our own 
country. They are all distinguished 
by being parasitical, consisting of uiealy 
powder, under the cuticle of plants j 
seiuetimes under the cuticle of leaves or 
stem ; and sometimes under that of the 
parts of fructification. The frumenli, 
is linear oblong, black-brown, and well 
known as to its effects by die name of 
blight. The segetum is black in the 
spikelets of grasses : equally known as 
to its effects by tlie name of smut. See 
Mould, Rust, and Smut. 

URETER, in anatomy, a membran¬ 
ous canal, which conveys the urine from 
the kidney to the urinary bladder. It 
IS about the size of a goose quill, and 
about a foot long. It arises in the hol¬ 
low sides of the kidney, and ends in the 
bladder near its neck. There is, of 
course, one ureter to each kidney. See 
Bladder. 

Urethra. See GoNORRH.asA. 

URIC ACIU, one of the peculiar 
characteristics of the urine. 

The presence of uric acid may be 
shown by evaporating urine to half its 
bulk, which produces a precipitate 
consisting of phosphate of lime and 
uric acid j the former may be dissolved 
by dilute muriatic acid, which leayesthe 
latter in the form of a reddish powder. 
1969 
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Uric acid constitutes the principal 
ingredient in certain urinary calculi, 
and may be abundantly obtained by 
digesting them in caustic potash, fil¬ 
tering the solution, and adding excess 
of muriatic acid, which causes a pieci- 
pitate of uric acid ; which, thus ob¬ 
tained, is a grey powder, of scarcely any 
taste, and requiring 1720 parts of water 
at 60 ® 3 and 1150 parts at 212® for its 
solution. It reddens infusion of litmus, 
and readily dissolves iq caustic potash 
and soda. It dissolves also m nitric 
acid, and, upon evaporation, a resiiiitum 
of a fine led tint is obtained, which is 
peculiar to this combination, which 
possesses distinct acid properties, and 
which, in consequence of the purple or 
red colour of its compounds, lias been 
called purpuric acid. See Gravel 
and Urine. 

URINE, that saline liquid seereled 
in the kidneys, and diopplng down 
from them through the meters into the 
cavity of the urinary bladder. 

The urine of a healthy peisoii i>. di¬ 
vided, in general, into etude, or that 
which is einilted one or two hours aftir 
eating 3 wli.cli is for the most part 
aqueous, and often vitiutifd with some 
kind of food ; and coded, or that which 
is discharged some hoiiis after the di¬ 
gestion of the food. This is generally 
in smaller quantity, thicker, more 
coloured, and more thau at any 

other lime. 

The degree of heat of the urine agiees 
with that of the blood. The specific 
gravity is greater than water; that 
emitted in the morning being the 
heaviest. The smell of fresh iirine is 
not disagreeable. The taste is saltish 
and nauseous. Thq consistence is some¬ 
what thiAer than water. I’lie quantity 
depends upon that of the liquid drink, 
its •diuretic nature, and the temperature 
of the air. No fluid in the human 
body is, however, so variable in respect 
to quantity and quality as the urine. 

The urine is an cxcteinentiliuus fluid, 
Vy which the body is not only liberated 
from the superfluous water, but also 
from superfluous salt.s and earthy matter; 
and is also defended from corruption. 
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' From what has been said under the 
articles urea, urtc acid, and gravel, the 
chief constituents of urine may be in¬ 
ferred} the following is Berzelius's 
statement of the average composition of 


human urine: 

Water. 933,00 

Urea. 30,10 

Sulphate of potassa. 3^71 

Sulphate of soda. 3,l6 

Phosphate of soda. 2,94 

Muriate of sodi^. 4,43 

Phosphate of ammonia. 1,65 

Muriate of ammonia.. 1,50 

Free lactic acid.^ 

Lactate of ammonia. J 


Animal matter soluble in al-f 

cohol ..r 

Urea not separable from tlie\ 

preceding. 

Earthy phosphates with a trace 


of fluate of lime. 1,00 

Uric acid. l,oo 

Mucus of the bladder. 0,32 

Silica . 0,03 


1000,00 

The urine undergoes considerable 
alteration in conseqnenci* of our taking 
some species oV food and drink, and also 
medicines. It also sufftrs some very re¬ 
markable changes in certain diseases In 
injuries of the spine, afllVcting the nerves 
which supply the kidiieys, it is always 
turbid and ofioTi'^ilkaline ; and there is 
a coiihiderable tendency in such cases 
to form calculi. In diabetes, (See Dia¬ 
betes,) it is not only secreted in ex- 
ress, but contains a substance having 
the taste and properties of sugar ; and 
its specific gravity is also, in such a 
state, considerably augmented, ^ 

Many of the cinufVlaints aii(^ obstruc¬ 
tions of the urinary passages arise from 
calculous concretions, concerning v\ Inch, 
we have treated*’under CliiAVEE and 
Stone. lint as they sometimes arise 
from other causes, and are almost al¬ 
ways attended with more or less danger, 
it will he expedient to notice them 
here. 

When the’ inclination to make water 
is succeeded by a dts« barge of a few 
drops only, it is teiuied ; if 
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the difficulty of voiding it be attended 
with pain, Dyeury; and a total sup« 
pression of urine is called Ischury. 

These complaints may be produced 
by an acrid state of the blood; by 
spasms; compression of the neighbour¬ 
ing parts; scirrhous or cancerous tu¬ 
mours, forming internally; suppressed 
perspiration ; repulsion 4 >f rheumatism, 
gout, and cutaneous eruptions; stone 
in the bladder or kidneys; inflammation 
of the bladder; strictures iu the ure¬ 
thra : acrid food or medicines will some¬ 
times producestrangury : wehaveknown 
large quantities of the root of horse¬ 
radish, eaten as food, produce most un¬ 
pleasant symptoms of this nature. 

In the more severe forms of all these 
complaints, a physician ought by all 
means to be consulted. 

In a total suppression of urine, per¬ 
haps one of the most effectual remedies 
is the warm bath ; and in some cases of 
stricture of the urethra, as well as in 
some calculous cases, the introduction 
of a catheter will be necessary. In every 
stage of these painful maladies, the pa¬ 
tient should take lukewarm mucilagi¬ 
nous liquids ; such as solutions of gum 
arabic or tragacanth in water; or lin¬ 
seed lea, bartey water, kc. If the urine 
be not totally 8iij)[)res''e(l, a mixture of 
equal parts of tinctuie of opium and 
spirit of nitrous ether, taken to the 
amount of thirty or forty diops, or more, 
three or four limes a <lay, in gruel or 
other emollient liquid, may be of ser¬ 
vice. Warm foiiieiitations may be ap¬ 
plied to the lower part of the lielly, and 
emollient clysteis may be administered. 
See Bladder. 

Relative to incontinence of tirine, it 
may be important to remark, that chil¬ 
dren as well as other persons are more 
liable to discharge their urine when 
sleeping on their backs than in any 
other posture; that it often happens 
when a child wets the bed, he is lying 
oil his back ; the remedy is, to accus¬ 
tom it to sleep on its side, or in any 
other position than its back, and, must 
probably, the habit will be broken. The 
same method should be adopted with 
adults. The uiinc pressing on au ex- 
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trcmely Heusibic part of the bladder, 
when we he uu the back, is the cause of 
tins occurrence; whereas, in another 
pohition, and particularly when lying 
prone, the pressure is removed. See 
Incontinence of I^kine. 

URSUS, or Blau; under this head 
are also included the Bear, Badgek, 
Racoon, &t‘. A genus of quadrupeds 
comprehending ten species, distinguish¬ 
ed by fore-teeth, upper six Jiollowed 
within, ulternute ; lower%ix lateial, two 
longer lubed ; secondary at tlie base in¬ 
terior; tusks solitary ; grinders from 
five to six ; tongue sm«>oth ; eyes with a 
uictitaiit tiieuibrane ; snout prominent. 
They have live toes cyi each foot, ail 
coiiliguons ; sole of the foot long, rest¬ 
ing on tlie heel; tliey climb ; and some 
use the fore feet like hands. They are 
as follow : 

The Arctos, or flack bear; five va- 
lietics; quite black,—brown, or ferru¬ 
ginous,—black mixed with white hairs, 
—vanegateil,—w hite. This species has 
a long head, small ejes, and shoil cars, 
lonmiedat the top; limbs strong, thick, 
clumsy: feet laigc; tail very shoit; 
boilv (overetl with very long shatigy 
Imii. Till- laii;c.si licais of this species 
an- the rusty liiown ; th* smallest the 
rieep black. Tliey iniiabit tlie noi them 
pails of Eurofie, Asia, and Aiabia, the 
Al|)s of Switzeilaiid and Dauphine; 
.Japan, Ccyloii, North America, and 
I*eiii, They aie not confined to one 
chniate, but bear almost any, except 
tlie burning sands of Afiica. The brown 
bears are sometimes carnivorous, and 
will destroy cattle and eat carriou ; but 
their general food is roots, fruits, and 
vegetables; they wash their feet and lick 
their paws; gravid one hundred and 
twelve days j bring forth one at a time ; 
they become torpid from the middle of 
November till the frost breaks; fight 
with the fore feet, standing erect upon 
the hinder; never attack man unless 
provoked; flesh eatable; fat said to 
make hair grow. 

The Amerkanus, or American bear,, 
is black; thioat and cheeks rusty brown; 
smaller than the last; found in Ame¬ 
rica and Kamscliatka. Multitudes aie 
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killed annually, in America, for their 
flesh and skins. 

The MaritimuSt White, or Polar 
bear, grows to a vast bulk, sometimes 
thirteen feet long. They are confined 
to the coldest parts of the globe; found 
chiefiy on the shores of Hudson’s Bay, 
Greenland, and Spitzbergen ; and also 
in Siberia; they swim and dive admira¬ 
bly : feed on fishes; and will attack 
even armed men ; their greatest enemy 
is the incrse ; flesh white, said to taste 
like mutton; their fat is melted for 
train oil. 

The Luscus, Wolverene, or Wolv&* 
refte bear, has the tail long, body rusty 
brown ; snout blackish ; forehead and 
sides yellowish brown ; twenty-eight in¬ 
ches long ; the whole body covered with 
long, thick, black hair, which varies in 
colour according to the season ; inhabits 
Hudson’s baj and Canada. 

The Gufo,o\ Glutton, is tawny brown; 
measures about three feet and a half 
long ; extremely voracious, whence its 
name; lives laitirely on ammal food, 
Inikingiii irccvand fallmg on its pre^'^; 
inhabits Euiope, .4sia, ami America., 

The Lotor, or Kai 0011 , is of the size 
and figure of a small badger, and is said 
to partake of the qiiahl'es of the fox, 
the dog, and the inoukey ; varying in 
colour ; easily tamed, very good iiatured 
and sportive; eats almost every thing ; 
very destructive to j;s>uUry. 

The Mi les, or Badger ; three varie¬ 
ties, See Badger. 

The Labradorius, has the back co¬ 
loured like the common badger, throat, 
breast, and belly white; called, in Penn- 
sylvama, the ground hog. 

The/wdicMS or ludii-n badger, has 
tlie* back white, inclining to grey; 
breast,•belly, and sides black; about 
two feet long ; tail four inches; hair 
short and smooth ;•inhabits India; U 
lively, playful, and good nulinfed. 

The Tetradacti/lus, or Land bear, 
has the body yellowish white ; tail long; 
less than the badger ; •alrno'-t destitute 
of hair ; impatient of cold ; burrows in 
the ground. • 

eSQUEBAUGH, a spirituous 11- 
quoi, (hiefly tak< u lu way of diavhm. 
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There are various methods of making 
this Hquor* The following are the in¬ 
gredients chiefly used. Nutmegs, cas- 
sia-ckinamon, angelica root, Florentine 
orris root, elecampane root, hay saffron, 
rhubarb, of each one ounce; mace, 
closf^, lesser cardamom seeds, of each 
tvro drachms; liquorice root three 
ounces; coiiander seeds, aniseeds, tur¬ 
meric root, caraway seeds, of each one 
ounce and a half; Frencii brandy five 
gallons. Let ftU the ingredients be 
first bruised, and tlien digested in the 
brandy fur a fortnight. Strain and 
press them off as directed under Daffy’s 
Elixir; and, if it should be desired'to 
save all the spirit, a quart should be 
distilled off, as directed under that ar¬ 
ticle. The distilled liquor must, of 
course, be added to the expressed tinc- 
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ture. To this may be added, at plea¬ 
sure, canary, or other wine. 

We give this form for usquebaugh, 
but cannot recommend it in any shape, 
or for any purpose. 

Uterus. See Menstruation, and 
Parturition. 

Uva ursi. See Strawberry Tree. 

UVULA, in anatomy, the small, co¬ 
nical, fleshy substance, banging in the 
middle of the velum pendulum palati, 
near the roof of the mouth ; its use is 
chiefly to regulate the admission of air 
o the lungs from the nose. 

The uvula IS liable to ulcerations 
and other complaints, similar to the 
tonsils. Catechu, dissolved slowly m 
the mouth, is said to be a useful remedy 
fora relaxed uvula. 
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Vaccination. See Cow-Pox. 

VACCINIUM, or W'hortee-ber- 
RY, MnoRBKKKY. arid Cr4NBKRRY, a 
gciins of plants roiiiprein iiiliiig twenty- 
seven specic>, chie*.*!)’ natives of North 
America ; several of Europe, a few of 
Jupaj) j four coinmou to our own coun¬ 
try ; these are, the 

Myrtillus. M\ rtle-berry, Whortle¬ 
berry, llillierry, W'uuberry, or Blea- 
berry j in some of the provinces the 
fruit IS called whorts. The leaves are 
ovate, .serrate, decMclucus ; the stem an¬ 
gular. It is a shrubby plant, not rising 
more than from one to two feet in 
height} the berry'i.s bluish black, add 
has a sweetish sub-acid taste ; stains tiie 
hands and mouth of a dark purple, or 
blackish colour. Makes an agreeable 
variety of pu.stry ; it is sometimes mix¬ 
ed with raspbcirics and currants for 
such purposes.' Found in woods, heaths, 
and elev.ited mountainous regions, in 
various partsof Great Uritiao} in Sumer- 
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setshire, Devonshire, Monmouthshire, 
&c., and ill Scotland ; it is also m gieat 
plenty in Caen wood, near Hampstead. 
A variety with wlnte berries. 

1’he lUi^inosum, or (ireat bilberry; 
hasobovate, very enlivc, glabrous leaves ; 
lirariches round ; the berries larger, but 
less esteemed than the lust ; found on 
heaths,and on the sninrnitsofthe High¬ 
land mountains. 

The Vitis idcjea, or Red whortle ber¬ 
ry, has the racemes terminal nodding; 
leaves obovate, revolute, denticulate, 
dotted underneath ; found on heaths; 
the berries, which are daik purple, aie 
suh-acid iiikI cooling; iuSwedeuthey are 
often made into jelly. By tiie old natn- 
ralists tills was ranked as an arbutus. 

The Oxijcuccus, (hanberry. Moor- 
berry, or Bog-berry, has o\ate, very 
entire, revolule, acute leaves; steins 
cieeping, filiform, glabrous; found in 
moors ai.d peat bogs ; berries red, about 
the size of hawthorn berries; they «re 
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acid, and are used occasionally in pas* 
try. They were formerly in the materia 
medica, but are of no importance. 

Vacuum. See Pomp. 

Vagrants. See Alms, CHaRlTT, &c. 
-“^^sAXERIAN, or Vafermnat a genus 
of plants comprehending thirty-one 
species, ail natives of Europe except 
the viliosa, which is a native of Japan. 
They are thus sub-divided,—with a 
single pappous seed, forming the tribe 
of valerian, properly so called,—fruit 
three-celled, crowned. The following 
are cultivated; The rubra, or Com¬ 
mon broad-leaved red ;—the angustifo- 
Ha,or Narrow-leaved;—thep/iM, Major, 
or Garden ;—the calcitfupa, or Cut¬ 
leaved ;—the tripleris, or Three-leaved ; 
—the montana, or Mountain the cel- 
tica ; —the tuberosa, or Tuberous-root¬ 
ed the pyrenaica, or l*yrenean vale¬ 
rian ;—and the locusta. Common corn- 
suiad, or Lamb's lettuce. See Corn 
Salad. 

The Officinalis, Officinal, or Great 
wild valerian, is an indigenous peren¬ 
nial, flowering in June. Two varieties, 
one growing in woods and marshy 
ground ; the other on high pastures and 
heaths ; the sensible qualities of the se¬ 
cond are considerably greater than those 
of the first. The stems, which are round, 
grooved, hollow, and terminated with 
flowering braiiciies, disposed cross-wise, 
rise thiee or four feet in height ; the 
leaves are opposite, connate, and beard¬ 
ed at the base below ; pinnate, with a 
terminal leaflet, a little larger than the 
rest; the leaflets are dark green above, 
beneath paler ; flowers odorous, small, 
in corymbs, white with a shade of pink. 

The roots of tins plant have been 
long used medicinally. They should 
be dug up in autumn, when the leaves 
decay, or in the spring, before they ex¬ 
pand, and be dried and preserved in a 
dry place. Those which grow wild on 
a calcareous soil, are jireferable to those 
which are cultivated. Cats are allured 
and delighted with their odour, which, 
wfien they are dried, is strong, jieculiar, 
and unjileasant; they have a warm, bit¬ 
ter, sub-aCrid taste. The virtues of vale- 
nan root apjiear to depend on an essen- 
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tial volatile oil, which indicates the pre¬ 
sence of much camphor. It is antispas- 
modic, tonic, and emmenagogue, and. 
has been advantageously employed in 
hysteria, hypochondriasis, epilepsy, &c. 
It may be given in substance, combined 
with a small portion of mace or cinna¬ 
mon ; or in the forms of infusion or 
tincture. Tlie dose of the powdered 
root may be from one scruple to one 
drachm, three or four times a day. An 
infusion may be made bjf pouring seven 
fluidounces of bulling water upon two 
drachms of the root coarsely powdered, 
digesting for an hour, and, when the 
liquor is cold, straining. Hie dose is 
from one fluidounce to two fluidounces 
twice or thrice a day. It should nut be 
given with solutions of sulphate of iron, 
no'* with infusions of yellow bark, as 
these are decomposed by it. 

/Immoniated Tincture of Valerian, 
commonly called Volatile tincture of 
Valerian, is made thus: Take of Va¬ 
lerian root, bruised, four ounces; of 
aromatic spirit of ammonia two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 
It should be kept in a ground stopper 
bottle. 

This is advantageously given in Iws- 
teria, and other nervous aflectioiis. The 
dose is from half a fluidrachm to two 
fluidrachms, in milk, or some other 
bland fluid. 

VALERIAN, therGREEK, Jacob's 
Ladder, or Polemonium, a genus of 
plants consisting of five species, one a 
native of our own mountains, the rest 
of the Cape, or of AniericH. Tlie two 
following are cultivated ; the coeruleum. 
Common polemonium, or Greek vale¬ 
rian, twith pinnate leaves, and erect 
flowers ; corol blue*; found wild on our 
mountains; a variety with woolly 
calyxes. The r€ptavs,jbx Creejiing po- 
lemoiiium, has also pinnate leaves, flow¬ 
ers light blue, terminal, iiod<iing ; a 
native of Virginia. Roth may be in¬ 
creased by seeds, or parting the roots. 

Vatnpyre. See Rat. 

* VAN ELLOES, or Vanilloes, the 
dried pods of the Epidenaruni vamlla, 
a species of the genus Epidendrum, 
«f which a hundretl and tweiity-iwo 
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have been enumerated, natives of the 
East and West Indies. The following 
are the chief; The vanillo^ the first 
mentioned 8|K;cie8, a West Indian plant, 
with ovate, oblong leaves, and spiral 
tendrils. It is a parasitic plant; its 
leaves resemble the leaves of the vine. 
In our own country it requires a stove ; 
and in America it must be reared in the 
immediate vicinity of some tree, in or¬ 
der that its branches may attach them¬ 
selves to it. The dried pods are sold 
under the name of vanellos, or vaniiloes. 
They are usually gathered between Sep¬ 
tember anil December, and gradually 
dried in the shade. It is said that from 
tluise pods chocolate derives its elegant 
perfume. The Jiox a'eris has a colum¬ 
nar stem, and lanceolate leaves; a na¬ 
tive of Java and liidiii. It is said that 
this parasitic plant will grow for years, 
Kusncnded to ceilings, and blossom an¬ 
nually, perfuming the air with its ex- 
(juisite aroma, without the roots being 
in the earth. The sinense, or Chinese 
epideiidrum, has ensiform leaves, and 
nodding flowers; it does not require so 
iiuich heat as the West Indian species, 
thriving in the conservatory. 

Vapour. See Bath and Steam. 

Van. See Macauco. 

Variation of the needle. See Com¬ 
pass 

VARIKTV, in bf'tany, a plant of 
the same specie^‘changed from some 
accidental cause. The usual causes of 
the varieties in plants are climate, soil, 
exposure, heat, cold, winds, culture, 
&c. Variety, of course, implies a tri¬ 
vial deviation in the individual of a 
species, from its general character. 

Variola. ,See Small -POX. , 

VARIX, a diliitUtion of q vein. It“ 
is known by a soft tumour on the vein, 
which does not pulsate. Veins become 
vanose in the legs and other parts of 
the body, as we advance in life, without 
producing much inconvenience, and, in 
general, such should not be meddled 
with. In the scrotum this complaint 
is called variocele. This, and similar 
dUeuses, require the assistance of the 
experienced surgeon, 

VARNISH,in the arts, a compound 
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fluid, which, when spread over a solid 
substance, adheres tp it, and, being dry, 
forms upon its surface a shining and 
sometimes transparent coat, impervious 
to air and moisture. 

Varnishes are of various colours and 
qualities, derived from the ingredients 
of which they consist. The bases of 
varnish are the resit.s dissolved in fixed 
oils, in volatile oils, or in alcohol. The 
chief, however, are common resin, lac, 
copal, (see Copal,) amber, (see Am¬ 
ber,) and Indian rubber ; to these may 
be added mastich, anime, elemi, sanda- 
rach, turpentine, gamboge, dragon’s 
blood, asphaitum, &c. &c. These sub¬ 
stances are capable of solution in the 
one or the other, and some of them in 
all, the three following menstrua : al¬ 
cohol, volatile or essential oils, and fat, 
or fixed oils. Gamboge, dragon’s blood, 
&c., are added to the varnish merely to 
impart colour. 

The following are some of the most 
approved forms for varrds-h. 

Turpentine Varnish. Take of black 
resin one pound and a half j of oil of 
turpentine two pints. Melt the resin, 
and after hating removed it from the 
fire, mix in, gradually, the turpentine. 
If necessar\^, strain. 

A common varnish. Take gum juni¬ 
per eight ounces; Venice turpentine 
six ounces ; rectified spirit of wme two 
pints. Digest in a gentle heat till the 
gums are dissolved. 

A transparent varnish. Take of gum 
juniper eight ounces; of Venice tur¬ 
pentine four ounces; of mastich two 
ounces ; of rectified spirit of wine two 
pints. Digest till the ingredients are 
dis'-olved. 

A white hard varnish. Take of mas¬ 
tich four ounces; of gum juniper and 
Venice turpentine, of each three oun¬ 
ces ; pounded glass, or very clean sand, 
to prevent the gums from forming an 
impenetrable lump, four ounces ; recti¬ 
fied spirit of wine two pints. Digest 
till the gums are dissolved. 

White polishing varnish. Take of 
mastich two ounces; of gum juniper 
eight 6unces; of eletni one ounce } of 
Strasburgb turpentine four ounces : of 
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rectified spirit of wine one quart. This 
is used upon metal, and polished with 
pununice«stone powder. 

A copal varnish. Take of spirit of 
wine, fully saturated with camphor, 
four ounces j of copal, in fine powder, 
one ounce : dissolve and filter; to the 
filtered liquor add one pint of rectified 
spirit of wine, in which one ounce of 
elemi has been previously dissolved. 

Another copal varnish. Dissolve half 
an ounce of camphor in one pint of 
rectified spirit of wine; pour the solu¬ 
tion on four ounces of copal reduced 
to small pieces; heat it so that the bub¬ 
bles which rise may be counted ; when 
cold, pour if oiT. Mord spirit may be 
added fo the residuum. For pictures. 

Another copal varnish. Take of copal, 
melted and ponied into water, -three 
f)unce.s ; if onm juniper six ounces; 
of mastich ihiee ounces ; of Stia^bur^li 
turpentioe two ounces and a half; 
jHHiuded filass four ounces; lectified 
spirit of wine one cjiiart. Di;:est tdl 
the ^uni', &«*. are dissolved. For me¬ 
tals, chairs, 

Another copal varnish. Take oil of 
tui |)entine, thickened hy keeping, eight 
ounces ; of copal two ounces and a half. 
Apply a suitable heat. 

Another copal varnish. Take of oil 
of turpentine six ounces ; oil of laven¬ 
der, or oil of rosemary two ounces; 
copal one ounce. Use a suitable degree 
of heat. 

A so/l brilliant varnish. Take of 
gum juniper six ounces; of elemi four 
ounces ; of »um aniiiie one ounce: cam- 
phor half an ounce ; of rectified spirit 
of wine one quart. For wood works 
and paste-board. 

A reddish varnish. Take of gum jun'- 
per eight ounces ; of shell lae two 
ounces; of black resin four ounces; 
of Venice turpentine six ounces; of 
rectified spirit of wine one quart. This 
is used both upon wood and metals. 

lied varnish: take of gum juniper 
four ounces; seed lac two ounces; of 
nia‘rich and choice benzoin, of each one 
ounce ; of Venice turpentine two ounces; 
of rectified spirit of wine one quart. 
Used for violins and cabinet work. 
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Furniture varnish : white wax eight 
ounces; oil of turpeotiue one pint. 
Melt the wax, and gradually mix in the 
turpentine. 

Another furniture varnish : take yel¬ 
low wax eight ounces; of linseed oil 
and oil of turpentine, of each half a 
pint; alkanet root two ounces. Digest 
the root in the oils, in a moderate heat, 
till they have acquired a deep red co¬ 
lour, Then, to the wax melted, gradu¬ 
ally add the clear oils. 

Picture varnish: take of mastich 
twelve ounces ; Venice turpentine two 
ouqces and a half; of camphor half a 
drachm ; pounded glass, or clean sand, 
four ounces; oil of turpentine three 
pints and a half. Pour off the clear 
solution. Used for oil paintings. 

Gold varnish jor leather: lake of 
turmeric root and uainboge, of each one 
scruple and a half; of oil of turpentine 
two pints; seed lac and gum jiiitiper, 
of each four ounce.-*; dragon’s blood 
half an ounce ; Venice turpentine two 
ounces ; pounded glass, or clean sand, 
four ounces, i'our ofi the clear solu^- 
tion. 

Ti ansparent Japan vqrnish for tin~ 
ware: take oil of turpentine eight 
ounces; oil of lavender six ounces; 
copal two ounces; camphor one drachm. 
Use a suitable degiee of heat. 

Le Blond's varnish for prints : take 
of balsam of capivi loiir pounds ; copal 
in powder one pound. Add the copal 
by single ounces every day to the bal¬ 
sam, keeping it in a warm place, or in 
the sun, stirring it often. When all is 
dissolved, add a sufficient quantity of 
Chio turpentine. 

A camish for coloured Drawings : 
take of ttanada balsam one ounce; of 
oil of turpentine two ounces; warm 
thtyii together, so tha^ they may mix. 
The drawing should be first sized with 
a jelly of isinglass, and when dry, apply 
the varnish, which will make them re¬ 
semble oil paintings. , 

Black Japan varnish for leather: take 
boiled linseed oil one pint^ burnt um¬ 
ber half a pound ; asphaitum half an 
ounce. Boil, and adr} a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of oil of turpentine. 
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Varnish for grates, or Brunswick 
hlaek : take of common asphnltum one 
pound ; mdt it, and add, gradually, 
half a pint of linseed oil, and one quart 
of oil of turpentine. 

Varnish for plaster casts: take of 
white soap and white wax, of each, half 
an ounce, boiling water a quart. 

To these varnishes we add the follow¬ 
ing forms for making laquer. Take 
aeed lac, dragon's blood, unnatto, and 
gamboge, of earh, one ounce; saffron 
two drachms; rectified spirit of wine 
two pints.—Turmeric root one ounce j 
annatto one drachm ; shell lac and gum 
juniper, of each, one ounce ; of rectified 
spirit of wine one pint.—Seed lac three 
ounces ; of amber and gamboge, of each 
two ounces ; of a watery extiact of red 
Sanders half a drachm ; dragon’s blood 
one drachm; saffron half a drachm; 
rectified spirit of wine two pints and a 
quarter.—Turmeric six druclmis ; saf¬ 
fron fifteen grains ; rectified spirit of 
wine one pint and a quarter. Digest for 
eight days and strain ; then add to the 
strained tincture, gum juniper and 
elemi, of each two ounces; dragon’s 
blood and seed lac, of each one ounce. 

In the preparation of all the foregoing 
varnishes, the gums, 8tr. should be all 
either powdered or bruised ; and, where 
not Rpecifically mentioned, it will be 
found that a gentle, or moderate heat, 
atid occasional stiv.ir'g of the ingredients, 
Will accelerate the process and render it 
mo!t? complete. As the articles are all 
inAre or less couihustib'le, care must 
be taken that the heat be applied very 
caiiiloUsly ; and that the fiame of a can¬ 
dle, or other burning body, be not 
brought near to the eiaporating fluids, 
as they will lendily lake tire, and'much 
mischief'may be the re.sult. * 

Varnhh Tree, See Sumach, 
VEAL, the flvsh of a calf killed'for 
the lame. Veal is geneially esteemed a 
delicacy ; but it is very inferior to beef, 
and even rtmlton in its nutritive quali¬ 
ties, and its power of exciting the pro- 
pdf action of the hiintan stomach. The 
vufetitdiharia.iand the dyspeptic should, 
l>y no means indulge in a hearty meal 
of tWis aliment. Of course, roasted 
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veal is to be preferred to boile<l^ See 
Aliment and Calf, 

VEGETATION, in natural history, 
the developement and growth of plants. 

The essential organs of a full-grown 
vegetable or plant, consist of the roOt, 
the stem, the leaves, the flowers, and the 
seeds. The root serves to attach the 
plant to the soil, and is one of the organs 
uf its nutriment; in its structure it 
closely resembles the stem, of which it 
may be regarded as a continuation, 
terminating in more or less minute ra¬ 
mifications, analogous to the branches 
deprived of leaves. The stem is usually 
erect, and subdivided into branches 
which bear the leaves and fowers, and 
upon which itie seeds are ultimately 
produced. 

When a branch of a tree is cut trans¬ 
versely, it exhibits a cortical portion or 
lark i wood ; and pith or central medul¬ 
lary substance. 

The bark is subdivisible into an ex¬ 
ternal layer or cuticle, under which is 
a cellular substance, lying upon the in¬ 
nermost part, or cortical layers. The 
cuticle extends over every part of the 
plant; it admits of absorption and 
transpiration, and being generally trans¬ 
parent, at (least upon the leaves and 
flowers, it admits the influence of light. 
The cuticle varies in appearance in dif¬ 
ferent plants. On the currant and el¬ 
der tree, it is smooth, and scales off; on 
the fruit of the peach, and on the leaf 
of the mullein, it is covered with wool; 
on the Uaf of the white willow it is silky ; 
in several plants it is covered with hair 
and bristles, which in tlie nettle are 
perforated and contain a venomous 
fluid; on the plum, and upon many 
leaves, it is varnished with a resinous 
exudation, which prevents injury from 
rain ; it is fungous on the bark of the 
cork-tree ; and on grasses, on the equise- 
turn, or Horse-tail, and especially on dif¬ 
ferent species of the rattan, it is covered 
with a grassy net-work of siliceous earth. 

Under the cuticle is the parenchyma; 
a soft substance, appearing under the 
microscope of a honey-combed or hexa¬ 
gonal (Cellular structure. The corticaf 
layers appear of a tubular and fibrous 
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t«^):tt}re,iknd, with the cfeUuUr substance, 
receive and elaborate the sap. 

The ttood consists of an outer stra¬ 
tum of living wood, called the alburnum, 
aep-toood, or sap; and an inner dead 
part called heart^woodt or heart. In 
the alburnum, which is tubular, the sap 
appears to arise from the roots ; it passes 
into the leaves, where it undergoes 
changes, and thence enters the vessels 
of the inner bark, in which new parts 
are produced, and which is thus enabled 
annually to generate a new layer of 
wood. See Sap and Timber. 

When the tubular structure is ex¬ 
amined by a magnifier, it appears com¬ 
posed of vessels, some ofiwhich are sim¬ 
ple, others perforated in various ways, 
and others spiral. The fibres of the 
wood consist of concentric diverging 
h*yei s, which have been called the spuri¬ 
ous and the silver grains. 

'^I'be pith occupies the centre of the 
wood ; it is very variable in quantity, in 
plants of different ages, and apjrears not 
to be of essential importance. It pro¬ 
bably serves as a reservoir of moisture. 

The leavct are highly vascular, and 
appear composed of a woody skeleton, 
supporting a tubular and cellular struc¬ 
ture. They allow of evapdratioii and 
absorption, and in them the sap is con¬ 
cocted and rendered fit for the produc- 
ti'in of new parts. The absorption and 
evaporation principally take place upon 
the lower surface of the leaf. In most 
plants the leaves are annually repro¬ 
duced. In what are called evergreens, 
they do not fall off till the plant is fur¬ 
nished with fresh ones in the spring 
months. 

The Jiower consists of the calyx, or 
green support of the corolla, or Jloral 
leaves, and of the pistil and stamens. 
The pistil is surmounted by the style, 
and is connected with a vessel contain¬ 
ing the rudiments of the seeds. The 
stamens are surmounted by anthers, 
covered with a fine powder called the 
pollen, and which, being deposited 
upon the style, renders the seeds pro¬ 
ductive. 

The seed is extremely various in form. 
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It consists essentially of the taiykiont 
the plume, and the radical. See Sees. 

When a seed is placed under favonr- 
able circinnstatK'es, the different parts 
begin to grow ; the membranes burst, 
the plume gradually expands aud rises 
to the surface of the soil, and the radi¬ 
cle puts forth ramifications and becomes 
a root. These changes constitute ger¬ 
mination. The cotyledons, originally 
insipid and farinaceous, become sweet 
and mucilaginous, and furnish materiala 
for the early nutriment of the young 
plant, before its root and leaves are ade¬ 
quate to their full functions; vessels 
may be observed ramifying throughout 
the cotyledons for this purpose. 

When the root and stem have acquired 
a certain degree of vigour, the cotyle¬ 
dons either rot away or becomo leaves; 
and the plant then derives its nourish¬ 
ment by the absorbing powers of the 
root and leaves, the former collecting 
materials from the soil, the latter from 
the atinof phere. 

The circumstances requisite for the 
healtliy germination, or growth of r 
seed, are principally the following a 
due temperature, which i^always above 
the freezing point, and below 100® i 
moisture in due proportion; a pro¬ 
per access of air, the oxygen of which 
is slowly converted into carbonic add. 
The joint operation of these agents ia 
required: for seeds exposed to air and 
moisture, but kept below 32®, will not 
grow, though they are not injured by 
the low temperature ; uor will a seed 
vegetate without air, though moisture 
and a sufficient temperature be present. 
This is shewn by burying seeds deep 
in the lioil, and by the spontaneous ve¬ 
getation upon newly turned earth, in 
which seeds had existed, but through 
absepceof oxygen had«been unable to 
vegetate. Hence, in all cases of tillage, 
the seeds should be sown so that the air 
may have access, and licnee the neces¬ 
sity of loosening the soil by ploughing 
or digging, previously to committing 
the seeds to the earth. In tsandy soils 
the access of air is more easily attained j 
but in clayey soils the adhesiveness of 
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the materiaU is often the cause of their 
unproductiveness. 

As the plant advances to perfection, 
it becomes dependent upon the air and 
soil for its nutriment: the roots absorb 
moisture and other materials ; and the 
leaves, while they exhale moisture, fre¬ 
quently absorb carbon from the car- 
Imnic acid present in the atmosphere, 
and evolve oxygen. This evolution 
of oxygen takes place while plants are 
exposed to the wlar rays, and appears 
one of the most efficient causes hitherto 
suggested of the purification and reno¬ 
vation of the air. In the niifAt time, the 
leaves of plants always exhale carbonic 
acid ; and, at all times, if the leaves be 
dying or unhealthy. There are also 
certain plants which appear at all times 
rather to deteriorate than renovate the 
air } on the whole, however, the balance 
is in favour of melioration, though the 
disappearance of the enormous quanti¬ 
ties of carbonic acid gas continually 
pouring into our atmosphere, can 
scarcely, perhaps, be referred to the 
purifying action of vegetables alone. 

Although the presence of light, air, 
and moisture^ aided by a due tempera¬ 
ture, are the principal requisites for the 
growth of plants, these are not the only 
essentials ; for they also derive nutri¬ 
ment from the soil, which becomes im¬ 
poverished by their growth, and ulti¬ 
mately iucupable^f supporting healthy 
vegetation, unless aided by manures. It 
is thus that the alkaline, earthy, and 
saline ingredients of plantBarefuniished ; 
and quick growing vegetables require a 
constant supply of these substances. 

Manuret, as we have seen under that 
article, are of veijetable, animal, ^or mi¬ 
neral origin. The*’ two former afford 
two of the essential ingredients of plants, 
namely, carboWj, and hydrogen; they 
may also yield some of the more imme¬ 
diate principles found in vegetables. The 
mere existence, however, of vegetable 
matter in the ^oil,is not sufficient to con¬ 
stitute a manure; it must be reduced to 
a soluble sp^te ; to a state in which it elm 
be absorbed by the roots of a growing ve¬ 
getable } this is often effected by fermen¬ 
tation, or putrefaction j or by apyiiig 
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the vegetable matter in a green state; as 
by ploughing in a green crop. Where the 
vegetable matter is in an inert insolu¬ 
ble funu, it will be of no avail, unless 
rendered active and soluble: this is ef¬ 
fected either by mixing H with such 
kinds of animal matter as undergo quick 
putrefaction, and are themselves propi¬ 
tious to the growth of vegetables : such, 
for instance, as rotten dung, rotten 
fish, or decaying parts of animals ; or 
by the operation of alkaline bodies, 
such as quick lime, &c. 

When newly burned lime is strewed 
over a soil containing inert vegetable 
matter, it is probable that the lime ren¬ 
ders it more os le«8 soluble ; while the 
lime, by absorbing moisture, carbonic, 
or permpf some other acids in the soil, 
is slacked, and passes into the state of 
chalk, or some other calcareous com¬ 
pound, wliich is not hurtful to vegeta¬ 
bles, but is sometimes a very useful ad¬ 
dition to the soil. When, however, 
lime-stone contains magnesia, that earth 
remains caustic, and sometimes proves 
highly injurious. 

Besides manures, other methods have 
been adopted for favouring the growth 
of vegetables by agriculturists; these 
methods have been distinguished by the 
term rotation of crops, and are highly 
deserving attention. As we have treated 
of these under Rotation of crops, 
we need not enlarge here. 

The ultimate principles of vegetable 
substances are few in number ; but by 
being combined in various proportions, 
they give rise to a series of compounds, 
materially differing from each other. 
Carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, are the 
prindpal ultimate components of vege¬ 
tables ; some afford nitrogen ; in some 
are traces of sulphur; and in their sap 
or juices we find small proportions o' 
potash- and lime, sometimes of soda atu. 
magnesia; these bodies are cornliined 
with acids, and are chiefly obtained by 
burning ov incineration. Some plants 
contain silica ; sulphate of lime is found 
in clover ; nitrate of potash in the sap 
of the sun-flower, and nitrate of soda 
in barley. Common salt is a very fre¬ 
quent ingredient in marine plants; 
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phosphate of lime is found in*oats and 
bome other seeds; and nearly all vege¬ 
tables yield traces of oxide of iron, and 
many of oxide of manganese. 

The proximate principles of vegeta¬ 
bles are chieBy separable by the action 
of solvents, of which the principal are 
cold and hot water, alcohol, ether, and 
a few of the acids. The number of 
proximate principles which are thus 
capable of being distinguished and se¬ 
parated from each other, are considera¬ 
ble. Those which have been most accu¬ 
rately examined are the following, an ac¬ 
count of most of which will be found 
under their respective heads in the order 
of the alphabet: gum, ^tarch, sugar, 
gluten, extractive matter, tannin, co¬ 
louring matter, wax, fixed oil, volatile 
oil, camphor, resins, narcotic principle, 
bituminous substances, the tartaric, 
the oxalic, the benzoic, the citric, the 
malic, and the gallie acids. See Bo¬ 
tany. 

VEINS, in anatomy, long mem¬ 
branous canals or blood-vessels, which 
return the blood from the various parts 
of the body to the heart. All the veins 
originate from the extremities of the 
arteries only by anastomosis, and termi¬ 
nate in the auricles of the hoart. The 
vense cavse on the right, and the pul¬ 
monary veins in the left auricle, 'i’hey 
are composed, like arteries, of three 
coats, which are much more slender 
than in the arteries, and are supplied 
with semilunar membranes or folds, 
called valves. Their use is to return 
the blood to the heart. 

The blood is returned from every 
part of the body, except the lungs, into 
the right auricle of the heart j the ve»a 
cam superior conveys it from the head, 
neck, thorax, and superior extiemities ; 
the vena cava inferior from the abdo¬ 
men and inferior extremities ; and the 
coronary vein conveys it from the coro¬ 
nary arteries of the heart itself. 

The veins do not pulsate. The blood 
flows through them very slowly, and is 
conveyed to the right auricle of the 
heart by the contractility of their coats, 
the piessure of the blood from the arte- 
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ries, the action of the muscles and respi¬ 
ration ) and it is prevented from going 
backwards in the veins by the valves, 
of which there are a great number. 

The veins arise from the extremities 
of the arteries, and make up trunks 
which accompany the arteries in almost 
every part of the body ; and have the 
same names in the several places as the 
arteries have which they accompany. 
But the arteries are more decfily seated 
than the veins, and hence are less liable 
to external injury. 

For farther particulars relative to the 
blood, see Anatomy, Aneuhism, 
Blo-od, Blood - letting, Heart, 
Lu NGS, &c., see also VaRIX. 

VELL, the lowest stomach of the 
calf, preserved by being salted for the 
purpose of making the liquid temied 
rennet. See Cheese and Rennet. 
Vellum. See Parchment. 

VENA PORTiE, in anatomy, the 
great vein situated at the entrance oi 
the liver, which receives the blood from 
the abdominal viscera, and carries it 
into the substance of the liver. 

VENEEIRING, or Fineering, a' 
kind of marquetry or inlaying, whereby 
several thin slices or leaves} of fine wood 
of different kinds are applied and fasten¬ 
ed on a ground of some common wood* 

This woik is of two kinds : one which 
consists in making compartments of 
different woods; theciher in representr 
ing flowers, birds, &c. The first is 
more commonly called veneering; the 
last marquetry. 

Wood, intended for veneering, is first 
siwcd out into slices or leaves about a 
line in thickness, by being placed up¬ 
right ill a kind of vice or sawing press. 
These ''felices are afterwards cut into 
slips, and fashioned in various ways ac¬ 
cording to the design proposed; the 
joints are carefully ad/bsted, and the 
pieces brought to their proper thickness 
by suitable planes j they are then glued 
down on a ground or block of dry wood 
with good glue : afterward? the work is 
either placed in a screw press, or has a 
weight placed upon it. When quite 
dry, it is finished with proper plauesy 
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iwrapers, rasps, fish skins, sand paper, 
• brush, and polisher of share-grass. 

Venereal disease. See Gonoerh(EA, 
and Syphilis. 

Vencesection. See Blood-letting, 

VENETIAN RED, a red earth 
used for coarse oil and water colours. It 
is found in various countries, but chiefly 
in Italy, France, Germany, Hungary, 
Portugal, America, and Lemnos. It 
is dug also in Cariuthia, and manu¬ 
factured at Venice, whence it is ex¬ 
ported to all parts of the world. It is 
of a brighter colour than Spanish brown, 
but appears to be a pigment of a simi¬ 
lar nature. 

VENICE TREACLE and Mi- 
THRlDATE were two electuaries, for¬ 
merly in considerable estimation ; they 
consisted of a great number of hetero¬ 
geneous ingredients, but are scarcely 
begird of, except amongst [iretenders and 
quacks ; th*-y have been long expung¬ 
ed from our pharmacopoeias. Should, 
however, an}' of our readers be attached 
to these exploded medicines, the Cbw- 
,/ection of opium will be found superior 
to either of them, and may be advanta¬ 
geously taken in their stead. See Con¬ 
fection. 

Venice turpentine. See Turpen¬ 
tine. 

Venison. See Deer. 

VENTILATION, in medicine,do¬ 
mestic economf, &c. that process by 
which rooms, prisons, ships, &c. are 
supplied with fresh and pure air, and 
the noxious or impure air consumed or 
conveyed away. 

The simplest and readiest mode of 
changing the air of a room is, of course, 
by opening the doors and wliidoit^'s; and, 
if there be a fire-place, bypkiiidling a 
fire { nothing, indeed, so well promotes 
the circulation/»f air in a room without 
inconvenience, unless it be in very hot 
weather, as a fire. 

The Ventilation of prisons, ships, &c. 
is not, however, so readily and simply 
effected ; as it frequently happens in 
such plactjs that no fires cau be made. 
Several plans, to accomplisli these ob¬ 
jects, have been proposed : one of Mr. 
Abernkthy, for the ventilation of 
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ships, is described in the Pantologia, 
under the bead Ventilator j another 
by Mr. Tver, is detailed in the Lon¬ 
don Journal of Arts, Vol. I. p. 6l ; 
another by Mr. Perkins, for venii- 
luting ships in the same volume, page 
300; and another by Dr. M’Sweenet, 
for ventilating mines, is also described 
in the same work, but we cannot detail 
them. See also the 38th Vol. of the 
Ttansaclions of the Society of Arts. 

The reader may also consult Hales’ 
Treatise on Ventilators, and the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, Vol. 49. See also 
Contagion and Typhus. 

VENTRICLES, a term in anato¬ 
my, applied to the cavities of the brain 
and the heart. See Brain and Heart. 

VENUS, a genus of bivalve testa¬ 
ceous worms, the animal a teth)s ; it 
consists of one hundred and fifty-four 
species, scattered through the seas and 
coasts of the globe; fourteen common to 
our own coasts. They are characterixed 
by having the frontal margin flattened, 
with incumbent lips^ hinge with three 
teeth,, all of them approximate, the 
lateral ones divergent at the tip. They 
are thus subdivided,—-shell somewhat 
heart-shaped,—orbicular,—oval, a little 
angular n«ar the beaks. The first sub¬ 
division contains the largest number, 
the third the smallest. They are of 
very different sizes; several of them 
have a near approach to the Cockle. 
The Dione has a shell nearly heart- 
shaped ; it is pale pink, inhabits the 
American ocean, and is extremely rare 
and valuable. The Dysera has the 
shell also somewhat heart-shaped, varies 
in colour and matks, inhabits the Ame¬ 
rican ocean, and is rare and valuable. 
The Mercenaria, has a thick strong 
shell, within pale violet; three inches 
long, and nearly as broad j inhabits 
Europe and North America; found, 
also, occasionally on our own coasts. 
Tlic/.vAiMd/V«, inhabits Europe, Africa, 
the Caspian sea, our own coasts, and 
Iceland. Three and a half inches long, 
ami neirl}’ four broad. 

/caaA' com/}. See CiceLY. 

VEN US’S FLY TKAV.orDioncea, 
a genus of plaiiLs, consisting of one 
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Bpeciei only, the Mutcipula, a native of 
Carolina, and in many respects a very 
extraordinary vegetable. The stalk is 
about six feet high, and the flowers 
milk white. They require much atten¬ 
tion to the degree of heat and exposure 
to air, in order to manage them in this 
country, where, indeed, the seeds sel¬ 
dom ripen. The leaves of this plant 
are radical, roundish, two-lobed, fringed 
with stiff bristles, and so irritable as 
to fold together like a rat-trap, and 
crush insects which crawl or settle on 
them. The upper surface of the lobes 
of the leaves are covered with a great 
number of small red glands i insects are 
attracted by the sweetness or theappear- 
anceof tlie secretion, but tbeinomentthey 
touch them the two lobes rise up, grasp 
them fast, lock the two rows of spines 
together, and squeeze them to death. 

Fenus's looking-glass. See Bell 
Flower. 

VERBESINA, a genus of plants 
comprehending sixteen species, natives 
of the East and West Indies; the fol¬ 
lowing are cultivated; the alata, or 
Winged stalked ; — the chincnsis, or 
Chinese,—^the nodijiora, or Sessile flow¬ 
ered,—the fruticosa, or Shrubby,—and 
i\io gigantea, or Tree verb&ina. They 
may be increused by sowing the seeds 
on a moderate hot-bed, or in pots 
plunged into it in the early part of 
spring; they are afterwards managed 
as other tender annuals. 

Verdict. See Jury and Libel, 

VERDIGRIS, Subacetate of 
Copper, or Subacelas cupri, is a bluish- 
green substance, manufactured chiefly 
in the South of Franee. It is made by 
spreading the husks and stalks of^ 
grapes, after the juice is expressed from 
them for wine, upon plates of copper 
>0 jars. The acetic acid, which is pro¬ 
duced in the busks, &c., by their being 
moistened, and having the acetous fer¬ 
mentation excited in them, combines 
with the copper, and converts the sur¬ 
face of the plates into a green rust. 
This rust is scraped off, and is the ver¬ 
digris of the shops, which is brought 
to this country in leather bags of va¬ 
rious sizes, from ten to twenty pounds 
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weight or more. It is, iiowever, now 
prepared also in this country ; but none 
which we have seen is equal to foreign 
verdigris. Verdigris is a substance very 
liable to adulteration; when bought in 
powder it may be always suspected : 
the means of detecting such adultera¬ 
tions are difficult. As a pigment, if 
adulterated, its defects will he often 
visible enough when used. It makes 
one of the most elegant and permanent 
greens with which we are acquainted. 
See Colour-making. In powdering 
this substance care should be taken that 
it does not enter the mouth either by 
breathing, or otlierwise, as it is a dele¬ 
terious poison. For the treatment of 
those who are injured by verdigris, see 
Copper, Corrosive Sublimate, and 
Poison. 

There is an article known to painters 
by the name of distilled verdigris. This 
is an acetate of copper ; it is found in 
commerce, attached to sticks, in ele¬ 
gant green crystals ; and is, of course, 
a superior pigment for many purposes. 
It may be made by digesting verdigais, 
or oxide of copper, in acetic acid ; by 
evaporating the solutioi^ it is obtained 
in prismatic crystals of a fine green 
tint. By distillation it affords a very 
pure acetic acid. See Vinegar. 

By the following forms useful pig¬ 
ments giay be obtained ; but not equal 
to Freiieh verdigrisT 

Corrode copper with vinegar, tartar, 
Bud common salt. 

Take sulphate of copper one pound, 
alum, or Epsom salt, one pound ; dis¬ 
solve these in two quarts of water, and 
Alter. Add sub-carbouate of potash 
sufficient to precipitate the pigment, 
and wash it thoroughly, then d:y t. 

A verdigris may be made by putting 
plqtes of copper into .a cask, between 
layers of vine twigs, and moistening 
them with sour wine. 

Take clippings of copper two pounds; 
sal ammoniac one poujnd. Moisten 
them with water; when the corrosion is 
complete wash the pigraerit. 

Take of sulphate of copper twenty- 
four ounces, dissolved in a sufficient 
quantity of water; of sugar of lead 
4.N* 
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thirty ounces^ dissolved also in ^^ater; 
mix the solutions, filter, and crystallize 
by evaporation. This quantity will 
yield about ten ounces of crystals. It is 
a superior paint to common verdigris. 

English verdigris. Take of sulphate 
of copper twenty-four pounds ; of ace¬ 
tate of lead twelve pounds ; of sulphate 
of zinc sixteen pounds; of alum two 
pounds. Let them be all coarsely pow¬ 
dered, put in a pot over the fire, and 
stirred till they are united into a mass. 

As a medicine verdigris should never 
be given internally j although it is said 
to be, in very small doses, tonic, and 
in larger, emetic. It is a useful deter¬ 
gent and escharotic application to foul 
ulcer>>, the callous edges of sores, and 
to consume fungous flesh. See Basi- 
i.icoN and Livimknt. 

rtrdker. Sec ('oi.our-makinc. 

VEKJUICE, the juice of the wild 
a[>plc, usually termed crab. It does 
not appear to possess any properties 
deserving particular notice. It is occa¬ 
sionally employed, we believe, in some 
ofllu; vrts, where a weak acid is useful; 
hut for culinary and medicinal purposes 
common vinegar is unquestionably to 
be preferred. 

VERMICELLI, a composition of 
Hour, cheese, yolk of eggs, and sugar, 
ieduced to a paste, and formed into 
long slender pieces, like worms/^vhcnce 
Its name. The slightest reference to 
Its coinposition must convince us that 
it ciumot suit the dyspeptic stomach. 

\ ERMIFL'GE, a inedi«iuo which 
de»tiovs worms ; an anthelmintic. 

\ Eli Ml LION, a well known rod 
pigment, composed of qnieksilver and 
siil}iluir. See CiNyABAtt and QbiCK- 


\ 1 U N AL GRASSjSpkim; urass, 
or Ai:tli t'.aiitltuirt, a genu-, of plants, 
rrni i-'.inij of four species, of which the 
Ihl I'at ,m is coiiimmi to our own inca- 
dim-, ainl eiiiclh ”ivcs the fiagtameto 
oil! new-''Hn'iV !m\. The ,SV(«wr/n, of 
Miili!),ir, le-jinibU*s an oat. , 

I'r: SceSiMNK and Spin A I, 


.Mai; IloAV. 

V f'ii'rKTL, in botany, a whorl. Sec 
M'iioi.i,. . « 




VERTIGO, in medicine, a giddi¬ 
ness ; it is mostly symptomatic. It is 
a very common attendant on dyspeptic 
complaints. In its cure or removal at¬ 
tention must, of course, be paid to the 
primary disorder. 

VERTIGO, called sometimes mea- 
grims, in farriery, a slight degree of 
apoplexy, which at times makes a horse 
stagger or reel, particularly when going 
ratlier fast; he does not, however, often 
fall. The fit, generally, soon goes off’, 
by suffering him to stand quietly a 
short time ; and if he falls, the lit usual¬ 
ly soon leaves him, and he gets up again. 
Moderate bleeding, and a mild purga¬ 
tive are the be^f" remedies. 

VERVAIN, or Verbena, a genus of 
plants, comjweheiuling nineteen species, 
chiefly natives of America; a few of 
the East Indies and of Europe; one 
common to our own country. They 
are distinguished by having a nearly 
equal, curved funnel-form, corol; and 
are subdivided into,—with two stamens 
and two seeds,—with four stamens. The 
following are cultivated ; the Tndica, or 
Indian,—the supina, or Trailing,—the 
orubicay or Betony-leaved,—the Jamai- 
censis, or Jamaica,—the Mei-iuina, or 
Mexican,—tlie globiforn, or Globe- 
flowered,—the bjnarienshy or Cluster- 
flowered,—the trastala, or Il.ilbert- 
leaved,—the tr/phylla, or I'hree-leaved, 
—and the officinalis, or Officinal vervain. 
The last, called sometimes Siiupler’s 
joy, was formerly in the materia medica, 
and many superstitious stories have 
been related of its efficacy, but it is 
deservedly neglected. It is found wild 
oil our r.iad sides; the flowers are pale 
blue ; the leaves many cleft, jagged. 
Sheep cat it ; cows, hoi'-es, and goats 
refuse 't. 

I’cjv iin Mullou'. See M ALLOW. 

VE l'Cd 1, T.vre, or Vida, a genus 
of plants, consisting of Fortt-four spe¬ 
cif', scattered over the glohe ; seven 
common to onr ow'ii I'oast' and hedges. 
They are subdivided into,—peduncles 
elongated,—floacis aMliaiy, nearly ses¬ 
sile. ^Jj'iie followiijg are chielJv deserving 
of notice. 

I’l e \'u;’vu or Common vetch, ha> 
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oblong ovate leaflets, the lower ones 
obtuse, will) a point; floweis light and 
dark purple: podseiect; seeds black. 
It is well known to be an excellent fod¬ 
der for horses; a native of our own 
com fields. 

The Cracca, or Tufted vetch, has the 
stem branched, three or fi'ur feet long ; 
peduncles many-floweied, longer than 
the leaves ; flowers iinbticate, nume¬ 
rous, pendnlons, purple; leaflets lance¬ 
olate ; a natne also of onr own country, 
and found wild in otir hedges ; the roots 
are ])ert;nnial, stalks annual ; but, in 
consequence of their disposition for run¬ 
ning not well calculated for field cul* 
ture. 

Tile Faba, or Coininon bean, of 
which there are numerous varieties. See 
Er.AN. 

The cultivation of the Saliva, or corn- 
inon vetch, is very eoimiion iu this couii- 
trv, chiefly as an article for soiling. See 
UoTATuiN OF Crops, and Soii.ing. 

It IS distinguished into tv/o kinds, 
the tv'mfer and the spring tare ; both 
are, most probably, varieties of tlie 
same species. The former is, however, 
the most haidy, and resists the effects 
of the severest winters in ibis climate. 
The seeda of the winter and spring 
tares aie not easily discriminated, being 
nearly alike ; but on the appearance of 
the blade the difference In the pliant is 
at on< e perceptible; the winter tare 
vegetates with a seed leaf of a fresh 
gieen I'olonr, whereas the spring tare 
eoincs up with a grassy spear, of a brown 
diivky hue. There is also another la- 
ii(.;,, called the tvhife tare, but it is 
tenderer than the sfiring tare, and thcre- 
lure seldom cullivated. 

The tare will grow without diffiiulfy 
on alnio-,t eveiy kind of soil, but flou- 
iishes in the most vigorous tuaniier on 
gravelly loam'', whu h ate not too moist. 
I'! tt'c [>rc|)ai;)tion of ’and for this rroj> 
Ics', care IS IK cc-s'irv than for many 
Ollier sorts of gfa-s «'iops, as it will 
siu'ceed well w here the soil has not been 
nuic'li lyiokea dow-u, or lednced into 
line mould ; iuit it alw'ays grows be.st 
vvikcie a (Icgi .c of finenc.ss ha'- be»ni 
pro.luced in t' e land. Two ploughing?,' 
liJSa 


with occasional liarrowings, are, in ge¬ 
neral, sufficient. They are sometimes 
sown on one ploughing, for .winter 
crops; hut this is not a coinniendable 
practice ; and, in soils which are not 
lich, manure will be advantageous. 

As the seed of the spring tare does 
not succeed well when sown for a winter 
eiop, nor that of the waiter kind when 
put in for the suiimier produce, care 
should be taken to kt^ivtlie seed of the 
two sorts as peifei tly distinct as possi¬ 
ble. Ill (by seasons it nmy be useful 
to steep the seed, in order to promote 
Its quick vegetation. The quantity of 
seed should vary according to the nature 
of the soil, and the method of sowing. 
From two to three bushels per acre is 
the usual quantity for broadcast. In 
the drill method, at six inches distance 
in the diills, two bushels are enough. 
When, however, the crops are either to 
be cut for soiling, or to be fed down, 
the quantity of seed should beincreased. 
The time of sowing must vary with the 
intention of the cultivator: winter tares 
should be sown some time between .^Tu- 
gust and October. For spring tares, 
from the latter end of February to the 
end of March, or beginning of April, 
may answer very well ; but the more 
early period is, in geiu'ral, the best, 
S|)ring tares, with cole seed, have been 
also recommetidedako be sown in June, 
as a nutriciouB food for weaned lambs 
in autumn. Crops of this sort are 
mostly cultivated after wheat or barley ; 
but they may be grown after almost 
any kind, where the land is in good 
heart. 

As this crop covers the land in a very 
complete manner where it is sufticieiitly 
full, it requires little after culture. It 
is, however, occasionally hoed, when 
di’illed ; and they are also occasionally 
rolled, in the early spring months, in 
order that they may be in better order 
for the scythe. 

When this crop has b*een suffered to 
•go to seed, it is the u.suat practice to 
cut and u-ail thmi. in the same manner 
as peas, in order to their being aftei- 
waids housed, or ‘tacked, and threshed 
out m tlie winter. • 

4 N 'i 
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III making thia crop into hay, more 
attention is necessary than in most of 
the arti/lcial grasses, as wet is more in- 
iurioua to it, and it requires more sun 
and air; but in other respects they de¬ 
mand the same cautious management 
to preserve the foliage from being lost. 
The time for cutting, for this purpose, 
IS when the blossoms have declined, 
and they begin to fall flat. This hay 
is very nutncious^ Three tons of dried 
tares are sometimes obtained per acre. 
Forty bushels of seed have been some¬ 
times obtained per acre. But the most 
beneficial method of employing this 
crop is, unquestionably, in soiling, 
VETCH, the Bitter, Heath- 
pea, or Orobus, a genus comprising 
thirteen species j all European plants : 
two indigenous to the woods of our own 
country. The following are cultivated : 
the lathyroides, or U pright, the luteus, 
or Yellow, the verms, or Spring, the 
iuberosus, or Tuberose, the nigrus, or 
Black, the pyrenaiais, or Pyrenean 
bitter vetch. They arc all hardy, flower¬ 
ing, ornamental plants, for borders, 
clumps, and other parts of pleasure 
grounds. The*Highlanders of Scotland 
are particularly fond of the iuberosus, 
or wood-pea, as it is frequently called ^ 
it is there also used to flavour liquids, 
diet-drinks, &c. 

Vetih, the Kidney. See Kidney 
Vetch 

Vetch, the Liquorice. See Milk 
Vetch. 

Veterinary Science. See Farriery. 

Viburnum. See Cuelder rose. 

Vice. See Riuht. 

Vicuna. See C A M E I,. 

Vigilance. See B<;d time. Incubus, 
Sleep, and Somnambulism. * 

VINE, or Vilis, a genus of plants 
consisting of tweNe spenes, all I)at^•es 
of the F.iist Indies, and Ainenca, except 
the Vinifcra, which is found m most 
teni[»eiate climates. The following aie 
cultivated; 

The Vinifcra, or (Common vine , tU- 
Indica, or Iifdian vine 5 the luciniota, or 
Parsley-leaved vine ; and the arhorca, 
01 Pepper vine. 

The first is, by far, of llie most cmi- 
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sequence ; it is cliaracterized by having 
lobed, sinuate, naked leaves. The 
varieties are numerous, amongst which, 
those bearing grapes, named as follow, 
are some of the principal 3 the Black 
Sweetwater, White early ditto, White 
muscadine, Black cluster, Small black 
cluster, Black Hamburgh, White ditto. 
Royal muscadine, St.Peter’s, Red Ham¬ 
burgh, Black Burgundy, and Damas¬ 
cus ; Frontigniac red, black, white, &C3 
Malmsey muscadiue. Blue chasselas, 
White ditto. Black muscadel. White 
ditto. Large Syrian, lacceur, or Morocco 
grape, Damson grape, White muscat of 
Alexandria, Red Alexandria; Claret 
grape. Raisin, Tokay, &c. To which 
may be added some kinds that have 
been lately brought into culture, 
viz. The varigated chasselas, the Pit- 
maston white cluster, and the Esperione. 
Of the preceding varieties, some of the 
large and late sorts as the Syiian, Alex¬ 
andrian, and Tokay, require a hot¬ 
house 3 and, by assistance, many other 
sorts are brought earlier and to superior 
perfection. 

They are all propagated by layers or 
cuttings 3 the last method is supposed 
to be the be^t. In propagating vines, by 
cuttings, such shoots should be chosen 
us are strong, and of the last year’s 
growth ; these should be cut from the 
old vine just below the place where 
they were produced, taking a knot of 
the two years’ wood to each, which 
should lie pruned smooth. The upper 
part of the shoot should then be cut ofl‘ 
so as to leave the euttiog about sixteen 
inches long. These cuttings should be 
taken from the tree in the month of 
' February, and are to be placed with 
their lower pait in the ground in a dry 
place, laying some litter about them to 
pifveiit them from tli\iug. Here they 
should icmaiii till the beginning of 
Apiil, w liicl) lo the time to plant them. 
Thev aie tlien to be taken up and wiped 
clean 5 anu if very dry, they should 
sland with their lower parts in water six 
or eight hours. Then, having prepared 
the beds for them, they are to be set at 
about six feet distance from each other, 
making then heads stunt a little towards 
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the wall. The cuttings must be so buried 
in the ground, tliat only the uppermost 
bud may be upon a level with the sur¬ 
face ; the earth is then to be well closed 
about the plant, and a little mould 
heaped over the eye of the bud to keep 
it from drying. As the shoots grow, 
they should be nailed to the wall, and 
all the side shoots should be rubbed 
off. The following Michaelmas, if the 
cuttings have produced strong shoots, 
they should be pruned down to two 
eyes. The follcAiug summer all the 
lateral shoots must be rubbed off as 
soon as they aiipear, and only tiiose from 
thetwoejes which were left must be 
encouraged ; lliese, as tl^ey grow, must 
be nailed up against the w'uli, and in 
the middle of Jul\, should be shoiteiied 
by nipping off their tops, which will 
greatly strengihen them. The succeed¬ 
ing Michaelmas, they should be pru¬ 
ned, baling eacii branch with three 
eyes if strong, but if weakly, only two. 
The following Midsumiiier the ends of 
the shoots aie to be pinched off as 
befoie; and all the weak lateral shoots 
aie to he displaced. Young vines 
re()uire no other culture. 

Ill the nianagemeiit of grown vines it 
should be observed, that these rarely 
produce any bearing shoots from wood 
that is more than one year old ; great 
care must be always taken to have plenty 
of this wood ill every part of the tree, 
'fhe bearing shoots fcTr the following 
year should be left at the pruning with 
four eyes in each j if more be left, the 
fruit will be poorer. These shoots must 
be laid in at about eighteen inches 
asunder against the wall. The best sea¬ 
son for pruning vines is the end of Sep¬ 
tember, or begining of October. The 
cut should always be made iust above 
the eye, and sloped backwards from it; 
and when there is an opportunity of cut¬ 
ting down some young shoots to two 
eyes, in order to obtain vigorous shoots 
for the next yeaVs bearing, it should be 
done. The vine may, however, be pru¬ 
ned in any of the winter months, in 
open weather. Ifitbenot pruned in 
October, the best months are, perhaps, 
January and February, When it is 
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delayed later, the vine is apt to h.ee(l 
or emit a quantity of sap, which must 
be, of course, injurious. 

In May, when the vines are shooting, 
they should be looked over, and all the 
shoots from the old wood should be rub¬ 
bed off, and also the weaker, whenevei 
two are produced from one eye ; the 
branches as they grow should of course 
he nailed to the wall 3 and towards the 
latter end of the month the ends of the 
bearing branches at the‘distance of two 
knots from the fruit, should be nipped 
off; and the branches so nailed that 
the fruit may be us near to the wall as 
postible, in order to promote its growth. 
The branches which are to bear the 
next year should not be stopped before 
the beginning of July. 

Ill order to make vines fruitful, 
some warm manure will be of service. 

Grapes, as every one knows, are a 
delicious summer fruit,and when eaten 
ill moderate quantity, are not unwhole¬ 
some. In the warmer countriesof Europe 
tliey are dried into raisins. See Raisins. 
The juice, when fermented, forms a 
great variety of wines. SeeWiNE, ariS 
Spirit. 

VINEGAR, or aceliAn, is a well- 
known acid fluid, obtained from various 
vegetable substances. It is usually of 
an amber colour, which is most com¬ 
monly added to it by a solution of burnt 
sugar. » 

When any of the vinous liquors are 
exposed to the free access of atmospheric 
air, at a temperature of 80® or 85®, they 
undergo a second, fermentation, termi¬ 
nating in the production of a sour liquid 
called vinegar. The viuegar of this 
coun^'y is usually obtamed from an in- 
• fusion of malt; winv!, cider, &c. are also 
occasionally used in its manufacture. 
Good vinegar may also be made from 
a weak syrup consisting of 18 ounces of 
sugar to every gallon of water. 

The process of making vinegar in this 
country is usually thus: mash the 
malt in hot water, and after the liquor 
iJ drawn off and is about the tem¬ 
perature of 75", add a sufficient quantity 
of beer yeast. After thirty-six hours it is 
racked off into casks placed upright. 
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a false cover pu retd with holes 
«t alxtul a foot from the bottom; on 
this a coiiMiierabte quantity of rape, or 
tlie refuse from the uiukers of Hinish 
wine, or otherwise a quantity of low- 
priced riiisins, is laid. The liquor is 
turned into another cask every twenty- 
four hours, in which time it has be^uii 
t«> grow warm. And it is thus shifted 
from one cask to the other, till the vine- 
f«iir is made. If vinegar be made with 
sugar and wate^ as above mentioned, it 
slionid be also shifted every day, and 
the Tape will be found useful to assist 
in its conversion. But tlie presence 
atmospheric air is essential to the ace¬ 
tous fei mentation. 

There are four kinds of vinegar known 
in corimiercc ; via. the vinegar from 
wine, &c ; the vinegar from malt j the 
vinegar from sugar ; and the vinegar 
fioin wood. The acid in all these is 
jirecisely the same, and is called by 
the cluMiiists the acelic acid. The vine¬ 
gar fiom wood, called pt/rolignous acid, 
IS now prepared in large quantities in 
Lyndon, and sold of eight times the 
strength of common vinegar, so that it 
may be dilute<l by the purchaser at 
pleasure. It is perfectly colourless, and 
is very superior to common vini'gar, us 
itcontums no mucilugmuus matter; and 
fiom the concentrated state in which it 
may be obtained, it is well suited for 
a Miriety of purposeli', foi which coiu- 
inon vinegar is very unlit. Its smell is 
pungent and grateful. But it ought not 
to lie taken without being diluted with 
water. It is obtained by sulniiitting 
wood in iron retorts, to a strong led 
heat ; the hard woods such as oak. ash, 
birch, and beech, are cluell^ C^i^d. 
it IS piiritied from ‘its einpvt uimatic 
smell, by distillation in a eojiper still, 
and afterwards by re-distillation with 
quick liiiK*. Tins pyruhgnoiis acid is 
prepared of a veiy good quality by Dr. 
Ihim.m VN, at Battersea, By a paper 
ui !M:. U vmsay’s, m ?so..% of the Edin- 
Imi.di l*l:iio-,()]i!iical Journal, it appears 
that this aeid.;nay be used with advan¬ 
tage iii the preservation of various kinds 
i f animal food. StC .‘^MoKlNO. But it 
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IS said not to be so well calculated fo'' 
pickling vegetables. 

The pyrolignous acid is now prepared 
also m the large way at Neath. The 
furnaces, or distillatory vessels, are about 
4 feet by 3, and (i feet deep, and will 
hold about 15 cwt of wood; the door 
is made air tight by a luting of clay 
and horse-dung, and is not opened for 
twelve hours; the lire is raised suffi¬ 
ciently to produce a slight glowing 
heat on the floor of the furnace. All 
kinds of wood are usea; the drier the 
wood the stronger the acid. One ton 
of wood yields about 100 gallons of 
weak acid, &c,; this being saturated 
with chalk, and itlie solution evaporated 
to dryness, sulphuric acid, diluted with 
an e(|ual portion of water, is added in 
such proportion as to leave the sul- 
jihuric acid lu excess. From this liquor 
the acetic acid is distilled, and after un¬ 
dergoing another distillation, becomes a 
highly conceiitiated acid. One hundred 
gallonsof the first liquor yielding about 
30 of the last, Tiic residual charcoal 
IS, it is said, equal to the wood em¬ 
ployed. 

Acetic acid may be promred in a pure 
state thus. Distil acetate of copper (see 
VKRDlGnisj'm a glass retort, heated 
gradually nearly to redness ; it requires 
redistillation to free it fiom a little 
oxide of copper which passes over in 
the first instance. Acetic acid may also 
be obtained by distilling acetate of lead 
(see Leah), with hall its weiglit of sul¬ 
phuric acid. The acid obtained by tliese 
processes is transparent and colourless, 
its odour highly pungent, and it blisters 
and excoriates when applied to the skin. 
Its specific gravity is 1,080. It is 
extremely volatile, and its vapour rea¬ 
dily burns ; it combines in all propor¬ 
tions with water, and when considerably 
diluted resembles distilled vinegar. 
When highly concentrated it crystalli¬ 
zes at the temperature of 40", but lique¬ 
fies w lien its heat is a little above that 
point; combined with aromatics, itforms 
the aiomatic vinegar of the shops. Its 
ultimate components are carbon 4(),83, 
oxygen' 4b,82, hydrogen 6,35—100 
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Vinegar is an ami''epti(', aiul as sucli is 
used for pickling and preserving both 
animal and vegetable matter; it is also 
a very agreeable, and we believe a very 
useful condiment; taken in niodeiate 
quantity it a, pears to be grateful to the 
stomach and to contribute to the diges¬ 
tive functions. Roth common vinegar, 
and the pure acetic acid, have sometimes 
the sulphuric acid fraudulently mixed 
with them, to give them strength. The 
adulteration may be detected, by the 
addition of a little chalk short of their 
saturation. With pure vinegar the cal¬ 
careous base forms a limpid solution, 
with sulphuric acid, a white insoluble 
gypsum ; muriate of barytes is a still 
nicer test. 

As a medicine, vinegar acts as a refri¬ 
gerant, promoting per8|)iration and the 
discharge of urine ; in inflammatory 
fevers, it may be used to acidulate the 
ordinary beverage. It is also employed 
as a clyster in obstinate eostiveness; and 
externally in the lorm of fomentation 
or lotion, to bums, bruises, sprains, 
and chronic optlmlmia ; it is the best 
lotion for clearing the eye of small 
particles of lime, when they adheieto 
liny part of the ball, or the lids. The 
dose of vinegar is fiom one fluidrachm 
to two 5 the (jiiantity given in clysters 
IS fioin one fluidounie to two. 

The medical properties and uses of 
distilled vinegar, .some years ago iuqiro- 
jierly called acetous ocid, are the same 
as common vinegar, but as it is purer 
and not liable to spontaneous decompo¬ 
sition, it is fitter for pharmaceutical 
purposes. 

Some of the combinations of the 
acetic acid are valuable and important, 
both as articles of commerce and as 
medicines. 

For acetate of lead and solution of 
subacetate of lead, see Lead. For 
acetate of Copper, see Verdigris. 

Acetate of ammonia, or solution of 
acetate of ammonia, formerly called 
spirit of minder eras. Take of subcar¬ 
bonate of ammonia half an ounce; dis¬ 
tilled vinegar one pint. Add the acid 
to the subcarbonate of ammonja until 
the effervescence ceases. 
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'Idiis is a useful mediciiK to pi - 
mote perspiration in fehriie compt.mits. 
It may be combined with opium, c.mi- 
phor, antiinonials, or nitrate of pot.ish. 
The ordinary dose-is from t\\o''nui- 
draehms to twelve, given every tlnee or 
four hours. It is also used e.vjei ii.illy 
as a diseutient lotion to inflamed surfa¬ 
ces. 

Acetate of potash, formerly called 
diuretic salt, is mildly cathartic and 
diuretic. It is occasionally u'-efiil in 
febrile affections and jaundice, luit its 
principal use is in dropsies and other 
diseases, in which a copious discharge 
of,urine is required. 'I'o produce the 
latter effect the dose may be from one 
scruple to one drachm, given every 
three or four hours, in any bland flaul. 
As a cathartic the dose is from two to 
three diaehms. 

VIOLFT, or Viola, a genus of jilants 
containing forty species, seatleied over 
Fbirope, tile West Indies, ami Aiaeiiea; 
a few over India ; six common u* oiir 
own country. They aie tlins subd'vnl- 
.d ;—without stem,—caulcscciit,—sti¬ 
pules piiinafifid ; stigma ciip-shapi;^!, 
—flowers elect, not rcvei.scd, "i'iie tnl- 
lowiiig aie cultivated. , 

The Odornta, or Rlne, Ihirplc, or 
odorous viol* !, with flowers single, deep 
])iirple, .lud o( an agreeable smell. The 
flowers are used for preparing a si/rup, 
which IS still kept in the shops, but is 
of no niedicin.d importance whatever. 
An aqueous tincture of the flowers, as 
well as the syrup, are useful tests of 
the presence of uncombined acids and 
alkalies; the fotiner changing the blue 
colour to a red, the latter to a gicen. 
The infusion is not liable to change if 
it be kept in a tin flask, well stopped. 

Syrup of violets wny be made thus: 
Take of the flowers of the odorous 
vjolet two parts ; boiling water eight 
parts; refined sugar fifteen paits. Ma¬ 
cerate the flowers in the wafer for twen¬ 
ty-four hours, m a covered glass, or 
earthenware vessel; tlnm strain without 
, expression, and tdd the sugar. 

There is a variety of this species even 
more odorous thait the purple viohi, 
with tvfiite flowers, ijuth are plentiful 
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In various ports of ihv klomltuft. Tiicy 
may be propagated by seedsi, or scp.s- 
ratiou of the roots. A variety of the 
purple is found in gardeiib, witli double 
iloweis. 

The Coniwa, or Dog’s violet, is 
found in our copses. Its root is said 
to be emetic and purgative. The pal- 
mala, or Paimated; and the pedata, 
or Multifid violet, may also be men¬ 
tioned. 

The Tricotori Pansy, Heart’s-ease, 
or Love in idleness, and called, indeed, 
various other names, is a well-known 
beautiful little plant, of which there are 
several varieties,found occasionally inour 
corn-fields, but more commonly in our 
gardens. It is propagated by seeds, or 
by parting the roots ; it blossoms almost 
the whole of the summer months. Mil- 
ton has described this little flower with 
laconic elegance; 

“ Tlie pansy freak'd with jet." 

It was formerly used medicinally, but 
its virtues are unknown to modern me¬ 
dicine. 

Violet, Dame's. See Rocket. 

VIOLET, the Dog’s Tooth, or 
Erythronium, a genus consisting of one 
species only, a native of the south of 
Europe. There are, however, many 
varieties; some with pale red, others 
deep red, others yellow, crimson, or 
white flowers. It is often found in our 
green-houses, and il ualuiaiized with¬ 
out difficulty. 

VIPER, Adder, or Coluber berus, 
is a poisonous serpent, found in this 
country, and various other parts of the 
world. The flesh was formerly eaten 
as a remedy in some diseases, but it is 
of no importance. See Serpent ; w,bere 
a more particular accbuut of thi/^ animal 
will be found, and also the mode of 
treating persons wjio have been bitten 
by it. also Poison. 

VIPER’S BUGLOSS, or Echium, 
a genus consisting of twenty - seven 
species, chiefly Cape plants; but many 
from the East; two, theita/icum and 
/ w/gare, indigenous to our own country.' 
The last is said to be peculiarly grateful 
to bees. 

f'irginiar acacia. See Acacia. 
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VIRGINIAN SILK, or Penphea, 

a genus I'omprehendmg tliirtecn species, 
chiefly Asiatic plants ; a few of the 
Cape: the corol is twisted, nectary 
surrouridiiig the parts of fructification, 
putting forth five threads. The follow¬ 
ing are cultivated : the Grceca, or Com- 
iiioii Virginian silk, with a shrubby 
stem, clasping any support; more than 
forty feet high, and sending out slender 
branches, which twine round each 
other ; leaves ovate, lanceolate, about 
four inches long j flowers purple, termi¬ 
nal, in bunches; a native of Syria, 
flowering in July and August, but rare¬ 
ly ripening its seeds in this country. 
The secamone, or Green ;—the Indica, 
or Indian,—and the Africana, or Afri¬ 
can periplora. The first soit often suc¬ 
ceeds by cuttings, and is the only one 
which will bear the open air ot tliis 
country. They may all be obtained by 
sowing seeds, procured from abroad, 
in pots of light earth, plunged in a hot¬ 
bed. They all require props to succeed 
well. 

Pirgin's bower. See Clematis, 

Eirtue. See Right. 

VISCUS, (plural Viscera,) any or¬ 
gan or part, which has an appropriate 
use, such is the stomach, the liver, the 
heart, &c. 

Vision. See Eye, Sight, and Spec¬ 
tacles. 

VITRIOL, a term applied to arti¬ 
cles of very different qualities : thus 
we say, blue vitriol, [sulphate of cop¬ 
per) ; white vitriol, [sulphate of zinc ;) 
and green vitriol, (su’phate of iron). 
The term vitriol is also sometimes ap- 
filied to the sulphuric acid of different 
degrees of strength ; concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid is also commonly called oil 
of vitriol. The term vitriol ought, how- 
ever, to be expunged from modern and 
correct writing. We have, it is true, 
occasionally employed it in our work, 
but chiefly as a medium to lead our 
readers to the use of more correct and 
definite terms. See Copper, Iron, 
Sulphur, Zinc, &e. &e. 

Vitriolw acid. See Sulphuric Acid. 

VIVERRA, a genus of animals com* 
prising thirty-two species, scattered 
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over the globe; they are distinguiBhed 
by six fore-teeth, intermediate ones 
shorter ; tusks on each side longer; 
grinders more than three; claws not 
retractile. The body is long, of equal 
thickness; legs short; ears small; snout 
pointed } between the anus and genitals 
an orifice leading to a duct, secreting 
an unctuous fetid matter} active and 
swift j some walk, some climb, and 
some burrow ; females produce many at 
a litter. Many of tliese approach to the 
tribe mustela ; see Otter, t^c .} whence 
the popular name of weasel is applied 
to many of the species of both genera. 
All, however, of the viverra tribe, are 
exotic to our own oouiftry. The fol¬ 
lowing are examples: 

The Ichneumon, Ichneumon weasel, 
or Pharaoh’s rat, has the tail thick at 
the base ; tapering, tufted } great toes 
remote j eyes bright, flame coloured ; 
hair hard, coarse; colour various; yel¬ 
lowish brown and white; pale brown, 
and mottled ; length from the nose to 
the extremity of the tail sometimes for¬ 
ty-two inches. Inhabits Egypt, Rarba- 
ry, and India, and the Indian islands ; 
a most useful animal, being the invete¬ 
rate enemy of serpents, and other nox¬ 
ious animals which infesf the torrid 
zone; destroying not only the eggs of 
the crocodile, and the young, but the 
cobra de capella, rats, mice, &c,; it 
grows very tame, and is very active, 
springing on its prey with great agility. 

The Tetradactyla, Four-toed weasel, 
or Surikate, has the snout long, move¬ 
able; colour above undulated, or wavy, 
blackish ; body eleven inches long; tail 
eight; inhabits the Cape of Good Hope, 
where it is called the Meer rat; feeds, 
on flesh, preys on mice, the cock-roach, 
&c, it is found also in Java. 

The Candivolva, or Yellow weasel, 
is yellow mixed with black} tail pre¬ 
hensile ; body nineteen, tail seventeen 
inches long ; supposed to be a native 
of Jamaica. 

The PrehensUis, or Mexican weasel, 
is olive yellow, mixed with grey aiwl 
brown; tail long, prehensile : nose 
short; tongue very long. Naturally 
good-natured, and'has many of the ac- 
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tions of a monkey. Eats like a squir¬ 
rel. It has a variety of cries during the 
night, one like a low barking of a dog; 
another like the cooing of a dovti; its 
menace a hissing like a goose, or ser¬ 
pent ; very fond of all sweet things, 
and will eat vegetables; but catches 
poultry and sucks their blood without 
tearing them. 

The Nasua, or Brasilian weasel, is 
la*wny; body eighteen, tail thirteen 
inches long. A vaAety called the 
Dusky Brasilian weasel; both natives 
of Brasil and Guiana. 

The Vulpecula, or Stifling weasel, is 
entirely chesnut; length from nose 
to tail about eighteen inches j iiiliabits 
Mexico and North Aineiica; this, and 
the four following species are remark¬ 
able for the pestiferous, sufi’ocatlng, and 
most fetid vapouis, which they emit 
from behind, when attacked, pursued, 
or frightened ; and whicli is their only 
means of defence. 

The Pulorius, Striated, or Striped 
weasel, is blackish, with five dorsal, pa¬ 
rallel,'whitish lines; size of an Euro¬ 
pean pole-cat; inhabits North Anien- 
ca ; digs holes; climbs trees. 

The Mephitis, or Skunk, has the back 
white, with a longitudinal black line 
from the niid«lle to the tail; belly and 
legs black ; less than the lust species ; 
inhabits Peru and North Ametica, as 
far as Canada. * 

I'be Zorilla, or Zorilla, is variegated 
with black and white; iuhaliits l*eru 
and other parts of South America; less, 
than the preceding. 

The Capensis, Cape wea.sel, or Rate), 
is black, back grey, edged with wliifc ; 
no ejsternal ears; length of the body 
foity, taj twelve idclies; fore-claws an 
inch and three quarters, hind claws an 
inqh long; inhabits t]ve Cape of Good 
Hope; lives on honey, and is a great 
enemy to the bves; it listens to ihe 
honey guitje cuckoo, in order to find 
out their nests. Hairs stiff, hide tough ; 
yot easily destroyed by dogs. Emii.s 
the same intolerable vapoyr as several 
of the preceding. 

The CivetUi, or Civet, has the tail 
above spotted, brown towards the ‘in; 
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mane chesiiut; hark spotted wifli cinc- 
reoiiB brown. This species, thou^'h it 
has been called civet cat, has uo lesem- 
blance to a cut but in its utility ; in¬ 
habits India, tfie Philippine Isles, Gui¬ 
nea, Ethiopia, and Madagascar ; length 
about two feet three inches, tail fourteen 
inches. The perfume called civet is 
produced fiom the orifice under the 
anus, 111 both sexes, secreted by peculiar 
glands, i'eisons who keep them a-e 
said to procure the civet by scraping 
the inside of this bag, twice a week, 
with an iron spatula, getting about a 
drachm lach time; but it is seldom 
sold pure, being generally mixed with 
suet or oil. Tliey are fed, when young, 
with pup made of millet, and with a 
little rtesh, or fish ; when old with raw 
flesh. In a wild stale they prey on 
fowls, &e. ; size that of a cat. 

I'he Zihrl/ia, or Zibet, yields the 
same perfume as the preceding, hut it 
IS more vaiions in its colours; tail an- 
iiiilatc. Jioth these animals a|ipear to 
have heen unknown to the ancients ; 
the zibet is found wild in Arabia, Ma- 
Isbar, Siam, and the IMiilippines; it 
IS feiocions, and hardly tameable; cats 
small animals, birds, fishes, &.c.; climbs 
and runs with ease. 

The Gcnctta, or Genet, has the body 
spotted, hlaekish, tawny ; tail aiinn- 
latc ; size that of a inaiten, but the fur 
sliurtei ; smells faiytly of musk, and, 
liko the eivct, has an orifiee beneath 
ihel.iil ; inhabits Turkey, Syiia, Spam, 
and the Sniitli of Franee ; they are 
kept tame in the liou-es tit Constan'ii- 
iiople, ami aie tis useful as ctifs for 
eaiehing mice ; seventeen inches long. 

'I'lie /'(M.vrt, or Fo-sane, htis an an- 
milatc tail ; hoily .cinereous, spotted 
with hiack ; inhabits M.idugascar, Gui¬ 
nea, Cochm China, and the Philip¬ 
pine Isles ; fieice, and hard to be tamed; 
it is sometimes called by Europeans 
wine-bihher, as it is very greedy of 
palm-wiiie. Like the rest of the genus 
it IS destructive to poultry; when 
young, flesh good ; it has not the civt', 
odour. 

The Mnhecensis, or Muhicca weasel, 
ii.is a long annulate tail, body grey, 

I .'"O 
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riot ted above with black ; fierce, active; 
leafiing from tree to tree; smells of 
musk ; size and habits of a cat. 

The Fasciola, or Striped fitcliet, has 
the hair long, black, and tawnyish ; 
body grey, with six long black stripes, 
beneath white; two feet nine inches 
lung ; inhabits India. 

The Mar«/a/n, or Spotted fitchet, has 
the body black, irregularly spotted 
with white ; about one foot and a half 
long; iriliabils New South Wales. 

VOICE, the sound emitted from the 
mouth. The principal organ of the 
voice is the larynx : for, when this is in¬ 
jured, the air passes tlirougli the wind¬ 
pipe without yielding any sound. See 
IloARSF.NESB. 

VOLCANO, a bu ruing mountain, 
hollow lielow, and communicating, per¬ 
haps, with cavities still deeper than its 
own, from which it is supplied with fire 
and Ignited materials, which it usually 
throw's up at uncertain intervals, 
through one or more external ajicrtnres 
or spiracles. 

Volcanoes constitutethe most stiiking 
phenomena in nature. Their iinmlier 
is also veiy considerable, ncaily two 
hundred having been reeko-ied fiy dif¬ 
ferent writrgs. Tliere is an iniiiieiise 
range of them running from north to 
south on the continent of South Ameri¬ 
ca, occupying the summits of ni.my of 
tlie Andes, as well as of the Mexican 
and Californian ridges. There is also 
a considerable nuniber spread along the 
eastern coast of Asia, and sprinkli’ig 
the Indian islands. Iceland, alone, con¬ 
tains eight volcanoes. One of the 
loftiest is the Peak of Tenerifle, though 
at present less frequent in its eruptions 
than many others. The two volcanoes 
with which we are best acquainted, are 
those of Etna and Vesuvius. The former 
has heen burning as far back as Euro* 
pean history goes. 

The form of volcanic hills is usually 
conical, of which the outline of the Bay 
of Naples presents a fine panorama. 
One of its hills may serve to give some 
idea of the vast powers of subterranean 
agents ; it is about 1000 feet high, and 
three miles in circumference, and was 
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raibed in 1538^111 a In June 

IB 11, a volcano wu8 fliscovered in tlie 
sea ott' the Island of St. Michael, one of 
the Azores; and it formed an island 
about a mile in circumference. 

Until lately, the cause of volcanic 
file was referred to sulphur, coal, and 
other cotnmon inflainmable matters 
winch were siipposeil to be iiurning in 
iiiiiiiense masses within the earth, and 
thus give rise to the tieuiendous explo¬ 
sions hikI ejections of lava and stones at¬ 
tending the eruption ; but the piodueis 
ill' uecord with such au explanation. 
Kaitliy, alkaline, and stony bodies 
united, form the lava, (see I’dmick,) 
and steam and hydiogeugas aeconipany 
its throwing foith ; and as flie [iroducts 
of eombustion silwajs have a reference 
to the combustible, such matters were 
not likely to be produced from sulphur 
and coal. The discoienes of Sir. [J. 
Davy, have enlightened this, as well 
as every other branch of chemistry, and 
from tliein we may deduce a very ade¬ 
quate solution oi' the jirolilem of vol- 
c.inoes. For we liare only to suppose 
t!ie access of water to alkaline and 
e.iitbj bd^es, and we are posse-sed of all 
that IS wanted to produce the tremen¬ 
dous efleets of earthquakti*s and vol¬ 
canoes. What power indeed can resist 
the expansive foice of steam, and the 
sudden evolution of gaseous lUiids, ac¬ 
companied by torrents of the eaiths in 
Igneous fusion, to which such a eon- 
cnrreiice of circumstances would give 
Use, and which are the actual concomi¬ 
tants of volcanic eiiiptioiis ; See GaI-- 
VANISM. 

I'ollaic Apparatus. See Gai.Va- 

NIS^U 

f'ottaism. See f i a i.V A n i sm . 
VOLUTE, Mitre, or t'olatu, a 
genus of iestaeeous worms, the unnnal 
a limax ; sliell one-celled, spiral ; it 
consists of one hniidied and forty spe¬ 
cies, thus subdivided :—aperture entire, 
—siibcylmdrieal, eniarginate,-—oboval, 
effuse, emargiuate,—fusiform,—ventri- 
cosc ; spine papillary at the tip. They 
are scattered over the coasts and marshes 
of the globe j several of them resemble 
the Helix, or House mail; others the 
lifH 
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Jilurrx, or Purple fish. Tl.e Auris whlce, 
or Midas’s ear, is found in the niaishy' 
woods and swamps of India j about 
four inches long ; shell brown, .solid, 
wrinkled, or striate. 'Yht Months , or 
Necklace volute, inhabits China, where 
it is Used to make beads and necklaces ; 
one inch and a half long ; another va¬ 
riety, found HI Africa, two and a half 
inches long. The JEpiscopalis, or Mi- 
tfe volute, IS found in India ; the fish 
is .said to he poi.sonoust ‘The natives of 
the inland of Taniia lix the shell, which 
is five inches long, in a handle, and use 
it as a hatchet. 

Vomer, in anatomy, a bone of the 
nose, situated in the cavity of the nos¬ 
trils, which it divnles into two fiarts. 

VOMICA, an abscess of the lungs. 
See Lungs, and Pui.monary Con¬ 
sumption. 

f 'umit-nut. See IVux Vomica. 

VOMITING, a forcible ejection of 
food or any other substance from tlie 
stomach, through the as(*phagiis and 
month. It is an efiort of nature to ex¬ 
pel w'harever molests oi is troublesome 
in the stomach, ll is sometimes pTo 
duced spicifieally. liy niedieiiies taken 
lor t lie piirpo.se of fin |it>Tng the stomach 
of Its contents. Se«’ Ebu/i ks. ^ omit- 
iiig Is an atii ndant on vaiimis diseases. 

Ill the removal of s])OiitaiifOus vomit¬ 
ing, attention must be paid to its pio- 
bable cause; if fiwm impioper food, 
perbaps large do^es of eliarnoiiiile tea, 
or a gentle emetic, such as one scruple 
of ipeeaeuanlia, taken in a glass <'f 
water, to piomot« the ejection of the of- 
leiuimg matter, may be of service ; in 
loiig-conliiined vomiting, where there 
is ret^son to conclude that the stomach 
is empty^ and no iTiflamniutioii be |)re¬ 
sent, biscuit soaked in brandy, a few 
drops of laudanum, strong beef tea, or 
the saline draught aii3 lemon juice, ac¬ 
cording to cireumslaneis, will be found 
useful; in such eases no weak slops 
whatever should be given. For the 
vomiting arising from various poisons, 
lee Poison, &c.; see also Clio i.eka 
Morbus. * 

For vomiting of blood. See lliUM o R- 

RUAG&. 
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The vomiting of infantt at the breast, 
if the milk ejected be curdled, and the 
motions at the same time tureen, and of 
an HCid odour, will be best correcte.! by 
small doses of ma^neKia atkd rliubarb, 
or the chalk mixture. 

VORTICELLA, or Wheel Ani¬ 
mal, a ^enus of worms consisting of 
fifty-seven species, having a contrac¬ 
tile, naked body, and furnished witli 
ciliate, rotatory organs. They a-e 
found in stagnant waters, in seas, ad¬ 
hering to sea wrack, in rivers, adhering 
ro coiifervaj, sometimes in fresh waters, 
appearing like a point. They are sub- 
aivided into,—seated on a pedicle* or 
stem,—furnished with a tail,—with¬ 
out tail or stem. 'I’he Racemosa, is^ 
found in stagnant water ; the Pohjpina, 
appears to the naked eye like a white 
point, adheres to sea wrack, and is found 
III the European seas. The Ampulla is 
contained m a pellucid bag, shaped like 
a common water bottle, in which the 
aiiniiulcule is placed sometimes at the 
bottom, and sometimes nearly filling it. 
'i'he f-’iridis is cylindrical, green, ap- 
|r.’ariog to ihe nuked eje a mere green 
point; found in fresh water. 

VULTURE, or Pultiir, a genus of 
birds comprehending seventeen species, 
scattered over the globe, all of tliem 
exotic to our own country. They are 
distiiigin-hed by a straight bill, hooked 
at the point j head hare of feathers, 
with a nuked skin in front; tongue 
cleft, neck retractile. They are a rapa¬ 
cious tribe, feeding on carcases however 
putrid ; but, unless pressed by hunger, 
seldom attack living aiiiniuls ; they are 
bold, gregarious, fly slowly, unless 
when very high in the air; smell exqui¬ 
site. The following are the chiefs 

The Gryphus, or Condor, Ts of pro- 
illgious size ; caruncle on the crown as 
long as the head throat naked ; mea¬ 
sures, with the wings extended from tip 
to tip, not less than fourteen or sixteen 
feet; builds under the protection of the 
highest rocks; 'lays two white eggs ; it 
Is a bird uf fcaiful and enormous power, 
but, happily for mankind, in every 
country extremely rare. Inhabits South 
Aiiicrica, .Asia, and, probabiv, other 
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parts of the world. Breast, neck, and 
wings, light blown, the back daiker j 
legs and toes coveted with black scales; 
claws biut k, three (jiiarters of an inch 
long. 

The Pupa, or King of the vultures, 
h.is the nosirils caronculate ; crown and 
neck naked ; a native of America; it is 
larger than a i urkey cock ; but is chiefly 
remark.ihle fortlieodd formutiou of the 
skin of the head and neck, which is 
bare This skin arises from tlie ha.ieof 
the bill, and is of an orange colour, from 
whence it stretches on each side to the 
head; thence it proceeds like an in¬ 
dented comb, and falls on eitliei side, 
according to the motion of the lietid ; 
tlie eyes are surrounded by a red skin, 
and the ins has the colour and lustre of 
pearl. This bird has been placed at the 
head of the vulture tribe, on account 
of the superior beauty of its external 
appearance; but it is noway distin¬ 
guished from the rest by the geneiosity 
of Its maiiiicrs, or delicacy of its appe¬ 
tite. It attacks only the weaker ani¬ 
mals, devouring rats, lizaids, serpents, 
and every kind of excrement and filth ; 
flies very high. 

The H.'/ura, or Carrion vulture, has 
the body greyish brown; (juill feathers 
black ; bill white ; another variety with 
body black ; quill feathers brown ; hill 
I’inereous ; size of a wild goose ; inha¬ 
bits Brazil, Guiana, Peru, and some of 
the West Indian islands, and Africa ; 
seen Ml large flocks; feed on canioo, 
crocorlile's eggs, &c,; and sometimes 
attack the ox when alive. 

Tins species is, it is saivl, also found 
in some parts of Europe. 

I'lie Criitatus, or Crested vulture, 
has the body blackish red ; lieail crested; 
breast rufous; -mailer than the last; 
l»ut extremely active and voracious; 
lives oil hares, rabliits, foxes, fawns and 
fish; found in somepaitsof Europe. 

The Perenopterus, or Aquiline vul* 
ture, has the quill feathers black, the 
outer edges, except the outermost, 
hoary ; another variety with the body 
reddish ash, spotted with brown; in¬ 
habits JEgypt, Syria, and Persia; it is 
encouraged in Cairo to devour dead 
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carcases, and in Palestine to destroy the Egypt It was formerly ft capital crime 
mice which swarm in the fields. In to destroy one of these animals. 
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WACKE, a mineral substance inter¬ 
mediate between clay and basalt. Its 
colour is greenish grey ; it is massive 
and vesicular, dull and opake ; streak 
shining ; soft and easily frangible ; its 
specific gravity is about 2,5). It occurs 
sometimes in beds and veins j these 
veins contain very small portions of ores 
of different kinds, as bismuth, silver, 
glance, and magnetic Sron-stone. It 
sometiinescontuins hornblendeand mica. 

Wadil. See Black Wadd. 

W A FERSjfor sealing letters,are made 
by mixing fine Hour with glair of eggs, 
isinglass, and a little yeast, and beating 
the mass into a paste ; then spreading 
it, when thinned, with gum water on 
smooth tin-plates, cutting it into the 
size desired, and drying them. The 
different colours may be given by ting¬ 
ing the paste with Brasil wood or ver¬ 
milion, for red ; indigo or verditer for 
blue ; saffron, turmeric, or gamboge, for 
yellow, &c. 

A patent has been lately taken out 
by Mr. John Hudswell for improve¬ 
ment in tlie manufacture’of wafers j it 
consists in strongly pressing the wafer 
sheet after it is made, it being damped 
for tlie purpose, and before it is cut 
into wafers, in order to lender the wafer 
thin, by which the wafer more effec¬ 
tually seals a letter and prevents its 
being so readily opened. 

WAGEll. Although, in general, 
wager is not consideied Illegal if it be 
not an incitement to a breach of the 
}»eiice, or to iinmoiaiity, or if it do not 
affect the feelings or interest of a thud 
person, or expose him to ridicule, or 
if It be not against sound policy, yet v e 
cannot avoid coiisidermgall wagers as a 
species of gaining, and highly injurious 
to the morals of the coiiimunity iu 
variouaways. See Amusement, Cards, 
and Gaming. 

Waggon. See Cart. 
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Wagtail. See Warbler. 

Wake-robin. See CucKow Pint. 

Walking. See Exercise. 

*WALL CRESS, Bastard tower- 
mustard, or Arabis, a* genus compris¬ 
ing twenty-one species, chiefly American 
and Alpine plants j the following are 
natives of our own country : the ThalU 
ana. Common wall-cress, or Codded- 
mouse-ear, found on old walls j the 
Stricta on rocks and cliffs : and the T\ir- 
rila in Cambridgeshire and the neigh¬ 
bouring counties. 

Wall-Jlower. See Stock. 

Wall-pepper. See Sedum. 

WALNUT, or Juglans, a genus of 
plants comprising eight species, all 
American except one. The two fol¬ 
lowing are most known in this country. 

The Alba, or Hiccory, has leaflets 
seven, lanceolate-senate; odd one ses¬ 
sile ; a native of North America. 

Theiic^ia,Walnut,or^ rench nut, has 
the leaflets about nine, oval or oblong, 
glabrous, slightly serrate, nearly equal, 
one petioled ; a native of Persia. In 
its cultivated state in this country, it 
exhibits several varfeties : as the larger, 
the thin-shelled, the French walnut, &c. 
They are all easily propagated by plant¬ 
ing the nutj but the variety cannot be 
depended upon ;*and hence it is better 
to purchase them of the nurseryman 
when under fruit, that no disappoint¬ 
ment may be experienced. The unripe 
fruit ImsAeen long’used as a pickle, but 
we cannot recommend it. The kernel of 
iliy ripe nut is siinila); in quality to the 
filbert, and contains an oil which is occa¬ 
sionally expressed. The leaves, and 
also the coyering of the nut, have an 
astrifiijent bitterish taste^* and are used 
in dyeing, see Dyeing. The timber of 
fhis tree is much esteemed by coach 
makers, and also for making gun- 
stocks. See Timber. 

The effluvia of walnut-trees are, it is 
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hurtful to the head j hence it is 
not advisable to sit uuderneath them ; 
nor is it desirable to plant them too 
near^dwelling houses ; it is also asserted, 
that it is so injurious to strawberry beds 
that tliey seldom bear fruit in the 
neighbourhood of this tree. The walnut* 
tree lequires little or no pruning. 

Walrus. See Morse. 

VI AR, a contest between two sove¬ 
reigns, states, or large bodies of peop'c ; 
and as these ♦are unwilling to submit 
the decision of their difiVreuces to arlji- 
tratiori or equity, they generally resort 
to arms for that purpose. 

War is always a great evil, and It is 
doubtful whether it be even, for self 
defence, justifiable. Like duels between 
individuals, war may for a short time 
gratify the rage of hatred, but it uni¬ 
formly fails to answer the end for which 
it was eonnuenced ; the understanding 
remaining still unconvinced. Vio- 
liENCK, so far from contributing to 
such conviction, is the surest and readi¬ 
est method of preventing it from 
approaching the mind. We are now in 
profound peace, and it behoves us to 
inculcate such lessons as will he most 
likely to pieventa recurrence of those 
scenes which have for so many years 
desolated and demoralized the great 
Enropeini Family. There is a society 
in London, which has been lately esta¬ 
blished,^or the •promotion of permanent 
and uiiii'ersal peace, w'hich has printed 
and circulated u great number of tracts 
in lurlherarice of the benevolent object 
of its institution, and to which we can¬ 
not but wish e'ery success. 

When the .r/lim of Christianity shall 
exert its pioper influence over the minds 
of mdividnnis, and 'especiailv over the • 
minds of public men in their pub'ic 
<Miiacities, war will no longer he hfard 
of in civihzcd society. Whil-.t 
w.inioi.s, with all 001 pretensions to cuil- 
izatioii, are suvugts. 

We iinderstard that a society has also 
been esfahlislitM in itie I iiitcd States i i’ 
Aumica, similar to that in Lm don ; 
and we hopf that its piaisewoslhy and 
higlily benevolent ohjeet may I'e suc¬ 
cessful. Our own wislies and iiitenlioiis 
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are in complete unison with these loeie- 
ties. 

We present our readers with a solemn 
picture from one of our living poets, 
relative to war, with which our article 
may most appropriately conclude. It 
is taken from a poem entitled the “ Sol- 
dier's Funeral." 

From tlic ties of life 
Uniir.turally rent, a man who knew 
No rcstinp place, no dear deliftht.s of home, 
Hclikc who never saw his children's face, 
tVhoJc children knew no father, lie is gone, 

Di opt from existence, like the wither’d leaf 
That from the summer tree is swept away, 

Its loss tinseen. She hears not of his dealli 
Who hore linn, and alieady for hci .son 
Her tcais of hitterness are shed : win ii fiist 
He had put on the livery ol blood 
She wept him dead to her .—We aie indeed 
Clay in the pottei's hand ! one favour d uniul 
Scarce lower than the angils shall exploio 
TIm? ways of nature, whilst his fcllow-nian 
Framed with like miiaclethe woik ofCJou 
Must, as the unreasonable beast, drag .m 
A life of lebonr, like this soldier hiue, 

His wonderoiis f.icuities bestowed in vain. 

Be moidded by Ins fate till he becomes 
A mere niarliinc of murder.” 

Southey. 

WARBLER, or Mofadtla. a genus 
of birds couipielieiidiiig one lumdred 
and ninety-three sficcies, scattered over 
the globe,., a very great number of 
which are natives <,f Eiiroiie, and niiiiiy 
of them of our own country; the fol¬ 
lowing are the chief : 

The Lu.scina, or T’Jiglitiiigale, is 
about SIX inches long from the tip of 
the bill to that of the tail; its colours 
are very plain, tlie head and hack being 
of a pale tawny colour, dashed with 
olive; the throat, breast, and ujiper 
part of the belly of a light asli colour, 
the lovMT pait of the belly almost 
while ; the wings und tail me of a taw¬ 
ny led ; l.'uili!' .1 m st in low- bushes, or 
ijUieksLt hedges, well covered with f’o- 
liiige, in the vicinity of brr.oks ; it is 
externally eompoved of dry Ic.nes, mi.x- 
ed with grass and libies, and lined with 
hair or down ; eggs four or fne, oli\e 
green. It is common to Europe, Asia, 
and Africa; three varieties; one with 
the body entirely white ; one of more 
than ordinary size It is said there uie 
two sub-varieties of this species ; one 
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\ivhichiings only in the night, and ano¬ 
ther which sings more frequently du¬ 
ring the day. This is, however, doubt¬ 
ful ; for we believe that the same 
nightingale sings both by day and 
by night; of this, we confess that 
we have no adequate proof, but the 
sameness of their notes. Those natu¬ 
ralists have made an entire mistake, who 
asserted that the nightingale sings only 
in the evening and during the night; 
we have heard it in tianquil and remote 
woods, at every period of the d§y ; but 
its song is, or seems, most harpjonious 
in the night ; at which time it may be 
often heard at a great distance, we 
think considerably moreJ:han a mile. 

The nightingale is the most celebra¬ 
ted of all the feathered race for its song. 
It visits England, towards the latter 
end of April, and takes its departure in 
August. It is rarely found to migrate 
so far noith as Scotland, or west as 
Cornwall, or Wales ; its usual habita¬ 
tion in this country being aViout within 
one huniired and fifty miles in every 
direction from Dover. Its tiine of sing¬ 
ing in its natural state, is only from 
about the time of its arrival till about 
IMidsninmer. It frequents coppices and 
wtiOils; and although it can b« approach¬ 
ed very near, from its plumage not 
being striking, and its sruailiiess, it is 
not easily recognised. This bird will, 
it is said, when tamed, sing nine months 
in the \ear. Their food in a domesticated 
state is spiders, wood-lice, ants’ eggs, 
flies, and worms; they require to be 
kept in a warm place in winter, or they 

die. 

The iiiirlitinoale is found in tliesiim- 
meras far north as Sweden; but it is 
supposeil that they return to the warmei 
climate', ill theautninn. 

The Red-breast, Robin, or 

Robin.red-breast, is too well known 
to need description. Three varieties, 
the common grev, with throat and 
breast ferrnginons; a second entirely 
wlntc; tin- tluid with chin white, 
wic'j' c<'vei ts aiid featheis vai legated. It 
is rem.i.kabie that tins bird, which 
remains t ven in North Britain atl the 
\carroiiiKl, as well as geiieralU'through¬ 


out England, should migrate Irtwn 
France, during the winter months. It 
appears in this country to be particu- * 
larly fond, during the winter season, of 
the habitations of man ; its note is well 
known, and its society always agreeable. 
It builds in dry banks beneath tufts 
of grass; eggs five, dusky white, with 
reddish spots. Found over the whole of 
Europe, from Norway and Sweden to 
tl»e Mediterranean. 

The Phwnicurus, or* Red-start, has 
the head, the hind part of the neck, and 
the back, of a deep shining grey ; it has 
also a large black patch upon the fore¬ 
part of the neck; the wings are of 8 
dusky black, and the breast, under 
the patch of black just noticed, shines 
with a fine igneous red, growing more 
and more faint towards the flanks and 
belly, which are of a white colour : three 
varieties. It is less than the red breast, 
but longer and more slender. It 
makes its appearance in the spring, 
along with the other summer birds. 
It frequents old towers and uninhabited 
houses ; and is found also in the most 
impenetrable woods, where it indulges 
undisturbrd its solitary habits, and 
utters its plaintive notes.*Builds in old 
walls or rotten trees ; eggs five or six. 

The Trofflodytes, or Wren, has the 
whole plumage transveisely barred with 
undulating lines nf brown and black; 
on the belly and loi#er [larts it inclines 
to grey. It is small, indeed one of the 
smallest of our native birds, being about 
three inches and a half iii length ; inha¬ 
bits England and Euiope at large; 
found also HI Asia ; it remains in this 
country lliionghout every season. 
Ruild^ a curious iicsl, generally with 
*moss ain^ dried IPaves, beneath the 
branch of some ivied tree, with a small 
hple on One side, jjist sufficient to 
admit the body of liic bud to enter it; 
lajs fiom six to eight, oi more, whitish 
eggs, with rusty snots. 

The Sulorla. Tailor liisd, or Tailor 
wren, is a verv small • i How bird, altout 
tlfrce inches long, and weigh^ only about 
throe-sixteenths of an ounce. Inhabits 
Ind la, and constructs a very curious 
nest, by sewing the edges of one Of 
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more leaves together, so as to form a co¬ 
nical repository for its eggs and young, 
which it lines afterwards with feathers 
and’ vegetable down j this singular 
work is performed by using the bill 
instead of a needle, and by employing 
vegetable fibres for thread. Eggs 
whue ; not much larger than what are 
called amts’ eggs. 

The Oenanthet or Wheat-ear, is distin¬ 
guished by its hoary back ; its fl^>nt 
line above thS e'yes, rump, and base of 
llie tail, white : through the eyes a 
black band. Tlie distribution of these 
colours varies, however, so as to produce 
four or five varieties. Found as far 
north as Greenland, and at far east as 
India. It visits England annually in 
the beginning of March, and leaves us in 
Se])teinber. C’hiefly frequents heaths 
and warrens ; grows prodigiously fat; 
lireeds in tabbits’ burrows, and under 
stones ; eggs from five to eight, light 
blue, with a deep blue circle at the large 
end ; they are caught in some parts of 
England in large numbers; the larger 
j^re sent to London ; when ported by 
the poulterers, are as much esteemed as 
the ortolan on the Continent. 

The Ct/anea, or Superb warbler, is 
one of the most beautiful of the whole 
genus; five and a half inches long ; 
buck blue, beneath white : feathers of 
the head long, lax, turgid ; front cheeks 
and lunula on the' aeck, fine blue. One 
other variety. Female brown above, 
beneath white ; blue round the eyes j 
inhabits New Holland ; the second va¬ 
riety Manilla. 

The Modularis, Hedge warbler, or 
Hedge sparrow, is brownish with black¬ 
ish Streaks j size of the red breast ; 
builds in low bubfles and dry brakes •, 
eggs five, light blue. Common to 
Europe. The ^ciK-koo generally lays 
her eggs in the nest of this bird. (See 
Cur Koo ) We found, some years since, 
a cuckoo III the nest of a hedge-spar¬ 
row, which we took and placed in a 
cage ; the hedge sparrow fed the young 
eiickow in the cage for three weeks 
afterwards, and then deserted it. We 
afterwards fed it ourselves with earth¬ 
worms; but it died in the course of 
layb 
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the autumn, we believe simply from 
cold. It appeared to us unwilling to 
feed, or incapable of feeding itself, 
although we kept it till it was a full- 
grown bird : it devoured earthworms 
most rapaciously. 

Theyf/6fl, or White wagtail, inha¬ 
bits England and Europe generally ; 
three varieties, from variety of colour. 
The tribe wagtail includes twenty or 
more of the species of this genus, dis¬ 
tinguished into pied, cinereous, green, 
water iiagtails, &c. ; or into Indian, 
African, &c. from their native habi¬ 
tations. 

The Sylviat or White throat, inha¬ 
bits Englandv and Europe generally ; 
two varieties, from variety of colour. 
The ncevia, or Fig-eater, inhabits Italy ; 
feeds on figs and grapes, whence its 
specific name. The rubetra, or Whin- 
chat, inhabits England, Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. The tribe of whin-chats 
comprise three or four varieties. The 
hortensis, or Petty - chaps, inhabits 
France and Italy. The sylvatica, or 
Wood-wren, inhabits our own country. 
The rubicolut Stone-chat, or Moor- 
titling, inhabits England, Europe, and 
Siberia. The atricapilla, or Black¬ 
cap, inhabits England and Europe 
generally ; four varieties. The atratOt 
or Black red-tail: the red-tail com¬ 
prises four species, one of which in¬ 
habits Europe, the others South Ame¬ 
rica. The magtia, or Dark warbler, 
it the last we can mention. The tribe 
of warblers, ptculiarly so called, are 
common to tropical and other warm 
cliroate.s, and compri.«ie not less than a 
hundred varieties of the present genus : 
not one of them is found native in our 
own country. 

Warbles, in famerv, small hard, 
but inflamed swellings in a horse’s 
back, caused by the pressure or heat of 
the saddle. 1'hey should be frequently 
bathed with vinegar, or with a solution 
of sugar of lead in vinegar, or crude 
sal ammoniac dissolved in vinegar. 
When much inflammation is present, 
these applications require to be diluted. 

Warmth. See Cold, Dress, Fire¬ 
place, Flammel, Heat, Steam, &c. 
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Warranty of a horse. Se4 SoUHPM Ess. 

Warts, are small, hard, indolent 
tumours, appearing on different parts 
of tile body, cliiefly the hands and face. 
If they are not troublesome, they should 
not be touched, as they generally fall 
off, or waste gradually away. W hen 
they require being removed, if they 
uie pendulous with narrow necks, a li¬ 
gature of silk offers an effectual re¬ 
medy ; or if their bases be broad, es- 
charotics, as sulphate of copper, may 
be applied to them ; or, which is better, 
crude sal ammoniac ■, this should be 
first moistened with water, and then 
well rubbed over the wart two or three 
times a day. I’he most effectual re¬ 
medy is said to be tincture of muriate 
of iron (see iron) applied daily. We 
have known the juice of elder berries 
remove them. See Elder. 

WARTS in Horses, are best cured 
by cutting them away, taking care, 
of course, in doing so, to injure the sur¬ 
rounding parts as little as possible. 

W'ART-WORT, Sun-Spurge, or 
Cat’s milk, a species of'spnrge, or 
Euphorltia helioscopia, an indigenous 
plant, flowering in July and August, 
but is of no importance. 

W'AKTED-SNAKE, pr Acrocor- 
dus, a geiuis of serpents consisting of 
one species, the Javanicus, characterized 
by having its body coveyed with warty 
tubercles ; it is a native of Java, and of 
a brown colour, pale beneath j the sides 
are obscurely variegated with a whitish 
hue; head somewhat flattened, hardly 
wider than the neck 5 body gradually 
thicker towards the middle, and sud¬ 
denly contracting near the tail ; some¬ 
times seven feet long ; fmiiul chiefly in 
pepper plantations. 

Wash-halls. See Soap. 

Washiri!'. See Bathing, Clean¬ 
liness, OvFiNG, Scouring, Steam, 
&c. 

WASHINGMACrilNE, arnachine 
invented for washing linen. A descrip¬ 
tion of an apparatus of this kind may be 
seen in the Pantologia, but, except for 
very large establishments, we believe it 
is scarcely used in domestic economy. 
That steam, and the heating of water by 
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•team, fur the purpose of washing, may 
be made more extensively useful, and 
that such processes are more ecotio- • 
inical, we cnniiot permit ourselves to 
doubt. See Boiler and Steam. 

WASP, orTespa, a genus of hymenop- 
terous iiisect.s, having a horny mouth 
and a couipiessed jaw ; feelers four, 
equal filiform; antennas Aliform, the 
first joint lunger and cylindrical ; eyes 
Iwnar; body glabrous; upper wings 
folded in each sex ; stMigof the female 
pungent, concealed in the abdomen ; 
male stiiigless. Two hundred and 
twelve species are scatteied over the 
glAbe ; eight common to our own coun¬ 
try. They are thus subdivided 
tongue simple or toiigueless,—tongue 
bifid, retractile,—tongue infiected, five 
cleft. I'he following are all we can 
enumerate. 

The (Jrabro, or Hornet, has the thorax 
black, the fore-part rufous, immacu¬ 
late ; incisures of the abdomen with a 
double contiguous black dot j it is con- 
slderab!) larger in size than the com¬ 
mon wasp ; ijut on a slight inspection, 
very similar in appearance and coloift ; 
inhabits Europe, and makes its nest in 
the trunks of hollow tfees; the sting 
of this animal is extremely painful. 
The hornet is not found in Scotland, 
though common in England. 

The Fulgutis, or Common wasp, has 
the thorax black, ^surrounded on the 
aiiteiior part by a yellow line; abdo¬ 
men golden yellow, with triangular 
spots down the back part, and black ones 
on each side. 

The wasp, in general, seems to fill up 
a middle rank between the ichneumons 
and the bees ; like the former they 
are rapacious and tarnivorous, and, like 
the latt?r, they construct nests, and 
sometimes feed on the produce of flow- 
*er 8 . They are at onr^ the rivals and the 
enemies of the common bee, many of 
which perish by their attacks while 
they mak^ a prey of their honey, 

Was])s very commcftily make their 
•lests under ground, in adry bank ; and 
at certain seasrOii*! of the ^ ear, some of 
these nests couiain many thousand inha¬ 
bitants ; &(.:ne naturalists inforiii us 
4 0 . 
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Mint it is constructed of combs, witli 
iiwtrly tlie sunic iii^ciunly and cle<^jinc<‘ 
'.IS the honey l>ee. This is, according- to 
our ejuicrienco, orroncoos j it foiitaiiis 
evclopes or cells for the larvae, hut no- 
thiiif^ that we have ever sctui like the 
coinh of the bee. In fact, we had one 
time an opportunity of wilnessiiif>- a 
wasp’s nest in a empty hee-iiive. It was of 
a globular form, alioutfiveor six inches 
in dianiuler, and suspended liom the to^» 
of the hive. Itajipeared to consist of 
many folds and involutions of a thin 
substance, somewhat like dirty whitisli 
papers but was, in no respect, similar,to 
the comb of the bee ; the whole nest 
made up one entire body, witliout any 
apparent separation into combs, and 
was full of live larva*. Then-was not 
the least appearance either of wax or 
honey. And from the habits of the 
wasp we should conclude, that it lives 
not by laying in stores of its own, but 
by depredations on those of the bec, 
&c. 

Jt is saiti that when provisions begin 
to^rovv scarce m the antnmn, the wasjis 
fight and destroy one another ; am! 
that only a few escape to produce new 
eulonies in the next year. There is 
every probability that the females of 
the w'asp tiibe are liable to similar 
developemcnt with the bee. See HeI’. 

Eorthe treatment of peisons stung 
by wasps or hornets; see Bee-stinu, 
and I’oisoN. 

W.iSP, llie Taii.ed, or Sirex, a 
geiiiis of liymenoptei'ous insects con¬ 
sisting of twenty-six species, of which 
SIX ate common to our own country ; 
tiiey live oil the nectar of flowers. The 
is the largest of these j but the 
iniiie is u third less'than the»female. 
I'lie female onl}' h.is a sting. The 
wings of tins spe(;ies are large, yellow,* 
and veined ; the thighs sliort and black; 
legs and tarsi yellow; antennas the 
same colour; head black, belly cylin¬ 
drical, consisting of nine different seg¬ 
ments, some of a black, others of a 
yellow colour.. * 

tVatch/ulness. See Bed-time, In¬ 
cubus, Si.KEP, and Somnambulism. 
WATER, or Aqua, is a compound 


body, consisting of hydrogen and oxy¬ 
gen. When two volumes of hydrogen 
gas aie mixed with one volume cf oxy¬ 
gen gas, and the mixture inflamed in a 
proper ajiparalU ', by the electric spark, 
the gases totally disappear, and the In¬ 
tel ior of tlie vessel is covered with drops 
of pnic water, equal in weight to tliat 
of the gases consumed. And if pure 
water be expost'd to the action of gal¬ 
vanic electricity, it is resolved into two 
volumes of hydrogen, disengaged at 
the negative pole, and one volume of 
oxygen disengaged at the positive pole ; 
.<■<) that water is thus proved both by 
synthesis and analysis, to consist of two 
volumes of hydrogen combined with 
one volume of oxygen. The specific 
gravity of liydrogen rompareil with 
oxygen, is as 1 to 1.? ; therefore the 
component p.arts of water by weight, 
are 1 hydiogen ■ y,5 oxygen. 

l‘me water is transparent, and with¬ 
out either colour, taste, or smell. In 
eonsequeiice of the facility of obtaining 
it pnie. It IS a.sslimed as a standard, to 
which the lehitive weights of all other 
bodu's may be compared, its specific 
giavity being called 1000. At the tem¬ 
perature of 40“, it is at its greatest den¬ 
sity ; and aPthat temperature, an Eng¬ 
lish cubic foot weighs 4.371 <>4,494() 
grains, or 999,0914lb’l ounces avoirdu¬ 
pois, or 1000’ounces nearly; a cubic 
inch 25'2,953 grains. 

A pint of pure water, wine measure, 
weighs, or is assumed to weigli, sixteen 
ounces avoirdupois. 

At the temperature of 32", water 
congeals into ice, which, if slowly form¬ 
ed, produces needles crossing each 
other at angles of 60" and 120". The 
specific gravity of ice is 0,94; ice of 
course always floats on water. If water 
be exposed to heat in open vessels, it 
boils, or IS converted into steam at 212°, 
the barometer being at thirty inches ; 
but the boiling of water varies con¬ 
siderably with the pressure. When the 
barometer is at 28 indies, it will boil at a 
lower temperature than when at 31. At 
the top of Mont Blanc, it boiled, ac¬ 
cording to Saussure, at 187°, so that the 
heights of mountains, and even of build- 
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n.ay be calculiitetl by reference to 
the temperature at which water bolls 
upon tliejr summits. lu the \acuuni of 
ail air pump water boils at a tempera¬ 
ture consulerably below its ordinary 
boding point. 

Tlie specific gravity of air being coii- 
.sidered n.s I, tliat of steam is 0,0'235. 
At mean prcssuie, and at the tempe¬ 
rature of 212", tlic bulk of steam is 
1700 times greater than that of water ; 
hence the great power and advantages 
of steam. See Stkam. 

Water which has been exposed to the 
atinospliere, always contains a poition 
of air, as may be proved by boiling it, 
or by exposing it under the exhausted 
receiver of an air j)ump. To separate 
the air, the water must he boiled for 
about two hours. It absorbs oxtgen 
gas in preference to atmospheric air. 

Although it is usually eonsidcred 
necessary that water should be heated to 
the boiling point 212", to be converted 
into steam, for mechanical and other 
purposes more especially,,yet water is 
continually converted into v.i|-unr, 
either visible or invisible, at almost 
every temperature above the fieezing 
point, depending upon the state and 
tciiipeiiiture of the atmostilieie ; audit 
it well known that, in the drie.st weather, 
atmospheric air has always a considt r- 
ahle portion of water mixed with it : 
this is proved by exposing dry sub- 
carbonate of potash to its influence, 
when, in a very short time, it becomes 
inai-vt. 

Water has a considerable effect upon 
some of the metals. Those metals 
which are speedily acted upon by com¬ 
mon air and oxygen, are also generally 
susceptible of decomposing water; 
some of them rapidly, others slowly. 
There are some metals which are not 
acted upon by air depriverl of moisture, 
nor by water deprived of air ; but 
moist air, or water containing air, effect 
their oxidizeiuent; this appears to be 
the case with iron: hence the ease with 
which it rusts in a moist atmosphere. 

Water combines with some of the 
tnetallic oxides, and produces h;fdrated 
oxides, or melalitc hydrates. In these, 
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the relative proportion of water is defi¬ 
nite. The term hydrate has been lately 
introduced into chemical language, and 
implies a composition of whiclk water 
forms a constituent part ; it is most 
couunoiily, however, applied to the 
union of water with the metallic oxides. 
See Lime. 

VV'^ater is capable of dissolving a great¬ 
er nimiher of natural bodies than any 
fctherfluid whatever,and espeeially those 
known h\ tile name hf’saline. It also 
performs the most important functions 
in the vegelalile and animal kingdoms, 
and enters largely into their conipo- 
siiions as a eoiiitituent part. 

Water is found tliroiighout the earth 
not only in the nncomhiiied states of 
ice, lujimiity, and steam, but peinia- 
iiently unitHd to a vast number of 
bodi4>, l)otii so' id, fluid, and gaseous ; 
the common air of the atmosphere and 
water aie uuitiially miscible, or soluble, 
11) each othci ; all natural waters con¬ 
tain airj and, uh we liave mentioned 
above, even the diicst air holds a por¬ 
tion ’of water in sulntiun. Again, iiianyr 
soIkI minerals, aivd all crystallized neu¬ 
tral salts, contain water in their composi¬ 
tion ; of some of the latter it consti¬ 
tutes one half ilieir weight} and by all 
these eoinhiiiai ions water iii changing 
its form loses many of its distiguishing 
pi Opel ties. 

On the more eowirnon and necessary 
uses of water we need not enlarge ; but 
water when freed from vegetable mat¬ 
ter or other substances, wliich are dis¬ 
posed to decomposition, is, beyond a 
doubt, next to atmospheric air, the most 
valuable pabulum for the support of 
the iiumau body, and for preserving it 
in goodjiealth, it Entering largely into 
the composition of our fluids, and pre¬ 
empting the due acticyi of all our func¬ 
tions. It is equally important to vege¬ 
table life ; without tlie continual pre¬ 
sence an(| aid of water, the earth 
would cease to be fruitful, and most of 
the vegetable creation must perish. 

* Native water is seldom jf ever found 
perfectly pure. The waters which flow 
within or upon the surface of the earth, 
contain various earthy, saline, metallic, 
4 
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vegetable, or animal particles, accord- 
iii" to the substances over, or through 
• which they pass. Rain and snow 
watcis are itrucli purer than these, 
although they also contain whatever 
floats in the air, or has been exhaled 
along with the watery vapours. See 
Mineral-Watehs. 

The purity of water may be known 
by tlie following marks or properties 
of pure water. Pure water is lighter 
than water that i^ not pure; pure wa. 
ter is more fluid than water that is not 
pure ; it has no colour, smell, or taste ; 
it wets more easily than the watps 
containing earthy and metallic salts, cal¬ 
led hard waters, and feels softer when 
touched; soap, or a solution of soapin al¬ 
cohol, mixes easily and perfectly with it; 
It is not rendered turbid by adding to it 
a solution of gold, in aqua regia, or a 
solution of silver, or of lead, or of mer¬ 
cury, in nitric acid, or a solution of 
acetate of lead in water. 

A variety of hodien are to Le found 
in most spring water ; but tliat which 
is most common is carbonate of lime ; 
unu which attaches itself in abundance 
to the sides of tea-kettles, and is com¬ 
monly denominated rock. It has been 
supposed that when the water which is 
drunk contains an abundance of this 
substance, it is more likely to produce 
the stone or gravel, but the most mo¬ 
dern inquiries on this subject do not 
countenance the opinion. See Stone. 

The purest water, and of course, 
that which is the softest, is unquestion¬ 
ably the best, and ought to be preferred. 
But soft water, with much vegetable or 
animal matter in a state of decomposi¬ 
tion, IS much less wholesome than .hard 
spring water. Nextto pure rajn water, 
when to be obtained, the water of a 
rivulet which is m continual rootiom 
is perhaps the best. 

As a constant beverage with our 
food, water IS unquestionably to be pre¬ 
ferred to any cs^her liquid; nor have any 
cases been recorded in which the daily 
use of this fluid has been productive 
of detrimental effects. See Drink. 

Pure water will keep forages unal¬ 
tered. It was, till modern chemistry 
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demonstrated the contrary, supposed to 
be a simple body. 

Distilled water is ordered by the 
London College to be obtained thus. 
Take of water ten gallons. First distil 
four pints, which are to be thrown 
away, then distil four gallons and keep 
it ill a glass bottle. 

By distillation, the water is freed 
from various saline ingredients, and 
rendered nearly pure. The process 
should be conducted slowly, with a 
moderate degree of heat, and not ctnti- 
nued longer than above directed, other¬ 
wise a minute portion of the saline mat¬ 
ter contained in the natural water, 
passes over in the distillation. 

In the preparation of some medicines, 
distilled water is absolutely necessary ; 
it may be useful to know, that all medi¬ 
cines containing any of the following 
ingredients, ought to be mixed with dis¬ 
tilled water ; citric acid, tarturized anti¬ 
mony, nitrate oj'silver, corrosive subli- 
naie, solution of ammonia, solution of 
subacetate p/* lead, solution of potash^ 
solution of muriate of barytes, wine of 
iron, sulphate of zinc. 

For the distillation of water, see Dis. 
Tl elation. For filtering water. See 
Filtration. 

For the tests necessary to f’etect 
various substances in water. See Mine¬ 
ral WATERS. ■' 

We cannot conclude this article with¬ 
out entering our protest against the too 
common practice in this metropolis of 
conveying water by leaden pipes, and 
keeping it in leaden cisterns. What¬ 
ever may be the conveniences atten¬ 
dant on this mode of conveying and 
retaining so important a fluid, a consi¬ 
deration of the ease with which lead 
becomes oxidated, and in that state, 
more or less poisonous, ought to 
prompt those who have more immediate 
influence in such affairs, to discard 
the use of lead altogether. See Lead. 

One of the most delicate tests for de¬ 
tecting lead, is water impregnated with 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas, which in¬ 
stantly imparts to the fluid containing 
tlie rniliutest quantity of lead, a brown, 
or black tiuge.^ 
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Water in ike head. See Dropsy of 
THE Brain. 

Water brash. See Heart-burn and 

T ) B f? B6 T A * 

WATER-CALTROP, or Trapa 
natans, a species of the genus Trapa, 
of which there are two, the Natans and 
the Bicornis. The water caltrop is an 
aquatic plant having a not with four 
horns. It was formerly in the materia me- 
dica, but is now unheard of. It is a na¬ 
tive of Europe and Asia. The other spe¬ 
cies has the nuts two horned ; it is a na¬ 
tive of China, and also an aquatic plant. 

WATER-CLOSET, a useful con- 
trivance, the purpose of which requires 
DO explanation. • 

Various ])atents have been obtained 
for improvements in the constructions 
of these conveniences, amongst which 
IloWNTREE’sand Binns’s may be men¬ 
tioned, the last of which has been high¬ 
ly spoken of, but we cannot describe it; 
a minute description of it, with a plate, 
will be found in the Pantologia, under 
Closet. , 

In the construction of all such useful 
appendages to a dwelling house, care 
should be taken that a constant, or at 
least, an occasional stream of water 
should passthrough the pifie or tube, 
in order that all oll'cnsive matter may 
be conveyed away ; nor is it of trifling 
moment that a complete* circulation of 
air should also be obtained. See ClosE- 
STOOL. 

Water-colour. See Coeoub-making. 

Water-cress. See Cress. 

Water-dock. See Dock, 

Water-elder. See Guelder rose. 

Water-flag. See Iris. 

Water-germander. See Germander.^ 

Water-gruel. See Oats, and Supper.* 

Water - gladiole. See CARDINAL 
FLOWER. 

Water-lily. S<e Lily. 

Water-melon. See Gourd. 

Water-ouzel. See St are. 

Water-parsnip. See Parsnip the 

WATER. 

Water - plantain. See Plantain 

THE W.ATER. 

VVATER-SOI.DI ER, or Stfatwte.s, 
a genus of plants consisting of three 
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specie*, two natives of the East Indies* 
one the aloides, indigenous to the 
ditches of our own country ; the leaves* 
are ensifurin. triangular, with jmckly 
serratures ; flowers white, floating on 
the water, and blossoming in June. 

WATER-SCORPION, or Nepa, 
a genus of hemipterous insects consist¬ 
ing of fourteen s[)ecies, which are thus 
subdivided ;—antennas palmate, lipless, 
-i-antennas palmate; lip very short; 
widely eniarginate,—lip projecting, 
rounded. They are all water insects ; 
two of them the Cinerca, and Linearis, 
copimoii to our own country. When 
arrived at their full size, they are some¬ 
times an inch in length, and nearly half 
as broad. This genus is of ail animals 
the most tyrannical ; destroying twenty 
times as many worms as their hunger 
requires. 'I'he cinereous water scor¬ 
pion, is- the most common of the 
tribe. 

Water-trefoil. See Buckbean. 

Watering pot, a testaceous worm. 
See Serpula. 

Watering of Land. See Irrigation. 

WATTLK-HIRD, or Glaucopis, a 
genus consisting of oqp species only, 
the Cinerea, or Cinereous wattle-bird, 
having an incurvate arched bill ; feet 
ambulatory ; fifteen inches long; walks 
on the ground, seldom perches on trees j 
feeds on berries, insects, and small 
birds ; makes a Wssing and niurmur- 
ng noise ; flesh good ; inhabits New 
Zealand. 

Wax. See Bees’ W’’ax, 

Wax-myrtle. • See Candle berrt 
myrtle. 

Wax, sealing. See Sealing-wax. 

Wayfaring Tree. See Guelder rose. 

Weaving of Infants. Sec Infancy. 

——— Calves. See Calf and 

•Cpw. , 

- - -—• Culls. See IJoRSF. 

Weasel. See Otter, and Viverra. 

WEAXI1ER» '■> ^erm denoting the 
state of the almospliere,,viLh respect to 
heat, cold, hall, ram, snow, &c. 

No certain rules have b^iiri yet laid 
down by which the weather may bn 
predicted. The best which we have 
seen are these j'liblished by Mr. Kir- 
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wan, in the Transactions of the Irish 
Academy, Vol. V. They are the result 
•of careful observations made in Eng¬ 
land, during a period of 112 years ; 
(i, e.) from lG77,to 1789 . 

When no storm has either preceded 
or followed the vernal equinox, the suc¬ 
ceeding summer is in general dry ; or at 
least so five times out of six. 

If a storm happen from an easterly 
point on the 19 th, 20 th or 21 st dajr 
of May, the ensuing summer will four 
times in five, be also dry. The same 
event generally takes place if a storm 
arise on the 25th, 26 th, or 27 th of March, 
in any point of the compass. 

Siiould there be a storm either at 
south-west, or at west-sonth-west, on 
the 19 th, 20 th, 2 l 8 t,or 22 nd of March, 
the following summer is wet, five times 
out of six. 

In England, if the winters and springs 
be dry, they are mostly cold ; but if 
moist, they are generally warm ; on the 
contrary, dry summers and autumns are 
usually hot; as moist summers are cold. 
Thus, if the humidity or dryness of a 
particular season be determined, a tole¬ 
rably correct idea may be formed re¬ 
specting its temperature. To these indi¬ 
cations may be added the following 
maxims, the result of observations made 
by accurate inquirers. 

A moist autumn, sncceedeil by a 
mild winter, is geneiMlly followed by a 
dry and cold spi ing. 

Should the summer be uncommonly 
wet, the succeeding winter will he se¬ 
vere. Wet summers art mostly attend¬ 
ed with an increased quantity of fruit 
ou the wlhte-thoru and dog-rose ; the 
uncommon fruitfulness of these shr-nhs 
Imsheen considered a* presage of an in¬ 
tensely' cold winter. Tliis, however, 
wt do not think by any means c<»rrect. 

A severe winter is always indicated hy 
tlie appearaiK'e of cranes, and other 
birds of passage, early in nntpmu. 

If frequent showers fall in the month 
of September, it seldom rains in Mai ; 
and the reverse. 

M'hen the wind often blows from the 
south-west during cither siimincr or 
autumn; when the air is unusually 
13Ui 
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cold for those seasons, both to our sen' 
satiuns and by the thermometer j at the 
same time the mercury being low in 
tlie barometer • under these conditions, 
a profuse fall of rain may be expected. 

Great storms, rains, or other violent 
commotions of the clouds, produce a 
kind of crisis in the atmosphere; so 
that they are attended with a regular 
succession eitlier of fine or of bad wea¬ 
ther, for some months. 

Lastly, an unproductive year mostly 
succeeds a rainy winter; us a rough and 
cold autumn prognosticates a severe 
winter. See Barometer and Climate. 

Weather-glass. See Barometer. 

Weaving. See Loom. 

WEDGE, in mechanics, one of the 
five mechanical powers, or simple en¬ 
gines ; being a geometrical wedge, or 
very acute triangular prism, applied to 
the splitting of wood, or rocks, or rais- 
ing great weights. To the wedge may 
be referred all edge-tools, and tools 
which have a sharp point, in order to 
cut, cleave,,^ split, cliop, pierce, hore, 
or the like ; as knives, hatchets, swords, 
bodkins, &c. Tlic most common wedge 
is, however, made of iron, or .some 
other hard matter, a id is used by luiving 
its thin edgt intnulneid ii'st, and af¬ 
terwards driven in, by blows struck up¬ 
on the [lead of it by hammers or mal¬ 
lets. It is the Mo.st powerful of all the 
s'mplo niachiiM s. 

\\'F.KDS, in agriculture, are coin- 
ninnly di'ided into throe elu'ses : an¬ 
nuals, hinniials, and perennials. In a 
list given by an intelhgenl author, ;»1 
weeds which infest our corn-fieUls, fifty- 
five are enumerated. Fortunately their 
extirpation can be accompli'hed m ge¬ 
neral, by nearly the same means. 

The ino''t elfi'Ctual means of destrov- 
ing animal and lilennial weeds on strong 
land, IS by a clean and thorough sum¬ 
mer fallow ; or, on light soils, by' the 
culture of tn mips, potatoes, or tares, in 
row’s, and kept perfectly clean ; but for 
tlielitfamment of this object it is neces¬ 
sary to bring tne .seeds within the limits 
of vegetation ; and to de.stroy every 
M’eed wnich vegetates. 

Perennial weeds arc by far the most 
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ciifriciilt to lie eradicated,*as several of 
ll.'cm are propagated both by the seeds 
and roots. Under this head are com¬ 
prehended all tlie weeds to which the 
romtnon name of couch is given, orie 
of the greatest bancs with which hus¬ 
bandry has to contend. Couch is some¬ 
times so interwoven in the soil, where 
the land has been long in neglected til¬ 
lage, as to form a perfect matting. Its 
destruction ran only be effected by an 
early and complete summer fallow, 
when by repeat^ ploughings, with srif- 
firient harrowings between each plough¬ 
ing, the roots may be worked out, and 
brought to the surface. The scarifier, 
or grubber, is also of peculiar service, 
in extracting the court! after it has 
lieen completely pulverized. When 
collected, the roots should either be 
burnt, or deposited in a large heap, 
and mixed with lime, and thus may be¬ 
come an excellent com|)ost. 

It is proper to observe, tliat the de¬ 
struction of root-weeds, as couch, and 
seedlings, as rharlock, must be effected 
in arable land, upon different princi¬ 
ples j the former by working them out 
of the soil in dry weather only ; the 
latter by pulverizing the soil, so as to 
induce the seed to germinate after rain, 
and afterwards ploughing in the young 
plants. 

Among the weeds affecting arable 
lands, thistles, docks, wild cats, and 
coltsfoot, require particular attention. 
Se»! Thistle, Dock, and (Coltsfoot. 

Above twenty kinds of weeds infest 
grass lands ; some of the most worth¬ 
less, as the rush and the sedge tribe, 
may be got the better of by draining ; 
others, like the mosses, eitlier by cul¬ 
tivation or inaunre ; hnt there are o 
few which require individual attention, 
before they can he eradieated, parti¬ 
cularly the dock, the lliistle, and the 
rag-weed. The only effectual method 
of destroying tlie last, is to pull it up 
just before the flower expands, whieli 
may be mest easily done after a plen¬ 
tiful shower. 

WEEVEIl, or Trachinux, a irenns 
of li.shes coiiMsliiig of one spceii- <nil\, 
the flinr.t), Coinmuii x\revet, oi 
I3u;) 
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bull, which is of along and compressed 
figure, marked upon the sides with a 
number of cinereous lines, which ariae ^ 
fiom the middle of the bark, and pro¬ 
ceed towards the belly ; apertufes of 
the gills uncommonly large, and each 
of the covers furnished with a strong 
sharp spine ; dorsal fins armed with 
sharp prickly rays ; found on our own 
coasts, and* inhabits most European 
sgas j seldom grows to twelve inches 
long ; buries itself 19 J;he sand, and 
leaves only its nose out j if trodden on, 
strikes with great force ; the wounds 
inflicted by the spines of the first dor¬ 
sal fin, jiroduce an immediate, and 
often dangerous infiamination, extend¬ 
ing all up the arm and shoulder; feeds 
00 shell fish, crabs, &c. flesh very 
good. 

WEEVIL, or Cnrculio, a genus of 
coleopterous insects, with clavate anten¬ 
nas, seated on the snout, which is 
horny and prominent ■ feelers four, 
filiform. The larvae of this most splen¬ 
did tribe have six scaly legs, and a 
scaly, head ; some of them infest gra¬ 
naries, eating their way into the gwins 
of corn, leaving notlinig hut tlie husk 5 
some dwell in other see<is, or are lodi'cd 
in the inside of artichokes, thistles, and 
various other plants ; and others de¬ 
vour the leaves of trees and herbs. Six 
hundred and tifty-three species have 
heeii desrrihed. They aie seatteied 
over the globe, aixl may be thus subdi¬ 
vided :— jaw eylindricai, one-toothed, 
—hp bifid, jaw bifid, short; snout short, 
—lip rounded, horny ; feelers very 
short. The following are the chief: 

The A^MCM/n, or Nut weevil, has a 
brown bodv, about hrlfan inch long : 
the complete insert is the parent of the 
maggot,* so frequently found in the ha¬ 
zel nut; it appears early in August, 
*artd IS seen cr< eping'ihout hazel trees. 
The female picroes the nut with her 
proboscis, and deposits an egg in the 
cavitv. The nut, not essentiallv iiijiir- 
cd, continues to grow. M ho egg is soen 
•liatched, and the young maggot eoii- 
tiniiing to feed on the •kernel of the 
nut, ahoni the tino' ofitsfnll giowth, 
f.ill.s xMlIi the nut to the ground, and al 
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lea^h creep! out, by enawing a circu- 
lar bole m the side, it then burrows, 
or creeps under the surface of the 
grouifd, where it continues dormatit fur 
eight months ; it then casts its skin, 
commences a chrysalis, of the shape and 
appearance of the beetle tribe, and in 
the beginning of August attains its corn- 
plete form, creeps to the surface, and be¬ 
comes an inhabitant of the upper world. 

The Granariuf, Corn-chafer, or Gra¬ 
nary weevil, is of a chesnut, or reddish 
brown colour; length scarcely two 
lines. It deposits an egg in wheat or 
barley, and undergoes the same p'o- 
cess of transmigration as the preceding, 
but in a much shorter period ; the per¬ 
fect insect being completed in about 
twenty-one days. The egg is about the 
size of a grain of sand. 

The Imperialist Imperial weevil, or 
Diamond beetle, has the ground co¬ 
lour of the wing-sheaths coal-back, 
with numerous parallel rows of spark¬ 
ling indentations, round and of a green- 
gold colour, highly brilliant, from mi- 
iiufe reflecting scales, like scales of the 
butterfiy : it is the most brilliant and 
beautiful of thf insect class j a native 
of Brazil. 

Several nostrums have been publish¬ 
ed for the destruction of the granary 
weevil, but we believe .they are all in¬ 
effectual, Frequent screening and 
shifting of the grain" particularly in dry 
weather, appear to be the best pre¬ 
ventives of the ravages of these destruc¬ 
tive insects. But as it is now well- 
known that corn keeps better in the 
straw, than when threshed, it is, of 
course, most advisable not to keep 
threshed grain in large quantities'toge¬ 
ther, nor for a long period before it is 
used. See Granary. 

WEIGH, or H’ey, a term for j. 
weight used occasionally in this coun¬ 
try. It is employed for cheese, wool, 
&c., and contains 2 . 56 lbs. avoirdupois, 
A weigh of cori*’ should be forty bushels; 
of barley or malt, six quarters; ip 
Essex and some other counties, a weigh 
of chee.se is SOOlbs. See the next article. 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Commercial transactions requiring cor¬ 
rect and uniform weights and mea- 
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Bures, which are usually made of lead, 
iron, bi-ass, or some compound metal, 
most nations have taken care to prevent 
the falsificution of theta, by stamping 
or marking them by proper ofRcers, 
after being adjusted by some original 
standard. Thus in England, the stan¬ 
dard of weight is kept in the Exchequer, 
by a particular officer, called the Clerk 
of the Market. The Scottish standards 
are distributed among the oldest bo¬ 
roughs. The elward is kept at Edin¬ 
burgh, the pint at Stirling, the pound 
at Lanark, and the brlot at Linlithgow. 

The two principal weights established 
in Great Britain, are troy weight and 
avoirdupois weight. Under the head 
of the former it may be added, that a 
cara/is a weight of four grains; but 
when the term is applied to gold it de¬ 
notes the degree of fineness. Besides 
the carat, grain, and pennyweight, mo- 
neyers and jewellers have also a peculiar 
subdivision of the troy grain thus : 

The grain into 20 mites. 

The mite into 24 droits, 

The droit into 20 periots, 

The periot into 24 blanks. 

Notwithstanding various laws have 
been enacted for the regulation of 
weights and measures in this country, 
none have been made which embraces 
thfe whole regulation of the-e important 
subjects. A Commission is, we under¬ 
stand, sitting at the present moment, 
upon whose report, when made, some 
extensive legislative enactment will, 
most probably, be founded ; and 
which, it must be confessed, is in this 
country greatly wanted. The differ¬ 
ences, too, between the weights and 
measures of this and other countiies are 
greatly to be deplored. It is not within 
our limits to note these differences. 

We have under tlie heads of Acre, 
Ounce, Pound,Ell,Yard, Avoirdupois, 
Troy Weight, &c., given an account of 
the various weights and measures in ure 
in this country : but it may be useful 
to lay the following tables at one view 
before our readers. For further infoi- 
ination on the subject of weights ana 
measures, reference must be had to the 
several articles in the order of the al¬ 
phabet. 
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The chief English Weights and Measures, with their contents in French Grammes 

and Litres. 

Apothecaries Weight. 

Pound. Ounces. Drachms. Scfuplrs. Grains, Grammes. * 

X equal to equal to 96 equal to £88 equal to 5760 equal to 37%,96 
1 — 8 — £4 — 480 — 31,08 

1 -■ 3 — 60 — 3,885 

1 — 20 — 1,295 

1 — 0,06475 

Troy weight is aimilar to the above in the pounds and ounces ; but the ounce 
is divided into 30 pennyweights, and the pennyweight into 24 grains. 

Avoirdupois tf^eight. , 

Pound. Ounces. Drachms. Grains. Grammes. 

1 equal to 16 equal to 256 equal to 7000 equal to 453,25 
1 — 16 — 437,5 — 28,328 

1 — 27,34375 1,7705 

Wine Meas\ire, 

Gallon. Pints. Ounces. Dtaclims. Cubic Inches. Litres. 

1 equal to 8 eqnarto 128 equal to 1024 equal to 231 equal to 3,78515 
X — 16 — 128 — 28,875 — 0,47398 

1 — 8 — 1,8017 — 0,02957 

1 — 0,2256 — 0,00396 

The wine gallon contains 58176 troy grains ; the wine pint 7272 troy grains. 
The <juart wine measure is omitted in this table, bpt is, of course two pints. 

The chief French weights and measures, with their value m English weights and 

measures. 

Measures of Length. 

English Inches. 


Millimetre equal to 
Centimetre — 

» ,03937 

,39371 

• 


Decimetre 


3,93j;i0 

KngHsh. 


Metre 

wwiw 

39,371Q0 

Miles. Fur; Yds. 

Ft. Inches. 

Decametre 

W... 

393,71000 

equal to 0 0 10 

/■ 9,7 

Heratometre 

— 

•5937,1001)0 

— 0 0 109 

1 1 

Kilometre 

— 

39371,00000 

— 0 4 213 

1 10,2 

Myriometro J 


393710,00000 — 6 1 156 

Measures of Capacity. 

• Cubic Inches. 

0 6 

'Millilitre equal to 

,06103 

« 


Jcntilitre 

_ 

,61028 

English. 


Decilitre 

—I 

6,10280 

Tons. Hhds. Wine 0. 

Pints. 

Litre 

— 

61,02800 

equal to 0 0 0 

2,1 38 

Decalitre 

_ 

610,28000 

— 0 0 2 

5,1152 

Hecatolitic 

— 

6102,80000 

— 0 0 26,419 

3 

Kilolitre 


61028,00000 

1 0 12,19 

Myriolitre 


610280,00000 — 10 1 58,9 
Measures of Weight. 

English Grains. * , 


Milligramme 

Centigramme 

equal to ,0154 

— ,1544 

• 


Deagrarame 

— 

1,5444 

, Avoirdupois. 


Gramme 

— 

15,4440 

Pounds Onnre^ 

Drachms 

Decagramme 


154,4402 

equal to o 0 * 

5,65 

Hectogramme 


1544,4023 

— 0 3 

8,5 

Kilogramme 


15444,0234 

— 3 

:> 

Myriogramme 

— 

154440,2344 

— 22 1 

.• 2 


Besides the above English weights and jneasiircs, we have many others em¬ 
ployed on various occasions and for different coimnodities. For praciical pur¬ 
poses, the following tables of most of our weights and inea&uri-s mil t>e found 
useful. * 
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Troy Weight. 

A Ponnd equal to IS Ounce* 

1 Ounce — SO Pennyweiglil* 

1 Pennyweight S4 Grains 
By this weight gold, silver, and jewels are 
weighed. 

Apolheenrics Weight. 
so Grains eqnal to l Scruple 
S Scruple* -- 1 Drachm 

fi Drachms — 1 Ounce 

IS Ounces •- 1 Pound 

By this weight all medicines arc compounded. 
Avoirdupoix Weight. 

.1<5 Dracliiiis ' e^ual to l Ounce 
ifi Oiiiices 1 Pound 

Mi Pounds — 1 Hundredweight 

‘J(* Hundred wt. — 1 One ton 

Ky this weight we weigh groceries, coinii)on 
niclals, wool, tallow, bread, flcc.&c. 
Comparison hetween Troy and 
Avoirdupois. 

17) Ihs. Troy make lit Avoir. Ihs. 
i?> n/_ Tiny — 1'JS Avoir, oas. 

1 lb. Troy — 576() Grain* 

1 Ih. Avoir. — 7001) Grains 

1 07 . Avoir. — Graias 

1 07. 'I'loy — 4flo Grains 

'I’lic avoii(lu|iois luineeis nearly 1-17tli loss 
IImii the frov niitiee 

Wool Weight 

t< the avoii(liipoib pound, but wKli di(ie)cnt 

(llV^ljlOllS. 

7 Pomids equal to 1 Clove 
j Clove* — 1 Stone 

V stout s ‘ — 1 Tod 

iit I'orl* — 1 Wry 

y Vl'evs — 1 Sack 

l‘j S.iek'- — 1 i.a*t 

Air and Brer jlJeo.wirr 
2 I'lilt* equ-i! to 1 Oiiait 

1 (^uail>. ,— 1 Gallon 

li (lalloiis of Ale — 1 Kiikiii 

’ Dillo. — 1 Bairel 

D Uiiriel, or4tt gal. — 1 ll<ig*liead 

0 ('lalloii* oi b) er — 1 Fiikiii 

2 I'll kill* of ditlo. — 1 Kiltlerkm 

2 Kililtikin* — 1 Il.irul 

1 \ I’arn 1 — 1 Hogshead 

2 Hngdieads — 1 Butt 

-j Itii.i* — 1 'I’lm f. 

'file piiit of till* niea^tiie cont.iiii'} of cubic 
me .e^ 

A Qiiait i* eqnal to 70,b 

\ (i.illnii -- 2B‘i 
I Hogslicad — 0,812 of cubic feet. 

nine Measure. 

1 Gill* eqnal to t Pint 

V Pinl* * — 1 Quart 

-1 (Jii.iits — 1 Gallon 

» (’Tiillou* — 1 Anker 

i;: Ciallon*' — 1 Rnndlet 

4 -' G.illon* 1 Tierer 

'I n tee* — I Puiielieou 


6.1 Gallons — 1 Hogshead 

2 Hogsheads — 1 PipeorButt 

2 Pipes, or4Hhds.— l Tnn. 

A Hlid. of this measure, in enbie feet, is 8,471. 
A Ijrallon, as above, is 211 cubic inches. 

Dry Measure. 

4 Gills equal to 1 Pint 

2 Pints — 1 Quart 

4 Quarts — 1 Gallon 

2 Gallons — 1 Peck 

4 Peck* —• 1 Biisbei 

2 Bushels ,— 1 Stitkc 

4 Bushels — 1 

t Coombs, or 8 Bush. — 1 Quarter 

5 Quarters — l Wey or load 

2 Weys ~ 1 I,a*t. 

Contents in cubic incl>cs. 

1 pint equal to ;).i,() 

) gallon — 2()8,0 

1 bushel — 21 o(>,42 

Corf? Measure. 

4 Pecks equal to 1 Bushel 
1 Riislids — 1 Sack 

12 Sacks — 1 ('haldroii 

Chaldron*— 1 Score 

Jjong Measure. 


,1 Bailey corns equal to 

1 Inch 

.1 Inches 

— 

I Palm 

4 ditto 


1 Hand 

12 ditto 

— 

1 Foot 

.1 Feet 


1 I ard 

6 ditto 


1 Fathom 

20 ditto 

— 

1 Rope 

.'<{ Yards 

— 

1 Pole, pereb, or 

• 


rod 

40 Poles 


1 Furlong 

8 Furlongs 

— 

1 Mile 

3 Miles 

— 

1 J.eagiie 

Cloth Measure. 

2^ Inches i 

equal to 

1 Nail 

4 Nail* 


O^ot a Yaid 

.1 Quartets 


1 F.ll I’U nm.il 

4 Qiiaitcis 

— 

1 Naid 

.1 Qiiarfeis 

— 

1 i:il Fnglish 

6 Quarters 

— 

1 J.ll Freiieli 


Square, or Superfidal Measure. 

144 Square Inches <qii.il to 1 Sqiiaie loot 
9 Square Feet — 1 Square yard 

80f Square Yarils — 1 Sqiisii t pole, or 

Rod 

40 .Square Pole* — 1 Rood 

4 Roods — 1 Acre 

30 Aeies — 1 Yard, of land 

IdO Acres — 1 Hide of land 

till) Acres — I Squaieniiie 

Th«' square inch is divided deeiiiially and 
diiodeeiniallv. Both these iIimmohs are soine- 
limc* called i/ms. 

Cvl/ir, or Solid Mra'it/re. 

1728 Cubic inches equal to 1 Solid foot 
27 Cubic feet — 1 Cnbie yanl 

40 ditto — ) Ton of iiiiiliei, 

oi ofioiiii.ige of sliij'piiig. 
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WELD, Dyer’s Weed, Wild 
Wood, Yellow Weed, or Reseda, a 
^oous coiisistin{j of thirteen species, 
.scattered over the globe; two indige* 
nous to our own country ; the follow¬ 
ing are the chief; 

'I'lie Luteola, Common weld, or Dy- 
t'l’s weed, has the stalk uya.d high, ter- 
imnating in a long naked spike of yel¬ 
lowish green flowers ; leaves lanceolate, 
entire, flat; found wild amidst rubbish, 
and the wastes of our own country ; 
but much cultivated on account of its 
great utility in dyeing silk and wool of a 
yellow colour. See Dyeing. 

Weld grows, without trouble, on the 
poorest soils j and is cottimonly sown 
along with, or immediately after, barley 
or oats, without furtlier trouble than 
drawing a harrow or bush over the seeds. 
The reaping of the corn does it no in¬ 
jury, as it grows but little the first year ; 
but IS pulled the next summer, and 
dried like flax. Care should, however, 
be taken, not to injure the seed or stalk 
by pulling the plant too green, or let¬ 
ting it remain too long. 

'fhe Odorata, or Mignonette. See 
Mignonette. 

\\ KLDING, in the metallic arts, 
an iiitiinati' union produced between 
the surfaecs of two pieces of malleable 
metal, when heated almost to fusion, 
and barainered. * 

Some late experiments have demon¬ 
strated that not oidy cast steel may be 
welded to iron, but that cast iron may 
be united to itself with more ease than 
has been commonly supposed. To weld 
cast steel to iron, it should not be heat¬ 
ed to so high a teniperaiure as is neces¬ 
sary to heat iron for welding, the weld¬ 
ing heat of steel hieing considerably 
below that of iron. Cast-iron bars ma}’ 
111* also muted by the use of a proper 
fiiix,—glass of borax is usually prefer- 
ed, their ends being previously enclos¬ 
ed in a wrought-iron tube, and heated 
to a proper degree, the tube serving as 
a nuiuld to prevent the heated cast-iron 
.f’om falling asunder during the opera¬ 
tion. 

fVi//. Sec Air, Carbonic Acid, 

J’OISONS, 
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WEN, an indolent tutnour, appear^ 
ing in various parts of the body, chiefly 
about the face and neck. 

For the treatment of the large ‘kind 
of wen, commonly called Derbyshire 
neck, see Bronchocele. For the treat¬ 
ment of Other wens, the best advice 
which we can give, unless they are pain¬ 
ful or troublesome, is to do nothing. 
When they are painful, or when they 
produce inconvenience from their size 
or situation, the advice of an experienc¬ 
ed .surgeon should be obtained. See 
SCROFUEA. 

WEN, in farriery, is a hard tumour, 
of different sizes, in various parts of 
the body. The most effectual method 
of removing them is to dissect them out 
together with the cyst in which they are 
formed. The skin is then to be stretched, 
and treated as a simple incised wound. 

IVentlc-trap. See Wreath. 

Wey. See Weigh, and Weights 
and Measures. 

WHALE, a name applied to many 
(islies oj" different genera. For several 
whales see Dolphin, Narwhal, and 
Spermaceti AViialk. We shall here 
only treat of the genus lifllrrtia, which 
contains, indeed, those fishes which arc 
most commonly called whales. This 
genus consists of six species, which arc 
distinguished by being lonthles.s, and 
having, instead of teeth, horny liiminaL* 
in the upper jaw ; 8|firncle with a dou¬ 
ble opening on the top of the head. 
They are as follow : 

The Mysticetns, Common whale, or 
Great mysticete,.*of which theie are 
three varieties :—one with the imstiils 
flexuoiis, on the fore-parl of the head, 
with a dorsal fin :—aimtlier, hodv hl.ick, 
with a whitish gloss,—and anoflnr lar¬ 
ger, and without spiiarle. Tins sp/ cies 
inhabits the seas towuid* the Aietie pole; 
IS timid, and swims w;tli gnat velocity ; 
feeils cliieflv on crab’s nicdiis.e, teats 
two, proportionally small 5 gravid fiom 
nine to ten nionflis ; ji/orluces one 
yoyng, rarely tw.> at a tune ; length 
from fifty to one hundred d'eet ; head 
about a third pait of the body ; d it'nii 
above; iiioiitli long, ciiived lilc tin- 
italic letter/"; lower j<iw vei\ hiontl lu 
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the middle; tongue soft, white, adher« 
ing to the lower jaw, spotted with 
blark at the sides 3 eye size of an ox’s. 
I'hiu species is of various colours; some 
are reddish above, beneath white ; others 
black, others white ; and some are mar¬ 
bled on the back and tail, whilst others 
are ail over marbled black and yellow; 
flesh like coarse beef, oimI very indif¬ 
ferent food. The mutual tenderness 
of the male and female for each other, 

r. 8 well as the latter for its offspring, is 
exceeded by no tribe of animals ; the 
udder of the female resembles that of 
a cow, and has similar nipples 3 .<it is 
hid within the belly 3 but when slie 
suckles her young she can produce it 
at pleasure, when it is protuberant from 
the body about two feet 3 it is full of a 
large quantity of milk, like that of land 
animals. The young, when first pro¬ 
truded, is black, and abont ten feet 
long. This species is pursued and cauglit 
for its blubber, which yields oil, and 
for the horny lamina: in the mouth, 
usually called w/utle-bone. The blub- 
(;pr, or fat, is about six inches thick on 
the back and belly; it is sometimes a 
foot thick on the tins, and two feet 
thick on the under lip. The oil, how¬ 
ever, obtained from these animals, is 
by no means equal to that obtained 
from the spermaceti whale. 

The whale is taken by being struck 
with harpoons hy several persons, who 
pursue him in boats, according to cir¬ 
cumstances, and wound him repeatedly', 
till, faint with loss of blood, he expires, 
and lies floating on the surface of the 
water. It is a dangerous occupation, 

ai. d requires great dexterity on the part 

of the adventurers. « 

Though the chief resideiue of this, 
and most other whales, is in the polar 
regions, yet the?' sometimes stray it.to 
more temperate latitudes, and are occa¬ 
sionally seen in very ditt'erent parts of 
the ocean from those in which they ge¬ 
nerally re>ide. 

The Phijsalus, Fin-fish, or Fin-ba^'k- 
cd inystice.^e, has the spiracles double 
on the middle of the fore-part of the 
he.id 5 at the extremity of the back a 
soft fill : le.igth of the last, but much 
l.T'h 
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more slender, and less flat; mouth lar¬ 
ger, whale-bone shorter; body brown, 
shining, beneath white; dorsal fin 
•straight, acute, from three to four feet 
long 3 inhabits the American and Eu¬ 
ropean seas. 

The Bo')ps, Pike-headed whale, or 
mysticete, has the spiracles double on 
the snout, and a horny protuberance at 
the extremity of the back 5 btidy very 
smooth, black, belly white 3 forty-six 
feet long; inhabits the northern and 
southern oceans. 

The Gibbom, Hump - whale, or 
Knobbed mysticete, has the back gib¬ 
bous, without dorsal fin. Two varieties, 
one with a siliif'e hump or hunch 011 
the back ; another with six bunches on 
the ])ack 3 inhabits the coasts of New 
England. 

The HJu-Kuli/s, Broad-no'ied whale, 
or Under-jawed mysticete, has the s[)i- 
rades double on the foiehead ; under 
jaw \ery bioad, seventy-eight feet long ; 
inhabits the coasts of Scotland. 

The R^strafu, Beaked whale, or Ros¬ 
trated mysticete, has the nose elongated 
to a peak 3 dorsal fin fat 5 colour very 
black ; body re.«>emblcs the pike-head¬ 
ed whale ; swims rapidly ; twenty-five 
feet long; inhabits the seas of Norway, 
rarely of England, 

WHEAT, or Triticum, a genus of 
plants consisting of nineteen species ; 
chiefly natives of Europe, one or two of 
Egypt and Barbary ; some are annual, 
and otbeis perennial. They are as fol¬ 
low : 

The Hybernim, Winter, Lammas, or 
Common wheat, containing numerous 
varieties, which constitute most of the 
wheats sown in our fields ; a native of 
Sicily. 

The JEsdvum, Spring, or Summer 
wheat, so called because it is sown in 
the spring, has four flowers in the calyx, 
three of which mostly bear grain ; the 
calyxes stand pretty distant from each 
other, on both sides of a flat, smooth 
receptacle. TTie leaves of the calyx are 
keel-shaped, smooth, and terminate with 
a short arista. The glumes of the 
flowers arc smooth and bellying} the 
outer leaf of the glumes, in every calyx, 
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terminated by a long ansta; but the 
three inner ones are beardless. The 
grain is rather longer and thinner than 
the common wlieat. It is supposed to , 
be a native of some part of Tartary. 

I'he Composilum, or Cone wheat.— 
The turgidum, or Cone wheat.—The 
polonicum^oT Polish wheat.—The spelta^ 
or Spelt wheat.—The monococion, or 
One-grained wheat.—The Hispanicum, 
or Spanish wheat.—The pumilum, or 
Dwarf wheat-grass. 

The preceding ten species are annu¬ 
als ; what follow constitute the peren¬ 
nial tribe. 

The Junceum, or Rush wheat-grass. 
—The caninum, or Dog-v;heat-grass.— 
The distichum, or Double wheat-grass. 
—The repem, or Couch ; a well known 
weed with creeping roots ; see Weeds. 
—The marUimum, or Sea wheat-grass. 
The tenellum, or Tender wheat-grass. 
The unioloidcs, or Linear spiked-wheat- 
grass. The loliaceum, Lolinceous, or 
Darnel wheat-grass, and the unilaieraUt 
or Unilateral wheat-grass 

There are two distinct kinds*of wheat 
cultivated in this country ; the smooth, 
or polled wheat; and that which has a 
rough, or bearded ear. The first ^ort, 
of w hich there are many varlUies, is by 
much the most cultivated, as it affords 
the finest kind of flour; but the latter, 
which is freijucntly termed.riwet wheat, 
from Its yielding a large produce on the 
‘ more stiff’and wet cla)ey soils, as well 
as from its being less liable to disease 
and injury from wet when cut, is not 
unfrequently grown in such sorts of 
land. The common wheat is most 
adapted to the dry and mellow kinds 
ot soil ; hut it luay be cultivated on 
otheis where pioper care is taken to 
keep the moisture from stagnating too 
much on the land. 

Among the vaiious sorts of wheats 
which are cultivated we may mention 
the brown, yellow, and red lammas, the 
white strew, the Fulham, and the 
white, or egg-shell 

The first is the common brown-strawed 
■wheat, which grows with a long jointed 
ear, the chaff of a dark brown colaur ; 
the straw long, and apt to fall; the hull, 

noy 


or bran tliin, the flour very white, and 
the corn mellow in grinding. The yel¬ 
low lamiTiaa resembles the brown in 
every respect, except that the colour of 
the grain is of a yellow hue, and the 
chaff of a somewhat lighter tint. The 
white-strawed sends out a greater num¬ 
ber of stems than the other sorts ; and 
is, in consequence, often a very thick 
crop on the land. New varieties of 
whudt are, however, continually intro¬ 
duced. Within the last’thirty or forty 
years the hoary white, the nonpareil, 
the pilbeam, the square ear, and the 
hoari^ brown, have been sown with more 
or less advantage. Cone wheat is named 
from the form of the ear; of this there 
are several varieties. Of Rivet wheat 
there are two kinds, white and brown. 
But, however, of all these, the white 
and red of the smooth or polled kinds 
of wheat axe most esteemed ; the beard-‘ 
ed, or rivet wheat, although more pro¬ 
ductive, is a coarse grain, and sells at 
an inferior price. 

Spring wheat has not been cultivated 
so exteflsively in this country as to en¬ 
able us to speak with decision of ifs 
merits; but it is said that, although 
sown so late as the 1 )th oflVIay, it ripens 
at the same time as that sown in Au¬ 
tumn. It appears deserving of more 
attention than it has hitherto obtained. 

Common wheat succeeds, in general, 
to most advantage oi* such soils as are 
of the more deep, strong, and fertile 
nature j but where the superficial parts 
are not so stiff or adhesive as to be in¬ 
capable of falling, down, or breaking 
into a fine state. It may, however, be 
grown on lighter kinds of land, it is 
advanfj^igeously sown where the land has 
Yeceived complete summer fallow ; 
or btrii more advantageously, perhaps, 
after diff’erent kinds o^ green root, and 
other (rops. In this way it may be 
sown after clover, tares, peas, beans, 
turnips, potatoes, and similar crops ; it 
may be also put in after flasc and hemp. 

In whatever kind of soil* this crop is 
pift, the land should be bj-ought, by 
ploughing, harrowing, &c., into u state 
of considerable pulverization and mel¬ 
lowness. 
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The best time for sowing wheat The after culture of this crop will 


would seem to be about the beginniug 
of September, esperially if rain have 
fallen. It is a general practice, and a 
good one, among fanners, to make choice 
of a time for sowing wheat when the 
earth is moist. Wheat may, however, 
be sown in Octolieror November, when 
the season is mild and open ; indeed, so 
tiiiich must depend upon season and 
other circumstances, that no geo'ral 
rule can be adtaiitageousl}'’ laid down. 
It may, however, be observed, that an 
early sowing requires less seed than a 
late one ; and the |)lants rise better^ and 
acquire strength to resist the severity of 
the winter. More seed should always 
be allowed for poor lands than for rich ; 
rich lands, when sown early, require the 
least seed of any. In estimating the 
quantity of seed, it should be made, 
not from the capacity of any particular 
measure, but rather from the number 
of grains which that measure will con¬ 
tain j because the grains of some wheats, 
though equally good, are much smaller 
than others. Instead of the usual al- 
fowauce of three bushels of seed per 
acre, broadcast, repeated trials have 
shown that half that quantity is gene¬ 
rally more than sufficient ; it is a com¬ 
mon practice to sow more seed upon 
newly broken up ground, than upon 
tJiat which has beta long in tillage. 
From half an iiicbto three inches is the 
usual depth at which wheat is planted, 
according to the nature of the soil ; 
lilt- btiU’est laud requiring the shallowest 
sowing. 

ill tile drilling and dibbling methods 
of sowing, which are, unqjuestionably, 
ilie best, will'll pro|ierly performed, six 
j.ccks of scwl per'acre are sqjflicicut. 


de|)eml, in some degree, on the manner 
in which it is put into the ground ; but 
^in every case it must be kept perfectly 
clean from weeds, either by means of 
the liorse or hand hoe. Stirring the 
mould on the surf.ice, among the plants, 
may be frequently useful in other iii- 
tentioiis besides that of preventing the 
growth of weeds. The practice of sca¬ 
rifying the 5'oung wheat is an important 
part of the drill culture, which should 
constantly be performed in an effectual 
manner, and not later than March. The 
roller may also be sometimes advanta¬ 
geously used, either with or without the 
previous us^ of the harrow ; it may 
la? also of use in preventing the de¬ 
structive ravages of the worm. And 
when the young wheats are forward 
and rank, they may be advantageous¬ 
ly eaten down by sheep. 

For the rest of the management of 
this crop, our readers will be pleased 
to refer to Husbandry ; and for the 
prevention of diseases to which wheat 
is liable, see Rust and Smut. 

We have, under Bread, pointed out 
the value and importance of wheat as 
an qrticle of food; to which, and also 
to Floup., we refer. 

As, however, it may be desirable on 
this important subject to have, at one 
view, a comparative table of the nutri¬ 
tive properties of wheat, and other 
vegetable substances, the following is 
from Sir Humphry Davy’s Elements 
of Agricultural Chemistry; and, al¬ 
though we do not consider it a perfect 
one, it is, nevertheless, one from which 
a tolerable estimate of their qualities 
may be made. 
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Eiwact, or 


iSaccliarine Gluten 

matter render- 

Mucilage, 

matter, or 

or al- 

ed insoluble 

or starch. 

Sugar. 

bumen 

during evapo¬ 
ration. 


A Table of the Quantities of Soluble or Nutritive Matter afforded by IWO parts, 

of different vegetable substances. , 


Vegetabt-es, 
OR V KG ETA U LB 
Substances. 


Mi(l<Hesex wheat, } 
average crop ,. j 

Spring wheat.. 

;]Vlil(lewe(l wheat of 1806 
I Blighted wheat of 1794 
I'l’liiek skinned Sici- ? 

halt wheat of 1810 ^ 
Thin skinned Siei-l 
liaii wheat of 1810 J * 
Wheat fiom Poland .. 
[Nortli American wheat 

:Norfolk Barley. 

Oafs from Scotland.... 
Rye from Yorkshire... 

iCommon Bean. 

!Dry peas. 


I Potatoes 


I Linseed cake. 

llfed beet. 

{tVhite beet. 

j Parsnip .. 

Carrots... 

iCommon turnips. 

iSwedish turnips. 

Cabbage... 

j Broad-leaved clover ... 
iLong-rooted clover.... 

White clover. 

Sainfoin. 

Lucerne. 

Meadow fox-tail grass 
Perennial rye grass.... 
(Fertile meadow grass .. 
jfloughish meadow grass 
[Crested dog's tail grass 
iSpiked fescue grass .. 
iSweet-scented soft grass 
ISweet-scented vernal) 


9.50 

955 

920 

743 

792 

.570 

f from ‘iGo 
1 to 200 
151 
148 
136 
99 
, 98 

42 

G4 

73 

.99 

39 

32 
39 
23. 

33 
39 
78 

i 39 
35 
19 

82 


750 

730 

790 

641 

G45 

420' 

.501 

from 200 
to 155 
123 

14 
13 

9 

3 

7 

9 

41 

31 

30 

29 

28 

18 

■24 

26 

29 

28 

15 

72 


' .grass. ) 

'Fionn.. 

Fionn cut in winter .. 
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Wheat, buck. See Buck Wheat, 

, Wheat, Cow. See Cow Wheat. 

Wheat»Ear. See Warbcer. 

Wheat, Indian. See Maize. 
WHEAT SUGAR A preparation 
under this name has been brought into 
notice by Mr, Kirchopf of St. Pe- 
teisburg, and also by the chemists of 
France. 

It is made by boiling starch with sul¬ 
phuric acid thus: digest a poundbf 
starch in six or eight pints of distilled 
water, *endered slightly acid by two or 
three drachms of sulphuric acid. The 
mixture should be simmered for a few 
days, fresh portions of water being oc¬ 
casionally added, to compensate for the 
loss by evaporation. After this process 
the acid is saturated by a proper pro¬ 
portion of chalk, and the mixture fil¬ 
tered, and evaporated to the consistence 
of syrup; its taste io sweet, and by pu- 
riiicution in the usual way it affords 
crystallized sugar. The contact of air 
is unnecessary m the above process • no 
part of the acid is decomposed, no gas 
is.evolved ; and the sugar obtained ex¬ 
ceeds by about one-tenth the original 
weight of the tjtarch : it is concluded, 
therefore, that the conversion of starch 
into sugar depends upon the solidifica¬ 
tion of water. See Malt, 

Wheat, Turkey. See Maize. 

WHEEL ANIMAL, or Rotijfier, a 
microscopic animalcule, found in the 
sand of tiles and sewers; it obtained 
the name of wheel-animal from its pe¬ 
culiar fornnition. Its posterior part is 
provided with a minute trident, and the 
anterior divides into two trunks, bearing 
two most singular wheels at the sum¬ 
mit. If the sand in which it exists be 
put in water, and remain infi-sed in it 
for some time, it will exhibit all its or¬ 
gans. If the wa^er fail, the action «{ 
the wheels and supposed heart ceases ; 
the animalcule gradually loses motion, 
and becomes apparently lifeless j it con¬ 
tracts, grows V'ery minute, and assumes 
the resemblance of a piece of dry ma¬ 
cerated skin ; but if the sand be moist¬ 
ened it revives, the body soon extends, 
and the wheels and triden^ re-appear. 
iai3 
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Th^ have been thus revived after a 
lapse of one, two, or even more years. 

For another wheel animal. See Vor- 
TIcella. 

WHELK, or Buednium, a genus tf 
univalve testaceous woinis, consisting of 
one hundred and ninety species, scat¬ 
tered over the shores of the different 
parts of the globe ; the shell is spiral, 
gibbous, with an ovate aperture, termi¬ 
nating in a short canal, leaning to the 
right with a retuse beak, or projection j 
pillar-lip expanded. They may be thus 
subdivided ;—inflated, rounded, thin, 
subdiaphonous and brittle,— with a 
short, exserted, reflected beak, lip un¬ 
armed outwardly,—lip prickly out¬ 
wards on the hind part,—pillar-lip dilat¬ 
ed and thickened,—smooth,—angular, 
—tapering, subulate, smooth. Those 
chiefly worthy of notice are the linea- 
tium, found on the Cornish coast in great 
abundance; and the capillus, Purple- 
whelk, or Horse-wrinkles ; the elegance 
and colouring matter of this last are 
described in the Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions for lC84. 

Whetstone. See Sandstone and 
Turkey-stone. 

WHEY, or Serum, the well-known 
watery pait of milk. See Milk, 
Cheese, and Butter. 

The following uiedicuted wheys are 
occasionally useful : 

Mustard whey. Boil one ounce and 
a half of bruised mustard seed in a pint 
of milk, and an equal portion of water, 
till the curd be entirely separated; 
then strain it through a cloth. This 
preparation is one of the most pleasant 
forms in which mustard can be taken. 
The dose it> a tea-cupful ; it may be 
sweetened with a little sugar ; and 
taken two or three times a day accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. 

White wine whey. Pour equal parts 
of white wine and skimmed milk into a 
bason, and after they have stood a few 
minutes, add a double portion of boil¬ 
ing water. In a short time the curd 
will collect and subside to the bottom , 
the whey is now to he straineti into 
another vessel, and sweetened with su- 
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gar : it may be flavoured with balm, or 
a slice of lemon. This whey is an 
agreeable drink when retiring to rest 
after fatigue, or after being exposed to 
the inclemency of the weather, it excit¬ 
ing a gentle fjrespiration, and may 
thus sometimes obviate a sudden cold or 
catarrh. 

Whiff. See F lat-fish. 

Whvnbrel. See Curlew. 

Whin, See Furze. 

Whin Chat. See Warbler. 

Whir!. See Whorl. 

WHISKY, a spirituous liquor, pre¬ 
pared chiefly in Scotland and Ireland, 
by distillation from fermented barley. 

The strength of whisky may be 
known on reference to our article, Spi¬ 
rit OF WINE. Hut of its salubrity we 
canuot speak with commendation: it 
appears to contain some ingredients 
which are peculiarly detrimental to the 
stomach. 

WHITE-LEAD, Carbonate op 
LEAD, or CERUSE, is made in various 
ways. If an alkaline carbonate is added 
to nitrate of lead, a white precipitate of 
carbonate of lead falls; it is tasteless, 
insoluble in water, but soluble in fixed 
alkaline solutions. It is ernploytd as 
a white paint, being ground witli linseed 
oil, or turpentine ; with which last it is 
called decid-white. 

White lead is, how'ever, usually 
prepared by exposing sheet lead to the 
action of tlie vapour of vinegar ; the 
process is described m Atkin’s Diction¬ 
ary, article Lead. It consists of 104,5 
oxide of lead, and 20,7 of carbonic acid. 
See Colour-making, and Lead. 

Native carbonate of lead is one of the 
most beautiful of the metallic ores j it . 
occurs crystallized and fibrous ; the 
former transparent, the latter generally 
opaque. It is soft and brittle, and occa¬ 
sionally tinged green with carbonate of 
copper, or grey, w'lth snlphnrct of lead. 
The octoedron is its pniniiive form ; 
it also occurs prismatic and fahuiat. 

It has been found lu Cniniierl.md and 
Durham ; the acicular variety of gieat 
beauty lu t'ornwall. • 

White ant. SeeTERMES. 

Whitebait. See Carp. 
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White beam. See Thorn. 

White vm. See Merganser, 
white rot. Water Navel^ 
WORT, orHijdrocotyle, a geiiusol*plants 
comprehending nineteen species, chiefly 
natives of the Cape, the West Indies, 
and America; two indigenous to our 
own marshes ; one of these, the vvlgaris, 
or Marsh ptnny-wort, witli five-flower¬ 
ed umbels, has been supposed, withoul 
reason, to produce t^e, rot in sheep. 
The other indigenous species is the 
inundata. 

Whites. See k’l.UOR ALBUs. 
•WHITE-SWELLING, or Hy~ 
darthrus ; a disease of the joints, very 
common in this country j it affects most 
usually the knee, the ankle, the wrist, 
and elbow. As the name of the disease 
implies, the skin is not, at least in its 
commenceinent, altered in its colour. 
In some*instaiices, the swelling yields 
in a certain degree to pressure ; but it 
never fails, and is almost alw'ays suffi¬ 
ciently firm, to make an uninformed 
examiner believe, that the bones con¬ 
tribute to the tumour. The paii* is 
sometimes vehement from the first ; 
IM other instances, there is hardly the 
least pain. 

This roiHjiUiint has been cominoiily 
divided into \\\e rheimatic and tbescro- 
lions white swelling ; hut there are, 
nevertheless, many other vai ietios, which 
it IS not consistent with the limits of our 
work to notice, nor perhaps would Mich 
notice be of much practical utility to 
our readers. All the kiuilsare trouble- 
.‘>ome disea.ses, ‘and cured with great 
difficulty, sometimes not at all. 

The rheumatic white-swelling is at- 
tenddH with acute fM'ii over the whole 
joint, iiiicfwlvrh is ineieased by heat; 
the patient finds th.e greatest relief in a 
i^l'lifxed position ; the* tendons become 
rigid ; and the joint apiiears as if the 
liones V I re ml irgcd. 'I'lie tumour iii- 
e.’< aS’to thi e" o! foi:'' tjmes the size 
of iheh’i'v, ;iii(l feels V-iostic to liie 
tsneh wliile ‘.lie biuh decreases or 
bn-oijT s iliopsi'-.il ; at le[i;Jili, ahetsses 
iiie foniied, discharging mailer which 
soon degtner«ites into a fetid ichor. Un¬ 
less the cure be litiicjy t'fi'ected, the 
4 *1^ 
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patient is attuckcd with a hfclic fever, 
which f^enerally doses tlie scene. 

In the Scrofulous kind, tl/e pain is 
more acute, and confuitd to one spot; 
the centre of the joint, or tfie head of 
the tibia, if the knee be the seat of the 
disorder : as tlie complaint proceeds, 
the swelling and stillness increase, while 
tlie ends of the bones becmie visibly 
ciilarfjcd. Snnilnr elasticity as in the 
rheumatic kind i!» perceptible, and ub> 
Kcesscs are also formed, which, on being 
opened, dischaige an oH'ensive humour ; 
the bones tlecay, and pieces are often 
ejected through th<* orifices of tlie 
wounds; the ad jacent parts become pro¬ 
gressively afiected, tiic general liealtli is 
undermined, and the patient’s suUer- 
iiigs cud 111 lieetic fever and death. 

'I'lie causes of tl.csi* comjilaiuts aie 
not always known : the most coiunion 
are supjircssed perspiration ; ini’udieious 
treatment of cutaneous disorders, espe¬ 
cially of the measles, small-jfox, erysi- 
jielus, &:c. El leriial violence, iyUcU as 
falls, blows, and freijueiit kineiiug, 
haye often brought on the eomplamt : 
too much care cuuiiot therel’ore be 
taken in guarding against such coni- 
inoii Causes of this distressing malady. 

In the rheumatic white swelling, 
whicli is at first of an milatumutory na¬ 
ture, it will be advisable to adojit a 
cooling regimen ; and blood should he 
taken f^rom the diseased jiart by ciiji- 
jmig, or scarification *ither of which is 
preferable to veneset .• i, or the a|>|)li- 
cation of leeches; and it may be re¬ 
peated according to the stiength of tlie 
patient, and urgency of the sviiijitoms. 
Wext a blister must be ajiphed to the 
opposite side, and kept open life the 
seurified part is healed. '> 

iuternally, rnild cooling laxatives, 
such as suljiliatecof magnesia, should 
be taken occasionally ; heating hqiiors, 
as well as stimulating food, must be 
also avoided. !f a stiHiiess of the knee 
remain after tMe swelling has subsided, 
great benefit will be deiived from the 
application cf j)uie v,,nin olivc-oil, and 
from gentle frictions, repeateii tliree 
or four times a day. If, however, a sup¬ 
puration has taken place, which may 
1314 
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lie known by the softness of the tu¬ 
mor, these frictions must be avoided, 
and lecource be had to the experienced 
svsrgcoii. 

In the treatment of scrofulous white 
swellings, wliat is said under Scrofula 
should lie carefully attended to. Wlieti 
this complaint is confined to the smal¬ 
ler joint'-, It has, by those means, been 
sometimes cured ; but when the larger 
joints, such as the knee, ankle, &c. are 
diseased, amputation is, we fear, the 
only remedy : and, sometimes, if the 
whole system be tainted with a serofu- 
ious acrimony, even that operation is 
fieijiieiitly inefTectual. 

In these rorrqilaints, the best medical 
and surgical advice sliould at once be 
liad. We think, hcVwever, tliat the 
warm, or vapour bath, m many cases of 
white swelling, niav be eminently ad¬ 
vantageous. See Hath. 

White-thorn. Sec Thorn. 

n hite-tltroul. See Warbler. 

W lirrE-\ ITRIOL, or Sulphate 
OF Zinc, a eombiuation of zinc and the 
Miljiluinc acid, and used for many pnr- 
[loses 111 the arts, and also as a medicine. 
See Zinc. 

WfllTE-WASIIlNtl, the act of 
whitening Veilings, walls, &c. with a 
mixture of (juick-lnue and water, 
to which a little size is occasionally 
added. 

I'lie practice of white-washing ajiart- 
ments eminentlj' contributes to tlie 
preservation of healtli; and should he 
enjoined by those having influence in 
society, and particularly by landlords 
to their tenants, whose poveity is 
more likely to engender disease. In 
performing this ojieration, it should be 
known that hot or quick lime is prefer¬ 
able to anv other, and should be used 
as soon as possible after it is slacked : 
by attending to this circumstance, its 
effects 111 destroying vermin, and re¬ 
moving infection, will be considerably 
increased. It is too common a jiiactice 
in London and other large towns, to 
white-wasli witii u'hiting ; which is a 
carbonate of lime ; this should be dis- 
«-ounttiianced, and the use of quick¬ 
lime enforced. 
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WIIITING, a white substance well 
known in commerce, and domestic eco¬ 
nomy ; it is simply chalk levigated and 
washed. * , 

Whitivg, a Jish. See Cod. 

Whiting pout. See Cod, 

WHITLOW, or Whitloe, called 
sometimes felony is a painful and inflam¬ 
matory swelling at the extremeties of 
the fingers, under the nails; termina¬ 
ting in an effusion of clear serum below 
the skin, winch is sometimes so acrid as 
to corrode the periosteum, and render 
the bone carious. At other tunes the 
inffammation is so great that the whole 
arm swells, and sometimes even the 
glands in the axilla, or atm-pit. 

When this affection arises from exter¬ 
nal violence, the remedies employed for 
inffunimation in general will be of ser¬ 
vice, such as poultii es : when it arises 
from unknown <-auses, ardent spirits 
and astringents will be useful, particu¬ 
larly when topical and general bleedings 
have been previously used. When an 
effusion of serous matter takes place, it 
is immediately to be divcliarged, as it 
is almost impossible to convert it into 
projier pus. When the bone is callous, 
the bone, or at least the caucus )>ytlioii, 
must be removed ; iiud thjps must, of 
course, be done by the experienced sur- 
geon. 

Many complaints of •this kind, af¬ 
ter the ap|>hcalion of the poultice 
described under Abscess, for a few 
days, may be n^adily cured by simply 
letting out the collected humours, and 
aftenvards binding up the part mode¬ 
rately tight with dry lint. The com¬ 
mon ointments are useless and impro¬ 
per. I’he lint should be removed two 
or three times a week, previous to which* 
removal, the part should be well soaked 
ill warm water. 

WHITLOW GRASS. Nail-wort, 
or Draba, a genus of plants containing 
sixteen species, some leafy, others leaf¬ 
less, in their stems ; they are chiefly 
natives of the South of Europe, but 
three or four indigenous to our own 
country j of these, the Verna is the 
must common j it is found on oldT walls, 
with naked stalks, lanceolate, hairy, 
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slightly serrate leaves, and white fiow- 
ers, which appear very early in the 
spring } itsis eaten by horses, sheep, and» 
goats. A more elegant specif*, the 
Ahoides, found by Ur. Turton, on the 
maritime rocks at Gower. 

n hitlo7v worm. See PIair worm. 

PIORL, V\’hiri., or V'erticil, in 
botany, a sort of inflorescence made u 
of many siibsessile flowers surround .n 
the stem in a ring. 

// ’hurt, or IVhortle l/erry. SeeVACci- 

NILM. 

Wliortle bear's. See Stuawberry- 

THEE. 

y/'idg€on. See Duck. 

//'ifc. See Husband and wife. 

Wild Basil. See I'liYMK. 

Wild Boar. See Swine. 

fyHd Carrot. See Carrot. 

WILD CUCUMlJEll. We have 

anticipated what we have to say relative 
to this plant under Ei.ATERIum and 
Momokdica, to which, therefore, the 
reader will please to refer. 

WILD LIQUORICE, or GVbie, 
a genbs of jilants consisting of forty- 
five species, natives of South AmerTca, 
the Cape, and India. They are all of 
the vetch, or kidney-Tieau tribe, and 
TiiHiiy of tliem have been erroneously 
arranged under the IMiacelous, or Kid* 
ncy beau. The plant most cultivated 
is the frutescens, or Carolina bean, with 
bracted racemes, aa twining shrubby 
stem, and blue flowers. 

P^or another wild liquorice see Milk 
Vetch. 

Wilding. S«e Crab and Apple- 
Tree. 

WILD RICINUS, or Croton, a ge¬ 
nus ^f plants comprehending fifty-one 
species, scattered *over Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America. I’he chief of 
<h^se are , 

7'he Thictorium, or Turnsole, a native 
of the south of Europe, with rhombic 
repeiid leaie.^; pendulous capsules, 
and an herbaceous stem.jrising annually 
about nine inches high, witti axillary 
pauicled flowers, ll flow^eis in July j 
but requiies, in this country, the 
wariBth of a hot-bed to ripen its seeds. 
The turnsole useil as a colouring matter 
4 V 'i 
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in conff^tionarlt'h and chemistry, is made 
from the juice loosed between the tni- 
^aleinent of the seeds. See I^Itmus and 
TuaNiHtLE. 

The Sebi/erum, or Taliow-tree. See 
Tallow-'Frek. 

The Tii'liuntt or Parvana wood, a 
native of India, with ovate, pointed, 
serrate, glabrous leaves, and an herba¬ 
ceous stem. The wood is the Parvana 
wood, and the seeds the gratia lilia, foi*- 
merly in the clispensatones, but now 
little known : they are strongly purga¬ 
tive. 

The Laaiferum, or Guin-lac-tree,ris 
also a native of the East Indies; the 
officinal gum-lac is found on this tree. 
See Lac. 

WILL, a term in morals in very ge¬ 
neral use ; but which is applied in such 
various acceptations as to have become 
one of the most inconvenient words in 
the English language. The simple 
meaning of the wi/l is, doubtless, the 
desire or disposition of the mind to do 
any act, or to obtain any thing ; and is 
nearly synonymous with wish. This 
desire, or disposition, is, of course, the 
effect of some previous operation of the 
mind, which operation is produced by 
some cause or causes. But the will 
has been also defined that power by 
which we desire and purpose ; and 
at other tiraes it has been defined voli¬ 
tion, or the act of trilling. Such dif¬ 
ferent meanings being applied to the 
term will, we do not apprehend it can 
become iiutre clear when the word free is 
added to it. Thus by free-will some 
persons mean a power of choosing; 
whilst others mean, by this term, a pow¬ 
er of the mind by w|;^ich, aotwithskind- 
ing any motives or predispositions, we 
are enabled to do whatever we please; 
so that, according t-o this notion of frue^ 
will, two persons pkwed in exactly the 
same circumstances, may act diametri¬ 
cally opposite ; but if these be any 
truth in the iTwctmie of morals which 
we have inculcated in this work, thi« 
cannot be ; mul, hence the impropri¬ 
ety of the Use of the teim free-will in 
moral and philo'O^ilncal language. W'e 
are not desirous of enlarging upon this 
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sul»jecl here : for every "practical por- 
posc, what we have said under our arti¬ 
cles Biuotry, Cause, Chance, Cir¬ 
cumstances, Difference of Opi¬ 
nion,Education,Mind, &c., through¬ 
out our work will, we trust, be satisfac¬ 
tory : and to which, therefore, the read- 

PI* urv|| I'pYpf* 

WILL and TESTAMENT, a writ¬ 
ten deed, or instrument, signed by a 
testator, or person disposing of his pro- 
lierty after his decease, in the presence 
of proper witnesses. Wills are, however, 
of two kinds, written and verbal; but, 
as verbal wills are liable to great mis¬ 
construction, and for lands and tene¬ 
ments are not kindirig in the law, all 
wills ought, if possible, to be written, 
and witnessed : three witnesses are the 
most tlie law requires. See Executor. 

No person having property at his dis¬ 
posal, and desirous that it should de¬ 
scend to persons not at his death legally 
entitled to it, or w ho is desirous of pre¬ 
venting ail kind of litigation and dis¬ 
pute amongst relations or other persons, 
after his death, should delay for a mo¬ 
ment tlie disposal of his estate and 
effects by will. This step 'n an impe- 
rinus duty, and more especially is it so 
where propeVty is of such a kind, land 
for instance, as will descend to the el- 
tlest son by the law of this country, un¬ 
less. by will disposed of otherwise. A 
neglect of this necessary duty, the duty 
of making a will, and disposing equi¬ 
tably of property, has been the source 
of innumerable animosities and bicker¬ 
ings in families, which a timely atten¬ 
tion to such a duty might geiieially 
prevent. 

A will requires no stamp when execut¬ 
ed. The duties on wills are paid by the 
executor when the probate is obtained. 

WILLOW, Osier, Withy, or 
Sulir, a genus of plants coraprehetiding 
seventy species, chiefly natives of Eu¬ 
rope, a few of the other quarters of the 
globe ; thirty-eight indigenous to the 
marshes, rivulets, moist sands, moist 
wooil.s, and iiedges of our own country. 
They ^retlius subdivided ;—leaves ser¬ 
rate, glabrous, or nearly so,—leaves 
quite entire, or nearly so,—leaves vil- 
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lous. The following, winch are the cul¬ 
tivated species, are the chief: 

The Triandra, or Long-leaved, three- 
stamened willow, rises thirty feet or 
more in height, but being one of the 
best osiers for ihe use of basket makers, 
is generally cut and kept low ; the i>aik 
of the stem and branches spontaneously 
exfoliates like that of the plane-tree j 
leaves linear, oblong, three or four inch¬ 
es long ; the margins thickly serrate ; 
sometimes flowers both in sjiring and 
autumn. 

Tlie Pentavdru, or Hay-leaved wil¬ 
low, uses ten or twelve feet high, and 
is disf inguisliod on at count of its broad 
odoriferous leaves ; tliOi bark is astrin¬ 
gent and hitter; sometimes employed 
itiediciually, the same as the bark of 
the crack willow. See below. 

Tlie ritrUiiia, or Yellow willow, is a 
middle-sized tree, much branched at 
top ; wood white and tough ; the shoots 
used by basket-makers; the bark is 
occasionally used in medicine and dye¬ 
ing- 

The yimygdfilinay or Broad-leaved 
three-stameiied willow, has the leaves 
ovate oblique ; trunk lo^', bark decidu¬ 
ous ; found in bogs. • 

The HasUUa, or I falbert-leaved wil¬ 
low, has somewhat ovate, acute, sessile 
leaves ; a low tree found in Lapland and 
Switzerland. * 

The Fragilis, or Crack-willow, is one 
of tile largest trees of the willow genus; 
leaves lanceolate, pointed j a native of 
most parts of Europe, more especially 
the northern parts; indigenous also to 
our own rivulets ; bees are fond of the 
male flowers. The bark is given medi¬ 
cinally. See below. 

The Babylonica, or Weeping willow, 
grows to a large tree ; leaves linear-lan¬ 
ceolate ; a common and highly orna¬ 
mental tiee ; delights in moist places ; 
a native of the Levant. 

The Purpurea^ or Bitter purple wiU 
low, is a bushy shrub, three or four feet 
high, with slender purple shining bran¬ 
ches, and leaves obovate lanceolate 3 in¬ 
digenous to the rivulets of England. 

The Helix, or Bose willow, is a slen¬ 
der trae, rising nine or ten feet high, 
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with rose-like excrescences at the end 
of the branches, whence its English 
nuuic; leaves lanceolate, pointed 3 a nar 
tive of England and many parts of 
Europe. 

The /mn, or Basket osier, is a shrub 
rising four or tive feet in height, with 
erect, flexible, and very tough branches, 
of a yellowish ash colour, sometimes 
purplish 5 leaves alternate, pedicelled, 
minutely toothed ; a native of various 
parts of Europe, on* tlie sandy banks 
of rivers; cultivated in England, as 
preferalile to all others of the tribe for 
basket work. 

The Rubra, or Green osier, is an in¬ 
digenous shrub, with linear-lanceolate, 
elongated, acute leaves. 

I'iie Caprea, or Houud-leavod sallow, 
grows to a large tree; leaves ovate, 
pointed, serrate, downy underneath 3 
i)ees ar« fond of its flowers 3 its bark is 
employed medicinally; see below 5 a 
native of our own woods. 

The Cinerea, Common sallow, or 
Aslij-leaved willow, rises from six to 
twelve feet high ; leaves nearly ver^ en¬ 
tire, obovate-lanceolate ; indigenous to 
oiir boggv woods. 

The Alba, or White willow, is a large 
and lofty tree, of quick growth, but 
soon decays when topped 5 leaves lance¬ 
olate, pointed, serrate; wood white, 
light, tough 3 a native of our own 
woods. • 

The Viminalh, or Osier, is a tall, 
slender, obsequious, quick-growing 
shrub 3 leaves lance-linear, very long, 
pointed, very entire; branches wand¬ 
like. 

All these are fond of watery situa¬ 
tions, but will grow in any soil; they 
are usefiully cultivated in low wastes, 
and on the sides of moist ditches, for 
»biisket work. They^are all most readily 
and easily propagated by cuttings, from 
a year old to six, or even more. 

The b^/^ks of the fragilis, or Crack- 
willow, the alba, or VVj|iite willow, and 
^of the caprea, or Kound-Ieaved willow, 
are now received into our^nateria niedi- 
cas, and sometimes ordered as a substi¬ 
tute for the Peruvian bark ; and in some 
cases of intermittents and remittent* 
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Imre been successfully administered. 
They also afford relief in debilit), dys- 
'pepsia, and ptiltnonary liieiAorrlin^es ; 
and, itris said, they have been even more 
serviceable in phthisis and hectic feier 
than the Peruvian bark. They may be 

S iven in substance, or in the form of 
ecoction. Of the powilered bark, from 
half a drachm to one drachm may be 
given for a dose, combined with aroma¬ 
tics, myrrh, or ^Pfruvian bark, accordf- 
ing to circumstances. 

We ought perhaps to mention that 
the I.nndon College orders only the bark 
of the caprea ; the Dublin college or¬ 
ders the bark of the frugills and tlie 
alha. 

WILLOW-HERB, or Epilobitm, 
a genus of plants comprehending thir¬ 
teen species, of which eight are com¬ 
mon to the meadows, woods, or ditches 
, of our own country j the bldssom is 
usually red, and often beautiful. Some 
of the species have an intoxicating qua¬ 
lity : the angustifoliunti or Rose-bay 
willow-herb is one of these ; the young 
shoots of which are however said to be 
little inferior to asparagus, when boiled. 
The down of the seed has been lately 
introduced into our hat and cotton ma¬ 
nufactories ; this species is common in 
our moist woods. Another of our indi¬ 
genous species is the hirsutum, Great 
hairy, large-flowered willow herb, or 
('odlings and cream ;* it has large, beau¬ 
tiful, purple flowers. 

/f 'itnhre], or Wliimbrel. SeeCuKLKW. 
WIN D, a sensible current in the at¬ 
mosphere. '. 

The chief causes of the wind are 
doubtle.ss thealternations of fern perature, 
to which may be addled other occasional 
causes, such us electrical plidfioinena, 
the <lecomposition of gases in the at¬ 
mosphere, &c. * • 

In tilis country southerly winds are 
very often accompanied with ram or 
'nioistui’ej and ui such statesmf the at¬ 
mosphere, as it! pic'.sure is diminished, 
the circulation of the blood is often not 
carried on with the vigour necessary to 
health : such winds are therefore com¬ 
monly coiii-ideird, and tritely called, 
relaxing. On the contrary, noilherlv, 
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or north-easterly winds, are generally 
called and considered bracing j and 
merely so, we presume, in coiise(|uence 
ol»lhe pressure of the atmospliere being 
greatest when the winds are in that 
quarter. In other words, when the wind 
blows from some of the southerly points 
the air is very often light, and we may 
anticipate ram; and when from the 
northern or north-eastern regions it is 
often heavy, and we may anticipate dry 
weather. There are numerous excep¬ 
tions to these meteorological outlines, 
relatii’e to some of our winds, and their 
eft'ects, l)ut the general facts are, we ap¬ 
prehend, indisputable. See Barome- 
TER, Ci.iMATif, Meteorology, and 
Weather. 

When the wind moves only 1 mile 
in an hour, its motion is haully per¬ 
ceptible j—'i or 3 miles it is just per- 
ce}>tible ;—4 or 5 gently jileasant ;—10 
to 15 pleasant, brisk ;—'iO to 25 very 
brisk ;—30 to 35 a high wind 40 to 
4.1 a very high wind ;—50, storm or 
teni|)est;—Go, a great storm ;—80, a 
hurricane j and when it moves 100 
miles an hour it is a hurricane, tearing 
up trees, and carrying buildings be¬ 
fore It." 

fVind-Jlower. See Anemone. 

JVind-brohen, in a Horse. See Bro- 
KEN-WIND. 

WIN D-(iALLS, in farriery, small 
elastic tumours, on each side of the 
hack sinews, immediately above the 
fetlock joint; they consist of enlarged 
mucous capsules, and are generally 
caused hy hard work, at too early an 
age. They do not often occasion lame¬ 
ness, and, unless so considerable as to 
cause some degree of stifl’ness in the 
joint, are better only bandaged, or by 
having some stimulating embrocation 
well rubbed in j see Liniment. But 
when they cause lameness, or are at¬ 
tended with weakness of the fetlock 
joint, firing, blistering, and rest, are 
the best remedies. They are some¬ 
times opened, and the contents dis¬ 
charged, and some escliai otic is after¬ 
wards applied ; but although this nie- 
fhod sometimes succeeds it is not al¬ 
ways successful. 
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WlND-INSTRUMfeNTS, those 

musical instruraeiits wliich are i)laved 
by the ahkistaiioe of wincl or air. The 
duel of these are the fife, i1a<^colet, 
double flaj^eolet, flute, Freuch-lrorn, 
hautboy, bassoon, ba^-pipes, claiionet, 
and trumjiet. Theie are, however, 
many otherswhich we cannot enumerate. 

Although occasional playujff on these 
instruments may be, and undoubtedly 
is, to those persons who have a taste for 
music, aj^reeabie, and forms a [lieasant 
relaxation from both business and stn- 
<iy, yet, a constant api>hc«iiion of tlie 
lungs in the inilatioii of almost any of 
thc'.e instrumenis, u by no means to be 
recommended : lor as tli*? musclen of the 
abdomen aie, in the process, necessa¬ 
rily contiacted, the circulation of the 
fluids is impeded, and the foundation 
of congh, asthma, puimomry consump¬ 
tion, or other fatal maladies, is, not un- 
freipieiitly, by such means, laiil. 

// indpipp. See T..achka. 
l/'indsur-'^oap See Soap. 

K, or I'/niinit thg fermented 
juice of the graiic, 'I'liere are, however, 
many other fruits frotii winch a sweet 
fluid may be obtained, apd winch, when 
feinieiited, becomes a vinous Jiquor. 
Of sncii fruits, we 'i.;ve in this country, 
tlie apple, the pear, tlie cherry, the 
gooseberry, the currant, &c. &e. lint 
by far the most valuable of these fruits 
IS the grape, whicli grows luxuriantly 
III the southern parts of Europe, Ma- 
<ieiia, tlie Cape oi' Cood Hope, &c. 

I he pimcipal substances held in so¬ 
lution in grupe-julce are sugar, gum, 
g/nten, and suiter-tartrate of potash. It 
ii.'sily fermeni.s spontaneonsly at tein- 
p^r.itnres between <i(»“ and bO", and the 
plieiioiueiia to winch it gives rise, close¬ 
ly resemble those of the wort with yeast. 
Alter the ojieratum, its speciflc gravity « 
is much diminished, its flavourchanged, 
and it has acquired intoxicating pow¬ 
ers. 

1 he expressed juice of the ripe grape 
is called must. This, in the wme 
countries, is placed in large casks, or 
vats, and there spontaneously under¬ 
goes the vinous feriiientution, sfnd de¬ 
posits an impure crystalline salt, of a 
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whitish or reddish colour, according to 
tlie <-olour of the grapes, on the side.s 
and boitoiu of the vats ; tliis Is called^ 
tartar, or in commerce argol ; see Tar¬ 
tar. For the medicinal qualities of 
foreign wmes, see the latter part of this 
article. 

The particular metliod in which the 
inanufacture of the different wines is 
earned on ui the wine countries is not 
iKcnrately known here ;and if it were, 
from tlie difference ii/chmate, and the 
nature of the grape juice of our own 
country, it is douhtful whether these 
inethods could be applied by us with 
advantage. And notwithstanding ma¬ 
ny persons have strongly advocated the 
inanufacture of domestic wines, we can¬ 
not avoid thinking that it will be al¬ 
ways diflicult, if not impossible, by 
any art whatever, to produce wines in 
this coimtry, which can, either in fla¬ 
vour or (piality, compete with such as* 
port or madeira. As, however, many of 
our readers ni \ be of a diflerent opi¬ 
nion, we Will ei.Oeavour to embody in 
this ^1 tide, the best and most scientific 
directions and information relative to 
the mukmg of domestic, or home-made 
wine, premising that '^e have had some 
experience in the art ourselves, and also 
that every wine-maker should not only 
attend to the following observations, 
but consult our articles Fermenta¬ 
tion, and Si>iRiT*OF Wine, under both 
of which will be found much important 
information winch need not be repeated 
here. 

The priiu'ipk’s which are more imme¬ 
diately necessary for the conversion o 
the juice of fruits into wine, are water, 
su^r, tartar, and vegetable mucilage : 
to thes^mustbe added, a suitable degree 
of temperature, without which no good 
^ine can be made i^from Co® to SO® is, 
most probably, tlie best range : colour 
and flavour may be regarded as adventi¬ 
tious, both being reiulili communicable 
by art. Yhe piesence of tartar, is among 
the foregoing ingredients, essential to 
the fabrication of genuine wine; and 
the addition of this substance, when it 
is not naturally present in sufficient 
quantity, not only meliorates the qua- 
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lity, but increases the quantity of spirit, 
which a jrivcii portion of sujiar is capa- 
l^ile of yreUliu{> j hence tlie a/lditioii of 
tartar to our native fruits, which a c in¬ 
variably deficient in this substance, will 
prove advantageous. Tlie malic acid, 
on the coiitiary, is injurious to our do¬ 
mestic wines, and aluiost invariably im¬ 
parts to tliein the properties of cider. 
Sugar 18 , however, to be considered the 
fundainentul substance in the making 
of wines j and te tills only we must look 
for Iheir strength. Those fruits, there¬ 
fore, which cnntain the greatest quan¬ 
tity of sugar, furnish the strongest wine. 
It is this principle in which our domes¬ 
tic fruits arc most de eclive ; but it is, 
at tlie same time, one which can be most 
readily supplied by the addition of the 
sugar of llie cane. In the addition of 
this material, it may he useful to know, 
that the saccharine matter which exists 
in tHiaele, or molasses, is more readily 
converted into spirit of wine, than it is 
in refined sugar; and that, generally, 
the puier the sugar is, the more it u 
freed from vegetable extractive maftter, 
the '.norc Iravcn will be necessary to 
perfect the fermenting process. 

The natural leaVcn of fruits appears 
to be gluten ; it is found in abundance 
in wheat and rye, and, us is well known, 
acts powerfully as a ferment. This 
substance IS aUo a constituent of yeast, 
and lienee most probably the fermenting 
properties of yeast arise. Gluten exists 
also in abundance in the flowers of 
elder, and other plants, as well us in 
gooseberries, and many, of our native 
fruits ; it is also found in the grape, and 
in the leaves and succulent tendrils of 
the vine. This substance being the,ua* 
turul leaven of fruits/or that bj^ which 
their sugar, whether combined with it in 
the form of the sweet principle, or se¬ 
parately existing, is cupuhle of under¬ 
going the vinous fermentation } it is, 
therefore, to a due proportion of it that 
we must look for the conversion of the 
saccharine juice's, or other saccharine 
solutions into wine. 

7<uiniH is contained both in the 
hulks and stems of certain grapes, and 
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communicates'to the liquor, at the plea¬ 
sure of the operator, that roughness 
well known in port wine. It is also 
found in our own fruits, the sloe and the 
damson; and it may be given at any 
time by the addition of kino or cate¬ 
chu. 

The flavours of particular vegetables 
are not so easily communicable to 
wiiips.as have been commonly supposed. 
W hilst any undecoiuposed sugar re¬ 
mains in them, the flavour is more or 
less apparent, but when the wine is 
completely fermented, the flavour, de¬ 
pendent upon vegetable extractive mat¬ 
ter, is generally lost. 

In the fermentation of wine, a por¬ 
tion or the whole of the leaven or glu¬ 
ten, as above mentioned, is separated in 
two forms, one yeast, and rising to the 
surface, the other leys, and sinking to 
the bottom of the vessel. 

If certain proportions of sugar and 
leaven, whether natural or artificial, be 
taken, and the feimentation proceeds 
regularly, tlje result will be a vinous 
fluid, eoiitaiiiiiig neither sugar nor acid ; 
but, if the quantity of leaven be not suf¬ 
ficient to produce this result, the wine 
will tht*n contain unchanged sugar, and 
be, of courst.', a sweet or imperfectly- 
fermented wine. Such are almost all 
our domestic wines : a large quantity of 
sugar is added ‘to a proportion of the 
juice of thefiuits so small, that the 
compound does not contain sufficient 
natural leaven ; and to remedy this, if 
yeast of beer be added in sufficient 
quantity, it invariably communicates a 
disagreeable flavour. Tiie practice, 
therefore, of adding yeast should be 
avoifled. The true remedy is so to ba¬ 
lance tlie vegetable juice and the sugar 
as to produce a fluid analogous to the 
juice of the grajies : one in which there 
should be a proportion of natural leaven 
sufficient to convert the whole of the 
fluid into wine. 

If, after some time, the wine should 
not appear to be suffiriently fermented, 
it will be found useful to break the 
head which rises, and return it into the 
fermentuig fluid j or to agitate the mix- 
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ture in such a way as to unite the lea¬ 
ven with the liquor repeatedly, till the 
desired effect is produced. 

The temperature is one of the exter¬ 
nal circumstances which has the great¬ 
est share in influencing the act of fer¬ 
mentation ; It has been considered that 
a temperature of 54", is that which is 
most favourable to the proper fermenta¬ 
tion of wine : but we are disposed to 
consider this many degiees too low. For 
cider and perry it may be high enough, 
but for wines we think above 60 " better 
than below it; of course very hot and 
very cold temperatures are e(|ually im¬ 
proper. We apprehend that, in ad¬ 
dition to Ollier circumsttinces mentioned 
above, in keeping tlie wine at a pro¬ 
per degree of temperature during the 
whole time of its fermenting process, 
depends, in great measure, the good¬ 
ness and perfection of the wine ; and, 
in our jucJgment, the difliculty of doing 
this in oiir climate, is one of the chief 
causes of our failure in wine-making. 

It IS also deserving of consideration, 
that some wines which are imfierfectly 
fermented, remain quiescent during the 
winter, and on the returq of spring, the 
fermentation is re-excited. By bottling 
at this time, we obtain a* busk wine, 
which, if bottled either in the cold of 
winter, or after the second fermentation, 
would be dead or still. ’At such second 
feimentation, flavouring matters may 
be advantageously added ; and also 
spirits if ever allowable, may then be 
best introduced. 

^orU it of trifling consideration, 
where the wine is deposited when it is 
fermented. If any sugar be still unde¬ 
composed in it, and few wines are found 
without some undecoraposed sugar, in 
order tliat it may improve by age, it 
slioiild lie kept in that temperature, in 
which the fermentation may be pro¬ 
moted. But where a brisk wine is 
wanted, that is, a wine with carbonic 
acid in it, as above-noticed, if it be 
kept in a high temperature, there is 
danger that the bottles may burst. It 
will be impossible for us, in the limits to 
which we are necessarily confined, to 
pursue this subject further; we &hal.l 
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now, therefore, proceed to lay before our 
readers a few of the most useful forms 
for making English wines. • 

Wine from unripe gooseberries. Take 
of sound unripe gooseberries, perfectly 
clean, forty pounds ; water four gallons ; 
white sugar thirty pounds ; crude tar¬ 
ter in powder six ounces. 

Bruise t]^e gooseberries in a tub, by 
pressure sufficient to crush the berries, 
Vvithout breaking the seeds, or materially 
comprewing the skins j'pour the four 
gallons of water into the vessel and stir 
and squeeze the contents, until the 
()f fhe juice and pulp are separa¬ 
ted from the solid matters. The ma¬ 
terials are then to remain at rest, from 
six to twenty-four hours, when they 
are to be strained ihrougli a coarse bag, 
by as much force as can be convenient¬ 
ly applied to them. One gallon of 
fre.-.!! iwater may afterwards be passed, 
through the marc, for the purpose of 
obtaining all the soluble matter from 
the gooseberries. Dissolve the sugar in 
the juice thus procured, and let the 
total bulk of the fluid he made up with 
water, to the amount of 10| gallons. 
The crude tartar nyist also be now 
added. 

The liquor thus obtained is the arti¬ 
ficial must, and is equivalent to the 
juice of the grape. It must be placed 
in a tub of * sufficient capacity, over 
which a blanket* or similar texture, 
covered by a board, may be thrown, the 
vessel being placed in a temperature 
varying from 55" to GO". Here it may 
remain for a diiy or two, according to 
the syniptonisof fermentation, and from 
this tub it must be drawn off into the 
cask, in which it ,ts to ferment. The 
cask mtist he filled nearly to the bung- 
hole, that the scum whicli arises may 
•be thrown out ; as the fermentation 
proceeds, and the, bulk of the liquor 
diminishes, the superfluous portion of 
must which was made for this express 
purpose, must be pouifed in, so as to 
•keep the liquor still near tiie bung- 
hole. As the fermentation declines, 
the bung must be driven in, and a 
small hole be bored in the side of the 
cask, into which a wi^den jiegis fitted. 
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After a few days this peg is to be loos¬ 
ened, and the carbonic acid may, if any 
be generated, escape. Tijis peg must 
be renifcved afterwards oceabionully, for 
the same pur[>ose; and, when tlie danger 
from excessive expansion is over, the 
peg may be permanently driven in. It 
may remain in this state tinough the 
winter : or it may be decynted from 
the first lees in December, if sufiiriently 
fermented ; and if not it may be shaket'i 
up with the lees'to promote its efl'ectual 
fermentation. It may be fined viith 
isinglass 

All shiftings and bottlings of suvh 
wine siiould be, if possible, in clear, 
dry, and cold weather ; and m any case. 
It must be bo*tled in the month of 
Mar<h. 

pyine from unrijie Currants, the same 
proportions of currants, sugar, &c, are 
.necessary as for gooselierry wme ; and 
the same mode of proceeihng in every 
respect. 

In both these wines it may be useful, 
perhaps, to observe, that to insure b/isk- 
ness.^witliout excessive sweetne.ss, the 
proportion of frnit should be fifty 
pounds, and tbq, sugar continued the 
same in quantity ; or the quantity of 
sugar may be increased to forty pounds, 
if a very sweet, as well as a very brisk 
wine, be desired ; aiirl if a weaker wine 
be wished, twenty-five pounds only of 
sugar may be used in'these processes. 

ICine from unripe Grapes. The 
same pro^iurtions of grapes, sugar, &e. 
are necessary as for i'ooseheriy wme. 
The husks of the grape wiay be always 
fermented in the \at with the fluid ; 
and, with the exet'ption of the !.eed.s, no 
harm can arise fioin, bruising tlie vjlid 
matters. ' 

As no veasl is directed in iiiiv of these 
operations, we must not conclude that 
the fenucntation will be less efteetual 
on that account. Attention to the tem- 
jieruture will eommoidy be siifiicient to 
excite aiul continue it. If, however, it 
should becorue languid during its pro¬ 
gress, simply agitating the liquor, or 
omitting to replenish the vessel, so that 
the scum may remain in it, will gene¬ 
rally be eflectuul. 
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JVine from the leaves of the Vine. 
The leaves may be taken, at any period, 
fiom vines which have been cultivated 
for this purpose, and from which no 
fruit is expected ; the tendrils are also 
equally useful: the claret vine may be 
cultivated for this purpose, by which 
tile wine will have a red colour j the 
leaves are fiest when young. Take forty 
or fifty [lounds of such leaves, upon 
which Ttinst be poured seven or eight 
gallons of boiling water ; let them in¬ 
fuse for twenty-four hours; the liquor 
being poured of!’, the leaves must be 
piessed strongly, and being subse¬ 
quently washed, with an additional 
gallon of watei-? they must be again 
submitted to the action of the press. 
The quantity of sugar may be varied, 
as in the preceding forms, according to 
the nature of the wine wanted. 

fVine from ripe Gooseberries or Cur¬ 
rants, may be made either sweet or dry. 
If sweet wine is intended, the fruit 
should not exceed forty pounds ; if dry 
wine, it ina]' extend to sixty. Tlie pro¬ 
portion of sugar must be thirty pounds 
as above; and, if a still stronger wine 
be desired, forty pounds of sugar must 
be U'>ed. 

nine frohi ripe Grapes. No water 
must be used in this wine. To each 
gallon of juice, after expression, a 
quantity of sugbr must be added, vary¬ 
ing from one to two pounds in propor¬ 
tion to the greater or less sweetness of 
the fruit. Tiie remainder of the ma¬ 
nagement i.s as before. 

Tlie jiroportions of all the preceding 
wines are calculated for a cask of ten 
gallons, 

I'he wines from elder bernc.s, rasp¬ 
berries, or other fruits, are to be made 
in the same manner, and with similar 
proportions. 

A superior class of fruit wines is 
ma<le by using the juices of all these 
fruits, w’lthont any water being added. 

When wine is made from boiled 
fruits, such as black currants, it will be 
sufficient that the fruit is simply brought 
to the boiling point before using it, the 
water in the vessel being so managed as 
to avoid the risk of burning. 
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For the above forms of making En¬ 
glish wines, we are indebted to the able 
and scientific treatise on the Art of 
vmhhig wine, by Dr. Maculloch. » 

We add the following forms for mak¬ 
ing some other wines. They have not, 
as far as we know, been before made 
public. 

Raisin wine. To one gallon of water 
put seven pounds of raisins picked 
clean. Stir them three or four times a 
day for a month ; jiress the liquor off, 
and put into it a table-spoonful of 
yeast. If fine in five months, it may 
be bottled. Of course it must be kept, 
{luring the ferinentation, in a proper 
degree of heat. • 

I'rontiniac wine. To ten gallons of 
the above must, add half a bushel of 
elder flowers. 

Clary wine. To ten gallons of the 
same must, add half a busliel of clary 
flowers. 

Sherry wine. To ten gallons of tlie 
same must, add one [lound of almonds, 
made into an emulsion. • 

Port wine. I'o ten gallons of the 
same must, add six pounds of the 
juice or pulp of black cherries, obtained 
liy bruisingaiul pressing; and twfiquarts 
ofsioes boiled in ihc wine, and pr<,*sse{l oflT. 

P'or liirch winrr, see Hirih wink. 

On till value and importance of wine 
.as aliment, it will be necessary to make 
a few remarks. 

That foreign wines are superior to 
those made in this country, needs 
scaict ly to be observed : and they are 
so, doubtless, chiefly from their fer¬ 
mentation being c.inleil on in a more 
w.iriii and eongcinal climate than our 
own ; added to whicli, the grafie itseJf 
is, in such climates, in its greatest per¬ 
fection. The quantity of alcohol con¬ 
tained in diifcient nines, may be seen* 
under the article Spirit of Wine. 
Skerry is ph asaiit and aromatic ; Port 
is austere and liitterish, and contains 
a considerable quantity of tannin ; Cla¬ 
ret is less rough and thinner; Hock i 
is acidulous Malaga is sweet; Cham¬ 
pagne the most acidulous; Madeira 
IS a wine which is, in general, very agree¬ 


able to the stomach, but it contains 
less alcohol than Marsala, which last 
i.s one of *1116 strongest wines. These, 
and a variety of others, are* cordial 
stimulants, and, taken in moderate 
quantities, invigorate the system, and 
contribute to the general health. New 
wine is, however, generally less whole¬ 
some tlmm old. Brandy is obtained 
from wine. See Bbandy, 

* As medicines, the <jhief and best wines 
are Port, Sherry, and Aladeira. In most 
diseases of debility, these may be em¬ 
ployed, under jirojier management, 
witii great succe-ss ; and in recovery from 
severe diseases, they afl'ord the most 
eflicacions means of restoring the ex¬ 
hausted strength. When, however, 
wine renders the pulse quicker than is 
natural, increases heat, thirst, &c. it is 
improper. In ty[>hns, the proper rule 
is to tri\e it till the pulse fills, the deli-, 
rill III abates, and the extremities become 
warm. A few glasses, and these even 
ililnted with water, given in the space 
of tventy-fonr hoiiis, will often produce 
all that is requned from wine^ but 
sometimes large quantities are necessa¬ 
ry ; in a ease of tetavus, live bottles of 
Madeira were taken every day for some 
time, without producing the least ebri- 
etv, but, on the contrary, were produc¬ 
tive of the best effects. 

Of English wines, either as aliment 
or medicine, we'eannot speak in com¬ 
mendation ; from their containing, al¬ 
most always, a portion 6 f undecom¬ 
posed sngai, they most commonly, 
when taken M*to the stomach, produce 
some fermentation and flatulence, which 
ate always disagieeable; nor,indeed, are 
sidtct foreign win^s free from this incoii- 
vemenfe. 'Die healthy and roluist may 
be pleased with the flavour, and indulge 
hi draughts of siic 4 i wines, but thedys- 
pcjitic ami valeliolinariau must invaria¬ 
bly avoid tliein. It is scarcely necessary 
to obseiwe, that excess in wine, like 
that in ardent sjnrits, pro(luce.s not only 
teiiqiorary intoxication, Imt, if piTsisteri 
in, extinguishes the fatuities of both 
body and mind, and is the parent of a 
long train of diseases and wretchedness. 
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For obviating the effects arising from 
intoxication from wine, see Poisons. 

•' Wine is frequently adultertted. Some 
of these adulterations are not to be de¬ 
tected by any known means, and others 
only by the scientific chemist. We 
shall not detail these adulterations, be¬ 
cause we should only be assisting the 
fraudulent. The most deleterious in¬ 
gredient for such purposes is lead, and 
that lead is occasionally used by un¬ 
principled persons there is every reason 
to believe. A test for the detection of 
lead in wine, consists of water saturated 
with sulpliuretled hydrogen gus, ucidsi- 
lated with muriatic acid. Py adding 
one part of it to two of wine, or any 
other liquid suspected to contain lead, 
a dark coloured, or black precipitate 
will fall down, which does not disappear 
by an addition of muriatic acid : this 
, precijiitate dried and fused before the 
blow pipe on a piece of charcoal, yields 
a globule of metallic lead. This test 
does nut precipitate iron. A still more 
efficacious method is to pass a current 
of sulphuretted hydrogen gas through 
the wine. 

For the treatnv»nt of persons who are 
labouring under the effects of poisonous 
wine, see Lkad, and Poison. 

For medicated wines, see Antimo- 
NIAL wink, 1pk.cacu.inha, Iron, &c. 

WINNOWING MACHINE, a 
contrivance for sepafating, by an arti¬ 
ficial current of air, the chaff from corn 
after it is threshed. 

'file olil and imperfect modes of 
dressing grain, either by., the action of 
wind, operating between two doors of a 
barn, or by conveying the corn to tlie 
summit of an adjoining eminence, where 
it was winnowed hy a natural bfetze, is 
now laid aside. The wiiinowing machine 
originated, it is saicb in China, thence 
it was brought to Holland; it was intro¬ 
duced into Scotland above a century 
ago, and is attributed to Fletcukk, of 
Saltown, and thuingenuity of Miekke, 
whose son invented the threshing ma-. 
chine. Its coiiS'l:ruction on a larger scale 
is, however, said to be owing to a person 
named Rogers, also a Scotchman. 

Threshing machines have almost al- 
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ways a set of fanners attacdi^d to them ; 
and some are even provided with a 
second pair, by which the cleaning of 
tfie grain is rendered so complete, as to 
require little or no dressing afterwards f 
but, however, the most judicious farmer 
will find it to his interest to give the 
final dressing to his grain in a deliberate 
manner by hand fanners. 

By these machines, with the aid of 
riddles attached to them, all dirt, seeds 
of weeds, chaff, and other refuse, are 
separated, or blown away, and the grain 
parted into divisions, according to its 
quality, by which it is rendered intrin¬ 
sically more valuable than when the 
good and the inferior are mixed toge¬ 
ther. 

WINTER’S BARK, or IFintcra, a 
genus consisting of three species, na¬ 
tives of South America or Polynesia, 
of which the Aromatica, a lofty evergreen 
forest tree, growing in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Straights of Magellan, is the 
chief. The bark is emjiloyed, medi¬ 
cinally, under the name of winter’s 
bark ; it lias been found useful in scurvy 
and dyspepsia, being added to bitters ; 
but it does not appear to be superior to 
canellau alba, and is very little used. 
The dose of’this bark in powder, when 
given alone, is from ten grains to one 
scruple. See Canf.i.ka Ai.ba. 

WINTER-BERRY, or Prinos, a 
genus of plants, consisting of seven 
species, natives of America and the 
West Indies, of which the two following 
are cultivated : the verticillata, or Deci¬ 
duous winter-berry 5 and the^/aira, or 
Evergreen winter-berry ; they are both 
shrubby plants, with flowers at the end 
qf the branches, usually blue or purple, 
and appearing in July and August. 

frinter cherry. See Cherry, win¬ 
ter, and Nightshade. 

WINTER GREEN, or Pyrola, a 
genus of plants consisting of six spe¬ 
cies, four found wild in our own woods, 
one in America, and one in Europe, 
Asia, and America. 

Another Winter Green, Chick- 
weed, or Trientalis, is a genus consist¬ 
ing of one species, the Muropeea, com¬ 
mon to our own woods, with a stem sitn- 
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pie, leafy at .the top, leaves clastered, 
lanceolate, very entire ; flowers white. 

Winter savory. See Savory. 

WIRE DRAWING, the art of 
drawing out long bars of metal by pull¬ 
ing them through holes in a plate of 
steel, or other fit metallic compound. 

In order that a wire may be drawn, it 
is requisite that the metal should have 
considerable tenacity. Gold, silver, 
iron, steel, copper, and their compounds, 
are most commonly used in this art. 
The process is very simple: a number 
of holes, progressively smaller and 
smaller, are made in a plate of steel, and 
the pointed end of a bar of metal being 
passed through them, \)ne of them is 
forcibly drawn by strong pincers, so as 
to elongate it by the pressure arising 
from the reaction of the greased hole j 
this is the wire; it is again passed, in 
like manner, through another hole a lit¬ 
tle smaller ; by continuing the process 
the wire is increased in length, and its 
diameter diminished. The largest wire 
may be nearly an inch in» diameter; 
unci the smallest we have seen was about 
one-thousandth part of an inch ; but 
we are assured that silver wire has 
been made one-fifteen hun^redtlf of an 
inch in diameter. 

Wires are drawn not only round, but 
square, and other figures in their sector; 
they are also drawn grooved, so that any 
small part will form the pinion of a 
clock or watch-work. 

As the violent action of the drawing- 
plate renders the wire hard and brittle, 
it is necessary to anneal it several times, 
during the course of drawing. See Me¬ 
tals. 

WISH, an inactive desire. See Will.* 

WIT, an indefinite term in polite 
literature, but implying, most com¬ 
monly, that display of talent which e.v- 
cites strongly our attention, is accom¬ 
panied with agreeable emotions, and at 
the same time also with vivacity j but 
for ideas to be witty, it is not neces- 
siiry that they should be always either 
correct or true ; lit ticc the manifest dif¬ 
ference between wit and wisdoms5 and 
hence wit may be employed in a bad, 
as well as a good sense j wisdom never- 
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but in the last. Whatever may be 
thought of the scintillations of wit, un¬ 
less they afe employed to please, and* 
not fo wound, they should be discoun¬ 
tenanced ancl avoided. See Punning, 
Ridicule, and Satire. 

Withers. See Fistula of the Wi- 

THKRS 

WITHEJRITE, a native carbonate 
of barytes, found in various parts of 
England and Wales. , 

Withy. See Willow. 

WOAD, or Isatis, a genus of plant s 
compreheiiding four species, all Eu¬ 
ropean plants : one, the Tincioria, or 
Common woad, found wild in our 
fields, but often cultivated for the 
dyer; see Dyeing. The specific cha¬ 
racters of this plant are root-leaves 
crenate ; stem - leaves arrow - shaped ; 
silicles rather obtuse downy ; another 
variety wfith the root-leaves obtuse and 
entire. 

Woad is a valuable dyeing drug, 
the use of which has, however, been 
considerably superseded by indigo. It 
gives a full bodied and very fast blue 
to wool, though not very bright, so that 
it is always mixed witli indigo at pre¬ 
sent. 

In the cultivation of this plant, a 
rich deep and fresh soil is the best, the 
quantity of sqed per acre varies ; in the 
broad-cast method, six bushels are 
sometimes used ; but by the drill me¬ 
thod, a much less quantity will be suf¬ 
ficient. The seed may be sown ac¬ 
cording to circumstances, from the end 
of February, to the middle of May ; 
and sometimes even as late as June, 
July, or August. The after-culture 
of tffis crop requires repeated hoeings. 
In the sffring-sowri crops, the leaves are 
generally ready to be gathered towards 
th§ latter end of Jurit*, or beginning of 
July. But when put in at a later pe¬ 
riod of the preceding summer, the crops 
are often l?t to be galhei^-d earlier. This 
work should, however, ^always he per- 
ftirrned as soon as the leaves are fully 
grown, while they retain'their perfect 
green colour, and are highly succu¬ 
lent : for when they begin to turn pale,^ 
much of their goodness is expended, 
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Qnd they become less in quantity, and 
of an inferior quality. 

* Tlie leaves arc gathered by the hand j 
and the plants will sometimes afl'ord 
two or three gatherings. After the 
leaves are gathered they are submitted 
to the action of mills, similar to those 
employed for grinding bark, and in 
which they are reduced to,a kind of 
pulp j the woad is then laid in small 
heaps, which are closely and smoothly 
pressed down. ‘As often as the crust 
formed on the outside cracks, or sepa¬ 
rates, it is again closed, to preserve the 
strength of the colouring matter, k) 
this state it remains for a fortnight, at 
the expiration of which, the heaps are 
broken up ; the external part is woiked 
into a mass, and the whole is formed 
into oval balls, either Ijy the hands, or 
by means of moulds. The balls are 
,now exposed to the sun, under ttliclter; 
when perfectly dry, they are ready for 
sale or for use. 

//'olf. Sec Doo, 

or Anarchias, ^ ge¬ 
nua pf fishes consisting of three species, 
all inhabitants of the Northern Seas, 
characterized by ,a round blunt head j 
fore-teeth in each jaw conic, large, di¬ 
vergent, six or more ; body roundish ; 
they are the following : tlie Lupus, or 
Ravenous wolf-fish, in length fifteen 
feet, a most fierce and raienous iisli, 
fastening on any thing within itsreach ; 
feeds on small shell-fish, which it grinds 
to pieces with its teeth, swallowing 
shells and every other part j tlie grind¬ 
ers are often found in a'fossii state, and 
arc called load-stones ; flesh good, but 
not often eaten. The Minor, or Less 
woif-fish, has large eyes near the lo|t of 
the head, resembling those of‘"a dog; 
mouth large ; three sharp, strong, un¬ 
equal teetli on eack side of the jaw. 
The Panthcrinus, or-Panther wolf-fish, 
has the body covered with round brown 
spots j three feet long. 

WOLF’S APPAKATl S, m che¬ 
mistry, auBfiparatus for saturating water 
with gases, wkich are easily soluble m 
that fluid, as well as for other purposes. 
It consists of a tubulated retort, com¬ 
municating with a receiver, which coin- 
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municates with two threc-^ifcked bot¬ 
tles, by bent tubes, the middle neck 
of each of these bottles being furnish¬ 
ed with a safety tube. The different 
joints are secured either by grinding, 
or by well-cut coiks, rendered tight 
by a mixture of drying oil and pipe- 
clay. 

WOLF’S-BANE, Monk’s hood, 
Aconite, or Acomtum, a genus of 
plants, mostly natives of the Alps, ihe 
iiiou ntai ns of Germany, A UBtria,and Tar¬ 
tary. The following are cultivated ; the 
lycoctonnm, or Yellow, the altissimum, 
or Giealest yellow, the variegaiutn, or 
Lesser, the antliora, or Wholesome, the 
napellus, or Common, the pyramidale, 
the alpinum, or Large-flowered, the 
pyrenaicum, or Pyrenean, tlie camtna- 
rium, and the orientale, or F2astern 
monk’s hood. All these require a cool 
shady situation except the anthora. They 
thrive better in a moist than a dry soil; 
they may all be propagated by sowing 
their seeds in autumn, upon a North 
border, wh^:re they are screened from 
the sun. They are most of them orna¬ 
mental flowers. 

Of the JVctpef/u.q or Common monk’s 
hood, leveral varieties with flowers of 
white, yellotv, or blue, are found in our 
gardens. The leaves of this species aie 
ordered by the London college for me¬ 
dicinal use; but the Dublin college 
orders the leaves of the Neomontanum, 
another species j which last is now con¬ 
sidered as that which ought to be em¬ 
ployed. The leaves should be gather¬ 
ed when the flowers appear. 

The whole of the plant is poisonous; 
but the deleterious qualities are lost in 
a considerable degree when dried, li i» 
narcotic, diaphoretic, and, in some 
cases, diuretic. In over doses, it produ¬ 
ces violent nausea, vomiting, excessive 
purging, vertigo, cold sweats, mania, 
and death. It has, however, when 
judiciously administered, been found 
useful in chronic rheumatism, gout, 
enlargement of the bones, paralysis, 
and scirrhus, as well as in amauiosis, 
scroful;i, &c. ; it is given in the form of 
powder, extract, and tincture, and 
may be combined with calomel, anti- 
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moniala, cam'phor, and guaiacum. The 
dose of the powdered leaves is from one 
to two grams, gradually mcreasing it to 
six or eight. The extract is made 
bruising the leaves iu at stone mortar, 
sprinkling over them a little water, 
expressing the juice, and without any 
depuration evaporating it to a projier 
consistence. Its medicinal properties 
are the same as those of the leaves j the 
dose should he at first half a grain, 
gradually increased to six, taken night 
and morning. 

Of these medicines we can only say, 
that too much caution and circumspec¬ 
tion cannot be adopted in their admi¬ 
nistration, and that tlnv domestic pre- 
scriber ougl>t, perhaps, scarcely to ad¬ 
minister tliern at all. 

For the treatment of persons who 
have taken wolfs-bane in an over dose, 
or as a poison, see Poison. 

Wolfram. See Tungstein. 

Wolverene. See Ursus. 

WOLVES-TEETH, in horses, 
teeth that grow in such a manner that 
their points prick or wouiicf either the 
tongue or gums in eating; old horses 
are most liable to this pf;culiarity. To 
remedy it, some chip off thesupei^uous 
pails of the teeth with if chisel and 
mallet; butfilingthcindown isesteemed 
the best way. 

AVoMAN. We have anticipated 
wliat we have to say concerning this im¬ 
portant character of society under the 
heads llcsuANi) and AVife, Infancy, 
IvOVE, Makria(3e, Mother, he. to 
which the reader will refer. We may, 
however, add here, notwithstanding llie 
sneers of the malevolent and the mis¬ 
takes of the unthinking, that in the for¬ 
mation of the human character more de¬ 
pends upon the mind and manners ofthe 
female than is commonly believed ; and 
that man owes to woman some of the 
most exquisite mental pleasures which 
he enjoys upon the earth. In jirosperity, 
the society of woman furnishes a zest, 
without which, many a pleasure loses 
half its gratefuh.iss ; and in adversity, 
woHum is mil soUu e and our support. 
A modern poet lias tlius foicibly apos¬ 
trophized the female sex. 
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O woman ! in onr hoiin of ease. 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

And varialde as the shade 
By tlit^li;;lit «|iiiveniia: aspen made ; * 

AVIienpaiii and an^'iiish wringtlw brow, 
A ministeriug angel thou ! 

Walter Scott. 

AVOMBAT, a species of Opossum 
peculiar to New South Wales ; it is 
without a t^il ; length about two feet 
two inches. It has no pouch : a varie- 
Fy of this species of whose flesh the 
natives are very fond. * 

AA'OOl), or Lignum, the hard and 
fibrous sulistanee of plants, concerning 
tlje growth of wliich, and its properties 
as timber, the reader may turn to Plan¬ 
tation, Timber, Vegetation, &c. 
We shall here only treat of the methods 
orhaidening and colouring wood. 

7 « harden vxtod for making pulleys. 
After linishmg the pulley, boil it seven 
or eight minutes in olive-oil, and it 
will become as hard as copper. 

To prepare green wood so that it may 
not split in turning. Having cut the 
wood into pieces of a proper size, put 
it into a vessel full of ley, made with 
wood-ashes. Eoil it there about an 
hour ; remove the cauldron from the 
fire, and when the ley is cold, take out 
the wood and dry it in the shade. 

To give an ebony black to hard and 
fine wood. Rub the wood, previously 
made of the Shape intended, with aqua¬ 
fortis, a little dilated. Small threads 
of wood will arise in the drying, which 
must be nibbed off with pumice-stone. 
Repeat the process again, and then 
rub the wood yath the following com¬ 
position : put into a glazed eaithern 
vessel four ounces of sulphate of iron, 
ancU a pint of vvater, having half an 
ounce <>f borax, and as much indigo 
dissolved in it ; let the whole boil till a 
•froth arises. Rub several layers of this 
upon the wood ; jind when it is dry, 
polish it with leather and tripoli. 

To give»plum-tree the colour of Bra¬ 
sil toood. Slack lime ^ith urine, and 
^aub the wood over it while it is hot; 
allow it to dry ; then tak<i off the coat 
of lime ami rub it with chamois skin, 
well-oiled. Or, steep the wood in 
water liaving a quantity of alum dis- 
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«oWed in it j let it be kept lokewarai, 
and let the wood remain in it five or six 
hours ; when it is dry, rub it%8 before, 
with chamois'skin well oiled. 

To make new mahogany of a dark 
colour. Make a paste with quick-lime 
and water; rub this paste over the 
mahogany; and the colour will be dark¬ 
er in pruporticn to the quantity used 
and the time which it is suffered to re¬ 
main upon it: a few minutes will often 
be sufficient. 

To give a fine black colour to wood. 
Steep the wood for two or three days 
in lukewarm-water, in which a little 
alum has been dissolved : put a hand- 
full of logwood chips into a pint of wa¬ 
ter ; boil it down to six ounces; a little 
indigo being added will make the co¬ 
lour more beautiful. Spread a layer of 
this lic^uor quite hot, on the wood with 
. a pencil, which will give it a viMet co¬ 
lour j when dry, lay on another layer, 
and also a third ; then boil some ver¬ 
digris in vinegar, and spread a layer of 
it on the wooa ; when dry, rub it with 
a brush, and then with oiled chamois- 
skin. 

To stain wood blue. Take two 
drachms of indigo in powder; put it 
into a glass with two ounces of sulphu¬ 
ric acid : stir them with a clean tobac¬ 
co pipe; after standing 12 hours mix 
a sufficient quantity of water with it to 
give the required colour. 

To stain wood green. Dissolve verdi¬ 
gris in distilled vinegar, or in aqua-for- 
tis diluted with 15 or 20 times its 
weight of water j apply“the solution to 
the wood previously warmed. 

To stain wood a purple. Take log¬ 
wood chips one ounce j of Brazil ^^ood 
two drachms ; boil them together in a 
quart of water, over a slow fire j when 
one half of the flitld is evaporated it 
must be strained, and several times 
laid on the wood with a proper brush, 
till it has received a dark ted shade. 
After it is perfectly dry, draw over it 
repeatedly a weak solution of the purest 
pearl-ash, namely, one drachm in a pint 
of water j the colour will then become, 
if the liq^uids have been dexterously ap¬ 
plied, a fine purple. 
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To stain wood red. Take of Brazil 
wood and of peari-ash, of each two 
drachms j mix them in a quart of wa- 
tor; let the mixture stand in a warm 
place for several days, stirring it occa¬ 
sionally. When the colour is sufficient¬ 
ly extracted, the coloured liquor must 
be moderately warmed, and in that 
state applied to the wood as many times 
as may be necessary to give it the de¬ 
sired colour. Next a solution of alum 
in the proportion of two ounces to a 
quart of water, is to be laid on the 
wood, while it is still wet with the for¬ 
mer stains, with a soft brush. The wood 
may be afterwards polished or var¬ 
nished. * 

To stain wood yellow. Take one 
ounce of turmeric root in powder ; rec¬ 
tified spirit of wine one pint; digest 
them, shaking daily, for a week, in a 
stopped bottle; then decant the liquor 
and lay it on repeatedly, as may be 
found necessary. Or wood may be 
stained yellow by applying weak aqua¬ 
fortis to wood previously warmed, and 
immediately after the stain is given it 
should be held at some distance from 
the fire till it acquire the desired tint. 

A cVmentfor stopping cracks in wood. 
Take pitch^ bullock’s blood, linseed 
oil, turpentine, and the finest brick- 
dust, melted together in an iron pan. 
Small chinks may be filled with this 
substance whilst it is hot; larger ones 
should have tow or oakum previously 
stuffed into them ; and it is of impor¬ 
tance tiiat the wood be thoroughly dry, 
or the composition will not stick. 

IFoodbine. feiee Honeysuckle. 

IfPod chat. See Shrike. 

fJPodcock, See Curlew. 

Wood hark. See Lark. 

WOOD-LOUSE, Millipedes, or 
Oniscus, a genus of apterous insects, 
comprehending forty-three species; they 
are distinguished by having fourteen 
legs, setaceous antennas, from two to 
four, body oval, consisting of about 
fourteen transverse segments; jaw Irun- 
cate, denticulate. They are divided 
into,— feelerless ; antennas often four, 
sessile; tlhrty-eight species, ten of which 
are common to our own country, feel- 
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er« unequit), the hind ones longer; aty- 
teniias (iliform j three species of these 
common to our own country. Some 
of this genus are aquatic, others teri^k- 
trial. The sea species ^re larger than 
those of fresh water. Uiie following are 
the chief: 

The Aquatieus, inhabits Englanfl and 
Europe, generally in stagnant waters j 
size and colour of the couimon wood¬ 
louse, but longer. The entonion is the 
largest insect of the tribe, ineasiiring 
two inches in length, and in its general 
form resembles the wood-louse ; fouiul 
in the British and European seas, about 
rocks. The anetlus, or Wood-louse, is 
too well known to neyd desciiption ; 
when disturlied it roils itself up like a 
small shot; funiid in great abundance 
in this country, and Eiiro|)e gene¬ 
rally. The armadillo is somewhat lon¬ 
ger than tlie preceding. Some of these 
species were formerly in the materia me- 
dica, but are deservedly neglected. 

fVood of Life. See Lignum ViTjE. 
WOOD-PECKER, ov Pints, a ge¬ 
nus of birds comprehending fifty-eight 
species, scattere<l over the glolie, chiefly 
inhahitunts of America ; ^tive or six of 
our own country ; they are distinguish¬ 
ed by a straight bill, and t 4 iml)ing up 
and dovMi trees in search of insects; 
many of them also mukelaigc holes in 
trees, employing the cavity for their 
nests. The following are the chief; 

The Martins, or Great black wood¬ 
pecker, is black, cap vermilion ; inha¬ 
bits our own country, and Europe ge¬ 
nerally found also in Chill; length 
from seventeen to eighteen inches; these 
birds strike with such force against 
trees which they excavate, that their 
noise is heard as far as a wood-cutter’s* 
hatchet; lays two or three white eggs ; 
feeds chiefly on bees and ants ; in win¬ 
ter this bird disappears. In the female 
the hind head only is red. 

The Principalis, or White-billed 
woodpecker is black, crest scailet; bill 
wlftite as ivory : cap in the female not 
coloured ; sixteen inches long ; inhabits 
America from New Jersey to Brazil; 
babits like the last species; called by 
the Spaoiaiids, from the great quantity 
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of chips which it makes, the carpenter' » 

bird. 

The ETtythrocfphalus, or Red-headed 
woodpecker, has the head wholly red j 
wings and tad black j belly white 3 fe¬ 
male head brown ; nine and a half 
Indies long ; habits like the last; found 
in North America ; in the winter grows 
tame, and enters houses, like the red¬ 
breast ; migrates; feeds on acorns, fruits, 
iMid Indian corn. 

1 ’he Auratus, or‘Golden-winged 
woodpecker, inhabits North America, 
and IS very variegated in its plumage ; 
eleven inches long; migrates to Hud¬ 
son’s bay ; feeds on worms, &c. ; does 
not climb treeif. 

Tile Viridis, or Green woodpecker, is 
gieen, ciowii crimson; another variety 
with the upper .part of the head, and 
s[)ots beneath the ears, deep red. The 
first variety is found in Europe and our 
own country ; the second Mexico ; thir¬ 
teen inches long ; makes a circular hole 
in the dead parts of trees for its nest; 
eggs five or six, greenish, spotted with 
black*; fond of bees. 

I’he Puhescens, or Downy woodpeck¬ 
er, lia.s the back longitudinally downy; 
outer tail feathers white* with four black 
spots; hind head red in the male; in¬ 
habits N^rth America in vast flocks ; 
is bold, and very injurioiis to orchards, 
by piercing and destroying the trees 3 
size of a sparrow. • 

// ood P iff eon. See Pigeon. 

WOODRUOF, or Aspemda, a ge¬ 
nus of plants containing eleven species, 
chiefly natives ^if Europe; two, the 
odoraia and n/nanchia, natives of our 
woods or sunny banks, out of no im¬ 
portance. 

WO Q D-SOirREL, or Oxallt, a 
genus of plants comprising ninety-four 
#pecie.s, almost all luy^ivesof the Cape 3 
a few of South A’lierica and the W'est 
Judies; one, the l^^nsitiva, with yellow 
coi'ol, stemiess, of the East Indies ; and 
one, the acelosella, of the wet woods of 
our own country. They aie thus subdi¬ 
vided :—leaves simple,—Iqaves in pairi, 
—leaves ternale ; scape one-flowered,—• 
leaves ternate ; scape more thau one- 
flowered,—leaves teroate ; peduodcf 
4Q 
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one*flowercd ; stem iiaketl towards the 
boltDin,—leaves tern.tie; jjeduiiclesone- 
.Howered ; stem leaf),—leav^is leriiate, 
peiimitlc-i inoif tliaii oiie-fluwered, with 
a stem,—leave* lu liii^er-hke diiectiou'', 
•—leaves pimiatt', I'iie species clnelly 
cultivate ! are the iolhuvnuy; 

'Mic Ar.tt()!tell<t,o\- Coii.uuiii, tlieA/n- 
a/a, or the tviprwa, or (jout’s 

loot, the rtrsirulor, or Stripe-dowered, 
the puijiurctt^ or Poiple, mid the iiiran- 
iKiiii, ot i‘'le>h-V‘otoiiied wood soriel. 

"^i’lie Inst SOI I Miay !-«• readily loere.is- 
ed hy plmiuiu' the divided loots in a 
moist shadv hor ier, in the eaily pait^ot 
llie spriiij;. 'llie lelve^ arise iinme- 
dia elv fioiiitlie loots, upon sin<>-le loiiff 
footstalks, aioT are eoin.iO'ed ol three 
heaii-siiaped lohes ; they have a plea¬ 
sant aeiduloiis taste ;^tlie dowers are 
tlish-('oloun‘.t, sticaki d with red. The 
expres-fd pnee leddciis veoetuUle liliies; 
Us ,ieti\e |iniiei]i!e is su|ter-oxalate oi 
potash, whieh is ohlaioed crystallized 
IVoiu the expie-sed jiiiee, mid sold iii 
the sliops mixed with an e(|nal por¬ 
tion of cream of taitar, undei the'uaiue 
of essrriltal suit of h tnous. The same 
salt may be formed by eantiunsly drop- 
pin',^; a solution <)f potash into a satura¬ 
ted solution nf the oxalic acid, obtained 
from sii;.^ar l)v tiie aclioa of m'lric aei.l ; 
the super-oxalate precipitates as soon as 
the proper quantify of aMvuli is added. 
—S«v OxAi.ic Ai IV- 

'Plus species is lefii^erent and anli- 
ceptie ; hqiled in milk it forms a plea- 
saniwiiev, winch may prove nscl’nl in 
fevers ; as may also the. e.\pressed juic e, 
and the super-oxahite ; Tnt their places 
aie well and rominodionsly supplied 
eitiicr liy Innoii juice, or the citiic acid 
ihssolvi'd in water.® ’Phe reeynt herb, 
eaten as a salad, may be useful m scurvy. 

.•\ll il,e otlici spits, v.hicii are liul-j 
bons rooted, m.c, be i u ieasetl liy plaiit- 
i-iit; oti’sels fiom the' luilbs whicli issue 
fiom the sides of ihc stems, in pots 
dlleil with 0(40(1 ii.;ht nionld Tliey 
vetjnive protection in tlie winter. 

//W/y Kh^ht-shiiile. bee NiCHf- 

SHAOt-:. 

ff’orf. Sw, l.OOM. 

/fooL See Bkeedino aiid SHSSf. 
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fyoulien. See Dress and Fl.AN HIL. 

ff'^ork. See Labour. 

fP''orkhouse. See Cottage, Cot¬ 
ton-Mills, Employment, Houses 
OK Industry, sind Poor. 

H'ootz. SeeWTEEL. 

WOllM, or Fermis, in natural his¬ 
tory ,* a tenn applied to animals of dif- 
feieiit sizes, forms, and colours j worms 
have coumionly a body more or less 
elongated ; they are also generally 
round ; but are sometimes flat, as the 
tape-worm, 

Kor tlie general arrangement of worms, 
see Zooi.oGY ; and for various worms, 
see Ascauiues, Blind-worm,Earth- 
WOR.M, (iL'INS;.4-W0RM, HaIR-WORM, 

Silk-worm, Tape-worm, &c, in the 
order of the alfihahet. For Glow¬ 
worm, ‘-ee P'iur-Fly. 

fj'orm-barh. See Cabbage-Tref. 
Bark. 

V\'()RM-( iRASS, or Spigeliu, a ge¬ 
nus of plants consisting of two species, 
as follow : 

l lie Alhclmia, has an herbaceous 
stem, upper leaven iu fours j a native 
of the \Vest Indies, and formerly em¬ 
ployed as an anthelmintic, though pro- 
balily^infeiior to the next species. 

Tlie Muiilandira, Perennial worm- 
grass, or Indian pink, has a square stem, 
leaves opposite, sessile, entire ; flowers 
large, bright sed on the outside, deep 
orange within ; a native of the warmer 
parts of North America. The root, 
which IS preferred to the leaves, is pur¬ 
gative and anthelmintic. When in a 
recent state, and given in sraqll doses, 
it occasionally produces giddiness, dim¬ 
ness of sight, and even convulsions ; in 
larger doses its cathartic properties ap¬ 
pear to prevent such unpleasant effects. 
It has been found most powerful in 
expelling the Uunhr’uit or long round 
worms, tound in the hunaau intestinas. 
An emetic is sometimes previously given 
to the use of it, hut we do not think 
this in general necessary. To aid its 
pin gative operation, two or three grains 
of calomel, or eight or ten of rhubarb, 
are sometimes added j but for children 
an adthtiou of senna is often advanta¬ 
geously made. Tlie toot may be given 
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ia aubstanee^ or in the form of aqueous 
infusion. 1 he dose of the pulrerised 
root IS from ten giains to one dracitni, 
every night aud morning till the woii^s 
are expelled. I 

/Form seed. See Muqwort. 

WORMs, or Vermes., those uniinuls 
which infe.>t the hiiiuaii intestines,* pro* 
during inany unple.isaiil symptoms; 
they are of various kiinls; llie usc.irnles, 
of which two spet’ies aie well known, 
one the small round wlnte wo ni, about 
iiulf an inch lung ■, .n.d auother u lound 
long worm, alroul iniie inches or more 
ill length, see Ascarujes ; tlie tape¬ 
worm, see Tapeworm 5 ami another, 
the long thread-worm,*or iiair worm ; 
the trichoci’phalushominis, which is about 
two inches long, ami m colour I’csem- 
bles the ascancies. 

The small ascariiies are usually seat¬ 
ed III the lectuui ; the larger, long, 
rouml worms, are found, for tlie most 
part, ill the upper small intestines 3 
but tliev are also sometimes lodged in 
the stomach, ami various otjier purls of 
the iniestiual canal ; tlie ta()e-worms ge¬ 
nerally possess the whole tract of the 
intestines, but esfiecially^the ileum. 

The symptoms of tlie presijnee’ of 
these difiVrent worms are by no means 
so distinctive as could be desired. The 
hinall ascarides frequently pioduce un¬ 
easiness in the rtetnm, ^ind sonietirnes 
an intolerable itching at tlie anus, with 
tenesmus. They are also frequently 
voided with the fajees, 'I'he Ion*; round 
worms produce nausea, voinitiug, loose¬ 
ness, fainting, a slender, intermittent 
pulse, itching of the nose ; epileptic 
fits, hunger, paleness, weakness, cos¬ 
tiveness, swelling of the abdomen, 
Startings and grinding of the teeth ni 
sleep ; ami, moie especially, a fetid 
breath, and sudden gripings about the 
navel. These worms aie also fiequent- 
ly voided by tlie mouth and anus. 
They are generally consideied the inosi 
dangeious worms whicli infest tlie hu- 
nian body; sometimes perforating the 
intestines. 

A di-tinetive s\niptom of the tape¬ 
worm, besides being aecompanted by 
most of the preceding, is said to be a 
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weight in the belly, as if a ball were 
rolling about in it. But many of the 
symptom*here enumerated belong alsos 
to other diseases. • 

All ages, aud both sexes, are liable to 
worms. Various remedies offer for the 
expulsion of these troublesome animals. 
Bear’s foot, calomel, iiidiau pink, cow¬ 
itch, powdered tin, cabbage-tree bark, 
Ktliiop's miiicial, wormwood, oil of 
tfurpeiitine, ami most active purgatives, 
SUCH as jalap, scainmonf, aloes, &c. &c. 
The mode of aduiiuistenng these will 
be lound under the lespective heads. 
CJIysteis, Consisting of strong solutions 
of common salt iii water, with a few 
ounces of oliv(?-oil, have also been re¬ 
commended. Perhaps calomel and 
jalap, properly coiuiiined, offer one of 
the most illectual lemedies for most 
Worms ; u(nMi the proper coiiibination 
and u-a; of these, the well known 
Cm Ntr’s lozenges depend. See QuACK 
medicines. Sec also our article Mate¬ 
ria Medica, iimier the head anthelmin¬ 
tic. But for the tape-worm it is now, 
by undoubted experience, found that 
oil of tiiipeatme is the best remtidy. 
See tiiipentiue. To promote the gene¬ 
ral health, preparatiofis of iron, Peru¬ 
vian irark, and a generous diet, (see 
AtiMENf, Appetite, &c.) will be 
necessary. 

Infants ai« seldom troubled with 
worms till ihey aif^weaned., The chief 
symptoms are nibbing the nose and 
giimlnig the teeth : active .purgatives, 
as jalap ami calomel, are a powerful re¬ 
medy ; but it should be administered 
with gieat caution. The compound 
deiociion of aloes (see Baumedevie) 
is a^o often useful ; bear’s foot is also 
ail cHi cpve but a flangeious medicine. 

e cannot sufficiently caution our 
• readers against the quackery too com¬ 
monly placti^ell in the administration 
of worm-medicine* ; and, m all serious 
compiamls ol this kind, we advise re¬ 
course to a [ilivsician. * 

WORMS OF HOPfSES. In addi¬ 
tion to what we have sai,l under the arti¬ 
cle Butts, it sbouid be mentioned here 
that the oil of turpentine has been lately 
given for the expulsion of these animals 
4 -Z 
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with great success. The horse nrust first 
he given a rnihl l.ixative ; when the Vkjw- 
els are relaxed, lour ounces of*oil of tni- 
peotin^ are to he given in a pint of gru¬ 
el ; the horse should have’hut little I'ood 
for a few hours either hefoie or after ; 
but lukewarm water may l)e frequently 
given. 

WOHMINCI, ail operatiaii perform¬ 
ed on pu|)pos, under the impression 
that it pieveiijtsf them from hiling, 
should they heconio mad. It consists 
in making an incision under tlie tongue, 
and drawing out with a hook, a small 
worm-like ligament. ^\'e helieve it<iO 
be altogether a useless aijd unnecessary 
0{)eratiun. 

tVormwnoil. See Muuw^ort. 

WOllT, an infusion of malt, whicli 
has been found useful 'in the cure of 
scurvy. It is usually prepared for ruedi- 
• ciiial purposes, hy infusing 6iic mea¬ 
sure of ground in.dt in three measures 
of boiling water. The mi'tine must 
bo well stirred, and left to stand cover¬ 
ed for three or four hours. It should 
he snade fresh every da}. From one to 
four pints daily, has been generally 
directed. Its ^feneial efiects are to 
kce[) the bowels open, and to prove 
htrcngtliening and nntrieions,lint in 
order tliat it may prodiiee advantageous 
results, it must be taken m largecjuan- 
tities, and for some time, raib. r as an 
article of diet, than As u medicine. See 
Sci'KVV. 

WOl'N'T), in surgery, has been <!e- 
fined a recent and violent sepaiation of 
any soft external part- of the body, 
attended with more or less cfi'nsion of 
blood. Dut in popular language, many 
ulcers are called wounds. See Ulcers. 

In a work oflbis nature, it* will be 
impossible that we ean treat of every 
kind of wound to winch the human hoi 
dy is liable, but as »ecent wounds arise, 
for the most part, from accidents, we 
shall direct the reader’s attention to 
those which atfe most common. And 
herej, as In other ;n l idents, presence 
viind is of esfciiflul impoit.mce. 

Were a knowledge of the situation 
of the blood-vessels, of the extremities, 
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and the use of the tourniqwet, more ge¬ 
neral, it could not fail of proving highly 
beneficial to mankind. 

'"The vessels, or tubes, which proceed 
from the heartito convey the blood to 
all parts of the ijody, aie called arteries, 
Frory the power with which the heart 
propels the blood through this system 
of vessels, it happens that, whenever 
they are wounded, the blood flows ra¬ 
pidly and in jerks from the wounded 
jiart. They divide to be distributed 
to parts from the trunk, like the bran¬ 
ches of a tree from the body ; so that, on 
pres-ing together the sides of any trunk, 
the Ibiw of blood into the branches, be¬ 
yond the I’ompiVssed part, is prevented. 

The vessels whii h return the blood 
to the lieait, are named veins. In these, 
tlie blood receives but little of the iiii- 
pelbngforcp of the heart, and. therefore, 
it moves imieh more slowly than in the 
arteiic'; and, of consequence, wounds of 
the veins aie not of much importance ; 
a small degree of resistance hy a finger, 
or some Wded linen, applied to the 
wounded part, will geiierally stop the 
bleeding. 

Hence, if a bandage, or ligature, be 
made * suffieiently light around any 
limb, the ll ow of blood into all the 
parts below nnist be prevented. But 
to render tlnsceitam, the pressuic must 
be very great'in the whole em umfe- 
rence of the limb; and in soiee eases, 
from the situation of the arteries her ween 
hones, the eflect cannot be obtamed. 
To [lerform tins process successfuliy, in 
cases of wounds and operatioifti, and at 
the same time to prevent the conse¬ 
quences of an exceedingly strong gene- 
,ral pressure, surgeons have fixed on 
cciiain parts of the trunks of arteries 
before their ramifications, for the ap¬ 
plication of a pad, orCoMPBESS. 

The pulse is the heating or distend¬ 
ing of an artery from blood propelled 
into it by the heart. The spaces of 
time between the pulsations are periods 
when the heart itself is filling with 
hloofl letnrned to it by the veins. Now, 
it is evident, that there can Ije no pul¬ 
sation when the flow of blood and pul- 
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sation of orlery are prevented. 
Where then the pulse can be conve¬ 
niently felt, as at the wiist, the 
ceasniir of it, from a pressure beiy^ 
inade upon the trunk alktvc, will prove 
that the pressure is iiilde eftectually. 
To illustrate this, let a friend feel the 
pulse III your wrist j then apply two or 
three (ingers in the/it/Zc p /7 imnied'/atcli/ 
below the collar bone, clone to the shoul¬ 
der. Press strongly and tite pulse will 
cease, because the artery winch supplies 
the upper extiemity passes under the 
collar bone, over the first and second 
ribs alon^ this part, and will now be 
pressed against one of these libs. Re- 
iiiovc the {in^eisand a!|uin apply them, 
and the pulse will be lound to alternate 
wilii the pii'Ssiire. 

kMippose then a wound to be received, 
an aiiery of considciablc size to be cut 
or torn, and a I'opioiis bleeding in con- 
seijiiencc to happen in any part of the 
arm, below the place just described ; 
it IS manifist tliat by ninking a pres- 
buiew'ith the fingers, in ihejinanner de¬ 
scribed, or assisted by a pad between 
the fingers and the part, the bleeding 
would instantly cease. , 

The arteries of the upper extrejiaities, 
or arms, proceed from tlie*trniik after 
this manner: the trunk passes into the 
arm-pit, deepli/ situated, it then proceeds 
along the side of the ante, next the body, 
obliquely towards the fore-part of the el¬ 
bow-joint, or bend, and here divides into 
thiee branches. In tins course to its 
division, it lies near the bone, and may, 
therefor4", be successfully compressed. 

The distribution of the vessels of the 
lower extremities is in this way : the 
artery passes the cavity of the belly to 
the groin, where, in thin persons, the pul¬ 
sation of it may be felt. At this place, 
in case of wound, and effusion of blood, 
very high in the thigh, effectual com- 
pressiou may be made by some lingers 
pressed very strongly in the manner de¬ 
scribed for comfiression below the collar¬ 
bone, although a strong pad, or other 
firm body, interposed between the fin¬ 
gers and the parts will be better. From 
tbe groin, the artery proceeds in an ob¬ 
lique direction downwards, and in- 
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wards, and at about the middle of the 
inside of the thigh, it lies close to the 
bone. TZhis is the most favourable 
part fur making a pressure upon it, 
because of tlie icsistanceof the thigh¬ 
bone beliiud. And when there are 
opportunities of choice, as in cases of 
wounds or operations hcloiv this part, 
tins IS the place which surgeons fix on 
for the application of tlie compressing 
body ; it therefore deserves p-irticuiur 
attention. * 

The course of the vessel is then 
downxeards and backwards to the ham ; 
mtlie hollow of ivh/ih, against the lower 
flat end of the thigh-bone, compres¬ 
sion may agfiin be veis siiccessfullv 
made, m ail ea^es of wounds or opera* 
stions below the knee-joint. lint beyond 
tins pait, eompy^ssioii miisi not be de¬ 
pended on ; for immediately below the 
joint, ti’ii' artery divides like that of the 
upper • extremity into three vessels, 
which arc situated lietweeu tlie bones of 
the leg. 

Now, suppose a wound to have hap¬ 
pened by a pen-kiiire, or other 1 iiiiig, in 
the tliigli leu, oi aim, and a large arte¬ 
ry being puuetnied, a violent lileediwg 
should ensue, ^ on liaie no tourniquet, 
but you eleaiiy undeistaud what has 
been tafight on ifiis subject.—How 
would you act ?—Undoubtedly, you 
would instantly pull off your gaiter qr 
take the lirsl piecif of string or cord you 
could find, toll up your liaiidkerchief 
haidly, and lay it on ihe trusik of the ar¬ 
tery above tlie wounded part ; pass the 
garter or eord.over the handkerchief 
round the limb: tic a knot leaving a 
proper space j and fiicii twist the liga- 
tur^: by a piece of stick oi cane, or any 
other lisfu body wbich you could pro¬ 
cure. 

• , It sometimes Jiappens that, after 
bleeding in the arm liy the regular sur¬ 
geon, the blood will continue to flow, 
III sucli qccidents, the simple principle, 
with which the mind should be fully 
possessed is, that the bfood must ceiise 
*to flow if the oiifice be closed. To ac¬ 
complish this, let the thumb be slid on 
to the orifice so as to bring its sides to¬ 
gether, and to press it with u moderate 
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force. The flow of blood will now be 
stopped ; a little bolster of linen, folded 
by some by-stander, most be* carefully 
introduced between tlie orifice and the 
thumb ; over this must be placed ano¬ 
ther compress, of sufficient thickness to 
fill up the hollow of the bend of the 
arm, confining the whole with a rib¬ 
band or tape, passed over tlv* compress, 
and above and below the elbow, in the 
form of a figure of eight, finishing with 
a knot over the compress. 

The preceding directions are, of 
course, applicable to the prevention of 
tie great effusion of blood fiom innu¬ 
merable kinds of wounds j the danger, 
however, under sncli circumstances, 
depends also on the part which is injur¬ 
ed, am! on the constitution of the pa¬ 
tient. If the heart, any of the huge in¬ 
ternal blood-vessels, the spinal marrow, 
or the brain be wounded ; or wnen any 
large myvcs, ligaments, or tendons ate 
mateiially injured, the (finger is al¬ 
ways imminent, and a skilful surgeon 
should, hy all me.iiis, he consuMed ; 
ind«;ed, the safest course is idwa5s to 
obtain the b(*st medical attendance. 
We have mentio»ied, under our article 
blood letting, our opinion of this ope¬ 
ration, and by whom it ought to be 
performed; and, doubtless, in wounds 
and bruises, from accidents, when the 
effusion of blood is not great, the ab¬ 
straction of a few ounces of this fluid 
maybe very useful,to guard against any 
inflannnutiun ; or if this should not be 
adopted, a dose of optMiing medicine, 
•inch as Kpsoin, or Glaiibcr’s wilts, will 
be generally neecssaiy, unless liie great 
loss of blood, and weakness of the 
patient, slionld lorhicl. 

The applications to wonm's must 
depend, in some degree, n|iun their na¬ 
ture. Tn simple«wounds from ke-n 
'instruments, in general, notiiiiig more 
is necessary, than a iiioderat** [)ies‘-nre, 
or bandage of dry Imt or eaheo, upon 
the part, as metdioned under rut o f the 
finger^ taking care, of course, in eover^ 
ing it froni vthe external air, that no 
extraneous bodies remain in it : for it 
•ometimes liappens, that such liodies 
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however fmftll, prevent their’ healing. 
If a considerable laceration of flesh 
should occur, it will be sometimes ne- 
eS^.sary to sew it up, but this is most 
ufipropriately d^ne by the surgeon ; or 
gold beater’s skin, or common sticking 
plaster, instead of lint, may be sorae- 
limes advantageously applied. When 
the bleeding does not readily cease by 
moderate pressure of lint, it niay be 
dipped in the compound tincture of 
benjamin, or dusting the part with 
fine flour, or gum Arabic in fine pow¬ 
der, may, perhaps, answer as well. 

It IS scarcely necessary to observe 
that all foreign bodies, such as iron, 
lead, splinters (tT wood, glass, &c. &c. 
should, if pr S'ible, be speedily removed 
<»r ex 11 acted from wounded parts ; but 
if this cannot be done, the part may he 
exposed to the steam of hot water, or 
an emollient ponltne should be applied, 
in order to induce, early suppuration, 
find, of course, an ejection of the of¬ 
fending l>ody ; or it may lx?, and often 

should be,oextracted at once by the 

* 

skilful surgeon. 

It IS a mistake tn suppose that oint¬ 
ments are at aid necessary to be applied 
to rectot wounds; in general in the.se, 
if the air be excdiided, nature will ef¬ 
fectuate the •Mire lirst liy being left 
alone. But if swelling, or other unto¬ 
ward symptoms come on, the bandages 
must be loosened ; and should all iii- 
fliiminatory symptoms have subsided, 
ai'd the wound shew no disposition to 
heal, it must then he treated as an ul¬ 
cer, and perha[is yellow hasiln on, tar 
oiiiiinent, with or without calomel, or 
red precipitate, aerordiiig to circum- 
stiiiiees, may fm necessary. And sonie- 
tiines, wheie there is considerable swell¬ 
ing and pain, a bread and milk poul¬ 
tice, or eren the more powerful ponl- 
tic>', meiilioned under nances*, may be 
necessary. 

The diet, in all serious accidents of 
this kind, should he wholly of the vege¬ 
table kind for some days, till all danger 
Ironi any inflammatory diathesis has 
snhsidf^d. Gruel, barley water, ptmada, 
and acidulous drinks, should form the 
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chief aliment, Animal foml, or broths 
made from it, should be totally prohi¬ 
bited. ^ 

Tn gun-shot wounds, whatever is of,« 
hot or spirituous naturA, is extremely 
injurious on these occasions, and what 
no wounded part can in any degree bear. 
The wound may be dressed with pled¬ 
gets of any emollient ointment 5 the 
whole being covered with a common 
poultice j or, in some cases, preparations 
of lead may be used. An opiate may 
also be necessary j and the part affected 
being placed in the easiest and most 
convenient posture, the patient should 
be laid to rest. The formation of mat¬ 
ter in every contused wound, is an ob¬ 
ject of the first importance : for, fill this 
takes place, there is every reason to sus¬ 
pect that gangrene may happen. To 
hasten suppuration, the warm poultices 
should be frequently renewed, and they 
should be continued till the tension and 
swelling arc removed ; and till the sore 
has acquired a red, healthy, granulated 
appearance, when it is to treated as 
u common ulcer. 

Persons wounded by gunpowder, es¬ 
pecially inthe face, sboyid not attempt 
to extract such jiarticles of the^mwder 
as have penetrated through the skin ; 
because they are apt to break and sink 
deeper into the muscular fibres; the 
best application is Goulard water; (see 
Lead,) or a liniment composed of lin. 
seed oil and lime water. See Burns. 

In the treatment of all wounds, re st 
and an easy posture of the wounded 
part, are absolutely necessary'. And 
where there is considerable prostration 
of strength, notwithstanding what we 
have said above, animal food and other 
stimulants will also be necessary. 

For the treatment of wounds winch 
are become gangrenous, see Gangrxne, 
andMoRTincATioN. 

As a conclusion on the subject of 
wounds from accidents, we add the fol¬ 
lowing observations. They are indeed 
equally appropriate to our articles 
Bruises and Fractures, but they are cer¬ 
tainly not less so here. 

If iu consequence of a fall from some 
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high place, or by any other accident, a, 
considerable degree of injury apjiears, 
to have bean received, the sufferer being* 
unable, in consequence of the depriva¬ 
tion of fiis senses, to point out the in¬ 
jured fiart, some consideration and at¬ 
tention is necessary, before any attempts 
are made even to raise him from the 
ground. Sjiould the fractuie of one of 
the bones, either of the upper or lower 
Atremity, have happened, and not be 
suspected by the assislafits, their exer¬ 
tions to raise him, and to [ilace him on 
his feet, might force the fractured ends 
ofkthe bone through the soft parts, and 
convert a mere simple fracture into a 
very dangerous and eouiponnd one. 
The limbs, therefore, with a view lo 
this circumstance, should I e eatefully 
examined ; buUeven if they appear to 
have suffered no material injury, jet 
the patient should not be precipitately 
raised,*until something be provii'ed on 
which he may be placed. As ft will be 
fair to eonelude, from the deprivation 
of lijs senses, that the brain may have 
sustained some injury, great caie‘ tiouid 
lie taken, that whilst lie l^ eoiiveviflg lo 
his aparliiieiit, and whilst lying on the 
bed, the head be kf’pt uioderately raised; 
and on no account whatever should any 
spirituous drinks be given him. 

Should a leg or thigh be biukeii, the 
aid and diretftions of a surgeon should, 
if possible, be obtained, for bis removal ; 
but if this (aunot be the ease, the fol¬ 
lowing rules should be obs»*)ve*!. First, 
if anv blood vessel be weumled, and a 
considerable ejViision of blood has taken 
place, tins must, if possiljlc, l)e further 
[ireventetl by some of tlic means meii- 
tioied above ; and llist he he not stint'd 
until piopir \elh(le is piocurtd, «m 
which he can be placet!. I’lus,if nothing 
' more proper can bt^tiad, may be a door, 
a shutter, or two or three planks well se¬ 
cured together. Yo pl.ne him on this.^ 
two persiyis may raise him by meaps pi 
a sheet slid under Insiiips, whilst one 
^or two raise him by llie shoulders; oue 
person raising tlie sound^ leg, aud one, 
the most intelligent of Ins friends, cap- 
ducting the fractured limb ; in tWQviug 
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which, ffreat mt rauit be taken that 
the divided piecea of the bone be kept 
af'Siach ns posiible in the fjine line, 
lest-the*fractured ends pierce throufj;h 
the soft parts. If a pdlow can be ob« 
tained^ the broken limb should be pla* 
ced on it} and, if it appear to be prefer¬ 
able, previous also to his being raised. 
When placed on the litter,^ he should 
be a little inclined to the same side of 
tboinjuied limb, which,if circumstancei 
will admit, should also be luid on the 
side, and with the knee a little bent. 
The best mode of conveyance i.s, un¬ 
doubtedly, by two or four men in ths 
manner in which u sedan chair is carried. 
A mattress, or boards, if a mattress can¬ 
not be hud, should i)e laid under the 
bed upon which the patient is placed. 

If the arm be hrokwi between the 
elbow and the wrist, tin* arm should be 
^ bent at the elbow, raising: the palm of 
the hand to the hi east, with the angers 
moderately bent j the thumb being 
above, and the little tinger below, in 
this state it may be retained by a tiling 
or handkerchief, supporting it from the 
elbow to the fingers* ends. 

When the arm is fractured between 
%h« wrist and the shoulder, the fore arm 
may be plaa kl in the same position as 
already described; but the siing, in¬ 
stead of supporting the whole length of 
the arm, should only support tiie hand, 
which should be riiia?d higher than in 
the former case, the el bow being allowed 
to sink ; itc motion, however, being 
prevented, by a handkeichief passed 
moderately tight roniul the trunk, in¬ 
cluding the fractured arm. 

WOUNDS of Horses, and other 
Animals, recjuiiv, in gener.d, thesvine 
treatment us those of the human >vnhject. 
They may, however, be divided into 
the simple incised „woui)d, made by, a 
clean cutting iustrument; the lar-i rated 
alwd braised wound 5 and the punctured 
tvotmdi . 

* 'Blfb^ea wbniul is dressed it should be 
cateftilly oleaiwsd ; oud if made with a 
tlMlit.flitting,instrument, without any 
Ittcctuliion braising, the divided parts, 
irtiMeMary, should be brought together 
•nd by tewing •, or, sometimes, 
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sticking platter may knsager tk« stkie' 
purpose; particularly where the aitu!- 
ation of the part admits the application 
of,,a bandage. 

In extensive v^puiids, where fever and 
iudammation threaten, bleeding and 
purgatives are necessary ; and the only 
apidicatioti to the wound, under such 
circumstances, should be an anodyne 
fomentation. Stimulating fluids, such 
as a solution of white or blue vitriol, or 
diluted spirit, will sometimes be neces¬ 
sary, to increase the disposition of a 
wound for healing ; but stuffing tents 
into the wounds of horses is a bad prac¬ 
tice, and scarcely at any time to be 
conimemled. {n very deep wounds, 
sewing them up is not so useful as a 
bandage. W'beii the bone is injuied, 
tile cuie of wounds is often tedious ; 
and it is of little use to heal the surface 
whilst the injury beneath renaains. 

Wounds of the joints are the most 
serious. It inuy he known when a joint 
has been opened, by the synovia or joint 
oil flowing tVom the wound, it being a 
yetiowisb, transparent, slippery fluid. 
The actual cautery is the best remedy, 
and should lie, applied thus: the in¬ 
strument most proper for the purpose 
is made of iron, two feet in length, 
rounded at the extremity, about the 
size of a small button, and with a wooden 
handle. The lemperature of the iron 
should be moderately red ; it being not 
so hot, or much hotter, will be equally 
improper ; it is often necessary to apply 
the cautery two or three, or more times ; 
the application of the cautery sltould be 
cuntined to external soft parts, avoiding 
the ligaments of the joints. Various 
Ollier vvounds of the chest and abdomen 
yield to the actual cautery ; and so also 
does what is termed a bad neck from 
bleeding. 

• Wounds of arteries may be some¬ 
times stopped by pressure; but, at 
other times, it is necessary to enlarge 
the wound, so ns to get at the bleeding 
vessel, which should betted both above 
and below the wound with stitn^ pack¬ 
thread. In stopping the flow td' blood 
from veins, the actual cautery is bften 
the most eflectual remedy. 
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‘ Ift troiiindji of horses indisposed to 
teat, green basiliconis often a very ose- 
tul ointment. See Fistula, Over¬ 
beach, Pricking, &c. &c. 

WOUND-WORT,\ or Stachys, a 
genus of plants, consibiing of twenty- 
six species, scattered over the globe j 
fouf common to our own country ; 1;he8e 
are the following : the sylvtUica, or 
Hedge nettle ; y\\tpahtstris, or Clown’s 
All-heal j the germunica, or Base-hore- 
hound ; and the arvensis^ Corn-stacli}8, 
Petty iron-wort, or All-heal ; but none 
of them is deserving particular notice. 

WRASSE, or Labrus, a genus of 
tislies conipreheiuling seventy-two spe¬ 
cies, inhabiting different parts of tlie 
globe; they may be subdivided into,— 
tail forked,—tail entire,—the last com¬ 
prehending by fat the greater number: 
the chief species are the following. 

Tlie Ttnca, or Old wife, has the up¬ 
per jaw turned up ; tail rounded ; 
mouth able to be drawn in or protruded; 
grows te five pounds weight; varies 
much ill its colour, sometin^^s dirty red, 
sometimes beautifully striped ; feeds on 
shell fishes; inhabits deep waters on 
the British coasts. • 

The Balian, or Ballan wrasse, ^as the 
body yellow, spotted with ftiange; size 
of the last; found, during suiuiuer, in 
great shoals at Scarborough. Tlie (Jornu- 
biensis, or Gold tinny, fs about a palm 
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long I inhabits the Comiah cotft. 

Comberf gr Comber, haa the back, finiU 
aud tail rtd ; belly yellow ; body sleor 
der, small; inhabits the coasts of Cont;* 
wall. The Coyaus, or Cook, has the 
body purple, and dark blue; small ift 
size ; found on the Cornish coast. 
ffr/iith. See Periwinkle. 
fFreck. See Shipwreck. 
fVrni. See Warbler. 

• fl’iist. See Anatjumy, and Hand. 

IFritmg. See Book* Ink, Paper, 
and Lithography. 

WRY-NECK, or Yunx, a genua of 
birds, consisting of one species only, the 
lorrjuilla, having a smooth, pointed, a 
bttie iiicurverr, weak bill; feet climb¬ 
ers ; colour grey, varied with brown 
and blackish ; belly reddish white, with 
blackish spots ;«tail feathers waved with 
black spots, streaks, aud bars; eggs 
from eight to ten, and as white as ivory 
size of a lark ; plumage, a mixture of 
grey, black, aud lawny ; food and man- 
ners similar to the woodpecker; they 
arriv^ in this country lu May j from tluB 
awkward coutorsive motions of the head 
and neck, it has obtained its English 
name; they quit this country in Sep¬ 
tember, about which time they grow 
very fat, and are theu cst emed a deli<» 
cucy ; it has been sometimes called an 
ortolan, from its resemblance to that 
delicate birilf 
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Yak. See Ox. alternate leaves ; i* is a creeping pUnt^ 

Yacoti. See Penelope. its stalks trailing on the ground to »' 

YAM, or Dioscoreuj a genus of considerable distance, end putting put 
plants consisting of fifteen species, all root^ from tlie joints, fiy which it be? 
Indian plants; the following is the only ‘comes very considerably multiplied f 
one deserving particular notice : the roots are used as an esculent, i^ 

The Satkot or Common yam, has a both the Indies ; and are the con>uioa 
round wingless stem, aud liearUshaped food ol Uie slaves in ilieWest ludjeL 
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The plaut is propitgated exactly as po« 
tatoes are {>ropagatM in this country ; 
By cutting the root in pieces, ^nd pre¬ 
serving tan eye in each piece. 

The common number of roots to each 
p!ant is from three to four. The com¬ 
mon weight of each root is two or three 
pounds; although they have been oc¬ 
casionally obtained weighing' upwards 
of twenty. There is great variety in 
the colour, size^ r\nd shape of yams; 
they are generally blue or brown, round 
or oblong ; the inside partakes of the 
consistency of red beet; but it is white, 
and in mealiness resembles the potato^. 
If kept from moisture th(j roots may be 
preserved for years. They are esteemed 
wheu dressed, and are considered, iiutri- 
cious, and easy of digestion. Their 
taste somewhat like the potutoe, but 
more luscious. They are also ground 
into flour, and made into bri^ad and 
puddingy. When they are to be kept 
for some time they arc exposed to the 
SUB, and when sufficiently withered they 
are put into dry sand, in casks,, and 
placed in a dry room. 

In tJuis country the yam can only be 
cultivated in a hot-house. 

YARD, a measure well known in 
this country, consisting of ibiee feet, 
or thirty-six inches. 

YARROW, MiLFoir,, or Achillea, 
a genus of plants comprelrending foity- 
tiveapecies, natives clfletly of the soutli- 
ero parts of Europe ; they may lie ar¬ 
ranged into,—undivided leaves,—with 
pinnutifid leaves,—’With pinnate leuve*«, 
and flat leaflets,—with ’pnniute leaves, 
the outermost leaflets confluent,—with 
leaves doubly pinnutilid. 'Y\\e ptarmica, 
or Sneeze-wort, and ihe miUi/oliittX', or 
Comniou Yarrow, are those jiiCVt com- 
inouly found in our own country ; the 
former in our grcves, the latter cu 
wastes and eominons They were for¬ 
merly in the uutenu niedica, but are of 
no importiiuce. 

YAW’S, or Framlxjeda, an eruptive 
and contagious disease, prevalent in 
hot climates. But neither its cause nor 
its cure seems well understood in this 
country : it is by some persons consi¬ 
dered. similar to syphilis. 
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Year. See Calendar.. 

Yeast. See Barm and Brewinc, 

YELLOW, one of the seven primi¬ 
tive colours. The chief yellows used 
in painting are ^patent yellow, Dntcli 
pink, yellow dchte, turbilh mineral, 
chrorrie yellow, &c. ; in dyeing, weld, 
quercitron bark, realgar, &c. &c. For 
most of these see our articles Colour- 
making and Deying; or each article 
in the order of the alphabet. 

King's Yellow is made thus: mix 20 
parts of pulverized arsenic with one 
part of flowers of sulphur; let them be 
sublimed in a proper vessel in a sand 
heat. The colour will be found in the 
upper part of the gla‘>s, whence it must 
he caiefully removed, and levigated till 
it become a tine powdt-r. This pigment 
may be also obtained by snbhining or- 
piineiit in a siiuibir inunner ; and may 
be rendered a deeper or lighter colour 
by increasing or liiminiKhing the propor¬ 
tion of snlphur. 

Naples Yellow is jvrepared by leviga¬ 
ting, upon “ «lry stone, twelve ounce-, 
of white-lead, three ontices of antimo¬ 
ny, one ounce of alum, and a similar 
quantity of sh! ainmoniae. These in- 
grediertts imiht now be exposed in an 
open crucible to a moderate heat, for 
some hours ; after which the fire should 
be increased for a short time ; the mix¬ 
ture must then' continue for three hours 
in a heal sufficient to keep the crucible 
red hot, v^lu-n it will hecoiue a beautiful 
yellow colour; it may be made of a 
brigliter golden shade by ivicieasing the 
proportions of antiniony and -Sal am¬ 
moniac, 

YKLLOW-FEVER, or Typhus 
rum Jiavediue cutis, is one of the most 
fatal diseases to which the inhabitants 
of warm climates are subject, and is 
(he same with that called the black vo¬ 
mit in some of the warm parts of Ame¬ 
rica. 

This complaint most commonly seiz¬ 
es the patient at first with a faintness, 
then with a sickness at th.e stomach, 
accorapauied mostly with giddincs-v of 
the hee.d ; soon after witli a slight chiU 
Imcss and horror, very rarely with u 
I igoy, winch is soon followed by a rio- 
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lent heat and Jiigh ferer, attended with 
acute pain in the head and back. A 
Hushing in the face, with an inflaraed. 
redness, and a burning beat in the eyeaT 
and great anxiety and egression about 
the prsecordia, are distinguishing cha* 
ructenstics of the disease; especially 
when attended with sickness, violent 
retchings, and yellow bilious vomitings. 
The pulse is generally very quick, soft, 
and oppressed, and the resf>iiation 
quick, full, and sometimes difficult; 
the skin very hot, and hometimes dry, 
although more frequently moist. As 
the disease proceeds, the symptoms are 
all aggravated, and about the third day 
the external parts of tliC body become 
more or less yellow ; and, indeed, from 
the first appearance of the j el lowness, 
the patient may be considered in the 
last stage of the disease, ivhich, unless 
effectual means have been taken for its 
cure, ill a few days from its comnu*n< e- 
iiient, cuts off' the |)utient iii a slate of 
extreme putrescence. 

This fever chieHy attacks Europeans, 
especially those who have lately arrived 
in warm climates. And although it has 
been supposed that it cs contagious, 
there seems to be ground for believing 
that it originates from other causes. 

In the cm I* of this complaint, the 
best medical advice should, of course, 
at once be had ; but it may be useful to 
know tliat early bleeding is considered 
one of tlie chief remedies; that the vo¬ 
mitings may be encouraged by laige 
draughts of warm water, not emetics ; 
after the»evacHatiou of the coiilenls of 
the stomach by these means, a gram, or a 
grain and a half of crude opium may 
be given, to allav ttie irritation ; after, 
taking which nothing should be taken 
into the stomach for at least two hours : 
by these means the vomitings will be 
much abated. Cooling acidulous drinlA 
may then be taken ; if no evacuation 
from the bowels take place soon after 
these menus liave been adopted, a pur¬ 
ging clyster must be administered. See 
Ci-YSTXR. Afterwards warm stimu¬ 
lants, such as infusion of the vi^ginian 
•nake-root, made by pouring eight 
ounces of boiling water on two drachms. 
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of the brnised root; letting it remftifi 
for an hour, [loaring off six onneesy 
which mmff be mixed with four ounces* 
of Madeira wine. Of this two of three 
spoonfuls must be given every two tor 
three hours. 

Blit a more energetic and effectual 
pmctice WHS adopted by the late Dr. 
Rush, of Piuladelphia He orders teii 
grains of calomel, and fifteen grains of 
jalap-root in powder, 4 :o,be given in the 
first instance, and repeated every six 
hours, till four or five large evacuations 
from the bowels are procured ; and this 
method must be adopted as soon as the 
patient is attaej^ed by the disorder, whe¬ 
ther by night or by day. The patient 
should drink plentifully of waier-gruel 
or barley water, to assist the op€;ration of 
the physic. After the bowels are /Ao- 
roM.j«-A/y cleared, if the pulse be full, or 
/(?w.tff,eij^u or ten ouiacesof blood should 
be taken from the arm, and inoi^p, if the 
tension or fulness should continue. 
Balm tea, toast and water, weak charao** 
tnile .tea, or barley-water should be 
drunk during this stage of the disorder; 
and the bowels should be kept constant¬ 
ly open, either by ano^icr dose of the 
powder,—by small doses of cTeam of 
tartar,—qr cooling salts, or by opening' 
clysters ; but if the pulse should be-- 
come weak and low after the bowels are 
cleansed, ini*i]sions of chauioiiiiie or 
snake-root, dilute'sulphuric acid, and 
laudanum; also wine and water, or wnie, 
or even porter may be giveiT; and also 
the Femvian bark in the intennission 
of the fever, Jilisters may be also ap¬ 
plied to tlie sides, neck, or head ; and 
the lower limbs may be wrapped up in 
flanftels wetted i.i hot vinegar, or water. 
The fooff should consist of gruel, srtgo, 
panada, tapioca, tea, coffee, weak cho- 
* date, wine whey, fliicken brotli, and 
the white meats, avcorcling to circum¬ 
stances. The fi nits of the season mayW" 
l>e also eate'.i w iih atlvantat'e. Frush air. 
should be admitted intdithc room mull 
yase.s, and vool air when the [lolse is fuU 
and tense. See Contawon and 'i'Y- 
PHUS. 

Yellow Cum. Sec Yellow R«sifN- 

llEB. 
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' Y*llow^Hammtf, See Snow Bon- 

VINO. 

■ Yellouh’Ratile. See Rattle Grass. 

YELLOW RESIN-TREE, or.Ya«. 
tkorrhoea, a genus, in botany, consisting 
of one species, the IlastUig, a nutive of 
Australasia, or New South Wales. It 
affords a yellow gum, under which name 
the gum or resiu is known iii^ counnerce. 
This gum is friable, easily separable into 
scales by the nail^, has a shining, comf-* 
pact fracture, is yellow, and has u plea¬ 
sant balsamic smell like po[)lar buds. 
It becomes electric by friction ; and its 
powder stains the paper in which itiis 
kept of a deep indelible yellow ; it dis¬ 
solves almost wholly in spirit of wine, 
but is neither soluble nor diffusible in 
water j it is esteemed useful in dysen¬ 
tery ; and is employed<.to unite the lips 
of wounds, however large or dangerous; 
it is also used to compose a certieiit. lt.s 
propertip and uiedicmal powers requite, 
however, further confirmation. 

YELLOWS, or Jaundict, in 
Horses, a disease which is kiiowq by a 
yelipwiiess, approaching sometimes to 
an orange colour, of the membrane 
which lines the eye-lids, and the inner 
parts of the lips and mouth. There is 
generally a quick pulse, great languor 
iu the uuiiiiul’s appearance, want of ap¬ 
petite, and considerable weakness 3 tiie 
urine is high coloured, and the dung 
geoerally in smuM kuubs, and of a sli¬ 
my appearance. Notwithstanding the 
animars weakness he should be bled 
freely ; a laxative clyster is then to be 
thrown up, and a dose ^f laxative iiie- 
dieiiie given. By this treatment he is 
enerally much relieved ; and is gra- 
ually restored to l^eahh by alter live 
grooming, a liglit iiutricions diet, such 
as oatmeal, malt-mushes, &c.; m snin- 
mer green food is jvoper. In some caves 
it is necessary to bleed a second time 5 
..-,and if the dung coutiuue hard the laxa- 
bail may be repeated. The follow¬ 
ing ball may also assist in his recovery : 
Take of sulphate of iron, carbonate pf 
potash, and cascarilla bark, of each two 
of caraway seeds half an 
iMinite ; ^rup.slilfipient to form a ball. 
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YELLOWS, in Cattle, b disease 
known by the whole body assuming a 
yellow cast 3 a general tremor is also 
tij[>served every morning over the ani¬ 
mal, particulasiy in the hinder legs, 
loins, and thigns 3 the nose is dry ; the 
dew-iaps, shouideis, and loins swell; 
in cows the udder is also tumified, and 
produces little milk, which has also a 
yellowish tinge; the fore-teeth also be¬ 
come loose. 

In this compluint, as in the yellows 
of horses, cleansing the stomach and 
bowels is, doubtless, the chief remedy. 
For this purpose purging balls and 
laxative clysters should be given. After 
tliese have open-ited, provided the ani¬ 
mal is not feverish, when he must be 
bled, warm srimnlahng medicines, such 
as caveiine peppei, grains of [laradise, 
ginger, and otlnr coiflial medicines, 
may be given in rnnderute doses of 
strong beer, or good ale. Bleeding, us 
in the case of the yellows of horses, may 
sometimes he of seivice 1 the first at¬ 
tack of tlit^ com[)laint; but in general 
it will be best teitioved without that 
operation, in applviug these directions 
some discietioM will be necessary. Our 
readeijvi must not surrender their reason¬ 
ing faculties when they take up our 
book. 

VEW, or Tax'us, a genus of plants, 
consisting of five species, of which the 
only one cultivated in Euiope is the 
baccata, found wild in our own coun¬ 
try. It is a very ornamental tree when 
suffered to assume its natural growth, 
and not ridicniousiy cut into grotesque 
tigiiies and shapes, under the silly no¬ 
tion of improving its appearance. It 
often grows to a large size, 5 some are 
found in this country many feet in dia¬ 
meter, and many hundred years old. 
The wood is hard, smooth, and beau¬ 
tifully veined 3 it admits of u fine po¬ 
lish, and is almost incorruptible; hence 
it is advantageously used by cabinet 
makers, turners, &r.; for c(^s for mjll- 
wheels, axle-trees, flood-gates, &c. Tbe 
pulpy matter of the small red berries 
of this tree is often eaten, although 
wlien the stones are swallowed they are 
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sometimes said to be injurious. The 
(eaves of the yew are generalIjf reputed 
to be poisonous, but this is doubtful. 

This tree is readily propagated 
sowing the seeds as sdbn as they are 
ripe, in autumn, in a shidy bed of un¬ 
dunged soil. After two years the plants 
may be transplanted. * 

Yoke, See Ox. 

Yolk. See Eog. 

Yorkshire Sunkla. See Butter 
Wort. 

YOUTH, or Adolescence, that 
happy period of life which commences 
from childhood, and continues as long 
as the body increases in dimensions, and 
terminates at full growUi. The period 
of youth is, however, very indefinite ; 
it usually jiicludes the age from twelve 
to twenty-one years, or more. During 
this important stage of existence the 
mind assumes its grand characteristics, 
and opinions are received which deter¬ 
mine, most frequently, the character and 
conduct of the future man. It is most 
usually soon after the c-omjiiencement 
of the period of youth that young per¬ 
sons are removed from school, under 
the impression that their education is 
completed ; but as we have seeoaunder 
our articles Education, Mind, and 
School, it i. in truth but just begun. 
We are particularly anxious to impress 
this upon the minds of dtr readers ; for 
it too often happens from an inatten¬ 
tion to tlie proper edueation of the mind 
after youth is removed from school, 
that many errors, both in conduct and 
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opinion, are irretrievably tSxedl tiimn 
the human character. Youth ought; 
most unquestionably, to be taught to 
canvass freely every subject which i« 
presented to them, not indeed for the 
purpose of cavil, but for the pursuit 
and acquisition of truth that in the 
performance of Duties of various 
kinds consists chiefly their happiness} 
—and that one of the chief of these h 
tt> be always actively pngaged iu some 
useful pursuit, either of* body or mind, 
or both : nothing is so injurious to the 
young mind as an indulgence in sloth. 
aYTTRlA, an earth discovered in 
1794, by Professor Gadolin, at Ytter- 
by, in Sweden.’ It has since been term¬ 
ed gadolinite. It is insipid, white, and 
without action on vegetable colours. It 
is insoluble in water, but very retentive 
of it; it is insoluble in pure alkalis, but 
readily «olubIe in carbonated alkalis. 
It forrfks salts which have a sweetish 
austere taste, and which have Seen but 
little examined. From indirect experi¬ 
ment^ it probably contains 25 per certt, 
of oxygen ; lienee it may be regarded 
as consisting of yttrium MO, oxygen 
7,5=Yttria. See Earths and Mb* 
tals. 

YUCCA, a genus of plants, com¬ 
prehending six species, shrubs of the 
West Indies and America, and all of 
them cultivafed; they are the gloriosut 
or Common Adaai’s needle j the Jila, 
mentosa. or I’hready Virginian j the 
aloefotia, or Aloe-leaved ; aHid the rfr»» 
conis, or Dragon-tree-leaved yucca. 
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ZAFFRE, an impure oxide of co¬ 
balt, of a blue colour, and much em¬ 
ployed for pain I mg pottery and (lorce- 
iain of a blue colour. The blue afforded 
by xaffre is the most solid and fjxed of 
aft the colours that can he employed in 
vitrification, it suffering no change. 
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from the most violent fire. See 

BALT. *, 

• Zebra. See Horse. 

Zebu. See Ox. • 

Z EDO ARY, or Zedoariat ih€ 
momum zedoaria of LinnUBQs* is 
root of a perennial plrnit, a iiathrC of the 
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.EMt Indiei, growing in Ceylon aiwJ 
Malabar; the leaves are palinated, 
ebroady lanceolate: the root tuberous, 
oblong, and about the thickuetw of the 
Huger ; it is yellowi!>h when broken, 
and appears, in colour and properties, 
•nearly allied to turmeric, of which it is, 
tnost probably, a species. As a medi¬ 
cine, it has been esteemed tonic and 
i^arminative ; but is of littieSniportance. 
i^TuBMEHIC. I 

ZEOLITE, a genus of argillaceous 
earths, consisting of several varieties. 
The principal are the radiated, or me- 
tiAype ; the nacreous, or st 'dbite j tj{je 
ejffiorescent, or laumonite, and the cuOic, 
or anaUime. They fuse and intuinesoe 
before the blow-pipe, and mostly form 
gelatinous solutions in acids. 

Mesotype, is solid, tihroiis, and shin¬ 
ing like mother of pearl; colour white, 
reddish, brownish, yellow, or ciAiereous ; 
specific gravity 2,0833 ; found i« Scot¬ 
land, vihious other parts of Europe, and 
the lavas of Iceland. StiUnte, is solid, 
shining, internally white, with often a 
shade of red. Found in Ostrugotti and 
icelaud. Radiated, or acicular zeolite, 
contains by analysis, silica 50,24 ; alu¬ 
mina 29,30 ; lime 9,46 ; water 10. 

ZEUS, or Doreb, a genus of fishes 
comprehending eight sfiecies, distin¬ 
guished by a compressed head, and a 
compr^^, thin, shining body. The 
following are the ch^f 

The Faber, or Common John Doree, 
lain uil itsii-parts of an equal thickness; 
the body in shape resembles a flounder, 
but it swims erect and not on the side ; 
the mouth is immoderately large, being, 
together with the head, bigger than tlie 
body ; is distinguished from every qther 
fish, by a round black spot on e8<^’h side, 
of about the size of a sixpence ; it is a 
foot and a half luitg ; the hideous ps- 
pect of this fish long banished it from 
.„oar tables, till Quin introduced it 
•nong the most delicate viands of the 
times. It is found on our own shores, 
the Mediterranean, and other coasts of 
Europe. 

The LunUfOpah, or King fish, has a 
.somewhat lunate tail; body beautifully 
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red, green, or purple, with oval wWte 
spots; fins scarlet; length three or four 
feet, depth two or more, and sometimes 
weighing one hundred and forty pounds; 
flesh, the taste pud appearance of beef; 
a rare fish, found occasionally on the 
British shores, the most splendid of ail 
the 'European fishes. 

The Insidiaior, inhabits the fresh 
waters of India, skin thin, silvery, with¬ 
out scales. 

The Callus has the tenth ray of 
the dorsal fin, and the second of the 
anal, longer than the body; length six 
inches ; body without scales, greenish 
silvery ; flesh very good ; inhabits the 
American and Jadian seas. 

ZINC, or Zincum, sometimes called 
Spelter, is a bluish-white metal, of a 
fiijruus, or scaly texture ; its specific 
ravity is 7 ; it is malleable at 300 ; 
ut very brittle when its temperature 
approaches that of fusion, which is about 
680. When rubbed between the fin¬ 
gers it emits a very perceptible odour, 
and has a peculiar taste. It is found 
in the state of oxide and of sulphuret. 

Calaminaris, Oxide of Zinc, or Cala¬ 
mine, IS found in various parts of Great 
Britain, New Spain, Poland, Silesia, 
Saxony, Austria, &c.; it is in colour 
greyish,..greenish, yellowish, reddish, or 
brownish ; fracture earthy, sometimes 
splintery, rarely conchuidal. 

Sulphuret of Zinc, Blende, or Black 
Jack, IS a brittle soft mineral, of difler- 
entshades of brown or black. Its pri¬ 
mitive form is the rhombuidal dodeca- 
edron. It usually contains paces of 
lead. It is an abundant mineral, and 
iuqiortant, as a source of the pute 
metal, which is obtained by roasting 
the ore, and afterwards exposing it to 
heat, ill proper distillatory vessels, 
mi.xed with charcoal. It is found in 
Vfiiiuus parts of Great Britain, Siberia, 
Norway, Sweden, Germany, Hungary, 
&c., it varies in shapes and mixtures. 

Zme may be obtained pure, by dis¬ 
solving the zinc of coinmeix*e in dilute 
sulphuric acid, and immersing a plate 
ofzinc for some hours in the solution ; 
which is then filtered, decomposed by 
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subcarbouate of potash, 'and the pre* 
cipitate iguited with charcoal in an iron 
or earthen retort. 

The uses of zinc in the arts are 
rious and great. With! copper it fordis 
brass; and in ocher pl-upurtions witli 
copper, it fonns pinchbeck, prince’s 
metal, &c. ; and wlien mixed witlt lead 
it forms the compound metal called 
tuteaag. See Brass, Copper, and 
Galvanism. 

If melted zinc be exposed to intense 
heat, it becomes oxidated, the oxide is 
volatilized by the current of the flame, 
and when condensed, it appears in 
the form of little white flakes, which 
Were formerly called Jiowers of zinc. 
Tuttyisan impure oxide of zinc, see 
Tutty ; so also is the common cala¬ 
mine of the shops. 

This metal is easily soluble in the 
acids ; the solutions are all violent 
emetics, and, of course, in large doses, 
poisonous. 

The most common of the salts of 
zinc IS sulphate of zinc, white vitriol, or 
white copperas, as it is sonfetimes erro¬ 
neously called. It is prepared in Ger¬ 
many, by roasting blende, and then 
exposing it to the air. It is also, wre be¬ 
lieve, at ilie present time»occa8ionally 
prepared in this country. The.sulpimte 
of zinc, or white vitriol, found in com¬ 
merce, generally contuiiks a small por¬ 
tion of iron ami sometimes lead ; it is 
used in this state largely as a drying 
ingredient by painters, but for medici- 
uai use it should be made thus : 

Sulphpte of Zinc. Take of zinc bro¬ 
ken into small pieces, three ounces ; 
sulphuric acid live ounces ; water four 
pints; mix them in a glass vessel, and 
tiie effervescence being over, filter thfi 
solution through paper ; then boil it 
until a pellicle begins to form on the 
surface, and set it aside to crysti^J- 
lize. 

Sulphate of zinc is tonic and astrin¬ 
gent ; and in la ge doses emetic. As a 
tonic, it is lessluating than sulphate of 
iron, and hence is preferable in pulmo¬ 
nary consumption^ and some other dis¬ 
eases,; it 18 also useful in dy#i;>ep.da, 
fluoralbus, hooping-cough, St. Vitus’s 
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dance, and epilepsy ; it is combined Jo 
tliese latter diseases with myrrh, bitter 
extracts, ^ pium, fox-glove, fee. asccordt 
iug to circuaistances. As an eipetic* it 
operates ulniust instantaneously, and is 
often Usefully employed where quick 
vomiting is requir^. As an external 
application, this salt in the proportion 
of one grain and a half dissolved in one 
fliiidounci^of rose-water is a useful ap¬ 
plication loophthalmia, after the.infiani- 
matury action has subsided ; it is also 
a good injection in gonorrhoea, and a 
lotion in some other superficial appa- 
r|;nt inflammations. In double the 
strength, this solution is the best appli¬ 
cation to scrofulous tumours, after they 
have suppurated, and the abscess has 
been discharged. 

The dose to ^produce vomiting is from 
ten grains to half a drachm, *8nd as a 
tonic, f/om one grain to two may be 
given twice a day. * 

The oxide of zinc tonic anti- 
spasmudic, and has been given in St. 
Vitus’s dance, epilepsy, and some other 
spasfnodic diseases, with advantage; 
the dose may be from one grain tR si*, 
twice a day. It is, however, more com¬ 
monly used for the * 

Ointment of zinc. Take of oxide of 
zinc onef ounce; lard six ounces; mix 
them. 

This ointment is moderately astrin¬ 
gent, and stiniulupt. It may be •use¬ 
fully applied to obstinate inflamma¬ 
tion of the eyes; it is also % useful ap¬ 
plication to sore nipples ; and to ring¬ 
worms, partieujarly when it attacks the 
scalp. * 

For a cerate of impure oxide of zinc, 
Se^CALAMINE CERATE. 

ZINNIA, a geluis of plants, consist¬ 
ing of live 6|ieoies, natives of Mexico, 

I and Peru ; the pau^ijiora, or Few-flow¬ 
ered \elluw zinnia, an annual, with 
stalks three feet high, and yellow tei^ 
minal flowers ; and the multijloraf or 
Many-flowered red giniiia, also an 
annual, with an erect sfaik and reddish 
‘floweisare the chief. fhey are both 
best propagated by seeds afto- the 
manner of hot-house annuals. 

ZIRCON, or/ar^mn, a mineral of 
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<1 grgryyelloirisbjor roddiBh^brown co¬ 
lour, CfyttOilized in octoedrons, and 
ioQf-sided prianis, and genenfily lemi* 
^napwrcnt; i£ is found in the bland of 
'Ceylon. From this bubstunce is c)b> 
tained one of the new metals called 
atrceitfstR; the properties of which have 
been but little investigated. 

Zirconium. See the preceding arti~ 

ele. ' 

ZOOLITHUS, in mineralogy, t. 
genus of petriftlctions, consisting of the 
body of some niammalian animal, 
beloar the rank of man, or some of its 
parts changed into a fossiie substance. 
The turquoise of a bluish-green colour, 
and found in the copper diiiiesof Cum¬ 
berland, in Persia, Siberia, &c. &c., is 
one of the chief species ; it appears 
to be the teeth of some Huiuiul. 

ZOOLOGY, the doctrine or de- 
, aeription of the animal kingdom. This 
together with Botany, and M^nera- 
1«00Y, include what is commonlv under- 
4ttood by Natural History. 

Various artificial arrangements of 
the subjects comprehended under the 
tenn zoology, have been published, the 
tjldefof which are those of LinNjEUs, 
CuvtEB, and Blumf.nbacu. The 
method of Cuvier is, in some respects, 
an improvement on that of Linnaeus ; 
Blumenbach differs from Cuvier in his 
subdivisions, but the grand outlines of 
the arrangements of t^ie two last are the 
same. The classification of Linnaeus 
is at present the most popular ; al¬ 
though that of Cuvier is more definite 
and ingenious, and mayjrossibly here¬ 
after take the lead. As it is not consis¬ 
tent with our limits to give a view of 
both systems, we shi^ll exhibit a com¬ 
pendium of that of Linnaeus, anK^ording 
to which the articles in our work are 
arranged, a few onlyrexcepted. 

Linuffius divides ,the whole animal 
..■kingdom into six classes. The charac- 
tere of these classes are taken, from the 
intarbal structups of animals in the fol¬ 
lowing manner : 

Cliiia 1. Mammalia^ or mammals, 
indiides all animals which suckle their 
joODg. The characters of this class 
tnM : the heart has two ventricles, 
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and twoauridm} the blood is red and 
warm ; the animals belonging to it are 
viviparous. 

, Class II. or birds. The charac¬ 
ters are the samb with those of Class I. 
excepting thatkhe animats belonging 
to it are oviparous, 

Clflss 111. Amphibia, or amphibious 
animals. The heart has but one ventri¬ 
cle and one auricle; the blood is red 
and cold; the animals belonging to this 
class have the command of their longs, 
so that the inspiration and expiration 
are in some measure voluntary. . 

Class IV. Pisces, or fishes. The 
heart has the same structure, and the 
blood the same Afualities with' those of 
the amphibia ; but the animals belong¬ 
ing to this class are easily distinguished 
from the amphibia, by haring no such 
voluntary command of their lungs, and 
by having external branchioe, or gills. 

Class V. [nsecta, or Insects. The 
heart has one ventricle, but no auricle j 
the blood is cold and white; the aniaiuU 
furnished with antennas, or feelers. 

Class VI.' PlermM, or Worms. The 
characters are the same with those of 
Class V. only the animals have no an¬ 
tennas, and are furnished with tentacula, 
or tentacles.** 

The first class. Mammalia, is subdi¬ 
vided into seven orders, the characters 
of which are taiien from the number, 
structure and situation of the teeth. 

Order I, Primates. These have four 
incisors, or fore-teeth in each jaw ; and 
one dog tooth on each side of the inci¬ 
sors in each jaw ; the dbg teeth are 
consequently four—two in each jaw. 
This order includes four genera : Homo, 
or Man ; Simia, or Monkey, &c. j Le¬ 
mur, or Macauco ; Vespertilio, or Bat. 

Order II. Bruta. These have no 
fore-teeth in either jaw. Seven genera : 
Bihinoceros ; Elephas, or Elephant; Tri- 
chechus, or Morse, &c.; Bradypus, or 
Sloth j Myrmecophaga, or Ant-eater; 
Manis, or Pangolin; Dasypus, or Ar¬ 
madillo. 

Order III. Feree. These have, for 
the most part, six conical fore-teetb in 
each jiiw. Ten genera: Phoai, or Seal; 
Canis, or Dog ; Felts, or Cat, Lion, 
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&C..J Fioerrn, or Ichneumon, 
Civet, &c.; Musteia, or Oiler, &c. j 
Ursus, or Bear, &c.} Didelphis, or 
Opossum ; Talpa, or )fole ; Sorex, «5r 
Shrew ; Erinaceus, or I^dffe-hog. 

Order IV. Gtites. These have two 
fore-teeth in each jaw, and no ^dog¬ 
teeth. Ten genera: Hystrii, or Por- 
cupiue j Lepus, or flare and Ra])bit ; 
Castor, or Reaver ; AIus, or Rat, Mouse, 
&c. j Sciurus, or Squirrel; Myo^us, or 
Oormouse ; Cavia, or Cavyi and (Jni- 
nea-pigj Arctomys, or Marmot ; Dipus, 
or Jerboa ; Hyrax, or Cape and Syrian 
rabbit. 

Order V. Pccora. These have no 
fore-teeth in the upper jaw, but six or 
eight ill the under jaw. Eight genera : 
Camelus, or Camel, &c. Moschus, or 
Musk ; Girajfa, or Camelopardalis ; 
Cervus, or Deer, Stag, &c. j Antelope ; 
Capra, or Goat, &c.; Ovis, or Sheep ; 
Bos, or Ox. 

Order VI. Beilucs. Tli6se have ob¬ 
tuse f«)re-teefh in each jaw. Four ge¬ 
nera : Equus, or IIor.se, »Ass, &(*. 
Hippopotamus, or River-Horse j Sus, or 
Swme ; Tapir. 

()rder Vfl, Cete, or •U'hale kind. 
These have no uniform charaoler iu 
their teefli, being very difi’ereiit in tlie 
differeat genera ; but are sufficiently 
distinguished from the other orders 
of matiiinalia, by living*iu the ot^enn, 
having pectoral fins, and a hstula, or 
spiraculiun upon the head. Four ge¬ 
nera : Alonodon, or Narwhal ; Balcana, 
or Whale ; JPkyseter, or Spermaceti 
whale ; 'Delphinus, or Dolphin, Por¬ 
poise, and Grampus. 

The generic characters of the Mam~ 
maUa are like those of the orders abot'e,, 
entirely taken from the teeth, excepting 
in the vespertilio, or bat, which besides 
the character of the order derived from 
the teeth, has this further mark, thaf 
there is a membrane attached to the 
feet and sides, by jueans of which, the 
creature is enabled to fly j the hystrix, 
or porcupine, has the body covered with 
sharp spines; and the whole order 
pecora are distinguished in the g^jnera, 
into those whicTi have horns, those which 
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have no horns, and by peOuliariileK 
the horns themselves. ' ^ 

The Sf)§cifc characters are very varioaH^ 
being taken from any part of tfte bodjt 
which possesses a peculiar uniform marit 
of distinction. Examples of these cha- 
lacterswill be found under the projier 
name of each genus, or some distin¬ 
guished s[|ecies of the genus, in the 
various parts of our work, and couse- 
fiuentlv, need not besKiticed here. 

Tile Class Ares, or birds, is subdivid¬ 
ed into six orders, tbe characters of 
which are taken chiefly from the struc¬ 
ture of the bill. 

Older I. Tl^e Accipitres, have a book¬ 
ed bill, the superior mandible near the 
base being extended on each side be¬ 
yond the inferior ; in some it is armed 
with teeth. Titis order iuclujies four 
genera: Vuhur, or Vulture j Falco, 
the Faldoii, Eagle, Hawk, &c. ; Slriv, 
or OwT; Lanius, or Shrike, t , 

Order II. The PiccB have a convex, 
coulples^ed bill, resembling a knife. 
TfVeniy - three genera : Trochilus, or 
Humming-bird j Certhia, or Creeper ; 
Upupa, or Hoopoe ; Glaucopis or Wat¬ 
tle-bird ; Buphagn, os African Beef¬ 
eater ; Siflia, or Nutliatcii; Ortolus, or 
Oriole ; jOoracifis, or Roller ; Graculet, 
ortriakle; Corvus, or Crow, Raven, 
Rook, &:c. ; Paradisea, or Bird of Ra- 
radisej Kamp/ifistos,orTouci\Ti-, Trogon^ 
orCurueni ; Psiltdtus, or Parrot ; Cro- 
lophaga, or A in ; Picus, or Woodpgjck- 
er ■, Yunr, or Wby-neek ; CuculUSt or 
Cbickow ; jBacco, or B.irbet ; Buciros', 
or Horn- in 11 ; Alcedo, or King-fisher j 
Merops, or Bee-eater ; Todus, or To¬ 
dy. 

Oftler III. Tlie Anseres have a smooth 
bill, brofffiest at the point, covered with 
a sinuotbskill, and furnished with teeth ; 
file tongue is fleshyf and the toes are 
palmated, or webbed. Thirteen genera. 
Anas, or Duck, Goose, Swan, &c,; < 
Mergus, or Merganser; Phaeton, or Tr6- 
pic bird ; Plotus, or Darter; Rynchops, * 
og Skimmer ; Diomedea, or Albatrtws ;' 
Aptenodytes, or Penguin j or AuV; 
Procellaria, or Petrel ;^Pelecknai, ^'W' 
Pelican, &c. : Larus, or Gull ; Sthii^y 
* 4R 
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or.Terq; Coi^mLus, or Diver, Grebes, 
Guillemots, 

Order IV.* The Grallee ha^e a some¬ 
what c^^litidricai bill ; the tail is short, 
and the thighs naked. Twenty genera : 
Phcenicopterus, or Flamingo; Platalea, 
or Sfioonbili; Palamedia, or Screamer ; 
Myderia, or Jabiru ; Tantalus, or Ibis 
Ardea,orCmie, Heron, Stork j Corrira, 
or Courier, Recurvirostra, or Avocet ; 
Scolopax, or Curlew, Woodcock, Snipt, 
&c, ; Tringa, dr Lapwing, Sand-piper, 
&c. Fulica, or Coot, Gailinule, &c.; 
Parra, or Jacana ; Rallus, or Rail; 
Vagwalis, or Sheathbiil; Psophia, or 
Trumpeter Cancroma, or Buatbiil; 
&o^5, or Umbre ; GlaYeola, or Pra¬ 
tincole; Hecmalopus, or Oyster catcher; 
Charadrius, or Plover, Dotterel, &c. 

Order V. The Gallince have a con¬ 
vex bill \ the superior noandible is vault¬ 
ed over the inferior ; the noatrils are 
half covered with a convex carlihginous 
tuembraoe ; the feet are divided, but 
coonected at the inmost joint. Ten 
genera ; Riruthio, or Ostrich and Cas¬ 
sowary } i)idus, or Dodo ; Pavo, or Pea- 
cocX ; hdeleagris, or Turkey ; Penelope, 
OrQuan, Yucou, &c ; Crar, or Cnras- 
sow ; Phasianus,'or Pheasant,Cock, &c.; 
Nifmidia, or Guinea hen ; Tetrao, or 
I’artridge, Grouse, Quail, &c.; Otis, or 
Bustard. 

Order VI. The Passeres hare a 
conical sharp-pointod bill ; the nostrils 
are, oval, wide, and nuked. Seventeen 
geoara: Ltixia, or Grosbeak, &c; Coli- 
ai,.orColy; Fringilla, or Finch, Ca¬ 
nal^ bird, &c.; Phytotojna ; Emheriza, 
or Buntiug, Ortolan, &c. ; Caprimulgus, 
or Goat-sucker ; Hiruisdo, or Swallow, 
Martin, &c.: Pipra, or Mana^iu ; 
Turdus, or Thrnsli, Jllack-bt*d, &c. ; 
4tnpelis, orChatterer; Tanagra, or Ta- 
nager; Mnsdcapg,^ or Flj-catcher, 
Varus, or Titmouse; Molucilla, or 
Warbjer,Nightingale,Red-breast, &c. ; 
^(aWa, pr Lark ; Slamus, or Starling ; 
Cobsmla, or Pigeon, &c. 

• the geuneric characters of this class 
are taken frqm peculiarities in the bid, 
the nostrils, the Lougue, the feet, the 
feathers,'ttie, face, the figure of the 
body, &c. 
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The specific character! are very va¬ 
rious ; they consist in the colour of the 
particular feathers, or parts of featliere ; 
crests of feathers on the head, disposed 
in difierent manners ; the colour.of the 
cere, or wax ; ihe colour of the feet ; 
the shape and length of the tail ; the 
Quuh>er, situation, &c. of the toes ; the 
colour and figure of the bill, &c. 

The third class, Amphibia, is divided 
into two orders. 

Order I. Thereptilia, have four feet, 
and breathe by the mouth. This orrler 
contains four genera ; Testudo, or Tor¬ 
toise, and Turtle ; Draco, or Dragon ; 
Lacerta, or Lizard, Crocodile, Alligator, 
&c.; Rana, or-P rog and Toad. 

Order 11. The Serpentes have no 
legs ; they breathe by the mouth ; six 
genera; Crotalus, or Rattlesnake; 
Boa-, Coluber, Vipers, &c ; Anguis, or 
Snake, &c. AmphisbceaaCcecilia* 
In the present work, all the genera of 
this order are described under the head 
Serpent, except the warted snake, 
which see. 

The generic characters of this class 
are taken from the general figure of 
the body ; from their liaving tails or uo 
tails ; being covered with a shell; having 
teeth or no teeth, in tlie mouth ; being 
furuishad with lungs ; having covered 
or naked bodies ; fiom. the number, 
situation, and figure of the scuta, and 
scales; from the number and situation 
of the spiracula; from the situation of 
the mouth, &c. 

The Specific characters are very vari¬ 
ous: we have not room to enumerate them. 

The fourth Class, Pisces, or ,Fishes, 
is subdivided intoitr orders, the cha¬ 
racters of which are taken from the situ¬ 
ation of the belly fins. 

Order I. The Apodalia have no h«l- 
ly fins. This order contuins eight ge- 
iieia ; Murcena, or Eel ; j^ymnotus, or 
Gyuiuote ; Trichiurus, dr Tiichiurcj 
Anarhicas, or Wolf-fish; Ammodyles, 
or Luuiice ; Ophidium ; Slomaleus : 
pblas, or Sword-h.'h ; Sternopiyx ; Lep- 
tocepkalus, or Moi rU. 

Order II. The Jugularia have tl|ie 
belly fins placed beiore tlie,. p^'teral 
fins. Five genera : Caliionyinust os Dra- 
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gonet; Urasnosctpust or Star-gazer j 
Tmchinus, or Weaver} Gadus, or Cod, 
Whiting, &c. j BUnnius, or Blenny j 
Kurtzs. , y 

Order III. The Tkoracica have the 
belly fins placed under tlie fiectoral fins. 
Nineteen genera : Cepola ; Echineif^ or 
Sacking fi'^h ; Coryphcena, or Parrot 
fish, &c.; Gobius, or Goby ; Coitus, or 
Bull-head ; Scorpoena ; Zeus, nr Do- 
ree; Pleuronedes, or Flat-fish; Chee- 
todon ; Spawns, or Gilt-head, Pudding 
fish, &f'.; Scarus ; Labrus, or Wrasse, 
Old Wife, kc.; Scicena, or Umbra ; Per¬ 
ea, or Percli, &c.; Gasterosteus, or 
Stickle-back, Pilot fish, &c. ; Scomber, 
or Miickarel, Thunny, fltc. ; Centrogas- 
ter ■, or Surmullet; Trigla, or 

Gurnard. 

Order IV. The Jhdominalia have 
the belly fins placed behind the pectoral 
fins. Sixteen genera ; Cobilis, or Loche ; 
Amm ; Silurus, or Silure 5 Teuthis ; Lo- 
ricaria ; Salmo, Salmon, Trout, kc • 
Fistuluria, or Tobacco-jiipe fish 3 Esox, 
or Pike ; Ehps, or Scar fi#h; Argen¬ 
tina, or Arsrentine ; Aiherina, or Silver 
fish, &c. ; Mugil, or Mullet; Exoccetus, 
or Flying fish ; Polynemus, or Poly- 
ueme; Clupea, or Herrln^^ Pilchard, 
&c. ; Cyprinus, or Carp, 1 ench, &c. 

Order V The Brachiostega have 
the gills destitute of bony rays. Ten 
genera: Mormyrus ; Os<racioa, or Trunk- 
fish ; Tetrodon, or Sun-fish ; Diodon ; 
Syngnathus or Pipe-fish ; Pegasus ; Cen- 
triscus ; Baliites, or File-fish j Cyciop- 
terus, or Su^-ker; Lophius, or Frog- 
fish 

Order VI. The Chondropterigia, 
have cartilaginous gills. Five genera, 
Acipenser, or Sturgeon; Ckimcera, or Sea, 
monster; Smalus, or Shark ; Baia, or 
Ray, Skate, Torpedo, &c.: Petromyzon, 
or Lamprey. 

The generic characters of this cla^ 
are taken from the peculiarities in the 
head, the mouth, the teeth, the nostrils, 
the rays in the membrane of the gills, 
the general figure of the body, the 
figure of the tail, the situation of the 
spiracula, &c. , 

The specific cnaracters are taken from 
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peculiarities in all the parts above etiu 
merated, and many others.^ 

Thef/llk Class, Inseela,"or insects, js* 
subdivided into seven orders, tHfe dia- 
racters of which are taken from the 
wings. 

Order I.—The Coleoptera have fot;ir 
wing8,the two superior ones being crusta- 
ceous, and Surnished with a straight su¬ 
ture. This order comprehendsjtyify'^oMf 
genera; Scarabceus, or^eetle. Cock- 
chaffer, &c.; Lucartus, or Stag-beetle ; 
Dermestes, or Leather eater; Melyris ; 
Byrrhus ; Silpha, or Carrion-beetle ; 
'l\itoma; Hydrophilus; Hister; Pau- 
sus ; Bostrich%s ; Antlirennus *, Niti- 
dula-, Coccinella, or Lady-bird j Cwr- 
culio, or W'eevil; Brentus ; Attelabus ; 
Erodius; Staphylinus; Scaurus j Zygia ; 
A/e/oe, or Blossom-eater ; Tenfbrto, or 
Darklin'^; Cassida, or Tortoise-beetle j 
Opa/rum ; Mordella, or Nibbler ; Chry- 
somela ; Jdoria ; Apalua ; Mimticora; 
Pimelia ; (iyrinus, or Water-flea; Cm- 
enjus ; Cryptocephaivs; Bruehus; Pii- 
nus : •Hispa ; Buprestis ; Necydalis, or 
Carrion eater; Lampyris, or Fireafly, 
Glow-worm, &c.; Cantharis', Notoxus} 
Elater ; Calopus ; Alurnus j Carabus; 
Lylla, or Spanish-fly, &c. j Serropal- 
pusi Cerfimbyx -, Leptura, or Wood- 
beetle ; Rhinomacer j Zonitis ; Cicini- 
dela ; Dytiscus ; Forficula, or Ear-wig. 

Order 11.—^The Hemiptera have four 
wings, the two Superior ones being 
semicrustaceous, having the interior 
edges lying above one anotifer. Four* 
teen genera: Blatta, or Cock-rodeb ; 
Pneumora ; Mantis, or Soothsayer ; 
Gryllus, or Cricket, Locust, &c.; Fal* 
gora, or Lanthofn-fly; Cicada, or Grass-' 
hopper} ISotonezta^ or Boat-fly; Nepa, 
or Watet scorpion j Cimex, or Bug ; 
Macrocephalus j Aphis, or Plant-louse; 
'Ckermes ; Coccus, <fs Cochineal insect, 
&c.; Thrips. • 

Order III.— The Lepidopierahuve* 
four wingss all of them imbricated with 
scales. Three genera ; Hapilio, or But- 
t#rfly J Sphinx, or Hawk-Moth, &c,; 
Phalcpna, or Moth. % 

Order IV.—The Neuropiera have four 
wings, interwoven with veins like a piece 
4 R ^ 
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of iict-worky and no sting in the anus. 
Seven genera: Ltbellula, or Dragon* 
fly I Eph&meirat or May-fly, iDay-fly j 
ihmerabiusi Myrmeiion, or Liou-aut; 
Phryganen j Panorpa ; Rophidia. 

Order V. —^The .Hymenoptera have 
the same characters as tlie last, only the 
anus is armed with a sting; this mark 
is, however, peculiar to the fpmales, and 
those conunonly called neuters, which 
are, most probably, imperfectly develop'- 
ed females; the males having no sting. 
/jWcen genera: CynipSt or Gall-fly ; 
Tenthredo, or Saw-Hy j Sirex, or Tailed 
wasp i Ichneumon ; Spliex, or Savag^j 
Scoiia ; Thynnus; Leucopsis ; Tiphin} 
Chaleis ; Chrysis, or Golden-fly ; Vespa, 
or Wasp, &c.; Apis, or Bee, &c. j 
Formica, or Ant; Mutilla. 

Order VI. —-The Diptera have two 
wings, and two elevated halters or ba- 
. lances behind each wing. Twelve ge¬ 
nera : D^iopsis J Tipula, or Cratie-fly ; 
Musca, or Fly, House-fly, &c. j Taha- 
tiug, or Flog, Ox-fly, &c.; Empis ; Co» 
tiops } Oestrus, or CJad-fly j A^ilus j 
StGUfoxys; Culex, or Gnat; Bombylius; 
r»r Humble-bee, &c.; Hippobosca, or 
Horse-fly, &,c. 

Order VI I. —The Aptera have no 
wings. Fifteen genera : Lepisma ; Po- 
dura, or Spring-tail j Termes, or White 
ant, &c. J Pediculus, or Louse; Pulex, 
or Flea } Acarus, or Tick ;* Hydrachna ; 
Aranea, or Spider Phalangium, or 
Long-legged spider, &c. j Scorpio, or 
Scorpion j H^ancer, or Crab, Lobster, 
Shrimp, &c.i Monoculus, King-crab, 
&c.; Otiiscus, or Wood-louse, &c.} 
Scolopeadra, or Centipede, &c.; 
Julus. ' 

The sixth Class, Vermes, or Worms, 
IS divided into fve orders. • 

Order I.—-The Jutestina are the most 
simple animals, being perfectly naked,' 
and without limbs of any kind. This 
•'order contains twenty-one genera; As- 
carts, or Thread worms j Ttichocepha- 
ius, or Long h^r-worm, &c. j Uncina- 
ria ; Filaria, or Guinea-worm, &c. j 
ScoUx ; Ligula •, Linguatula ,* Strongy- 
lus; Echynorhychus ; Hceruco; Cucui- 
lamis; (Jaryophyllceus; Fasciola, Gourd- 
woriu, or Fluke? Twnia, or Tape- 
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worm} Fufia ; Gordius, or Hair-worm j 
Hirudo, or Leech ? Lumbrieus, or Earth*; 
worm ? Sipunculus, or Tube-wprm; 
P/anaria, 

Order II.—'The Mollusca are like¬ 
wise simple nakied animals, without any 
shell; but they are brachiated, or fur¬ 
nished with a kind of limbs. Thirty-one 
genera: Actinia, Sea-anemone, or Sea- 
daisy, &c.} Clava} Mammarta } Pedi- 
cellaria 3 Ascidia ; Saipa 3 Eagysia; 
Pterotrachea; Limax, or Slug-suail i 
Aplysia; Doris-, Tethys-, Holothuriai 
Terebella, or Ship-worm, &c.; Triton ; 
Sepia, or Cuttle-fish j CHo -, Lobaria; 
Lerneea, Salmon-louse, &c. 3 ScylUea } 
Glaucus-, Aphradita-, Amphitrite ^ Spio; 
Nereis -, Nais 3 Physsophora ; Medusa; 
Lucernaria ; Asterias, or Star - fish 3 
Echinus, or Sea hedge-hog. 

Order III. —The Testacea have the 
same characters as the last, but are co¬ 
vered with a shell. Thirty-six genera : 
Chiton ; Lepas, or Acorn-shell; Phloas ; 
Mya, or Gaper 3 Solen, or Razor sheath? 
Tellira 3 Cardium, or Cockle 3 Mactra; 
Donax ; Venus ; Spondylus ; Chama; 
Arm, or Noah’s Ark ; Ostrea, or Oys¬ 
ter; Anomia ; Mytilus, or Muscle; Pin¬ 
na ; or,Nacre ; Argonauta, or Nautilus 3 
Nautilus, or^Pearly Nautilus; Conus, or 
Cone ; Gypreea, or Cowrie ; Bulla ; Va¬ 
luta, or V olute and Mitre; Bucemum, 
or Whelk ; Strombus, Cormorant’s foot, 
&c,; Murex, or Purple fish ; Trochus 5 
Turbo, or W reath; Helix, House-snail, 
&c.; Nerita, or Nerite; Haliotis, or Sea- 
ear ; Patella, or Limpet; Dentalium, or 
Tooth-shell; Serpula, or Watering pot, 
&c.; Teredo, or Ship worm, &c.; Sa- 
bella. 

Order IV.—The Zoophyta are com¬ 
pound animals, furnished with a kind 
of flowers, and having a vegetating root 
and stem. Fifteen genera : Tuhipora, 
w Tubipore; Madrepora, or Madre¬ 
pore ; Millepora, or Millepore; Celle- 
pora, or Ceilepore; Isis, Coral, &c.; 
Antipathes; Gorgonia, Red coral, &c.; 
Alcyonium, Dead man’s hand. Sea-fig, 
&c.; Spongia, or Sponge; Elustra, or 
Horn-wrack; Tubularia ; Corallina, or 
Coralline; Sertularia ; Pennatula, or 
Sea pen ; Hydra, or Polype. Of this 
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class, the four first genera are, for the 
most part, corals. 

Order V.—The Infusoria consist of 
very small simple anima\s. Fifteen get-* 
nera : Brachionus ; Vorticella; Tricho* 
da; Cercaria; Leucoptera ; Gonium; 
Colpoda ; Paramecium ; Cyclidij^m ; 
Bursaria j Vibrio ; Enchelis ; Baeilla- 
ria; Volcox ; Monas. 

We think it proper to observe, that 
although a notice of every genera, above 
enumerated, will not be found in our 
work, the whole range of natural history 
not being within our design, yet, we be¬ 
lieve, no subject of any importance has 
been omitted ; wc have also taken con¬ 
siderable pains to inakcf this compen¬ 


dium intelligible and suitable to the 
Family Cyclopaedia, by the addition of 
the trivial Aames, so that reference to the* 
subjects luay be, at once, easily fiaade. 

ZYGOPHYLLUM, otBean caper, 
a genas, consisting of ten species, na¬ 
tives of the East and West Indies, and 
the Cape. The following are cultivated: 
the Fahagop or Common, the Sessi- 
folium, or African, the Morgsana, or 
r^urslane-leaved Ethiopijm, the Spino- 
sum, or Thorny, and the Album, or 
White Egyptian bean-caper. The first' 
is herbaceous, and should be propa-* 
gaVd by seeds ; the rest are shrubs or 
under shrubs, ^d may be increased by 
seeds or cuttings. 
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ABSORBEN rs, inunatoiny, siuiill, 
delicate, transparent vessels, wliu li take 
up any fluid from the surface of the 
body, or in any cavity in it, and carry 
it to be mixed with the blood. They 
are denominated accordin^to the litjuids 
which they convey, lacteals and 
phatics. See Lacteals, Lymphatics, 
and Thoracic Duct, 

ABSCESS, in Dorses, is generally 
produced by a bruise or styne external 
injury ; it sometimes, however, arises 
from other causes. To hasten the sup¬ 
puration, poultices are the best applica¬ 
tions, and of these the poultice* men¬ 
tioned under our article Abscess, made 
with oatinedi or linseed meal,* and the 
grounds of porter, or other malt liquor, 
js the best. It ought *to be renewed 
twice a day. When poultices cannot 
be conveniently used, warm fomentations 
may be substituted for them. An ab¬ 
scess shoulc^ not be opened too early ; 
when it*i8 ripe it may be opened with a 
lancet, or other convenient instrument; 
and, in general, it is best to lay the 
L*avity completely open, in order that 
all the pus may escape; afterwards 
merely by washing it twice or thrice a 
day with warm water, it will soon get 
well without further trouble. The coifi- 
fhon practice of making a small opening 
only, and filling it with tow and di¬ 
gestive ointment is bad and should not 
be adopted. When sinuses or pipes are 
discovered, they must be laid com¬ 
pletely open, and washed with a iplution 
of sulphate of copper or other detergent 
fluid. See Fistula, Steanoles, &g. 
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ACANTtJ|^S, Br . .( KURiiNE, or 
Bear's breech, a “cims co Msiing of four¬ 
teen species, natives of Asia, the Cape, 
and the South of Europe j but of no 
importance. • ^ 

For another acanthus, or rather Pyra- 
canthus*see Thorn. • 

Jcelate. See Vinegar. , 
Acidulated water. See Potash. 

.Acton water and ifs references, ought 
to have been omitted, as of no import¬ 
ance. ^ 

yjdjowatn seeds. See Marjoram. 
Jdversiti}. See Prosperity. 

Agave. See American Aloe. 
Alalcrpus. See Buckthorn. 
ALATERNUS, the Bastard, or 
Phylica, a ijenus of Cape or African 
plants. The Ericoides, or Heath-leaved, 
the Plumosa, or Woolly-leaved, and the 
Bux^olia, or Box-leaved phylic^ are 
cultivated : they are tenderafcd shrubby, 
and may be propagated by cuttings and 
slips, and requfre the shelter of a green¬ 
house in winter. They produce no seeds 
in this climate.* •• 

ALBATROSS or Diomedea, a genus 
of bird# consisting of four species, hav¬ 
ing a straight, bill, upper inaudible 
* hooked at the point, lower truncate, 
feet four-toed, ail*|}laced forward. They 
are as follow : 

The Erulans, Wandering Albatross, 
or Man-of-war-bird, i^white, back and 
.wings with white lines, bill pale yellow, 
legs flesh colour, quill Others black, 
tail rounded, lead colour. Two other 
varieties. Inhabits most seas, chiefly 
within the tropics *, ^from three and a 
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ksif to Saar le«t loog^ immeroos, 
size of a goose’s, the witite not hard¬ 
ened by boilihg; flesh toughc Its cry 
hwsh Md braying; scnnetimes swallows 
fbfa so large that the whole cannot enter 
ioto the stomach ; such times it is 
easily knocked down and killed; but 
at other times makes a stout resistance. 

TheSpadkea, or Chocolate Albatross, 
has the body deep ciiesnut liruwn ; belly 
pale, face and wpigs beneath whitish; 
another variety,' grey brown ; the first 
three feet long, inhabits the Pacific 
Ocean j the second two and a half feet 
Jo^. - 

The Chlororhyncos, or Yellow-nosed 
Albatross, has the l)ody' above black- 
blnis, beneath white three feet long ; 
inhabits the Pacific ocean. 

The Fuliginosa, or Sooty Albatross, 
is brotwn,' head, bill, tail, (juill feathers, 
and claws, sooty brown ; thieefett long ; 
inhabits the seas within tlje Arctic'ctrcle. 

ALEXANUlilts, or Smi/rnium, a 
genus of plants, consisting of seven 
Sffoeien, scattered over the Levant, the 
Cape, and Aiiiericaj one, the Olusa- 
trum\ common toonr own conntiy. It 
is occasionally cultivated, uud has a 
fleshy, branched', succulent root, iu 
flavour not uuhke celery, but more 
steoug . and. bitter ; flowers 'greenish 
yellow ; fruit large black, remarkably 
gibbous. 

.Jmarmtk. See Bt.iTE, and Love 

LIBS UZ/JESniNG. 

Ahtari/lli» See Lily Daffodil. 
AMERICAN Al.OIi, or a 

genus of luagmlieent ph-pts, consisting 
of seven eftecics, all of which are nti- 
«j*ives of North or South‘America ; one 
or two are also foiimj in the hedgei of 
Spain and Portugal. The Atnfr'trmum 
is said to flower only once in a century. 
Lt is &und in vuriour parts of Italy, al¬ 
though said u.>t to ,1)6 indiueuniis to 
,.,tHat country ; tite flower stem is ‘•onie- 
timea abm'e twenty-eight feet jiigh, and 
ita icincumferenoi, wbeve tt emer;4es 
fraoi 'the. leaves, two feet ten inches.^ 
It ‘rawly tlowt^-s tn this country and it 
issuppased tliat this plant, in iiochmate, 
move than once. 

For Amourosk, lead Jinaurosit. 
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Aneurism. Page 31, Cql. 1, line IS 
from the bottom, for cause read cause*. 

Angler. See Fboo-FiSh. 

',.ANT, or Crotpphagif a gennsof bird* 
comprising four species, natives of 
South America^ The Ani, or Leper 
ani, is blackish violet, feet formed for 
climbing; thirteen and a half inches 
long; gregarious; many females laying 
in the same nest, each taking care of its 
own brood ; feeds on fruits, worms, &c.; 
picks out the Acarus, or Tick, from the 
back of cattle infested with it, for which 
purpose it is said that they will lie down 
spontaneously. The major ^ or Greater 
ani, is also blackish violet; feathers 
edged with green j eighteen inches 
long ; docile and easily tamed ; found 
in Cayenne. The /^ria, or Varied ani, 
is varied with black and red j eleven in¬ 
ches long. The Ambulatoria is found 
in Surinam, and resembles, except in its 
feet; the last. 

Juime^ a gurn, see Locust. 

Ant, the tvhite. See Termes. 

ANT-Ei^TER, or Myrmecophaga, 
a genus of mammalian quadrupeds 
consisting of sevenspecies, distinguislied 
by being toothless; tongue round, ex¬ 
tensile/ mouth narrowed into a snout; 
body covered with hair. The following 
are the chief: 

The .Jubaia, or Great ant-eater, has 
the body aliout three feet ten inches ; 
tail two feet; tongue two feet long, 
which lies double in the mouth; hair 
black mixed with grey ; it \veighj> above 
a hundred pounds; inhabits Guiana 
and lirazil; runs slowly ; swims well; 
lives on ants, overturning their nests or 
digs them up with its feet, then thrusts 
its long tongue into their retreats, and 
withdraws it into its mouth loaded with 
prey ; [irotecfs itself from ram, of which 
it is afraid, by covering its body with its 
l(M.!g tail. Notwithstanding its want of 
teeth, It is a fierce and dangerous amZ 
iiial. it sleeps iu tiie day aud preys by 
iiigbt. la full grown at four years; 
bring only one young at a time. Flesh 
rank, hut eaten by the [ivdiuiis. 

Didactyla, or. Least aat-eater, is 
only seven inches and a half loug; iitliOT 
bits Guiuna, and climbs trees in quest 
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of a specias ants wbkh build tbeir 
netl in tha bi^ndias. The Pentadact^ht 
is thirtifcn inches long. The AsultAiOt 
or Pnrcupine ant-eater^ has the bocjj^ 
covered with long sharp spines resem- 
Wing those of a porcujjine; tail very 
long; size of a rat; inhabits New Hol¬ 
land. 'fhe Capensis, or Cape ant-Aiter, 
is nearly the size of a hog, and weighing 
almost one hundred pounds; burrows in 
the ground. 

ANTELOPE, a genus of mamma¬ 
lian quadrupeds, consisting of twenty- 
eight species, distinguished by hollow, 
persistent, round, twisted spirally, or 
annulate horns j fore-teeth lower eight; 
tuskless; inhabitants o( all the conti¬ 
nents but America, in which none have 
yet been discovered. They are chiefly 
found in hilly countries, climb rocks, 
feed on tender shoots ; ver^ «gregariou9, 
active, timid, swift; have gall bladders 
and lachrymal pits under the cyeS; a 
fold of skin divided into cells in the 
groins, brushes of hair on the knees, 
and beautiful black eyes 5 fl|8h in gene¬ 
ral good, but some has a rank musky 
smell. The following are the chief: 

The Rupicapra, or Chamois, has erect, 
round, smooth horns; sizeo'f a^goat; 
flesh good ; inhabits the Al^is in troops. 

The Saiga, or Scythian anteiope, has 
the horns distant, lyre-shaped, almost 
diaphanous ; female hfirnless ; bleats 
like a sheep; inhabits Poland and Rus¬ 
sia; of a balsamic odour ; flesh hardly 
eatable. 

The Gnu, or Gnou, has the horns 
bent forwarcfs'at the base, backwards in 
the middle ; neck maned ; head like an 
ox ; body and tail like a hor‘«e ; thighs 
like a stag ; the fur and lachiymal duct 
like the antelope ; flesh good ; three feet 
and a half high ; six and a half long ; 
fierce, fights with its horns; inhabits the 
plains of Africa, behind the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

The Gazella, or Gazelle, has horns 
tapering, wrinkled a little, lientinward ; 
body red above, white beneath; runs 
swiftly up hills ; easily tamed ; inhabits 
Persia, India, Egypt, and Ethiopia, in 
herds. In a variety named Momasus, 
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iv found a greeniah-blae beaovd} 
teemed the real. ' 

The O^fios, or Indian antelope, bai 
the horns taperiag, itrei^t, epirdif 
carinate; body grey j from five to eiglil 
feet high ; horns two feet; grows veijr 
fat; flesh good; inhabits (ndia, Congo, 
and the Cape. 

The Splvatica, or Wood antelope, 
has the horns a little spirally twisted, 
Marinate, sharp, smqpth, black; from 
ten to thirteen inches Idng; body above 
brown, behind spotted with white, be¬ 
neath chiefly white; female hornless; 
three feet high ; lives in pairs; flesh 
good ; inhabits woods near the Ca{)e of 
Good Hope. • 

The Cervicttpra, or Common Ante¬ 
lope, has spiral, round, annulate horns; 
body brown, (beclouded with reddish 
and dusky ; less than the deer*, inhabits 
Africa and India. ^ 

Th^ Leucophcea, or Blne'antelope, 
has recurvate, roundish, annulSte horns, 
twenty inches long; larger than the 
deer j body above bluish, beneath white; 
hair long ; inhabits the Cape of Good 
Hope. * 

Antimonial Powder, in line 8 of this 
article, for full read dull. 

Antiseptics, in column 2 , line 9 from 
the top, for cammomile read chamtmile. 

Ape. See Monkey. 

Ape, the Sta. See Morse. 

Appetite. At the conclusion of the 
article, for Hypochondria read Hypochon- 
drians. • 

Aqua Fortis. In the first line oC this 
article for nitrqns read nitric. 

Arbor Vitce. See Thee op Life. 

Archangel, iiee Dead Nettle. 

Archil. See Li^'Mus. 

Areccu See Cabbage Tree. 

AlKiENT^NE, or Argentina, a ge- 
•nps of fishes consisting of four species, 
two inhabitants 0/ the Red Sea, one 
the Mediterranean, and one the fresL^ 
waters of^Carolina. The spAyfoenaiis 
the European argentin*, found in the 
Mediterranean, and sometimes on the 
^Jritish coasts; from two to four incbe*!' 
lung; body round, tapering; back and 
sides pale ash mixed with green ; beUyr 
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fine miviry'i air blaiMer appearing as 
if covered with ulver leaf, is used 
VI the manwiitictttre of artificial pearls. 

ARA^ADILLO, or Dastjptu, a ge- 
nas 'of quadrupeds consisting of ten 
sp(K^, distinguislied by l^iug taskless, 
f siodeiis short, cylindrical; in each jaw 
<sevea or eight; body covered with a 
bony shell, intersected by zones; all the 
species are natives of SouthAmerica j 
but the septemdncfus is found also in 
India. They feed on roots, melons, 
flesh, insects, &c.; rest by day, and 
wander about by night; burrow in the 
ground ; are gentle, and defend them< 
Selves by rolling into a globular form'. 
The females produce monthly; flesh 
eatable. Their shell, or very curious 
and' complete coat of armour, afl'ords 
so perfect a defence thauwhen they are 
ceiled up'they are almost beyond the 
reach of danger. < 

‘ The TVicinctus., or 'I’hree-banded ar- 
medilloi. Is about a foot ioi)<;, inhabits 
Brazil. The oc/0ciacru«, or Eight-baiid- 
edenaadilloy inhabits also Brazil; flesh 
cUdicions. The longicauda, or Long- 
'tetled armadillo, is about the size of a 
-cat'; inhabits America. 

For Arguilusade water, read Arque- 
busadt water. 

ASBESTOS, or Asbestut, a genus of 
taleuse earths consisting of carbonate of 
magaesia, silica, and generally alumiim, 
with frequently oxid/; of iron. It is 
dry So the touch, fibrous, soft, light, 
«adilk>atiag; brittle in the fire; para¬ 
sitic. ,Ten species have been described : 
amiant. Flexible asbestos, or Moiin- 
taiu flax ; mountain cork, mountain wood, 
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and mountain leather, are some of the 
chief. Some of the varieties of a^ies- 
tos have been converted into cloth and 
paper. Asbestos is found in various 
parts of Europe, and also in Candia 
and China. o 

Asterias. See Sea-Star. 

Ailkma. Page 69, column 2, line 3 
from the bottom, lor stamonium read 
stramonium. 

Attraction. See Chemical Affinitv. 

Auk, or Alca. See Penouin. 

Auricula, See Pbimeose. 

AVOCET, or Recurvirostra, a genus 
of birds comprehetKlmg three species, 
distinguished by a depressed, subulate, 
recurved bill, {itaiiited, flexible at tiie 
top; feet palmate. 

The Avocelta, or Scooping avocet, is 
variegated with white and black ; bill 
three and a half inches long; length 
eighteen inches; feeds on worms and 
insects; eggs two, white tinged with 
green, and marked with large black 
spots; inhabits southern Europe near 
the sea ; in our own country a bird of 
passage, and seen only for a short time 
in the months of April and November; 
it is said that they nestle in some part 
of Frapce.- 

The Ameficanus, or American avocet, 
has the back black, beneath white ; se¬ 
venteen inches long; inhabits North 
America and N..‘w Holland. 

The Alba, or White avocet, is white, 
wing coverts brownish; bill orange; 
fourteen inches and half long ; inhabits 
Hudson’s Bay. 

AXILLA, ill anatomy, the afin-|Ht. 
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7i • ySabaen.^ See Momk.ey. birds comprisiug nioeteeu species,chief- 

Badger, or Urtiis meles. See Ursus. ly iahabitauts of Guiana, aud almost 
,■ uMaim - ef ' OiUad . m phint. See Dra- universally found in warm climates, and 
.^ohLSbI. very stupid. Thebill is strong, stra'i^t- 

, ,iBaoantu See Pi.AMrAjN> ish, nearly covered with briiiie|. ,The 

wi JElphvdik See Fic. /erwotio, or Spotted-bellied barbel, is 

- BARBfiT, or Bucco, a genus .of abovetawpybrownibeueayiitawi^white* 
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(spotted with black } sixaudahalf inch* 
es long; in^baUits Cayenne and Brazil } 
flesh tiiaipid. The elegans, or Beauti¬ 
ful barhet, is green, head and chin rad, 
edged with blue ; quill feathers brown ; 
throat and breast yellow, the latter spot¬ 
ted with red ; belly yellow spotted with 
green ; size of a sparrow ; inhabits the 
shores America. The zeylanicus, or 
Yellow-cheeked barbet, is five and a 
balf inches long; sits on trees, and mur¬ 
murs like a turtle dove. 

Bark. Column 1, line 14 from- the 
bottom, for tannic read tannin. 

Barley water. Page 89, column 1, 
line 1 from the top, for stranguary read 
strangury. • 

BASIL, or Ocimum, a genus of plants 
eorapreheudiug twenty-seven species, 
mostly natives of the East Indies ; the 
following are those chiefly cultivated : 
the batilicum, or Comnibn sweet basil, 
with an erect, downy, roii nd stem, leaves 
pubescent, brownish red, waved, smel¬ 
ling like cloves; flowers white, smiill, 
in spiked racemes. Many varieties and 
sub-varieties. The minimum, or Bush 
basil, is a low, bushy plant, seldom 
more than six inches jiigh, branching 
from the bottom, and tbrnfing an orbi¬ 
cular head; leaves small,«mootii; flow, 
ers in wfcrls towards the top of the 
branches, smaller than those of 4 he 
first sort, and seldom succeeded by ripe 
seeds in our own country ; a native of 
Ceylon, and flowers like the preceding 
in July and August; it has many van- 
eties, with black, purple, and other co¬ 
loured lesfves. The tenuifolium, or 
Slender.tpiked basil, has a stern from 
one to two feet high, leaves bluntly 
serrate; a native of Malabar. All these 
may be propagated from seeds, which 
should be sown in March, upon a mo¬ 
derate hot-bed, and in May be trails* 
planted into [K)ts or borders. These 
plants may be also propagated by cut¬ 
tings, which should be taken off in May, 
tmd planted in a moderate hot-bed, 
wateriivgand shading them of course; 
in three weeks they will be fit to trans-* 
pknit with the seedlings. 

• BASTARD CEDAR, or Bubromuf 
,a<g«nos oon^ingof one species, the 
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gaMsnma, a Jamaica trtt, forty l«et 
high, with oblong-hearted, altemate^ 
pointed.serrate, dependont leaves; agd 
racemed flowers. , 

Bastard saffron. See SAvrLOWBa^ 
Batk. Page 105 , column I, fiaei;f 3 
from the bottom, for cedematHs scad 
(Edematous. Same column, lint 0 from 
the bottom, for rast read last. 

BAY.* Pages 108 and 109, the run- 
I iiiiig title should b^ Bay. 

Considerable- coiiftisioii prevails in 
the desuriptioiis of botanists relative to 
the Laurus nobilis ; nor do we know 
• that we can settle their ditferences; we 
*will, however, state what we know. In 
this country* we have two trees;—mie 
commonly known by the name of Bar, 
with lanceolate, fragrant leaves, aimut 
three inches ,long ; and anutlier com¬ 
monly known by the name Of Lusa/u.. 
This lust is altogether so very diflereut 
a plant from the former, as nut, iii uiIV 
judgment, t(f be by any tneafis, ws some 
iiave hinted, a variety of the laurus no- 
bills. The leaves are very often more 
than six inches long, and although it is 
said that the lanru^ uol>iii$ does ilbtbear 
fruit in this country, the lust tree, when 
old, does HO in greaf profusion, it being 
a black oblong berry, in external ap- 
pcarudbe like the buy berries of the 
shops. These tree* are both everugreens. 

The firsa is much less commoiartitan 
the last. , 

Beam-tree. See Pear. It is also de- 
scfibeii again by mistake ynder 

Bean, Caper. SetiZyGOPHYl^MiM. 
Bean, Kidney. Column li, line 2 
from the top, for requires read require : 
for grows read grow. ... 

^Bean, St. Ignatius's. See Saint Io- 
NATiys’s Bean* 

Bear. See IJasos. 

. BEE EAtE^, or Merops, a genus 
of birds comprehending twenty-six spe¬ 
cies, one only found in our own count g^; ! 
the rest in India, Africa, the.s«iutii~ ’ 

of Eulope. • I 

The jpiaster, or Common bee*^ter, 
is chiefly worth describing. It dersns 
its name from subsisting cbieflyoU’bees, 
wasps, and other insects, which,’i like 
swallow, it catches ow the 
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wi(%. The iwad end neck of this bird 
«ro >dit8Qut; upper part of ihe body 
p^ie.yellow, with reflectiona pf green 
and 'raemut; the lower parts azare, 
baighteotDg towards the tail; bill qua- 
diBBgplar, a little bept, and sharp at 
the«poiiit j length ten inches ; eggs from 
ftre to seven, white; gregarious, and 
found not only in England, but other 
parts of Europe, Asia, and America. 

The other species, do not essentially 
difier, as far as th#y have been observed. 
Tl» f^ridis, or Indian bee-eater, inha- 
bitjng Bengal, is one of the handsomest, 
of which there are several vaneties. < 

BEEF-EATER, the African, or 
Buphaga, a genus consisting of one spe- 
oet only, an African bird, haring a 
straight bill; it is found near the river 
Senegal; eight and a half, inches long; 
piehtdiol^in the backs of cattle, for 
the purpose of getting at the la. va of 
the gad>fty. 

Bee^sthnr. See Poisons, 
‘BEN-wUT, a whitish nut, about 
tbe^dze of a small filbert, of a roundish 
triangular shape, including a kernel of 
the SBike figure, covered with a white 
skim^ It is the fruit of the guilmdina 
m&tiafftt. SeeNicKAR. This nut yields, 
byeKpression, a fine oil, called oil often, 
Of 'beom. This oil is prepared in the 
liMAnk, Egypt, Syria, and Italy. On 
aeceaiHt of its remaining freft from ran¬ 
cidity for many years, i*. is used in per- 
fttCBcry as the basis or vehicle for re- 
caMif^jthe flagrant scents of various 
flowers, which yield little or no essen¬ 
tial oil by distillation, but impart their 
fragnuiCe to expressed oils. The me- 
of impregnating th^ oil of ben 
with the odour of varipus flowers is, fo 
dip some fine carded cotton in ti e oil, 
and put it in the bottom of a proper 
veMrt-: on this is spread a thick layer 
of ifoe fl-eSb flowers, above which more 
cotton is placed; and thus alter¬ 
nately flowrrs and cotton are disposed, 
till ^ vOsdel is full. Being covered 
ftrbe digged in a wuter- 
batll ( hif ftf g tWeiity-four hours, when the 
ml wi#«N?t€ivU^tHe odour of the flow- 
eilr.' lis Italy foe oil af ben is much used 
for ^etbtes arid linmientB in pharmacyr 
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Betel. See ParriR, 

BEZOARD, or Bbzoau, apeculiar 
concretion found in the bodies of cer¬ 
tain animals, chiefly those having cloven 
feet and horns:—the gazelle, antelope, 
the goat, the pard, and chamois, or 
Peruvian goat, most commonly afford it- 
hut itis occasionally obtained from the 
porcupine, wild boar, tortoise, horse, 
mule, dog, beaver, rhinoceros, elephant, 
and even man himself. These concre¬ 
tions, or tezoar stones as they are some¬ 
times called, were formerly in the ma¬ 
teria medica, but are now wholly ne¬ 
glected. 

Bile of a mad dog. Page 145, Col. 2, 
line 6 from the" bottom, for alisema 
read alima. 

On this subject see also oUr article 
Hydrophobia. 

Bitter-wood tree. See Quassia. 

Bitumens. ''Page 148, Col. 1, line 
18 frdm the top, for mellitite, read me/- 
lilite. 

Black cap. See Warbler. 

Black drop. See Quack Medi¬ 
cines. 

Bladder. Col. 1, line 13, from the 
top, for uterus read ureters. 

Blende. See Zinc. 

BLENNY,'’Dr Blennius, a genus of 
fishes consisting of eighteen species, dis¬ 
tinguished by having a lanceolate, 
mucous, comprCeised body ; they may 
be subdivided into, crested heads,— 
heads not crested. The following are 
the chief: The galerifa, or G'ested 
blenny, with a brown body, length four 
or five inches; dorsal fin extending from 
thehead almost to tlie tail; found in the 
European seas. Thecornufar, or Horn¬ 
ed blenny, found in India. The orei^ 
laris, or Orellate blenny, eight incbea 
long ; flesh eatable ; found in the Me¬ 
diterranean. The phycis, or forked 
hake of Pennant; two varieties, one a 
foot long, the other five inches ; body 
ashy brown. The irifwtatus,-ev Triftir- 
cated bake; found near Beawmaria. 
The gunnelus, or Spotted bknny, ha» 
the dorsal tin with ten oceforte spots. 
Two varieties, one nine, tlie‘other six 
incbeskmg; fterfi not very good. 'The 
vwiparus, or Vi-vijraiouS bfoniiy, is vi* 
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viparous, and briugs forth from three to 
four hundred young at a time ; Hftecii 
incites long ; iuhgbits tlie deep Euro¬ 
pean seas ; He^h coarse^ hardly cutablp ; 
l>ody mucous, varied with yellow ifnd 
black, uud covered with white scales 
edged with black, 

BLOOD-FLOWEU, or mrnan- 
thus, a genus coinpieiiending fourteen 
s^tecies, all Cape plants, exce|>t one in¬ 
digenous to Sierra Leone. The follow¬ 
ing are the chief : ’\!\\v.cnccincus, or Co¬ 
chineal blood-flower, the leaves of which 
are produced in the uutunin, continue 
through the winter, and decay in the 
spring ; the plant liirough the summer 
being leafltss ; the nowers precede the 
leaves in the autumnal season, '['he 
multijlorui, a native of Sierra Leone. 
The catinatus, has linear leaves, with a 
hollow like the keel of a boat ; flowers 
paler than the coccineus. * 

Blue vitriol. Page |G3, Col. 2, >ine7 
from the bottom, for of)thalmia, read 
ophthalmia. 

Boa. S(‘e Srkpent. 

Boar. See SwI ME. 

BOA'P-IjILL. or Cancroma, a genus 
of birds consisting of ^wo species, as 
follow : The Cochlearia, ‘or jCrested 
boat bill; body asii coIcum-, belly ru¬ 
fous ; lengih twenty-two incites ; crest, 
long, pendulous, pointed; perches on 
trees, which hang over water, and darts 
down on Hshes us they swim under¬ 
neath ; a second variety, with body 
spotted with brown j inhabits South 
America. The Cancrophaga, or White- 
bellied j>oaf-4)i 11 is crested, body rfuous, 
brown, belly whitish, crown black ; in¬ 
habits Guiunaand Brazil; by some 
regarded only as a variety of the first 
species. 

BOAT-FLY, or A^o/onec/a, a genus 
of beniipteroue insects, consisting of 
seventeen species, which live in stagnant 
waters and prey on aquatic (Uiimalcula. 
They are distiaguised by having an in¬ 
flate snout; antennas shorter than the 
thorax: wings four folded crosswise, 
coriaceous «n the upper half; hind legs 
hairy, formed for swimming. This ge¬ 
nus derives its name from the Singular 
manner in which it swims on the back, 
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presenting the belly uppermost. Tb* 
insects of tliis genus chiefly, idbabili 
Europe • one or two are fouud iu Soni|^ 
America; three, the glauea, qr Gv&fi 
the striata, or Striated, and the 
sima, or Small boat-fly, are common to 
our own country.* The first is of a' 
pule colour mixed with black, ana is. 
very common upon stagnant waters, . 

BOT l'! Oil of turpentine has lat^, 
»becii recoiumcnded ^s a powerful reme¬ 
dy ibr lliese worms. SeeTURPBNTIilB, 
and W'ouMS, 

Box-tree. Page 176 , iox suffrutios^m 
4warf, read suffrulicosa, dwarf . 

’ Brain, dropsy of in horses. Page ISO, 
for animalcule, read animalatla, 
BOTANY BAY GUM, or Reshat 
lutea novi belgii, a resinous substance, - 
obtained front a low small plant grow¬ 
ing in New Holland, and is generally 
dug up out of the soil under tb« treeu 
It had been recommended in a vai^e^ 
of complaints, such as fiatiilenbe, heart¬ 
burn, pains in the stomach, &c. ; bht 
concerning its medicinal poweiw, ; iiuiu^ 
ther information is very desirable. ■ •. - 

BRAZIL-WOOD, a woodobtatnalEi' 
from the • ccesalpina lirasilensis, a speil.. 
ciesof the genus C.«!^ALPINA, of.wfawh ' 
nine have been described : they am, na^ 
tives of the East and West Indiea. ahaL 
South America. The chief am thai 
first-named wpecies, which is Of tmasi^, 
derable value on„account of the ^ 

of its wood in dyeing a red eolour^wemi 
D TIBI N G ; and the mimosa i|r nuinvsikdtif 
a sensitive plant like the mimosaUribe, 
a native of theJEast Indies. 

Bread. P^age 183, Col. 2 , line 8 . 
from the topj, for Edlins, read 
Lyj. .. 

BREWING. ’Page 202, Col. 2, fs« 
Burton ale contains of alcohol per cent iyi. 
pleasure, read ^urt/fu alecentoins bv umn 
sure. Page 203, Col. 1, line 94, mr crtt, 
teron read criterion. See Hop iu ** 
Appendix. „ 

Buckl&orn, Page^%4, Col. }« UtoeHliji 
frotp the bottom, after^backthora , 
a period. Col. 9, line 15» fmw 
top for infectorious read hfectonm^ *■ h<' 
BUG, or Cimex. We merely, 
tl^ genus hereto observe that iti ia.lli^ 
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RloitQiifMrinift id entomology, ooDRisU 
ing of inore then «ght hundred epccieB, 
Bomtered over the globe. » 

Bruitu. See Woo nob. 
iStanturicfc b/nck See Varnish. 

‘ iBKntwg, See Snosv Bunting. 
Btam. See Liniment. 

Burnet. Page 935, Col. 2 , line 4 
fromthe bottom, for scowerfd, read sco»r~ 
eiu ' 

•Butcher bird. See Shrike. 

Butter. Page 232, Col. 1, line 15, 
from the top, for phrts read part. 
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ButUr cup. See Crow tooI"; 

BYSSUS, a genus of plants consist¬ 
ing of twenty-one speoies, most of them 
i)a<ives of Great Britain, found gene¬ 
rally on old walls, and rotten wood, but 
often spreading* largely over damp 
ground It has some resemblance to 
the amiant, or asbestos, in one of its 
species, especially in being incombus¬ 
tible, and hence denominated byssus as¬ 
bestos ; it is found largely on the Swe¬ 
dish mines of Westmanaiand. 
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daitiage-tree bark. Line 6 , for,«(/ee# 
ve^id ip/est. 

, CAL)B, It cag, caskjvr barrel. A 
ca^e is also a vessel containing 500 red 
herrings, or 1000 sprats. 

Page 5i45, column 2, line 14 
froBi.tJie bottom, for seowermg, read 
scqurjng. 

, dueha/ot. See Spermaceti Whale. 
Calabash-tree. See Gooro-tree. 
Caltrop. See Water caltrop. 
Camel's hag. See Spikenard. 

. Cgpiline. For Gold and pleasure, 
r^J^OLD of FLBASUKB. 

Canal. Lines 15 and 16 , for below 
rc^d at Limehouse. 
(fouary-bird. Fur Frinoilla, read 
Finch. 

Cgydlebetry myrtle. 'Column 1 , 
J^p e l 6 from the bottom, /or iras, read 

, . o 

CijndQur. For in^enuousnes,^ read 

Wgmuonsness. 

Cane. See Rattan. 

CANR.EK, a term applied by the 
vulgar to some ulcerations of the 
mouth. When the complaint is local, 
it may be, ID general, healed By such 
applications as^sirnple tincture of myrrh, 
pr tile prejiaraticMi of borax, lio.ney, and 
tincture of ofyrrh, mentioneel under 
IjNP^NCT, section thrush. When the 
is ouly a symptom of some otbjer 
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complaint, attention must, of course* 
be pcid to the primary disorder. 

Carnivorous, l^age 26*5, col. 1 , Hoe 
4 from the top, for graminivorous read 
granivorous. 

Carriage. Page 267 , col, 1 , line 3, 
for an, read can. 

Carolina bean.^ See Wild Liguoricb. 

Carrion beetle. See Silpha. 

Carrion flower. See Stapelia. 

Carlhanius. See Safflower. 

Cassowary. See Ostrich. 

CAT-FISH.-Several species of the 
genus siliirus, or Silumb, see that arti¬ 
cle, are thus named. They abound iu 
the river Ohio, in North America; they 
are voracious fish ; easily caught} flesh 

Catarrh. At the conclusion of the 
article, read, see Pulmonabt conbumf- 

TION. 

CATCH-FLYjor Silene, a genus of 
plants consisting of seventy-two spe- 
«cies, thus subdivided ; petals crowned 
at the throat j flowers lateral clustered ; 
—corol crowned { flowers from the fork 
of the stem }—corol crowned, flowers 
terminal. The following are cultivated; 

The Armeria, Common, or Lobels, 
the qmnqvevulnera, or variegated, the 
pendula, or Pendulous, the muscipulai 
or Spanish, the or Green-flow¬ 

ered, the nutans, or Nottingham, apd 
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• 

the fruticosa, or Slirubby Catch- 
fly. The anoual and bienniai sorts may 
be raised by seeds, the shrubs by slips 
or cuttings. , « 

C ATTERPILLAll,or)S'corpiHraj*ii 
botany, a genus euibraeing hve species, 
natives of iJarbary, and the South of 
Europe. The Fermiculnta, or Com¬ 
mon, the muricata, or Two-flowered, 
and the^u/ca/a, or Furrowed caterpil¬ 
lar, are cultivated. They may be rais¬ 
ed by seeds, and are chiefly so, for the 
singularity and curiosity of their pods 
Cavy. See Guinea-pio. 

Celery, page !280, column 2, line l6 
from the top, for hypochondriaca, read 
hypochondriacal, • 

Celibacy, line 24, for sense are, read 
sense tr. 

Centipede. See Scolopendra. 
CENTRISCCS, a genus of fishes 
consisting of three speciA, having the 
head lengthened into a very n^row 
snout; mouth without teeth ; body 
compressed. The sculatut, has the back 
covered with a smooth bony shell of a 
golden line, the plates closely united ; 
the hind part armed with a long spe'ir- 
iike^ioint; from six to eight niches long; 
inhabits the Indian seas. IMie $£otopax, 
has the body pale red, broad, rough, 
with hard, pointed, clohely.imbricate 
scales; nine inches long ; flesh eatable ; 
inhabits the Mediterranean. Tlie vali- 
'satins, has the body oblong, lanceolate, 
with snail recumbent bristles at the 
nostrils ; above yellowish grey ; two in¬ 
ches long ; found in Amboyna. 

CE(,^Ol?A, a genus of fishes, consist¬ 
ing of three species, having the teeth 
carved in a single row ; body uniform, 
naked; belly hardly as long as the 
head ; inhabitants of the Mediterranean ; 
fcMir or five feet long j flesh hardly eata¬ 
ble. • 

CHiEOTODON, a genus of fishes, 
comprehending sixty-eight species, in¬ 
habitants of the American or Indian 
seas and fresh waters, many of them ex- 
hilHtiiig a beautiful display ot coloiiis ; 
the flesh of most of them gwtd, and of* 
sooic delicious. The liostratns, or 
Sbooring 'chteotodon, is cbiefl/deserv- 
Wg,of notice for the extraordinary man- 
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ner in which it obtains the pofisesMOiitof' 
the flying insects which constitotiSft it* 
food; w(jpu it observes *006 of tbese^ 
either hovering over the water or seated 
on some aquatic plant, it shoots agaitist 
it, from its lubu Ipr snout, a drop' of 
water with so sure on aim as generally 
to lay it either dead or stapificd on the 
surface of the stream; the distance 
which it t*ikes from the insect is from 
rfour to six feet. Otjier species, of this 
genus have also the saine faculty. The 
form of the greater number of this genus 
is ovate, with a deep compressed bod^; 
but some of them, the Orbicularis and 
fmperialis in particu lar, are nearly round, 
and leseftibiefa flat fish. 

Vhaoreen. See Shagreen. 

CH A LCKDON Y, a genus of earths, 
consisting of ^lica, a small quantity oi 
aluniine, with sometimes abdbt atentl 
of lime, and a slight trace of oxide o] 
iron. ^t is hard, lightish, shining witbifi 
never opake, *tough, admittfng a bigl 
polish. Besides chalcedony so called 
Cacfj.olony, Cornelian, Mocha atone 
Sardonyx, Onyx, Chrysoprase, anC 
Heliostrope, are species of chalcedony 
^'he^e are»fouiid in various jiarts of t^hi 
world : common chalcedony is found it 
Cornwall and the Hebrides. 

Chaiftceteon. See Lizard. 

I ' i 

Chamois. See Antelope. 

CH ATTERER, oxAmpelis, a 
of bitds of whiA'h there are fourl^i 
species ; they are all native's of Afrhs 
or 'America, except the HarrUfBf^ o 
Waxeri chatterer, which is sometime 
met with ir q»r own country, which h 
size resembles a starlit^ j it is said t 
appear annually about Edinburgh, ails 
teheed on the berries of the mountaii 
ash ; i%is also said to breed in parts tn6r 
iio>-therly, an^l to form its nests lit th 
holes of rocks. • 

Chenopodt/. S^ee Goose Foot.' 
CmCKWEED. This is a triv* 
name given 4o several genent of pluntt 
For another clnckwp#d, see WlN'^'k 
Grj'^en. Holosieutn is %l !(0 a genq^H 
which the name chickweCd h'Us ’ b*e4 
given ; it consists of five^pecles/'Ull ‘di 
tives of America or the West Ihdlft 
ejjd^ept one, the UmbUlattM, sq 
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from its flowers being in umbels, and 
which is found i^rild on the walls of our 
qnn country^ , 

Chino, root. SeeSMiLAx. 

Clavicle. For the letter S read y. 

Clematis. Line 2^ for Toy read Joy. 

For Coculus Jndicus, read Cocculus 
Indicus. 

CINERARIA, or Flea wort, a 
genus of plants comprising'fifty-three 
species, chiefly nuhves of the Ca|>e uixi; 
South of Eurofre. 'I’he Palustris, is 
indigenous to our marshes, and the In- 
tegrifolia to our moiintaius. A third 
of these have flowers without rays, the 
rest have radiated flotvers; the exotic 
species are propagated by tuttiugs. 

Cistus, the Marsh. See lioSEMAitv 
THE Wild. 

Cleaning qf clothes. For Scowering 
xendnScowing. 

Cloth. For Scowering read Scouring. 

Cod. Col. I, line 20 from tlrti top, 
for Zorsl^tend Torsk. " 

Columhium. See Tantalum. 

Company, Page 345, Col. 2, line 
lO from the top, after contribute ad'd to. 

Condor. See Vo lt u r k . 

CONFERVA, a genus of plants 
consisting of one hundred and six spe¬ 
cies, chiefly found on stones in slow 
streams, on the sides of cisterns'and the 
surface of ponds. 'I'hey consist of 
lierbaceons tubes or fibres, mouth sepa¬ 
rated internally by tiuysverse positions; 
seeds scatteied through the joints, or 
prodwved in, solitary closed tubeilles 
attached to the fihies. Numerous as is 
the family of the Confervas, there is 
scarcely an individual which, upon mi- 
umte examination, doefi not appear 
highly elegant and beautiful. Amongst 
these, the Biddulphiana, foun^l near 
Southampton, of a pale green colour; 
the Castanea, or Qreepiiig chesnut- 
coloured conferva; the Nigrescens, 
JBJackish, or Compound jointed con¬ 
ferva; and the Lichenicola, or Red 
lichen conmrva, all indigenous* to some 
parts or other *^f “this country, are de¬ 
serving notice. The Rivularis has been ' 
recommended, bti account of the great 
quantity of oxygen which it cootainsi 
ill »(>iisntodic asthma. ", 
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Contagion, Page 352, column 2t 
line 22 from the top, for'person read 
poison. „ 

, Cornu ammonis. See Snake stone. 

* CoroniUa. S&: Bladder Sen na. 

CORUN Dl^M, a term under which 
certain mineral substances have been in¬ 
cluded, composed of alumina nearly 
juire. Perfect corundum occurs cry¬ 
stallized in six-sided prisms, transparent 
and colourless. Its specifle gravity is 
about 4. When blue it constitutes the 
sapphire ; when red the ruby ; when 
yellow the oriental topaz, or chrysolite. 
I'liey aie mostly procured from Ceylon 
and Pegu ; some have been also fouud 
ill France and Bohemia. 

Costiveness. I'ageSCy, column I, 
Ime 25 from the bottom, for it/read in, 
3b'7, column 2, line 17 from the top, 
for cure read case. 

COURIER, or Corrira, a geuus of 
birdia, consisting of one species only, 
havkig a straight short bill, without 
teeth ; thighs longer than the body; 
feet four-toed, palmate; less than the 
curlew, an3 runs swiftly; inhabits 
Italy. 

Cow-pox. Page 376 , column 2, line 
f) from the 'top,' after and add note. 

CRANE bill, or Pelargonium, a 
genus of plauts consisting of one bun¬ 
dled and twenty-three species, one or 
two natives of Australasia, the rest Cape 
plants. They may be thus subdivided ; 
—stemless, root raimceons, umbel com¬ 
pound nearly stemless, root tube¬ 
rous;—herbaceous, or somewhat shrub¬ 
by ;—shrubby, leaves undivided, not 
angular;—shrubby, ieavesaugular, lob- 
ed or palmate ;—shrubby, leaves three 
cleft and ternate'shrubby, leaves pin- 
natifid and pinnateshrubby, leaves 
decompound and more than decum- 
spound. 

A great number of the species of this 
genus are cultivated ii; our gardens, 
many of them having flowers nearly re- 
sembiing the geranium. They may all 
be increased by seeds sown in pota in 
kitchen-garden mould, in an early part 
of the spring, and plunged into a hot 
bed. As they grow up they should be 
gradually accustomed to the open air. 
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in order to be ^aced out in the summer 
season in sheltered situations. The 
shrubby sorts are, hbwever, more com¬ 
monly increased by cutliii/jgs like the 
raniuni. All are highly oruameatal either 
ill the green-house or pleasure grounds. 

Cranefiy. See FATHER-LONe-i>r^s. 

CHEEPER., or Certhia, u genus of 
birds consisting of seventy-seven spe¬ 
cies, dispersed through most of the 
countries of the globe ; they leed 
chiefly ou insects, in search of which 
they creep up and down trees ; l»ree<l in 
hollow trees, and lay uuiiierous egg> ; 
bill arched, slender, somewhat tiiangu- 
lar, pointed ; feet formed^for walking. 
The two following are chiefly deaeivmg 
notice. 

The Familiaris, or Common creeper, 
is grey, beneath white ; qnill feathers 
brown ; runs with wouderfol facility, 
above or under the branches of treea; 
another variety differing only in being 
of a large size. 

The Sannis, or Moeking cree|)er, in¬ 
habits New Zealand ; sevefl and a 
quarter inches long ; imitates the notes 
and voice of other liirdswith surprising 
accuracy, whence its name? • 

CRtiWN, a silver coin, isalue*five 
shillings. , 

CROWN niPEllIAL, or Fritilla- 
ria imperialis, a well-knmvn singnl.ir 
and beautiful flower, a species of fritil- 
iary, which blossoms lu April. Several 
varieties, one with yellow flowers; 
those with double flowers are most va¬ 
luable. They Ute propagated by seeds ; 
but best by offsets from the roots. 
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■CURASSOW, or CraXi a genu* 
of gallinaceous birds, cousprebendingw 
five species,liaving the bill strong, thick,, 
and the base of each mandible covered 
witii a cere, all inhabitants of South 
America, and as fotlow : The alector 
is above black, belly white, cere yellow, 
three feel long ; three other 'varieties; 
feeds on frutt, roosts in trees; inha- 
hi<^ the mountainous jvoods bf South 
America. The globicert, or Globose 
curassow, has the body blackish blue, 
lower part of the belly white ; inhabits, 
Giyana ; size of the lust. The pauxi, 
or (Sashew curassow, has the cere blue; 
body blackish f belly and tip of the 
tail white ; size of the two former; inha¬ 
bits New Spain, The galeata, or Ga- 
leated curassow, |)as the crown with a 
horny cone ; body blick : neftrly 
large as a Tu I key ; inhabits the island 
of Curassow, or Caraqoa. The vocife» 
ranSy or Cryin|f curassow, is brown, 
belly whitish ; bill and breast blue ; 
size of a comtnnu fowl; a noisy clamor¬ 
ous bird; inhabits the mountainous 
parts of Mexico. * 

Curassow, * the piping. See Pbke- 
Lore. 

Gurucui. See Trogon, 

Custard-hpple. See Sweet apple. 
CYANOfiliN, called by Dr. Ukb, 
in his lately published dictionary, Pkos- 
SINE, or pRVssic G^s, and defined by 
him, the compound base of the Prus¬ 
sic acift. See Prussic acid. • 

Cypress., Line 5, for Cyprus,' resad 
cypress. ,• 
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DAHLIA 


DAHLIA, a genus of plants consist¬ 
ing of two species ; the stems die every 
winter, but the root is perennial and 
tuberous. They aft'ord a great num¬ 
ber o# splendid flowers, rising majesti¬ 
cally and blossoming late in the.au- 
turaa. They are natives of the moun- 
Uinous<parts of the Spanish settlements 
of South America. 
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The Superjiua yields purple, scarlet, 
and rosc-coii»ured varieties. Tht jTrws- 
tranea saffron-coloured aifid white. Oc- 
ca‘,iona>ly, most of these are procured 
with double, orseinidoubleflpwers. The 
roots are taken up in autumn, and kept 
in a dry place till the spring. In April, 
the iiflire choice kinds should be plant¬ 
ed in potj, so as to liave their growth 
.1 S 
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forwarded in a frame, or yreeu-house. 
In June they niaj’he planted out"; a 
huriler*w not desirable, 4he dowers 
•beinjf more brilliant in a poor soil. 11' 
the plant# aie luxuriant, the flowering 
is impaired *, this disposition may be 
soitaewhat checked by pinching off 
some of the secondary branches while 
young-and tender. After the flower 
bud has appeared, little water should 
be given to the platits, even though the 
weather be dry. They are propagated 
by parting the roots. 

DARKLING, or Tenebrio, a genus 
of coleopterous insects consisting of 
eighty>«nine B|)«cies. They are com¬ 
monly of a dark and iombre colour j 
some laive wings under their shells, 
while others are apterous. The larves 
of some of them reside among rotten 
sticks,’br rubbish ; others are found in 
flour and difterent kinds of feod. After 
they have become perfect insects they 
enter houses, and devour every sort of 
provision ; their chief resort is damp, 
dark cellars ; as they precipitately avoid 
light. The mortisagug is foniid among 
rubbish and dung in gardens ; it is of 
a deep black colour ; it eiiiits, as well 
as some other of the species, a fetid 
smell. The mollitor is found in meal 
and flour { its larve eaten by nightin¬ 
gales. The minuius is blai'k, and, like 
both the preceding, foutid m our own 
country. 

Darnel, Line I, for tlolium read 
"XMlium. ' 

■DARTER, or Plotus, p genus of 
birds consisting of tlrree species ; tliey 
have a small head and long slend ^ 
neck, and are chieflyseen in southern 
dimates; they live principally on Ashes, 
which they take by darting forward the 
head, white the neck is contracted like 
the body of a se-ipent, , " 

T\t*i J4»lu>fgn, O’" White-bellied dart¬ 
er, has the body above black, belly 
wliiti‘,4iead, neck, and breast reddish- 
grey j two %'t ten inches long ; builds 
ou trees,; flush oily and rancid ; iulia- 
bits Rrazil. 

Melanogaster, or JBlack-bellied darter, 
has the belly black; three feet long; 
inhabits Ceylon and Java. Three or 
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four nther varieties found in Cayenne 
and Senegal. 

The Surinamens'vt, or Surinam darter, 
has the head crested, belly white; fliir- 
'teeii inches long j is domesticated ; in- 
liahits Surinam. 

Dny-fly. See May-fly. 

Deaths apparent. Line 3, for chord 
read cord. 

Death's-Head moth. See Hawk- 
Moth. 

Deer, Page 401, col. I, line 4 from 
the top, for Elephus read Elapbus. 

Delphine. See Larkspur, 

Diachylon. See Plaster. 

Digestion. Page 407 , col. 2, line 13 
fium the top,,,for excrementilions read 
excrementitious. 

Dinner. Col. 1, line 22 from the 
bottom, for and read or. 

DIODON, a genus of fishes con¬ 
sisting of tnree species, having the body 
aimed on all sides with long, strong, 
moveable spines, varied with white and 
black, hollowed within, and covered 
with the conjmon skin. The Trystrix 
inhabits the Indian seas, and grows to 
two feet in length ; body oblong, pale 
brown ; Iws.the power of erecting and 
depressing its spines, and of inflating 
and cuubacting its body; flesh hard 
and radik. Of the Atinga there are two 
varieties ; from twelve to fifteen inches 
long; body-bluish black, belly white; 
has the same compressive and expan¬ 
sive powers as the trystrix ; inhabits the 
American seas, and round the Cape of 
Good Hope. The Mola has a compris¬ 
ed body, thicker at the head, truncate 
behind, and terminating in a iongHu- 
dinal thin fin, silvery white, growing 
darker towards the back. Sometimes 
erroneously called sun-fish. 

Diuretics. Line 1? from the bottom, 
for stranguary read strangury. 

Dodder. Line 11 from the top, for 
prasytic read parasytic, 

DODO, or DiduSf a genus of gal- 
.linaceous fasrds, with wings unfit for 
flight, comprising three species, as fol¬ 
low : The ineptus, Dronte, or Hooded 
dodo, has the head hooded ; bill eftrong, 
large, and bluish, with a red spot; 
three feet long, inhabits the isles of 
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France and Bourbon. The solitarius, 
or Solitary dbdo, is varied with grey 
and brown ; female^ with a white pro¬ 
tuberance each side the breast, resem-, 
bling a- teat; size of a turkey ; lay§ 
one egg, larger than th^t of a goose ; 
time of incubation seven weeks; at 
which process the mate and fetnaleaas- 
sistin turn; the young afford delicious 
food ; inhabits the island of Kodrique. 
The nazarenus, or Nazareue dodo, is 
larger than the swan ; black, downy ; 
egg one ; inhabits the Isle of France. 

DOGWOOD, Jamaicji, or Fisci- 
dia, a genus of plants consisting of four 
species, natives of America. Ti»e eri/~ 
thrina, or Dog-wood-treq, rising twenty 
feet high, the bark of which, when 
pounded and steeped in salt water, 
yields a juice used to intoxicate fishes, 
is the chief. This specie*, and one or 
two others, are occasionally cultivated 
in our conservatories. • 

Doree, a fish. See Zeus. • 

Dose. See Materia Medica. 

Dotterel. See Plover. 

Dover's powder. See Ipecacuanha. 

DRAGON FLY, or LiheUuluy a 
genus of insects consistlqg of filty-six 
species, having the mouth ailnet^with 
jaws more than two in nuiwlier. I'he 
whole genus i« exceedingly ra*'enous, 
and generally seen hovering over stag¬ 
nant waters. They lay their eggs by the 
side of a ditch or pond in the water. The 
larva remains in nearly the same state 
for almost a year before it attains its 
full size. Nojiarliciilar lime seems ap¬ 
pointed far th*e metamorphosis into its 
winged state; the different species are 
continually emerging from the water, 
from April to August. They live upon 
various insects, chiefly butterflies and 
moths. 

The Grandis is the largest of this 
genus found in Britain, and is, perhaps# 
not inferior in bulk to any insect which 
this country produce, the stag-beetle 
excepted. It is a very beautifu’ animab 
but has something terrific in its appear¬ 
ance when on the wing. 

^ The Forcipaia expands four inches 
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and a half. The paella has tlie body 
green and azure; sometimes called, from 
its brilliancy of colours, i(ing-flshen;» 
many varieties. The virgo has thawings 
coloured in a variety of ways, and 
hence producing many varieties; in¬ 
habits our own country, and Europe 
generally. 

Dragon's blood. F’or sdngus read 
sangvis. * 

• DRAGON’S HE^D, orDracoce- 
phalum, a genus of plartts consisting of 
eighteen species, of which some have 
their flowers in spikes, and some it^ 
wl^oHs ; they are natives of the Levan , 
Aifttria, or Siberia ; and most of theai 
readily propagifled by seeds in our own 
gardens; in which the species most 
frequently met with is the canariense, 
or Baiin of (lilead ; hairy at the joints ; 
leaves soft, wrinTtled, three oiofive to¬ 
gether, ttvate, pointed, toothed; corol 
flesh coW)ur, with white lines; this last 
may be also profiagated by cuttings. 

DRAGON ET, or (JallyonymvSf a 
genus of fishes consisting of seven spe¬ 
cies ; tTie chief is the lyra, or Gummous 
l>ragonet, which has the first rajf of 
the first dorsal fin as long as the body ; 
from twelve to fourte?n inches long; 
feeds on star-fishes, &c. ; body taper¬ 
ing rounded; inhabits the Mediterra¬ 
nean and North seas ; flesh good. 

Drunkenness. See Poisons. 

DRY-ROT. l)everai ships built at 
Boston, ill. America, have been salted 
or filled ill between the tin^rers 
salt^whilij on the stocks; and after«the 
lapse of ten or §fteen years the timbers 
have, in every case, been found perfect¬ 
ly sound. A vessel of 500 tons requires . 
.500 kusliels of salt; and two years after 
being biiyt 100 busPiels more should he 
added to fill up, the space of the dis- 
Sblyed salt. ^ 

Duck's meat. -Foy Lemma read Lem- 
na. 

Dugong.^ See Morse. ,, 

Dyeing*. Page 443, eol. 2 , line J3 
from the top, for remains read remain. 

*Dysury. For stranguary read slmn- 
gtiry. 
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" EUD 

' F.el Electric. Sec Gymnotus. 

Jigyptiar.um. See Liniment. 

Elaine. See Fa**', 

Emetic. See Ttkcacuanha. 

Engravivg on steel. See SiDEUO- 
SBArilY. 

Epsom ifilt. See Salt. 

au instrument 
for ascertaining the purity of air, or 
rather the quantity of oxygen contained 
hi a given bulk of any elastic fluid. 
Vhrious kinds of eudiometers have be^n 
contrived by Priestley, Scheele, Ue 
Marti, Hunibolt, Seguiu, Dertliollet; 
but Sir Humphry Davy’s is very sim¬ 
ple, and, jierliaps, the best. It consists 
III j^assin^ nitrous gus ir.to a saturated 
solution of green muriate, or sulphate 


EYE 

of iron, which becomes opake, and al¬ 
most black when fully impregnated with 
the gas. The feir to be tried is con¬ 
tained in a small graduated tube, lar¬ 
gest at the open end, which is introdu¬ 
ced into the solution, and then gently 
inclined towards the horizon, to acce¬ 
lerate the action, which will be com¬ 
plete in a few minutes, so as to have 
absorbed all the oxygen. The measure 
should be taken as soon as this is done, 
otherwise the bulk of the air will be 
increased by a slow decomposition of 
the nitric acid fSrrned. Phosphorus and 
siilphurct of potash have also been em¬ 
ployed in eudiometry. 

Evil. See Scrofula. 

Eyes. SeelLiPPiTUDE. 


FLAMINGO 


Fascihotion. See Sympathy. ■* 

Felon. See Whitlow. 

FENNEL FLOWER,^ Detil in 
a Bush, or Nig^’lla, a genus cousist- 
mg of five species, natives of the south 
of Europe. They are all atinival plants, 
rising u fuut and a half higli, and 
adorned with blue or wjiite flowers. 
They are cultivated by sowing their 
seeds iu March, ofi a bed of light 
cajg.k^ where they are to remain. , 

FEUILLEA, a genus consisting of 
two s|)ecie.s, both climbing pUat.s. I'he 
7'rilobata is u native of Vhe East Indies ; 
the Cordifvlia is frequent in the inland 
parts of Juiiiaica, and is*generally found 
cliuihiiig among the tallest trees in the 
woods. The fruit is a globuYar corti- 
cose, lUttiiy-seeJed pome. This frui^ 
lias been lately^ recdnuijended as a pow¬ 
erful aiitidotti against vegetable poisonN. 
But its efficacy requires confirmation. 

After"jpi/c Fish, add, or liilistes. 

Fistic nut^ ‘j^ee Pistacnia. 

Flag, the sweet. For acoris re»i 
aeorus. 

FLAMINGO, or Pheenicopterus, a 
genus of birds consisting of two species, 
distinguished by having a naked, tdSth- 
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ed bill, boat as if broken j the feet are 
four-toed, palmate, the membranes se¬ 
micircular on the fore part. 

The Rjuber, or Red flamingo, has 
the qaill feathers black, body stnallei 
than that of the stork ; when erect six 
feet higR from the tip of the toe to the. 
hill ; perpetually twists its head round 
when eating, ^ that the upper mandi¬ 
ble touches the ground ; bill seven inch¬ 
es long, partly red, partly black, and 
partly crooked; legs and tliiglis slen¬ 
der, and not thicker thap the fore-fin¬ 
ger of a man, yet two feet lolig j neck 
equally slender, three feet long. From 
this extraordinary shajie it is able to 
wade in water to the depth where its 
food is found ; but, though the feet are 
webbed, it seldom uses them for swim¬ 
ming ; its length from bill to tail is 
lour feet four iuches. The plumage 
of this bird is not less remarkable than 
its figure, being of a bright flame-cd- 
loured red. It is found from the Me¬ 
diterranean in every district of Africa 
to the Cape of Good HoM; and also 
in South America and the West IndiM. 
Their mode of incubation is curious, 
but we have not room to describe it. 



FLO 

The young never exceed three in num¬ 
ber. They are gregarious, and their 
flesh is by some persons esteemed ; t^ey 
are occasionally tamed in their niftive 
climates, and mingle ayth other poultry; 
but they never thrive in such a state. 
They afford a fine down, equal totswan's 
down. 

The Ckilensist or Chilese flamingo, 
has the quill feathers white; bill co¬ 
vered with a reddish-skin ; head sub¬ 
crested ; live feet long from the bill to 
the claws ; inhabits Chili. 

FLAX-PLANT, or Phormium, a 
genus consisting of one sfiecies, the 
Tenax, a native of Nijw Zealand. The 
leaves resemble those of flags; the 
flowers are in one variety yeliow, in 
another a deep red. Of the leaves of 
this plant the New Zealanders, with 
very little preparation, thake all their 
coiMinou apparel, and also their st1>ings, 
lines, and cordage for every purpose, as 
ivel! as the whole of their canvas and 
matting, all which are said to be prodi¬ 
giously stronger than any thing we can 
manufacture from hemp. They also 
make, from the finer parts of the s.une 
material, their finest cloths.* The seeds 
of this plant have been stried in this 
country, ' ut they were not. found to 
vegetate. A furtlier trial of them is 
very desiiable. • 

• FLOG, or Tabonu^, a genus of dip¬ 
terous insects, consisting of fifty-two 
species, inhabiting Europe and Ame¬ 
rica, a few Africa ; six comuiou to our 
own co|inti^. These insects live by 


FRA 

*8uckiiig out the blood of various ani-t 
mals, a^d especially of horses and bhfeck 
cattle, of which they are vesy greedy.* 
The larves are found underground in 
moist meadows. ^ The bavinus, or Ox- 
fly, has greenish eyes, back of the abdo¬ 
men with white,triangular, longitudinal 
spots ; found in our own country, and 
very troublesome in summer to cattle. 

I The Pluvialis, a sipall insect that fixes 
on the hands, face, dbd legs, Writing 
painful inflammation in the part whence 
•it has drawn blood ; the Ccecufirn«, alike 
.troublesome, may be also mentioned. 

• FLY-CATCIIEK, or Muscicapa, n 
genus of birtls consisting of ninety-six 
species, scattered over the warmer tracts 
of the globe; the greater number inha¬ 
bitants of Aystralasia and Polynesia. 
Two only common to our owb country. 
The fallowing are the chief : 

The A'vdon is rusty brown, beneath 
yellowish whife; size of the reed thrush; 
sings delightfully during the night; 
inhabits Daiiria. 

'^he Grisola, or Spotted flycatcher, 
is brownish, beneath whitish j* neck 
longitudirtally spotted ; live and a half 
inches long; builds in lioles of walls, 
or liollow trees; eggs pule, spotted 
with reddish ; fond of <'hcrne8; appears 
in England in tlie spring, and retires in 
August. • 

Fool's stones. .See Orchis. 

FOOT, ill anatomy. See MetataR- 
sus*and Tarsus. For fool, a m'Sli^re, 
see WsyrGHTs and Measures. • 

Fractures. ^•See Wounds. 


G. 

GAbL-Fl!v . 

GALL-FLY, or Cynips, a genus of from the top, for Kscaloneann read Es- 
insects consisting of thirty-five species, # ca/o»ic«w. Al’ter^ Welch omon, add, 
a few found m India, the rest in E^- tTie Porrum, c«- L^k. .See Lekk.. 
rope, and chiefly in the oak, the differ- Gazelle. See Antelouk. 

ent pails of which, especially the buds Gilt-head. See Pudding^Fish. 

aud leaves, are inhabited by ten distinct Gonofi^asa. Page pff], col. line 
species of this genus. The most beau- SI f[om the bottom, exuberattqjis 
tiful gall is said to be the production %ead exulcerations, 
of tW euuipt quercus gemma. See Goosander. See Mi RiANSEE. 
GA.I.L, • GOOSEBERRY, the American, 

Gaper. &ee My a. ot JHelastoma, a genus of plants com- 

Gar/ic. Page 543, col. 1, line 33 ^ prebeading cightf-five species, neturly 
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ell natives of the West Indies or Ame- * 
ric:, i a few of «India. They consist of 
shfitbs, with leaves beautifully variega¬ 
ted #tA gold, white, yellow, and russet 
colour; on which account several spe¬ 
cies *are introduced into our green¬ 
houses, and propagated by cuttings 
which succeed better than seeds. 

Goa/. Page 5(>5, col. 1, line 11, for 
dieomposition read deposition. 

Green copperas. See Sulphate of 

laow. 

XSroundling, Line 3, for lockc read 
locke. 

Gruel. See Oats and Supper. 

Guan, See Penelope. 

’ GUAVA, or Fsidium, a germs of 
platits comprehending eight species, na¬ 
tives of the East and W«;sl Intlies, and 
Soat?i Atiierica, The two following 
are cultivated: the pomiferiim. Red, 
or apple ^uava, having a thick trunk, 
twenty feet higir, branchy, with smooth 
bark, leaves oblong, lanceolate, and 
flowers with large white petals; the 


GUM* 

fruit is pomegranate shaped, crowned, 
and, when ripe, has an agreeable fra- 
gramce; a native of both the Indies. 
The pyriferot W^ite, or pear gitava^ 
is the size of a •moderate apple-tree; 
wood very hard and tough, used for 
ox-yolfes, and other articles of agricul¬ 
ture; flowers white and fragrant; fruit 
the size of a hen’s egg, the pulp of 
which is flesh-coloured, aronmtic, and 
agreeable; a native of both the Indies. 
The apple species, in consequence of 
its fruit having a fine acid flavour, is 
most cultivated ; the fruit of the pear 
species is sweet, and, in warm climates, 
not so agreeable. These plants are 
increased by seeds, which must be pro¬ 
cured from their native soil ; they must 
be sown in pots filled with rich kitchen- 
garden earth, and plunged into a tan 
bed. 

Guinea Hen. Line 4, for Melagris 
read Mfleagru. 

Gum. Page .585, coL 1, line 3, for 
Mimosa read Sensitive Plant. 

f 


H 

HIP 

HAG-FISH, Glutinous'Hag, or 
Gastrohanchus, a genns of lislies i-on- 
sisting of one species only, the CoscuSy 
so named from its being totally tle.'-ti- 
tute of eyes ; it inhabits the ocean, is 
about eight inches long, and is said to 
enter The mouth of fishes when ukeii 
by the hook, and to devour the whole, 
except the skin and bone,, \^’hen pla¬ 
ced in a vessel of sea water it soon loii- 
vlers the whole glnlinoii:, heiiig of an 
uncommonly gintiup.us nature. 

Harems Lettuce. See Sow’:: 'I'nis- 
TLB. 

Vaiehet Vetch, or Corouilla sentr}-" 
daca. See BlaODEII Senna. 

Hedysarum. See Sainfoin, French 
Homey Suckle, and Movin^cj Plant, 

Hellebore, th«> tehile. Col. 2, line j) 
ijrom the botiOm, for hepatic read her~ 
peiie. 

Hemlock-tree. See Pine, 

Hepatica. See TbiN iT y. 

Hiera Picra. See Powders. 

Hip-joint, For iKum read ilium. 
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HIST EH, a genus of coleopterou 
insects, ccnibihtiiig of Iwenty-fowr spe¬ 
cies, natives of Europe, Africa, Ame¬ 
rica, and Australasia; fire natives of 
this country. 

The Unicofor, found in gardens, and 
ihe BimaruhitIts , found in dunghills, are 
the chief; this last has tlie uppearance 
of a small beetle. 

Hojlfman's Anodyne liquor. See Spi¬ 
rit. 

Hook. See Bill and Husbandry. 

HOI*. We have, under Brewing, 
hinted our suspicions relative to the 
antiseptic properties of hops. We are 
glad to observe that Dr. Ives, of New 
York, has lately excited attention to 
this subject, by publishing an accouut 
of, a senes of experiments on the hop, a 
detail of which will be found in the 
Annals of Philosophy for March, 18^1, 
or au abridged accouut in the L/andon 
Journal of Arts for April of the same 
year. 

By these experiments it appears that 



HOP* 

the virtvee of the bop reside in a fine 
powder, which i^ readily separable by 
merely drying, and afterwards tlireshijig 
in a bag, the leaves or strobiles. Tliis 
powder Dr. Ives calW Lupulin ; of 
this, on analysis, 120 grains are found 


to consist of » 

Tannin - - - . 5 

Extractive Matter - 10 
Biii^ter Principle - - 11 

Wax - - - - - 12 

Resin - - - - - oG 


Woody fibre, or Lignin 46 

120 

The proportion of lupulin in the hop 
is found to be about one-sixth of its 
weight. Nine ounces of liipulin were# 
found to answer equally as well for beer 
as five poniuls of dried fanw, Lupuhn, 
according to Dr. IvEs’s experitneiits, 
contains a very subtile aroma, bift no 
essential oil whatever. I’he aroiniftics 
and bitter properties of lupulin are 
yielded both to water and to alcohol, 
more couipleUly to the las?, and mueli 


HYP 

And etlier; the three remaining eighUts, 
being vegetable fibre. • , 

The taste of lupulin is exoe^ingly 
bitter, but not unpleasant, whert^aa 
nauseous extractive matter of the If^ves 
which, by boiling, is imparted to ^eqr, 
is unpleasant to the tast^ and, when 
higlily concentrated, is frequently un¬ 
grateful to the stomach. 

• As a medicine, Df. Ives Fecorumends 
a concentrated alcoholic solufiou, in 
doses of from 40 to 80 drops, to induce 
sleep will] as much certainty as opium, 
ill cases of long watching from nervous 
ifritahility; but tlie same cannot be said 
of it in relievhig pain. 

Although we can by no means c^psi** 
der these experiments as decisive, rela- 
lative to the economical and mediqal 
properties of the hop, they •are 
certainly deserving attentive cousiderai^ 
tion. • 

Horse radisfi. Last line of the arti¬ 
cle, for stravgmrt/ read strangury, 
llj/drate. See Water. 
Hypochondriash, Page 043, col. 2, 
line 18 , after in suld these. 


sooner to both wlien they are hot than 
when cold ; the aroma rapidly ilissi- IJ^ I'OCIIOISDIIHIM, in anato- 
paled atahigh I'.eut. AlmutTue-yigliths iny, that part of the body winch lies 
of lupulin are soluble in H%fer, alcohol, under the carliluges of the spurious, 

• ur.shoit ribs. 


I. 

iito • ‘ivy 


Ignatius's Bean. Ste Saint Iuna- 
Ttus’s Bean. 

Jndiau Crtss. See riloP^OLUM. 

Indian Fink, a flower ; see Quamo- 
CI.IT. 

Inga. See Sensitive Peant. 

IRON WOOD, or Sideroxylon, a 
genus of plants consisting of nine spe¬ 
cies, chiefly natives of the Cape, and 
other parts of Africa; one of N«?w 
Holland, two of America. The name 
is derived from the closeness of the 
wood, which is so solid and heavy aSi to 
sink in water. Two of the species are 
cultivated : the inerme, or Smooth iron- 
wood, which rises to the height of au 


apple-tree in Africa; and tJie l^omcs, 
or Willow-leaved iron-wood, a Tiative* 
of South Aim?rica. These may be in¬ 
creased by seeds procured from abroad, 
sown in the‘spring, in pots filled with 
freoh mould, and plunged into the tan^ 
bed of the stove. They are sometimes 
raised from slit layers and cuttingL in 
•the summer; the first requires the^ro- 
tection of the %reen-h(Aise; the second 
is iiurdier, and may somelimes be‘e;i^ 
posed, sheltered situatiows, to the 
shrubbery borders. • 

^ Imn-wort. See Wotl^D-WoRT.wt 
Ivy-treCf American. JExpunge the 
article, and see Laureju. 
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"iAZtBV, Of M^citria, fl jjenus of 
l^dtcomprittiiij; three species, distin* 
. epilhedby a bill sha^'p>|>ointed, a little 
booing upwards; tongue sroal!, or 
toogoeless ;nfeet four-toed, cleft; they 
are tlie foliowiug: «. 

The Amttricaua, or American jabiru, 
w the plmud'^e on the nei lt ex¬ 

cepted, which i» red ; quill and tail fea¬ 
thers purplish black ; one of the largr 
eft of the birds of Guiana, being more 
than four feet high, and six in length 
from the beak to the claws. The large 
black bill of this bird is a formidable 
weapon, being abnrc thirteen inches 
)oiig, and at the base three in thickness ; 
|lesl^reckilled by the uartves good ; this 
bird feeds on lislies chiefly, but it de¬ 
stroys serpents and other reptiles,; it is 
gregarious and migratory ; egg.s two ; 
builds its nest in tiees, hanging over 
water. 

The Asiatim, or Indian jalnrii, ifalso 
whitt^ The A'ot're ilolandia', or New 
Holland jabiru, has the hyjy above 
purj»li.sh-grcerj, bencalh, neck, and 
shoulders white; tad black ami white ; 
inhabits New Holland. « 

Jacana. See Pariia. 

Jacob's Ladder. See V/M'.kian. 

JASMINE, the An vciAN, or j\i/c- 
tanlhes, a genus consAting of one spe- 
cie%fui.l^, an Indian shrub, with rugu<*d 
braiic^ics, square stem, and oppoMte, 
ovate, pointed, eutiie leaves. ‘ It is a 
higlily urnaniental and Ihligiant plant, 


JUiT 

aiU may be increased by layen or cut¬ 
tings. 

Jasmine^ Esshice of. See Storax. 

J]^.RBOA, or Dipvs, a genus of 
mainaiaiiaii animals consisting of ten 
species; in their habits they much re¬ 
semble the dormouse. The following 
are the chief: the Jaculus, Alagtago, 
or Common jerboa, has the hind legs 
three limes as long as the fore, and are 
used after the same manner as the kan¬ 
garoo ; hair above pale brown, beneath 
white; body seven inches long; tail 
ten; burrows in'the ground ; not easily 
tamed ; flesh eaten by theCalmucs and 
Arabians ; inhabits Egypt, Arabia, and 
South Siberia.^, The Cafer, or Cape 
jerboa, is jiboae bright chesnut, beneath 
yellqwish white; fourteen inches long; 
tail^fifteen ; flesh eaten by the natives ; 
inhabits the Cape. The MerUiianus, 
or Torrid jeiboa, only five inches long, 
IS found nwar the Caspian sea. The 
'J'amttrbhnis, or Tamarisk jerboa, is 
alM) found near the same sea ; an ele¬ 
gant animal ; 'colour yellowish grey, 
heneath wliqe; live and a li.tlf inches 
long ; lad the same length, '^l lie Cana¬ 
densis, or Canatla jeilioa, is the size of 
a inou'^e; inhabits the coldest parts of 
Canada. 

Jessamine, ihe Scarlet. See 'J'buM- 
PLT FLOWKR. 

John Doree. See Zkus. 

Jujube, See Lotus. ,» 
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K,ALEIDOStDOI'E,‘•.an optical in-^scope is made, is very simple : take.a 
struibeiit, which lias hitel}^ excited much hollow mlie of any dimensions and of 
public attention, and Cor winch a patent any length; two inches in diameter, 
was obtained about three yeais since by and twelve inches long, is a convenient 
Hr, fliRE^rSTUR. It is said, dvjwcver, size; take two pieces of plate glass, 
tljat toe iuvciitioSti is not a new one ; about one inch and a half wide and one 
person named iiiadley, a |jar-» line in thickness, and of a length some- 
jit Ikii^ptou Court, incntions what shorter than the tube itself j and 
instrunieut.in a work published let them be fixed so that one edge may 
%Junt.D)orfithaaoite hundred years ago, touch the other, and so as to form an 
I method iutwhjcb.the kaleidb- angle with each other of 32 idegrees; 

liies 



KAN KN^ 

a few biU ef cork may be so notched as •flesh excellent. In its natncid state it 
to keep the pieces of glass in their is extremely timid» an^ spriqgt 
places } the glasles are to be darkened the siglft of mankind* by va|^ 
by black painting or some other coiAre- of naany feet in height, with greal .v^lp- 
nient method, on the exterior sides. At city and to a 8ai;pri8iDg distapce. 
one end of the tnbe pi^vide two circular female has two*brea8t8 in the ponch 
pieces of plain clear glass, exactly the with two teats on each j yet she i» tM>t 
diameter of the tube, into which they known to produce more titan one young 
must be fitted. Place between these at a time*} and so exceedingly diminu- 
two glasses a quantity of broken pieces^ tive is the young when firs# found Hi the 
of different coloured glass; the more pouch as scarcely tbwexceed an inch in 
intense and various the colours the more length. By what means it is introduce 
brilliant will the forms be; and let the •there, still continues as much an obj«;t 
pieces of broken glass be so placed as ^ of inquiry as in the case of the opossum 
to move freely as the tube is turned stribe, under which the kangaroo was 
round. At the opposite end of the. indeed, till lately, arranged. The young 
tube let there be a small hole for the continues in the pouch till it is grown 
sight: the instrument thus arrangej^ to a large size. This animal may now 
will be complete; and upon looking be considered as in a considerable de« 
into it in a |>roper iighi, nnd turning it gree uaturalfized in Etiglaisd : several 
slowly round, a suecessian of beautiful having been kept for some years ift the 
forms will then be visible, whick, till rojaUdoniains at Richmond,which havS, 
experienced, would be believed 9ibso> during their fesidence theref produced 
lutely impossible to be produced by any young, and seem to promise to render 
art or contrivance of man. this most elegant animal a permanent* 

The uses to which this instrument acquisition to the country, it is a na- 
may be put it is not easy to eiuunerate ; live of Australasia. • 

it can never cease to be a constant The A&nor, or Kangaroo mt, is about 
source of amusement aTid delight; and the size of a rabbit,* fur smooth, Shirk 
in suggesting a variety oj^ new^)atterns brown ; it has the general appearance 
for fancy vork of various kjiids, it is of the first sptfcles, but is far iess.de* 
inexhaustible. inhabits also Australasia. 

KANGAROO,oril!4flc;o;n/v, agenus King-fink. See Zeus. 

.of maiumaliuiianimals, consisting of two King's Evil. See Scrofula. 
species, distinguished by having the fore KM /^PWEEIID, or CetHuum, a ge- 
legs very short, the hind legs very long ; niisSof plants comprehentljng one llun» 
the female has also an abdominal pouch dred and twenty-oye species, scattered 
li'hvMafnsr^ orGieat Kangaroo, hasa over Europe, Asnj, and Africa} several 
long thfrk tail ; hind feet three times as are indigenous to the hedges and cosn- 
lorig as the fore ; three toed ; body large fields of ou* i^wn country. The Cycamt m 
yellowish grey ; when full grown as large is^he blue-bo. tic of'our corn>fieldq, 
as a sheep ; leaps ; burrows ; cats like^ See B|^ue Bottlk, 
squirrel; feeds on fruit aiuWegetubles } 



LAV LAV 

Lacker. See Varnish, describe#; twenty-tiv^ are indigenon# 

Lapwing. Page fc»95, Col. 1, liife 5 to our own country, ^l^bey are all ses. 
from tlie top, for Puerr read Purre. ssile and without shoots, and gr<rtr^ft 
Lavender, the Sea ; line 15, for .sple- ditches and on stones omthe sea coast. 
chsa read speciosa. • The Vmbilkalis is sometimes pickli^ 

. LAVER, a species of the genus w^ salt and preserved iu* jars, '|^ll 
Ulva, of which forty-one have bean afterwards 6lewq|| said eaten v^th ml 
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and lenvon jmde. The spedei called* 
lanTwi’t or navehlaver, ia flat, orbicular, 
'aniiile^ asd coriaceous: potted lover is a 
Csyoniite dirii in some of the western 
rflMrictsof rile kiogdofn, and in Wales; 
aad Is oecasionally sent to Lmidon. 

I^aaumgton vaattf* See Mimbrai. 
Waters. 

tLlNE, a measure. See Weights 
and MsAsudss. 

MJmd'clba^ line 3, for scrobioulus 
read scrobicultis. * 

pepper. See Pepper. 
'LOTUS, or Bird’s-foot tre/oilf is a» 


• LW 

genus comprisihg thirty qpe^s, chiefly 
natives of Europe j a few of the Levant 
and Palestine; two common to out; own 
country. Tliey may be thus sub- 
arranged :—^legupies few, not forniitig a 
head,—peduncles many flowered, in a 
head. ‘ Some of the species are annual, 
others perennial plants ; many of which 
are propagated by seeds; others, natives 
of warm climates, are b^t increased by 
cuttings ; and some admit of being pro¬ 
pagated either way. 

Love in Idleness. See Violet. 

Lupulin. See Hop. 



MAGNETISM 

Mod-^pple ; for Solanum read tne conducting wire being retained in 
N|OifTSHXOE. ' a vertical position, and brought to the 

JUagnesia} Page 750, Col. % line of the malA pole, attracts itto 

fa from the bottom, for found • read the e6.st repels it j—to the west of the 
poured. Page 7.51, CoK 1, line 18 nor/i pole repels it;—to the east at- 
frora the top, for anti read ant. tracts it. 

^ Magnet ; for ferrun read ferrum. ^ The positive pole being at the bot- 

“ MAGNETISM. Some interesting tom, and the negative at the top of the 
dUcov'eries relative to this subject have wire, the wire being brought to the west 


been lately made public, which will 
most probably^ to further deve. 
lopements of this hitherto obscure sub- 
je^ Professor Oersted, of tiic Uni¬ 
versity of Copenhagen, has made a se- 
liep of experiments on the Influence of 
Voltaic pile upon t^e magnetic nee¬ 
dle^ He used the powerful voltaic bat¬ 
tery of-Profejisor de la R;ve, consisting 
of38d>^ieceBof plate, six inches ^square. 

found that by always, placing the 
conducting wire vertically, but alter- 
netely varying twocircuimtinces ; first. 
the rdative position of the voltaic poks, 
and of the extremity of the wire; that 
is to say, making those notes answer, 
tbe |,Qsitive to the top of the wire, and 
the negative to the bottom, and pla¬ 
cing, in each of these positions, the 
ws^^fOmetiines to tbe east and some- 
tiip)^ to the west, of the south extre¬ 
mity of the needle ; and second, repeat¬ 
ing the same experiment upon the nor- 
thifm^trBiiiity of the same needle, 
thfJ^whn^ were the results: 

The positive voltaic pole being At 
tbe,top, and the negative at the bottom, 
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of the south pole, refiels it;—to the 
east attracta it;—to the west of the 
north pole att'acts it;—-to the east re¬ 
pels it. 

Besides these experiments, others on 
magnetism liav"J been made by the 
French Savans, Sir Humphry Davy, 
and also by Mr. Barlow and Mr. 
Lecount. The last two gentlemen 
have published separate tracts relative 
to this subject, which have excited con¬ 
siderable attention. 

It is said that bars of iron which have 
reniuined long in a vertical position, 
acquire a magnetic property, the upper 
end being south and the lower end be- 
' ing north ; but Mr. Lecount says that 
it Fieqiiires no time whatever for iron to 
acquire this property ; its communica¬ 
tion is instantaneous. It may indeed 
require time to occasion it to retain this 
property. Nor is the supposed fact of 
its polarity correct, excepting in tlie 
northern' raaguetic hemisphere: in the 
southern it is perfectly contrary } the 
upper end being a north pole, aud the 
lower a south. 



MAG* 


A«)R 


Iron of alt kindly wh^her barsy cir* fiear neceaiaiy that, before .any i fei twl' 
ciety guns, bolts, troops, &c.y and whe- proceed8|Mi a voyage, tHe ▼uriatioft'ia^ 
ther plac^ ttorizontal, vertical, or in which tbe compass is liable 
any iiiclitiBtion or position whateverfis iron in the ship sbould be carefitHy'Ha 
acted upon in'the strongest manner, by certained, by exppiiment, so ^0 
the niagnetic effluvia, and that most errors relative t» ^e compoas,- ftant' 
instantaneously : their action is fliried the attraction of the troni^niay be chr« 
in a moment % the slightest change in rected. 

the direction of the iron. Every piece The las? voj’a"^ of Captain PlItkY 
of iron has two poles, which have each *to Baffin’s Bay, hassalso bSen p90dac*> 
their respective powers of attraction tive of important resulfa relative to the 
and repulsion ; and these poles, which dirwetion of the needle. The ships,' aa 
are communicated by the magnetic ef* ^as supposed, crossed the mc^elic 
iliivia, are instantaneously altered and meridian In Ion. 100 west, about whith 
reversed, &c., by the slightest change jflace the variation of the compass had 
in the position of the •iron; so that a /changed froiif 124 west to l66 east, 
bar of iron eight feet long, laid hori- • Magnolia ; line 9, for nipetata read 
zontally, may, by moving one of its/ nipetala. 

ends one inch, have it altered from a Mammaliafor Itellurai read belluof, 
Viorth to a south pole.* The changes MAN AKIN, or Pipra, #gen§»df 
which are requisite in t?ie position of birds, (^ntaining thirty-one specie8, In-^ 
the iron to produce this effect, are%ub- habitants of tljp warm climatejof Asiit, 
ject to the following law : a plan^ or Africa, and America j the following ate 
circle, held east and west, (inagne- the chief: 

tic,) and at right angles with the direc- Tfae Rupicola, Rock, or Crested 
tioii of the dipping needle, will, in any manakin, has the crest erect, edgftd^with 
part of the world, divide the north from purple ; body saffron colour; female 
the south magnetic effliv'ia, each lying and young'birds brovjn, siS^e of a smdt ’ 
on that side to which the dTppijjg uee- pigeon ; length from ten to twelvtnn-'' 
die points; and, by referrtng the posi- ches j eggs lwo„ while; builds iti the 
tioii of all iroii bodies to this plane, the clefts of remote rocks j inhabits Sonfb 
line of intersection shall divide the iron America. ’'' 


into north and south poftrity, provided 
it is of uniform thickness. If it be not 
of uniform thickness, the intersection 
must be drawn not through the centre 
of its lengrii, but through its centre 
of graviiy. This plane will therefore 
be vertical on the magnetic equator, 
and horizontal when the dip is either 
90* N. or 90“ ; and will be incline^ 

propoitioiially to the dip between these 
situations. 

The immense number of pieces of 
iron, both in ships of war and inerchaift- 
men, having each of them polarity, and 
that polarity instantaneously and conti* 
iiually shifting, and often reversing 
with the slightest alteration of the ship’s 
head, thus presents an attractive power 
to the compasses, which » contipually 
acting on theta in a direction which is 
regiSated by their relative positions^ 
^nd^thus produces the variation in them 
so often observed. Hence it would ap- 


The Musica, or Tuneful manokin^’’ 
is black, beneath orange, front- llntf * 
rump yeHow ; crown mid nape bl^j 
chin and throatt bill, and 4eg8U!a«j| 
four inohes long; its note is inif^cal^J* 
and forms a cahiplete octave, one 
regularly succeeding another ; itihaliits 
St. Domirigw • , • • vfi 

Marie) Page 7^4, Col. l,*litic 
from tht top, fof from read for. ' * 
Marsh moss y'for menium read 
*• Master; line It, after and 
master of. * • * * ' 

Matter. See Pus. " • 

MECUI^INE CHEST.ad^A^ySB*' 
box of scales and weigll|s should 
be kept in it. * ' 

Metallurgy } for act read dr#. ' 

Moiree metallique. 

Moxa; for 

nojts. '' 

• MORRIS, or ar||^ay 

of fisb'es consisting of one spedel, the 
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iiif«riNi iianfik « ftDoll narrow hei4, 
ll^-«xtreB|BTj Compresied. without 

ff ::tpraifiQs; four incbe* long} found 
Uni •ea near Holyhead* 

. MOVING PLA^T, or Htdytoxum. 
gy$mit is a native jof Bengal. This 
tfstraoi^iaara plant has a constant and 
Toluntary motion, consisting in an al> 
to^te meeting and *recadlng of the 
iieaflcts, a fhotion ;ahich seems total I ja 
unconaected with any external slimu* 
IttS} cerUunly not dependent on the 
light of the «un, for they move in th% 
dark as well as in the light. Theif 
Gpsamon motion will continue for tweh- 
ty>foar hours, in a branch lopped od^ 
from the parent stem, if put into water. 

The plant grows to four feet in height, 
and 'produces yellow dowers; the leaves 
au!e female, ovate, lanceolate, obtuse} 
^the lateral ones very minute. Tlia root 
It annual or biennial. * 

MUR50E BUSH, W Pieramnia 


« * MUS 

antidinnia, grows in tlie* -cppses and 
woods of Jamaica; rising ab^t nine 
fget from the grouptl, with alternate, 
ofhte, pointed leaves; it yields notue* 
rous red berrie^which, when ripe, area 
jet black; the negroes make a decoc« 
tionrof them and drink it in dyspepsia 
and syphilis. 

MUSK-FLOWER, Mwsky, 
Sweet Scabious, or Scabmantro-pur- 
purea, is a biennial plant, its native soil 
undetermined, but probably the South 
of Europe. Its dowers are dark pur¬ 
ple, or chocolate, with white anthers ; 
there are, however, several varieties in 
colour; some purple approaching to 
black, others pale purple; some red, 
^others variegated. The leaves are pin- 
natifid and cut. This plant is valued 
for not only th^beauty, but the smell oi' 
its flowers, Hrhich is very similar to 
niu^. It is most readily propagated 
by%eed. See Scabious. 


N. 


‘ NAN 

NANKIN DYE. Takoof anuatto 
alStib. subcarbonate of potash, of each 
equal parts; let them be boiled lu a 
small quantity of water. The propor¬ 
tion of annatto is to be added or dimi¬ 
nished. as the colour is wanted to 6 e 
made deeper or lighter. It is used to 


NIC 

restore tiie faded colour of nankin cloth. 
See Annavto“ 

JVartl. S'le Spikenard. 
Nasturtium. See TuoPiEOl.UM. 
Nickar, for Guilandia read Guilandina. 
After NOAH’S ARK, read or Area. 


OX 


o. 


. ox . 

OAK-APPLE, ‘a whitish spongy Ox eye, a bird. See Creeper. 
aubstauce, found freqqxjj>tly in this OX-KYE, orBa/iAMa/mN»i, agenua 
,cq||iiUy 911 the branches of the oal^ in of plants consisting of twenty species, 
the summer months.* It is, we jjelieve, scattered over the globe- hnt nouf na_ 


of 


theuidws of an insect'^ probably 
st^i the genus Cmip$t or Gall-fly. 

gram. Swe SesaiMuii. 

^ } Page 873, col. 3 , line 5 from 

the top, for Hkbra read Zebu. 

f juoG* * * 


but none nar 
tives of thif country. The arboreacenSi 
and helianthoides are the species chiefly 
cultivated in our flower gardens : the 
Corel of both these is of a^ beautiful 
yellow colour. 


<L. > 




P. 


whiting, of each four pounds and^ IK, 
jpe/e^^ hhlf; blug-bJia^rlb queeu*s ^1^ 

of each one pound and a balT; 



PER . , 

ocbre two p<)unds. All |he«e iau%t be 
pulverized very fine, to which it to be 
added boiling water sufficient to make 
the whole into a stiff paste. Add to^ 


POI t 

^ Phiinnim, See CoMrsCTCOKr ■ 
PiUi ; PaM^y, Col. 1, 
pntushm pretrmmn. * 

PIONy, Pbont, orPmuiteAigciieill 


a sufficient quantity of linseed oil bot> of plants consistrag of seven tpet^i 
toms to make it of th# consistence of of which the following are the chsef 
pap. Lay it on with a hard brush. For The TenuifoUat or Sleoder4ea9eii| 
want of the oil bottoms the oil itseif'raay piony, is a native of Siberia 
be used; but it wit) be more expensive.' The Offi^inaTu, or Common pionyi'i# 
Palmt the Jamaica. See Thbincia. too well known to need descriptions’ <I)f 
PAP. We omitted to state the best this there are two {wmcipu varieiaesi 
mode of making this useful article un> distinguished, it is saidimpropeAy, into' 
der infancy. It should b‘e an invariable male and female piony. Theffoweiwef 
rule, never to make it with flour, as the latter are single, and composed’ at 
that will always produce more or less l^e or six large, roundish, red petals 
flatulence. There is a kind of bread in seeds are contained in pods, which' 
London called rusks, wfiich is very pro- ^urst spoiitanSonsly, and when in this' 
per for,,this purpose when not too hard /state present a curious and ornametltal 
baked. But in the absence of this,* appearance. The flowers of the foroMr 
{Ifain biscuit which ha% beeu well fer¬ 
mented and baked, without butter, will 
also make good pap. If bread be gsed 
for this purpose, it should be bak^ or 
toasted. 

Paregoric Elixir. See CaMPHOK. 

PARROT FISH, *or %Coryphaena soonwfter they are perfectljr ripe. The 
psUtacus, a species of the genus Cort- roots of the old dpoble^flower^glanta 
PH(KNA, of which nineteen have been may be taken up in the' beg^niliA^^ 
described. They are inhabitants of the Autumn and divided, so as to bave^jj^ 
seas of Europe, Asia, au^ one*or two one bed or eye, or more, t 6 eaehr pefl^ 

crown, without •which they vnll ntarnp 
form good plants. A variety latefy im. 
troduced wjth double ,fiesh^celui»ild’ 
flowers, ' o 

The roots of Ibis species were for* 
merlfr in ’the materia medicn; 
commended income spasmodic diseases, 
but modern medicine takes no nolice or 
them. •* * '" 


are double and of a deep purpliah red. 
The flowers of both sortsappear iu iftbr'l): 
they are natives of Switzerland. 
single sorts at^ easily raised by Medt, 
and the double by parting the roots. 
The seeds should be sown in Autuaan, 


species of America. The Hippuris is 
from four to favefeet long ; body thick, 
compressed, covered with thin strongly 
fixed scales; its colour is sea green 
spotted with orange; tail forked ; back 
blue; belly silvery; it is sometimes 
erroneously called the dolphin ; inhabits 
the Meditefsonean*; it is very swift, 
vigorous, and voracious; when alive in 
the water it has a fine golden splendour 
which vanishes when dead ; flesh tolera¬ 
bly good. The Beli/era is silvery ash j 
inhabits the Southern Indian ocean. 

The first-named species is a very beau- mata, or Doubid fringed ^ thu 

tiful fish, inhabiting the coasts of Carp- Sampacla: the AlUnHora^ vrith tHeid. 

I? _ ■ ._ I •. 1 1 .1 _I •a . ••3- 


Besides Ae’preceding speGito,^ Ultf- 
following species are iflso eultifatod Sd- 
flolrers: • • . ‘w. 

The VoralVtnp ; the Paradoxa jiitiittit' 

I __TTs_a .a r . ^ u . . 


lina, but soon loses its colours on death. 
Parvananood. See Wild Ricikds. 
Parys ; line 6 , for suphate read sul- 
phuret, * 

Pear-ireet the Alligator, See Bay. 
PECK, see W eights and Mea* 
SUKER, and BtisBEL. • * 

PjaRCH, or Pole, a measure. See 


double, and doubfe sw^-scentod ffM* 
ers j and the Albiflora tatariea. • 

PipeJLfh ; for Sygnathus 1hA>9ylltl^' 
nathus, • ^ 

t Pleasure. See Sympathy. • 

POISONS. Although we Jwte 
treated copiously of |k>i^kuoci;I^IM» 
ge|jeral head Pofsoir, 


WeiIhts and Measures, and Acre.* vanous other parts o£oar work, ^daid'^ 

r ' 
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Dot willing to lose any opportunity of 
crmaisunicatiog.u)telUgence» relative 
tMPsobject, 4wliich may be of iroport- 
M. Orfila has putSlished a 
Tjeceat paper on a Ntw procens for the 
^(fovery of the greater part of Mineral 
Poisons token mingled with coloured 
liquids, which deserves our careful at> 
tention. 

There is often great difficulty in the 
discovery of poisonous substances of th^^ 
minerab’kind which have bean mingled 
with coloured liquids, such as red wine^ 
docootion of coffee, &c. Chlorine dissolv- 
IS SD^er possesses the power of deprive 
ing of th«r colour red wine, decoction 
of coffee, and of tobacco,'^ &c. j and it^‘ 
decomposes but a small number of the ' 
mineral kind, and consequently it may 
be advantageously employed for such 
pur(f08es,*’In stating that chlorine de¬ 
prives red wine, coffee, &c, of their ' 
colour, it is not meant that they render 
those liquids colourless, but only that 
it destroys their red or brown colour ; 
indeed, the mixture obtained is (Of a 
yellow colour; this shade does not pre¬ 
vent the principal tests from acting on 
tapoeral poisons as they would do if 
thol^ poisons were merely dissolved in 
water. ' . , 

A mixture was made of a solution of 
white oxide of arsenic in water and red 
wine; a sufficrent quantity of liquid 
and concentrated chlrrine was poured 
U)tQ*it to cause it to assume «i yellow 
colour^a reddish-yellow precipitate was 
fformefl, composed of chlorine ^nd the 
glutinous matter contained in the wine ; 
this precipitate was suffered to settle, 
and the liquor yvas filt^?f^. A white 
f^weipitafe was produced in the ftlteicd 
liquor < by lime-water ; ^ green'hy sul- 
phT'O-mnmoniated coppe;-; and a yellow 
ll^dro-svlphuric acid^ (sulphurated ' 
hydrogen gas di&soIveJ in water ;) the 
presence of white oxide of arsenic was 
demomtraled. » 

t A mixture of Corrosive sublimate and 
,w' vC was discoloured by concentrated 
and, recently prepared chlorine; it was 
<^twed after the preci|»tate of the chlo- 
. anfeaul iH vegetomoimal matter hftd 
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settled; the filtered liquor produced a 
yellow precipitate with pofash; a white 
with ammonia; and & black with the 
h;^dro8ulphurets, as if the sublimate 
bad been dissolved in water. 

A mixture ws^e made of decoction of 
coffee and an aqueous solution of corro¬ 
sive 'Sublimate; the combination was 
‘••eated with chlorine and the tests above 
mentioned, and precipitates of the same 
colour were obtained. See the Paper of 
M. Orfila. at large, in the Medical 
and Physical Journal for March, 1821. 

Pole, a measure. See Acrb, aud 
Weights a»id Measures. 

Polemonium. See Valerian, the 
CjREKK* 

POPULATION. We have alluded 
n several parts of our work to Mr. 
Malthus and his anti-social doctriuc«i 
on population. ^’Although most persoits 
at all conversant with these doctrines, 
and 'with nature and truth, felt that 
they must be erroneous, yet this feeling 
was not sufficient in itself to warrant 
their rejection. It gives us pleasure to 
be enabled to state, that Mr. Godwin 
has lately published an answer to Mr. 
Malthus, which completely refutes the 
specious sofibisms of that gentleman, 
and has, we hope, set the whole question 
of population at rest. 

Potash-, Page 973» Col. 1, line 25 
from the top, flir it into read into it.* 

Protea. See Silver tree. 

PUDDING STONE, or Breccia, 
a genus of earths, consisting of frag¬ 
ments of stones, generally of a rounded 
form, coiiglutinated by an e-rthy or 
metallic cement; it is found only in 
mountains of a more recent formation. 
The cements more commonly observed 
are talcose,,?alcareous, argillaceous, and 
siliceous; the last by far the most flje- 
quent of the whole. Pudding stone is 
found in various parts of the world; 
some is fontid in England which receives 
a fine polish, and is very ornamental. 
Green pudding stone is found in Egypt. 

PUPE, or Pupa, in natural history, 
the chrysalis. See Chrysalis. 

Pymo^t water. See Minsral Wa-» 



• QUEKcItRON BjfRK, the bark obtained, for a term of year* by Att 
of the Querais nigra, or Black oak, a of Parli|ment, the exclthive pnyitbge ^ 
native of North America, of whijsh of usinp'and applying it in dyiin^ 
there are several varieties. This bark our article Dyeing ; and also Ban- 
isused fordyeing yellow; it was brought croft on the Philosophy of permanefht 
into notice by Dr. Bancroft, who in colours. 
the 25%ycar of his lateMajesty’s^eign 

^ ■ * 

R. .. -. 

RAFFLESIA, a new genus of plants, * the tube holds about twelve pirft#, and 
natives of Sumatra, has been lately |he weight of the flower about fifteen 
noticed'in consequence of the extraor- pounds. It appears to be allied to ijifc 
dinary dimensions of th» flower. It *Asare<c, Aristoloehia;^ or Birthwort, and 
springs directly from a horizontal root; Jme Passijlora, or Passion flower, 
the bud is covered with many round,j RheumntiAn: Page Col» 1» 

intricate, dark brown, floral leaves otf line l6 from the top, for io read of. 
brarteae, and has very much the appear# Rope, a measure. See WElcilTS and 
^nce of a cabbage, wh'^h it also nearly Measuuf.s. , 
equals in size. The expanded flower Rope grass. See MelioBrAU#. 

measures full three feet in diameter, ’ 

• ' • 

* S. 

• SHIPWRECK 

Sack, a wine: last line*but one of. Mr. Trenoroose. Although rewm- 
the article, for we read >?ec. bling Capt. MaNBT’s apparatttf in 

Sand food: last line, for mi read reed, some parficulars,* it jippears to be 
Salmon' Page Col. 2* line 26 likely to be useful m actual prU^^» 
from the top, for Eperian%s read Eper- The iqjtial vejpcity of a half or abell 
lanus. * recommended by Capt. Manby, i* so 

Saw‘U}ort: at the conclusion of the ^reat, as to make it by no means e«i^ 
.article add, see ThisIle, the Com- under the* most favourable circui®*"' 
MUN. stances, to supply the cord attached to 

Seahious. hme <21, for perennial roots, th^ baH with sufficient expedition ; 
tend perennial sorts. whereas, the •flight of avrocK^ ^ug 

SCAR-FlSH,,or jE/op5, a genus of not oidy much shower than th&tof a 
one species*only, inhabiting Carolina, cannon hall^*but*not immediirtely ac- 
and differing only from the salmon in quiring itsmtmost velocity, the risk of 
wanting the fleshy back-fin. breaking tllttrord is gjeatly diminishfcd.*^ 

^Scutellaria. See Sku el-cap. , P¥om experimenjs made at Woolwich, 
Sea serpent, the great : for Scolbphis it appears that a rocket of 802s. witb a 
vad Seoliophis. . ^ mackarel line 

Serpent', see WarTed snake, which 
should have been included 
general head serpent. 

Shave-arass. See Horse tail, 

SHIPWRECK. Since the article 


mackarel line attached to its 


•ranged to the distance of 180 |Bri^} 
under the and that a pound rocKet in «mHar cir<> 
cumstances, ranged 213 yards. ExpAp- t 
merits sttade by the Society «>/Arts, de» 
roonstrated th?it a ^cket 1| iiicb in 
shipwreck was Tainted, an account of^ diiftueter will carry* a T!ord oompkiily 
an apparatus for saving lives jn case of across the Serpentine river in Hyde 
shipwreck, .has* been poblished in the Parif. .The sl^rtrat ^ these r&nolnrt 
»S8tb volume of the Transactions of the exA^eeds the dii^iu^ of m^y’sHntMlid 
SdVety of Arte. This invention is J>y jliips from the.shoje, especitlly on n 

^ « tv*» -Aw 





‘ > SID , iswo 

rocky cooit, and therefore the probable^ tool by which ^ny number^ of steel or 
of Mr. Trengrousa’s apparatus copper-plates may be impressedf, 

■my oe thus fecertained. further We coiisider this as Jiie of the greatest 
particuIaTt, the Society’s Tolume may im^ovemeiits in the art of engraving 
be consulted. that has yet been before the public. 

SIDEROGRAPHY, an engraving Amongst otherad'vantuges whichitofters 
on steel or iron, invented by Mr. Jacob beyond engraving on copper is the great 
Perkins, late of Philadelphia, but now durability of the plates. We e seen 
resident in this country and/or which a* j.late pf tlii.s kind from which twenty- 
he has obtaiyed a patent, a particular five thousand iinpressioushad been taken 
account of which, vith engravings and without much, if any, apparent altera- 
many splrcimens or this nov^l art, will tioii in the appearance of the impression 
be found in the first volume of the from it. * 

l/f,idon Journal of Arts. Spirit of Mindererus. See Vinegah. 

To obtain an engraved plate accord.< SURM T’ LI.E'F, or Multus, a genus 
ing to the method of the patentee, the \ of fishes i om;>rehending six species^ 
tunject is first to be engrkved upon a rKtlnguished by having a round, long, 
block of steel, prepared by a peculiar vj’d body, coated with large scales easily^ 
proceu, and rendered so extremely soft a.-opping ofi’. The following arc the 
as to J)e capable of beiuy cut by tlie chief: 

aame moci^ of engraving as copper; The Barbu'us, or Red surmullet, 
wtfien the engraving on the soft styel is has tl{;e lower jaw with twocirrhi; body 
.finished, tbe block of stee' is hardened wher.deprived of its scales, red ; nothing 
without injury to the engraving, and can be more beautiful than the colours 
Jh^^'plRced in a rolling engine, a small of this fish wheu it is dying, and] no- 
cylinder of soft steel is repeatt,lly thing more delicious than its flesli; iu- 
worketj upon the block until the cylin- habits the Kuropean, MediteiTaueau, 
der has received the ipjpressmn of the and Pacific seas. 

engnped block in relieve. This cylin- The N«rw?/c/iis, or Striped surnoullet, 
der, aSTtei;. being hardened, becomes a has the body^, striped with four longi- 
tool, whereby to impresi. as ma'iy steel tudinal lines; fins yellow ; rays chiefly 
or coppen‘plat<*s as may be required. red ; head large ; from a span to a foot 
^.JBy this progrss writing, and every long; flesh eqoiil to the last| found in 
kind of ornamAtal engraving may be the Euiopean, Mediterranean, and Ame- 
first executed on blocks^ and afterwards rican seas, 

associate together and transferrcil i#ito Sword fsh 3 for Xtphius read Xiphias. 

one cylinder, which cylinder is to be the 



Teat Page ISP l, ^Col.^i, line 14 which the tonquin beau has been ap- 
frwm the t^p, for 118&rea^ JSIO. pbed, is to give an agreeable odonirto 

TONQUIH, or Ton*;a Bea%, the snuff, 
firui^ftbe Dlpterix odorafi;, a species of TRAVELLING : for the treatment 
the ge' us Dipterix, which two have of wounds or fractures from tinvclling, 
be^ dwcrilied, tioth datives of South seeIF ractubes and Wounds, 
Atterica.^ The only useful purpose to Tuberose. See Polyanthes. 

V & W-. 

^ O if 

t'megar. Page 1286, Col. 2, line from the top, for evelopes read<enve- 
^7 from the top* after equal, add, m lopes. 

value after the, add, (pst of the. Wolf^fish. Fc“ Anarchias read Anar- 

fTmp. r age 1298, Col. 1, line''^ hicas, . 

t;. SiuNEV^PRiM’ER, Nortbuniherlainl-Strect, Straml, 





